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PREFACE 


The subject matter of Lltt is book is fortunately receiving now a wider 
recognition at the hands of the Indian Universities than before- This is 
but natural when it is realized that the political thought and institutions 
of the ancient Indians are best studied along with the facts of their history. 
Indeed, State action in the past is understood and appreciated only on the 
background of political thought. Those like me engaged in teaching this 
subject to the Post-Graduate classes, have, however, fell a need of a work 
which would give in one compass materials that are spread over a number 
of books. 11 have attempted, therefore, in this work to present the political 
theories and institutions of the ancients in a manner which, I hope, will 
be serviceable to the students as well as to laymen interested in this 
important subject. 

In one particular detail, this book is a departure from others dealing 
with the same topic, I have ventured to assess the relative work of four 
great political thinkers of the ancient times — Maim, Hammurabi, Aristotle, 
and Kaufilya—in the field of ancient political thought, [ am not aware 
of any scholar who has undertaken a comparative study of the four great 
minds in the manner I have done. As to how far my method has been 
successful is left to the reader to judge. 

It will be noticed in the following pages that I have taken my stand by 
a few well-known names in the history of ancient political thought. This 
is inevjtabic, especially when we remember that we know- more about 
them than about many others, whose works are either lost to us, or are 
known to us only as intelligent abridgements of the dhannaidstTtu and 
the arthnidstras mentioned in these pages. And if in the course of this 
study, heavy weightage has been put on the side of Kautilya, it is because 
he, more than any one else, epitomized in himself the fundamental ideas 
that were agitating the minds of the ancients in the most formative period 
of their history'. 

My obligations arc due to all the previous authors on the subject, whom 
1 have mentioned at every step, and whose works have made it possible 
for me to write this hook. If I have taken the liberty of differing from, 
them in some essentials, it is iiccause I feel that we are all engaged in ihe 
eternal task of laying “bare the grain of truth which exists at the core of 
every political practice and belief*. 

Bombay B, A. Salttore 
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Part One 


INTRODUCTORY 






CHAPTER l 


MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF OCR STUDY 


A, A STUDY OF GREAT MINDS AND 
ENDEAVOURS 

The history of undent Indian political thought h the story of great minds 
that evolved political irisututimis and guided Hindu society for nearly three 
millennium*. Its significance lies also in the fact that it deals with a vast 
country which has had □ civilization that goes back to at least 5,000 years 
from now, and which witnessed the rise and fall of many kingdoms and 
empires in the course of its long and eventful history. Our study takes us 
to a literature of considerable antiquity in which ihe roots of Indian politi¬ 
cal thought and institutions may he said to have Ijecu laid. Because of their 
practical utility and service to the community, the anticnt Indian political 
institutions were carefully fostered and maintained for well-nigh three 
thousand years. This by itself entitles our study 10 considerable respect at 
onr hands, especially when we compare the longevity and stability of our 
institutions with those of the great countries of antiquity like Babylonia 
and Egypt, Unlike the political institutions of those ancient countries 
which, to some extent in die earliest ages, were contemporaneous with those 
of this land, these latter survived the shocks of Time, and were handed down 
almost intact till our own days. 

Ek ITS CONTINUITY 

In this sense our study is marked by a continuity which U it* next signi¬ 
ficant feature. Superficially it might seem that laser political thinkers 
merely reproduced the theories of earlier writers. This view might receive 
some support when, for instance, we come across a statement of the great 
lawgiver Mann who* while describing the duties of the priestly class relating 
In education, enjoins that neither die iruti (sacred knowledge, the Veda) 
nor the jmritt (knowledge delivered by human authors, civil and religious 
law) could be opposed by heterodox arguments, since from the two proceed 
the whole system of duties; and that men of the three highest classes in 
society, who treat with contempt these two roots of dhanna, should be 
driven out a* atheists from the company of the virtuous. 1 This referred to 
the rejection of the ancient doctrines, and not to their criticism or modi lira- 

s 
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lion. The ancients were too generous and tolerant to disarm legitimate critic¬ 
ism. It is this which explains why, in the purely speculative fields of religious 
thought, they had room lor such agnostic Leathers like Brihaspati, whose 
school came io be called Can aka or Lokayata : a and why in the purely 
practical side of life, they had, as we shall sec presently* In the fourth 
century b.c** a great statesman and thinker, who not only mentioned the 
prominent theorists preceding him, but criticized them, including his own 
unnamed teacher, in the most unequivocal terms. It would, therefore, 
be incorrect to maintain that the ancient theorists merely echoed one 
another ; on the other hand, they carefully maintained what their prede¬ 
cessors had said in regard to political thought, recorded wherever 
necessary divergent opinions,, and thereby added to the totality and 
continuity of the subject. Their conservatism was by itself one of 
the factors which enabled our subject to possess a continuity of its own 
ll is this sequence which, to use the language of a well-known modem 
British historian—who writes, no doubt, in a different context,—is notice¬ 
able between the successive chapters or periods in the history' of one and 
the same society.* Herein lies a special feature of our study which marks 
it as being peculiarly interesting in the field of Eastern Political I hought 
and Institutions. 

CL AN INTELLIGIBLE FIELD O F STUDY 

The above is related to another important aspect of our study. The 
continuity of ancient Indian political thought and institutions makes it 
an intelligible held of enquiry. This is particularly noticeable when we 
Lake into account the genesis of ancient political thought, the institution* 
which it brought into existence, the factors which helped their growth 
from their primitive stage to, for instance, the age of the great lawgiver 
Mann, when they received to a great extent their general form, and their 
final crystallization in the later age of Kautilya, after which they remained 
practically unchanged for centuries. Indeed, it may legitimately be main 
tained that there was progress in political thought from the earliest times 
till Those of Kautiha after whose days "the conditions were, in a scnse M p 
as the late Professor 1L V. Raugaswamy Aiyangar rightly affirmed, 
^unfavourable to the advance of political speculation".* 

D. SUBJECT COMPLETE IN ITSELF 

From this point of view* our subject is not only continuous but complete 
in itself, carrying with It the characteristics of an ancient beginning, 
an enduring growth through centuries, and a long fulfilment and 
flowering which invest It with an abiding interest and fascination that 
are unique in the wide field of historical studies. To the modemers the 
study has a special appeal in the sense that, as we shall see later on in 
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lUh hook* some of the fundamental problems which were tackled by Che 
ancient Indian theorist* and statesmen p have a striking resemblance to 
those which confront the modem State. In this sense, the ancient Indians 
traversed much ground which, in spite of centimes of turmoil, tra ns Forma¬ 
tion, and travail, seems to present problems of perplexity, although of a 
slightly different hue and texture, to the present-day statesmen. 
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who preceded Kautllya by centuries; and that that earlier Manu wai 
undoubtedly a lawgiver and a political thinker. Without going further 
into this complicated problem, it may merely be noted that die evidence 
of the Arthtisasira itself seems to support the view that there was an 
earlier Atanavadharma-sutm as distinct from the later Manusmriti or Code 
of Manic 3 * 1 thereby proving our statement that the same name was some¬ 
times borne by more than one ancient political drinker. 

Other examples may be given of the same name being borne by two 
or more thinkers. These are the following: BriliaspatL Farisara* and 
Yajrlavalkya, There was a Vedic and a post-Vcdk RribaspatL 13 In the 
world of political thought, an ancient teacher of this name attained wide 
celebrity p as is proved by the fact that in die MahabharotQ r he is 
represented as having summarized an earlier work on dandamti. It Is 
this which has prompted some modem scholars, like the late Professor 
Keith, to affirm that Brill asp ad was. the founder of die science of the 
dandanttL But the same eminent scholar admitted that the text of the 
Barhnspatya ArihaiSstra, as it has come down to us* +i ts a modern produc¬ 
tion of uncertain but late date, which contains little if anything of the 
old doctrines of the school even as we know diem from Kautitiya Art ha- 
iastm r \ l * Professor Keith's statements help us only to maintain the 
possibility of there having been two Brihaspatis but not to trace the 
antiquity of the science of the dandanltu much le&s to decide the date of 
either the ArtkaMstn i of Brihaspati or that of Kautllya. The later 
Brihaspatip we may incidentally note, has been assigned to the sixth or 
seventh century a.d. by Professors Biihk-r and jolly t and to the period 
ranging from a.d. 200 to a.d. 400 by Dr. P. V. Kane. 13 

A similar difficulty exists in ihc case of Parl^ara. There was one 
thinker of that name who preceded Kautilya ; and a later one of that name 
who* according to Professor Macdonelh w r as anterior to a d. l$0fl. lJ| The 
indefmitenets among scholars in regard to die chronology of most nf the 
early authors is seen when we note that, according to Dr. Kane. Pari^ara 
lived in an age ranging from a.d. HK> to v,n. iiOOP* 

Tlie repetition of names is likewise illustrated in the case of Yajilavalkya. 
This celebrated name appears often in the Hrthadaratiyafw If pan had as 
that of a teacher, whose pupil was Asuri. Yajilavalkya himself is said to 
have been the pupil of the famous teacher jSveiakcm. who was die son 
of Uddilaka Arum, one of the most prominent teachers of the Vedic 
period 11 The relationship between the three great teachers UddaJaka 
A runt, Svetaketti, and Yajilavalkya is of significance in the sense that die 
last named teacher can be assigned to a very ancient period of antiquity. 
He is to he distinguished from a Liter Yajnavalkya, who was die author 
of a Dharmaiastra. About the latter thinker, too, there is no unanimity 
among scholars as regards his age. Professors MacdonelL Aiyangar. and 
Jolly would assign him to the fourth century a.d ; but Dr. Kane would 
date him not later than the third century a.d. The lass named authornv 
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would even mention three Yajhavalkyas—\ rkklhav ~ij navalkya, Yogaya- 
jjlavalkva, and Brihadyajnavalkyn, |T thereby adding 10 the complexity of 
i he whole problem. 

The chronological mdefiniteness which marks the an den i period til 
Indian history is seen also in the case of Kautilya, the great Manryan 
Statesman, whom some would assign 10 a period before a.d. SOD, but who 
may with some definiteness, as will be shown in the last Part of this work, 
lie dated 10 the fourth century b.c. 11 

The same chronological vagueness pervades the figures of later writers 
on Lhe Dhannaiastras like Gautama, Vasistha, Vi&nu, Narada t and even 
Klmandaka. Thus, Gnu tarn a s Dharmaiastra, accord ing to Professor 
MacdonelU although “it does not form part of a Kalpa Sutra, it must at 
one lime have been connected with a Vedk school". But the same 
authority affirms that Gautama's is "the oldest Oh anna SiLstru that has 
been presented, or at least published, and can hardly dale from later than 
about 500 flc/’ 11 Professor Aiyangar is inclined to assign Gautama's 
DharmaMstra to about the sixth century k.cl, although he has adduced no 
reasons in support of his view, 1 * Rut Professors Meyer and Bata Krishna 
Ghosh would assign Gautama to a later date- 11 Vasistha, who was a well 
known writer oil the Dharmatdsira ¥ and who may not be confounded with 
his namesake, the rival of Viivamilra. has been assigned to about the 
second century n.c. by Professor Aiyangar f 1 hut Professor Keith dated 
him to the fourth century b.c. 3 * About the age of Visnu, too, there is no 
agreement among scholars. Professor Jolly maintained that the Dharma- 
Instra attributed to Visrm, also called I aisnaradharmciSsim , or Vimu- 
sm fiti . which is said to be closely connected with the Kmhakagfihyo* 
sulmt, was not earlier than A.n, SCO ; 3 * while Professor Aiyangar would 
date the work of VifQU to circa Am. 100.** Professors Macdonell and 
Aiyangar seem to agree in assigning Narada to about the sixth centtm 
A,n. f* while other scholars refer to the N&mdasmpti without enlightening 
us on its date. 31 

Of the later writers who come within the limits of out study are 
Kjin and aka, the author of the well-known Nliimm. and Somadeva, [he 
author of NitwakySmrita. Klinandaka has been considered by some scholars 
as the contemporary of Varahaimhira (who began his astronomical calcu¬ 
lation* in about A.n r 505, and died, according to one of his commentators, 
in a.Ik 507) while others would assign him in the age of Kalidasa and 
Dandin, and even to about a.o, 700. 3 * 

We reach firmer ground when we come to the last great name in the 
list of the ancient Indian political writers falling within the period of 
our study. This was Somadcva Suri, the author of Xltivakydmrita and 
Vdastilaka. tiis date is determined by the latter work at the end of which 
he savs that he finished it on the 13lli of the month of Caitra when £81 
rears of the Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being SiddhSi?in, during 
the time of the feudatory prince Yafodhara w^hen the latter's suzerain. the 


o 
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Rastrakuta monarch Krsna III (a.ev 939-68) reigned - This would corres¬ 
pond to a,il 959-&0.** Since Somedeva also wrote the I^Uivaky^nifita 
("Nectar of Political Maxims 8 '), under the same Feudatory Yafodhara, he has 
to he assigned to ihe second half of the tenth century ajj. 31 

IX DIVERGENCE AMONG MODERN SCHOLARS 
IN REGARD TO TERMS 

The above discussion will have made it dear to the reader that, so far as 
the chronological data are concerned,, there is nothing definite about the 
ancient Indian political writers until we come to Soruadeva Sun, The 
uncertainty about the names of the early writers on polity is as much a 
hindrance to our study as the want of unanimity among modem scholars 
on the exact connotation of some of the fundamental terms in our study, 
like dharma t danda, and Kiri, and on the relationship between the 
dharmas&stras, on the one hand, and the dandmfiti, on the other. We 
shall first deal with the technical terms, and p then, with the important 
question of the relationship between the two branches of our study—the 
dhurmusdsi ras and the dun da niti or nTtiiastrn. 


CHAPTER III 


MEANING OF l HE I ERM DHARMA 


A. EARLIER DEFINITIONS 

In the early stages ol Indological studies (IB79), Professor Heinrich Zimmer 
interpreted the term dharman (dharma) to mean the fixed order of 
heaven and earth." This erroneous definition found favour with some 
later scholars ” No fact or argument is needed to discard this fantastic 
interpretation of dharma which the later Western Indologists themselves 
have refused to accept. The ancient Indians were not so unrealistic as 
to invent a term which was to cover the entire world or the earth and 
heaven together! One may venture to think that Professor Zimmer was 
misled in his interpretation of dharma perhaps because the word dharman 
was read in the ancient texts in conjunction with the term rifa, meaning 
"eternal order'.* 4 While discussing the concept of danda, the same 
eminent scholar said danda, or the rod. was "corrective", that it symbolized 
justice, and that it was connected with drupada, or the wooden pillar, 
or the stake, to which the criminal was, according to him, bound, there 
being no Imprisonment in those ancient times.** This view is likewise 
untenable, since the wooden pillar, which is referred to in the Mg Veda 
and in the later works, was used more for sacrificial purposes than for 
punishing criminals, although, as in the case of Suiiahjepa (lit,. Dogs 
Tail”, i.e. a man named Ajlgarti), it was used for binding a person*' 
Professor Zimmer, one cannot help feeling, unduly magnified a detail 
which his follower Professor Jhering took to be the "corrective" and 
"penal” aspects of the stake,*' without grasping the meaning of da?tla, 
and particularly its relationship with dharma. This was due perhaps to the 
fact that both those distinguished German Indologists were more eager 
to describe what they imagined to be the "very inadequate” nature of 
the ancient Indian law, when compared with the later Roman law, rather 
than to deal with the question of the origin and significance of both 
dharma and danda in the context of ancient Indian political thought and 
institutions. 

The baneful influence of the early Western Indologists manifested itself 
so late as this century when, lor instance, another eminent German In* 
dnlngist. Professor M. Win tent it*, went to the extent of asserting that the 
dharmastistfas and the erthasa^troi were nothing blit mere didactic poetry 

II 
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in which dharma and art ha were taugbt as subjects iu die curricula of study 
meant for the education of a prince!” 

&. LA TEE DEFINITIONS 

That the above and other equally erroneous notions of dharma and 
da>uta are incorrect and inadequate has been amply demonstrated both bv 
Western and Indian scholars. Professor Maodnpcll. for instance, interpreted 
dharma or d/iaonan in the sense of law oi custom covering both criminal 
and civil law and morality. 3 * That this learned Indologist was not quite 
sure of the interpretation given by him is evident when in another context 
he maintains that dharma is. religion and morality.’" 1 

A mote accurate delink ion of the term dhartnan is that given by Professor 
Keith who equated it with custom, law, and righteous conduct .* 1 This 
deiinidon contains the essentials or dharma, as will lie evident when we 
shall discuss the contents of the dftamtfliaJirdJ and [he mtiiadras below. 
But even Professor Keith could not escape die uncertainty which lias 
enveloped the Western minds in regard to this detail, as is dear from ids 
statement made in a later content in his History of Sanskrit Literature to 
the effect that die dharmasSstras "deal after all with duty and morality as 
the basis of law".* 11 As against this indefitriteness we may note the opinion 
of anodic)' eminent Western Indologist, Professor F. Kielhom, who wrote 
thus: L lind no English word by which i tan fully express all die meanings 

of die Sanskrit dha^ma."* , Dr, Kane not only shares dus view but affirms 
that its exact meaning is uncertain.** 

That there is a genuine difficulty about the exact connotation of that 
word will be evident when we follow Indian historians, who are likewise 
noL quite dear about its meaning. Professor Raiiguswami Aiyangar in one 
context maintains that dharma means virtue nr precepts; in a Later context 
suggests that that term means canonical law ; and in a still later passage in 
the same work, affirms that dharma is of various kinds, constantly growing 
and "never very definite". This learned historian would, therefore, diffcrcnl- 
liatc between the various kinds of dhiiTrna, thus: xaddhttrma or ordinary 
equity and morality j asadhdraiui dharma or dharma of a special character 
which comprised varna dharma (or the obligation of castes), dirama dharma 
(regulations relating to the orders or stages in life) 1 uartifb'rania dharma 
(rules about btkh castes and orders and their interrelations); guys dharma \ 
and naimittika dharma . The eminent Professor would further analyse 
dharma into cross-sections thus— tinira dharma (valid usage), vyaoah&ra 
dharma (rules about affairs), and prayascitta dharma (rules of pcnattec) “ 
While the above account of the different types of dharma —whidi, no 
doubt, is based on the ancient texts and on Vijiianesvara, the lainnns coin- 
men ta tor on Yajhavalkyasm rift*"—helps us to understand how dharma was 
applied to various types of human conduct, it docs not enlighten us on the 
main problem btfnre us, namely, the content of dharma and its relation to 
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the science of dnndaniU or nTtiiSstra* Indeed. Professor Aiyanpr h'tmsdi 
seems to be aware of this difficulty which he partially explains when he 
stales that the tenis dharma may connote such different things like law 
proper P virtue, religion, duty, piety, justice* innate property, or quality , 
and that iL was in this general sense Lhat it was used in the ancient limes 
when it was maintained by the lawgivers that the State had to maintain 
dharma+' We shall sec below that the above will help us to arrive at a 
plausible explanation of the term dharma* 

Turning to danda, the same authority maintains that that term meant 
"an institution ol correction to restrain the natural turbulence and depravity 
of men, which led them to violate the regulations of the dillerent castes 
and orders of life ^aryiiirflrna dharma), and of the divine creation of sue h 
a power of chastisement or Danda\* H Professor A iy augur, we may venture 
to remark, approaches in this definition the stand taken by Professor? 
Zimmer and Jhering who. as stated earlier, had interpreted dum/a as a 
penal and corrective stake. But we shall see below that a wider, a more 
comprehensive, and a more rational definition of daruja is possible. Ibis 
will he evident when we shall discuss below the connotation of dharma 
and the relationship between the dhannasa^iruji and the dandaiiiti. 

C t: G N N f> T ATIO N O F I H E TER M D H A R M A 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty prevailing among Indologists in regard 
to the meaning of dharma, it is clear that, barring scholars like Professors 
Zimmer* Jhering, and Winicrnxtz, most of ihe Indologists are unanimous 
about the comprehensive nature of the term dharma, under which I bey 
group diverse subjects like law. custom, usage, morality, virtue, religion, 
duty, piety, justice and righteous conduct. Since these are related hkh- 
daily to human beings living in society* it is evident that dharma in its 
wider sense comprised rule? and principles of conduct relating to men, and 
not, as Professor Ziturner had unjustifiably assumed, to heavenly creature* 
as well We know from the ancient texts that the authors of the dharma- 
iSstra* did not confine these principles only to a particular class of people 
but made them cover all sections, that is* those who came within the 
denomination of varnas (castes) and mramas (orders), and those who wete 
grouped under the general categories of offsprings bom out of regular and 
irregular unions (anit lorn a and pratitoma castes), as well as those who were 
living outside the pale of the Hindu society/” We have, therefore, to 
assume that the rules of conduct, elc T , embodied in the dharmatitstras were 
meant for the entire range of Hindu society which extended its sphere 
With Lhc widening of the frontiers of the ancient Indian kingdoms, and 
with the gradual absorption of foreign peoples into its variegated Tolds. 

From the wide range of subjects covered by the term dharma given above, 
which stretched from law p to piety, it is obvious that the dkanrtaiSstrm 
regulated not, as Professor Aiyangar maintains, certain matters of con- 
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duciV 1 but practically all matters of public behaviour which had a vital 
bearing on the progress of society. These considerations would justify our 
assumption that the dAarmd&rfras formed essentially a universal code of 
righteous conduct for all castes and classes.** 


CHAPTER IV 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DHAR MAS ASTRAS AND 

THE DANDANITJ 


A. SIGNIFICANCE OF T H E S T U D V 

The question' of the relationship between (he dharnutiHstras and the 
datidanili or the nitiiastjas is of particular significance to our study. It 
will betp US to understand, firstly, in what manner the twn branches of 
knowledge were connected with each other. Secondly, it will enable us to 
know the main schools of ancient Indian political thought, and the contri¬ 
bution to the science of government by some of the great political thinkers 
of the ancient times. And, thirdly, it will take us to the problem of the 
analysis of ancient political thought and to the concept of the State as it 
existed in ancient India. When we shall have elucidated these problems, 
we shall be in a position to see how far the greatest nf the Indian thinkers 
could be compared with their contemporaries in the West; and to describe 
the different political institutions of the ancient times, 

». CONMO T ATION O F THE TERM D A N D A 

before we do so, however, it is necessary to understand as to what the 
ancients meant by the term daydamti. The vagueness which surrounds 
the term dharmit is not seen in the case of the dandanirr. At the outset 
it may be observed that ilaqdajutt, arttoiSitra, nJtiiSstm. rajaiSstfo, 

rajanlti and rajadharma arc more or less synonyms signifying, in general, 
the rules of conduct of kings, regulations relating to the production and 
acquisition of wealth, and ideals of administration which came within 
the purview of the science of government." The term dunda appears to 
have been used in different periods of antiquity for a staff that was meant 
to ward off demons, who came to disturb a sacrifice, or for driving away 
cattle, or for signifying the attainment o! manhood by a youth on the 
completion of his initiation (upamyanam), or for the handle of a ladle, 
or a similar implement used in a sacrifice, or, as In most cases, for a 
weapon," This last meaning ultimately prevailed over all the rest, and, 
because of the nature of the factors that brought the ancient Indian State 
into existence, came to be finally and irrevocably identified with the 
science of government. We shall have lo revert to the theory of danda 
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later on when we shall discus the justification of the Slate it] the ancient 
limes. 

Cl. THEORIES RELATING TO THE RELATION¬ 
SHIP B E T WEEN T IS E D H A R M A S a ST R A S A N D 
T H E D A N DAN IT I 

1. introduction 

There are three theories relating id the above problem—the first which 
maintains that the was evolved from the dharmaiastrai ; the 

second which affirms that it did not come out of the latter but that bush 
developed mi parallel lines ; and the third which stales that ii was opposed 
to the dkarmtiifctmt* A discussion of these theories will bring us to the 
f jness sou of the probable period when the dandanJtt originated, and when 
it was reduced to a systematized body of knowledge. 

2. THE DANDANITI WAS E V O L V EH FROM THE 
D II A R M A 5 A S T R A S 

The advocates of ibis theory arc Professor Win t emit it and Dr. Kane, 

(zr) Pmfrss&r Wintrrnitz'i Thfury 

Professor Win tern it z's arguments may be summarized thus: she arthaiasira 
was origin all I (aught in the schools of the dharmasdsirtu among the duties 
of the king; bill' at some lime, it branched off from the dharmasSstras and 
wa$ taught in separate schools of the arthaMilra, the reason being that 
the same teachers appear in the Miihabhafala and elsewhere as authors of 
both i he dharmai&stras and the arihai&stms** 

Professor Wintemitz seems to maintain in She above theory that the 
d&ndamti was originally included in the tlhfittiutiiiihm but that h 
branched off from the latter in the course of ages, having an independent 
existence of its own. This is not. a* we shah see presently, unreason a hie, 
but his other statement relating to the similarity in she names of the 
teachers, who appear in She Mahabhfimta and in other works as authors 
of both the dharmasastmi and the arihoinstras. h more superficial sban 
convincing. 


(6) Dr, Kant’s Theory 

Dr, Kane's elucidation of this theory is dearer and more rational This 
eminent authority on she dhammiastras writes thus: “Though Artha&stra 
and Dhamiasasira are often contradistinguished on account of she difference 
of the two Sastra* in ideal* and in the methods adopted to reach them. 
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Anhaiastra is really a branch of the Dhannafastra as ilie former deals with 
ihe responsibilities of the kings for whom mb arc laid down in many 
irealises on dhnrma™ In an earlier context he stales that fajadharma 
is a very important subject of the dlmrmaBstrm ; and that the arthoimra, 
which is principally connected with the rights, privileges, and responsi¬ 
bilities of the ruler It, therefore, properly speaking a part of the 
dharm&i&stra** 

Dr. Kane has given us a due to the solution of the problem relating 
to the relationship between the two brandies of knowledge, but has not 
elaborated it. His exposition of the theory is decidedly more reasonable 
than that of Professor Wiuternitt, but it will have to be explained more 
fully in order to understand in what manner the dandantti was related 
U> i he dharmaiastTos, 

3. THE DANDANtTI WAS NOT BORN OUT OF THE D H A It W A * 
Si AS Tit AS BUT WAS EVOLVED ON 1 S n K P E X fl E S T LINES 

This theory has been maintained by Dr. Narendn Nath Law and Professor 
K a ngaswami A iyangar. 


(a) Dr. Law's Theory 

Dr, Law subjected the theory of Pnrfcnor Win tern iti to a searching 
criticism, and came to the conclusion that ihe dh/irmaMstras amt the 
art fodiiit rds developed on parallel lines. JP „ . . Just as the Dharmaifistrns 
had a triffvi period, so also the branches of learning. v&rUa and dandantti k 
utilised by the Arthasastras. parsed through a dmilar wim period, and 
could well base been contemporaneous with the works of the corresponding 
stages of development of the dharmiddstras^ 1 

Evaluation of Dr. Lauf$ Thtorx. Dr, Law's argument relating to she 
existence nT the sutm period in ihe history of the damhmiL is plausible, 
although it is doubtful if we have to agree to the other view that the 
sutra period of the dandanlti also passed through the identically toirev 
ponding stages of development winch the dharmnMsifm underwent. 1 
Until sufficient proof k available in the sulm literature itself that, along 
with the main topics dealt with in it, namely, those relating to domestic 
ritual of all kinds, there were other subjects relating to admin isEiatinti 
and government, 31 it is dilBaili to accept the hypothesis that the different 
stages in the history of the dandamti were contemporaneous with those 
iu the history of the dharmaldstms. 

A significant point in this connection Is that relating to the chronology 
of the dharmaMstras and of the dandanlti. It Is true that there is no 
definite chronological data that could help us to settle this poini beyond 
dispute. But the evidence of Yaska, and of the authors of the dharma* 
wxtrm themselves. Gautama. BattdhSyana. and Apastamba, conclusively 
J 
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proves tiiat the dharmasoslra literature* as Dr. Kane has amply shown, 
existed prior to the age pf Yaska (sixth century u.a); while the sutrfi lUcra- 
ture, according to the same authority, cannot go beyond &0O i-L 11 A 
further point which militates against the theory that the dmpdcmlti lUeia 
Lure iniglu have passed through stages of development corresponding to 
those of the dharmatiktras is that such a parallel development in the 
dttt + u}amti literature ss not visible even if we compare it with the JBfw 
literature itself. For instance* all the Vedtc Samhitas, according to Professor 
Julius Eggeling, came to he collected In digests called the Brahmajuts ; 
which, because of their diversity in arrangement and treatment of materials, 
came to be treated, in their turn, in concise manuals of ceremonial rules 
called the Kalp/i Sfifrar. 11 Here we have a clue to the rejection of the 
theory of Dr. Law. It relates to the fact that what were originally, as 
in the ease of the Vedic Samhitas^ ancient texts of an elaborate nature, 
came to he condensed into a form of digests like the Utah maws which, in 
their turn, came to be treated in the shape of more concise manuals like 
the Kalpa Sutrm. In other words, this process points to a gradual reduc¬ 
tion in si id of the original texts with a view to bringing them into a form 
that could meet with the practical needs of the later ages, 

One wonders whether one could come across this process of gradual 
reduction in size in the case of the daridriniti. No doubt, as mentioned 
below, (he reduction of the original size of the nrthtisaslm from IKHkODO 
stanzas attributed to Brahma, to 10,0110 stanzas by Siva as YiAalukstf, then* 
to 5,000 by Indra. then, to 3,000 by BrLfclspalip and again, to 1,000 by 
U^anas, undoubtedly points to a reduction in size of the earlier versions 
of the arttmi&stm. But there are two objections against the assumption that 
the above necessarily corresponded to the stages of development through 
which the Stimhittvs passed. First, according to the Mahubhataia, the whole 
literature described in it represents she three topics of dharmn. arthn, and 
and not artka alone. This would preclude the nrthn^lms or 
dnndamtxs possessing an individuality of its own—a consideration which 
would rob the strength of the main argument relating to the existence of 
she dnudamti ;ts a separate body of literature, And, secondly* admitting 
that there was a gradual reduction in size of the mtluriastm. it cannot he 
understood win a further reduction was noi attempted, especially after the 
age of Usunas, so as m make it truly concise in the manner of the Kalpa 
SUtmu, On ihe other hand, we have the fact that Rautilya's Arthaiatfrn 
was made up of 6,000 stanzas, 180 sections. 150 chapters, and 15 hooks, as 
Kaulilya himself informs ua,* 1 That Mnuryan Prime Minuter, therefore, 
not only did not observe the main characteristic of the sutra literature, 
namely,, the reduction in size of the earlier manuals on statecraft, but raised 
it to a size higher than that attributed to Indra himself, viz,. 5,000 ifokqst 
Here is a fact which seems to violate any assumption that the damhmjti 
literature could be made to agree with ihe dharmsdastfa literature in the 
matter of a parallel development. 
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Indeed. there is good ground to assume that tilt a certain period, con- 
coming which we have no definite chronological data, the dandaniU was 
a pm t of the dh&rmasastraj. What. makes it difficult for us to accept the 
view relating to the parallel development of the dlwrm&dastms and the 
daqdamti, as given by Hr. Law, is that there h no indication anywhere that 
Hie dandamti literature passed through even such stages which, for instance. 
Dr, Kane would ascribe to the dharnmidslras, These were, according to llte 
latter scholar, the fim stage of the dharmasutras and of Monusmriti dating 
"from at least the 6lh century tt*C* to the beginning of the Christian era" ; 
the second stage when most of the versilied smritis were composed, ranging 
from the early centuries ol die Christian era to about a.d. 800 i and the 
third stage of die commentators and writers on digests, covering over a 
thousand years from about the seventh century A,n. to a.d. I80UA* Granting 
for argument's sake, that the chronological division of the above three 
periods which, as Dr, Kauc admits, although well-in a iked somewhat overlap 
each other, is correct, it cannot be said that the different stages in the 
development of the dandamti literature were contemporaneous with the 
periods of the dkarmtri&stnu. What support* this assumption is that even 
in the age of the iUrnnismtih it.se] L the datidamti had no separate existence, 
although Maim undoubtedly refers to the great antiquity of the dandamti 
thus: "For the king's sake, the Lord formerly treated after his own son, 
Punishment, the protector of all creatures, (an incarnation of) the law, 
formed of Brahman's glory,**” 3 his proses that the science of punishment, 
or dmjdanlti, was of great antiquity: and that it is not improbable that it 
might have been, as Dr. Lass affirms, in existence along with the dhartna 
sittlras from the most ancient times. But the silence of the author of the 
Manmmfiti in regard to the individual existence of the dancfanlU prevents 
us front maintaining that that branch of knowledge, granting its antiquity, 
necessarily evolved its existence parallel to that of the dhurrna&stra*. We 
shall see below that we could within bounds of probability indicate the 
age when the dnndamli originated. But, wc may repeat, until more definite 
evidence is found to the contrary, it is difficult to subscribe to She view that 
the dharmaiSstra* and the dandamti had a parallel course of development.** 

(fr) Profetwar Aiyangprs Theory 

Professor Aiyangai is also of the opinion that the daydamU was not born 
out of the dharnutiaslra hut was developed on Independent lines. While 
dealing with the dharmaSttetfas and the arthaiSstfm, this eminent historian 
writes thus: "In the Nfiisastras we have, on the other hand, an indepen¬ 
dent body of literature, whose origin, standpoint, outlook, and standards 
differ from those of the canonical lawbooks (Le. those on the dharrna- 
iast raj)." Later on in the same work, while elucidating the practical side 
ol the urtha$a$tms r and the difference between the canonical law books and 
those on polity. Professor Alyangar writes thus: "It is hardly necessary 
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t q enlarge further on thb difference between the canonical law books and 
the books on polity. It should suffice to say that it Is on this ground that 
a canonical law book would claim to supersede a mere work on polity. He 
then cites the opinion of Yajiiavalkya that the "Dharma^astra b stronger 
than Arthasastra" P and adds the testimony of KautiJya in regard to the 
superiority of the dkarm&i&stras over the dantfanUi* 1 about which there is 
hardly any dispute. 

Evaluation of Professor Aiyangars Theory. It has to be admitted that, 
hi regard to the outlook and standards, the two branches of literature differ 
considerably. But beyond explaining the point that the mti&stras reflect 
the actual political conditions as prevailing in ancient India/ 1 the learned 
Professor has not elucidated bis main theory that the dan4cnTti did not 
originate from the dharmaiastw, and lhat the two developed on indepen¬ 
dent lines. Me has Timber not explained a signilicant point in the com¬ 
parison between the two branches of study—than relating to the origin ui 
the d&ndaniti. We shall sec Lhat it is this that will enable us to maintain 
lhat the theory relating to the so-called independent origin of the dundamti 
is hardly tenable ; and that, therefore, the exposition of this theory l>> 
I>r_ Law r and Professor Aiyaugar does not rest on cogem grounds. 

-J + IJANDAMTI WAS OPPOStD TO THE D II A k H AS A SI R AS 

I he advocate of this theory was Professor A. B, Keith who* while admit ting 
shat the arihmastras or the miiidstras or the mjanxti or the dandamti were 
one and the same, viz., die science of conduct, or the conduct of kings/’ 
affimed that the arthn&slm and the mtisaslm were opposed to the dharma* 
tasty a inasmuch as they are “not codes of morals hut deal with man's action 
in practical polities and conduct of the ordinary affairs of every day life and 
intercourse”” 

Evaluation of Ft of e-star Keith's Theory r While dwelling on the difference 
In the outlook of the two branches of study* which is not denied by any one* 
Professor Keith does not explain the oiigin of the dandamti, although he 
certainly mentions the redactions of the arlhoMstras from the time of the 
Mahahhdrala and in particular by Brihaspati/ 1 We shall revert to this 
point later ojt But Professor Keith's theory relating to the opposition 
between the outlook of the daipdantti and that of the dhannmdstras docs 
not help us to solve the question as to which of the two branches was 
earlier* Indeed, he admits die antiquity of the concept of dharma and art ha 
by citing the fiiranytikeli Gfihyasutm which knows the three objects in 
life— dharma> artha f and kdma/* But neither this nor the learned Indo¬ 
logist's reference to the existence of a collection of 100,000 sections of the 
arthaiastta in the Mnhabharatad* helps us to understand the main point 
conceniing the precedence of one branch of knowledge over the other. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the eminent British Professor has failed 
to establish his theory relating to the opposition of the (iaqdanlti to the 
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dharmniasirm. The indecision on his part is apparent where we note what 
he says about the relationship between the dandamti and the dharrm^sirci. 
While commenting on poetics, he w rites thus: 

Poetics* cm the other hand, was hardly In any sense Vedic* and represents 
an independent secular science. Largely the same remark may be applied 
to the Ardiasastrjp or NTtiSastra* but there is some connection between 
li and the Dhartna&istia* even when both were distinctly developed, and 
we may quite legitimately suppose [hat the original schools of Dharma- 
j^astra included in I heir scope Lhe matters which later became specifically 
the objects of ArthaiSstra, politics, practical knowledge, technique in 
matters not primarily sacrificial/* 

I[ appears as if Professor Keith got liimsdf involved in a number of pre¬ 
sumptions only the last of which is accept able, if we agree with him in his 
comparison of Sanskrit poetics with the arthaid$tr&, it is evident that, like 
poetics, the urthaidstm "represents an independent secular science' 1 * This 
point he does not seem to have elaborated cither here or elsewhere in his 
well-known book. All that he has slated is, as remarked above, that the 
dandamti or the arthasastra was opposed to dharmaidstra inasmuch as the 
former was not a code of uiural conduct but a code of practical behaviour. 
This is not equal to stating that the dandamti represents an independent 
secular science. But Professor Keith almost came to the point when he 
stated that there is some connection between the dandamti and the dh&rtna- 
iUstru -and that the original schools of the latter included within their 
scope matters which later on became the specific objects of the arthaidstfa M 
viz. T politics, practical knowledge, and techniques in matters not primarily 
sacrificial* In the last detail Professor Keith does not aeesn to be quite 
correct, since lhe dhaimmdsiras did not deal so much with sacrificial 
matters or domestic ritual which, as we have seen above, formed the subject 
matter of the dharmas&iras* as with the universal code of righteous conduci. 
Frofessor Keith, on the whole, therefore, does not enlighten us on the exact 
relationship between the dharmatitstras and the dandamti > although in his 
statement that the original schools of the dhannasdstras included within 
their scope the matters which were specialized in the arihaidstTa, he 
approaches nearest the first theory mentioned above. 

5. conclusion 

Of the three theories discussed above* the most plausible appears to be the 
first tine which tvutild trace the evolution of lhe dandamti from the dharma- 
sdstms. In order to understand this point we may note the source of all 
knowledge, according to the ancients; the relationship of the dharma- 
idstras to it, and the connection between the dharmafastras and the danda 
niti as given in the Mariusmjiti All knowledge, according to the ancients. 
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Bowed from the Vedas, In fact, as is wcdl known* the word i atia itself 
connote* knowledge (from Vtd r "to knoW ,+ ). h dignities the sacred lore of 
iLic ancients.” The Vedas are styled imli> or revelation, and as such were 
earlier than the smjiih or tradition. The relative importance of these two 
has been given by Professor MacdondJ thus: "Works ot \ edic revelation 
were deemed of higher authority in ease ot doubt than the later works on 
religious and civil usage, called unrifi or memory, as embodying only the 
tradition derived from the ancient sages," 7 * This is in regard to the source 
of all knowledge. 

Now we come to the next two points—the relationship between shi 
dharmasasints and the Vedas. This point is clarified in the Mmusmjiii 
thus; ' The whole Veda is the source of the sacred law (dharttm)* next the 
tradition and the virtuous conduct of Those who know (the \ cxla fur liter), 
also the customs of hob men, and [finally) self-satisfaction, Whatever law 
lias lx fc en ordained for any (person) by Manu. that has been fully declared 
in the Veda: for that (sage was) omniscient." Then, again; Tor that 
man obeys the law prescribed in the revealed texts and in the sacred 
tradition, gaim fame in ibis (world) and after death unsurpassable bliss.' 
Further, Mann states: ‘The Veda (i.e, the sndi. or revelation), the sacred 
tradition (the wnnti}, the customs of virtuous melt, ami one's own pleasure, 
they declare 10 he visibly the fourfold means of defining die sacred law 
(dfterma)/* 17 

The relationship between the dhnrrnasastms and I he dnndaiuti in given 
thus by Ma.nu: Trout those versed in the three Vedas let him (the king) 
learn the threefold (sacred science), the primeval science of government, 
the science of dialectics. and the knowledge of the (supreme) soul 4 , from 
the people (the theory of) the (various) trades and professions/” 4 The 
position which the State, as typified by the king, occupied in the ancient 
[hues will be further clarified, when we shall discuss below its origin. 
Here it may be observed that the relative importance oi She datidanVi 
and the dhnrma&futras is further clarified by Manu, who justifies the 
riiitidamfi thus: "'Punishment alone governs all treated beings, punish¬ 
ment alone protects them, punishment w r aiches them where they sleep : 
the wise declare punishment (to be identical with) law/ 7 - 

In the above passages Mann lays stress on the supreme importance of 
the dtitidtinlH, although in the statement shat "the wise declare Punish¬ 
ment to l>e identical with the law", he seems lo imply that the dandrttuii 
was equal in importance to the dharmasdstras, and was perhaps 
co-existetu with She latter. This would appear to lend support to the 
\ iew that the darntmiTti passed through the stages of development similar 
to those which the dharmaifi&tms passed through : and that it had the same 
status as the dharmasfistras.. But as against this it may be argued that 
the undents did not seens to have considered the riandamti as having 
precedence over the dhurmasasini. On the other hand, the dharmaiastru 
was definitely superior id the dandanlti. This is admitted even by 
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kautiha, who writes thus: "Righteous and unrighteous conduct (dharmii- 
dhavmuu) are learnt from die triple Vedas; wealth and non-wealth from 
Varia ; the expedient and the inexpedient (nayamyau), as well as potency 
and impotence (bat&balc) from the science of government/’" The explicit 
statement in Kautiha that "righteous and unrighteous conduct are learnt 
from the tFiplc Vedas" and that only "potency and impuicncy (are learnt) 
from the science of government" {dtindanlti), is enough to prove that the 
ancients clearly demarcated die wide range of righteous and unrighteous 
conduct from the limited objective of maintaining strength or of losing 
it. so far as the Stale was concerned. 

That KautiJya definitely assigned to the diiarmaiSstras the right of 
precedence over the dnndanltii. or, over all matters of the State, is further 
suggested by the following Statement in the Arthasastm: <L Whenever 
there is disagreement between history ( raritra ) and sacred law {dhnrmd), 
nr between evidence {%*ynvaham) and sacred law, then, the matter shall be 
settled, in accordance with sacred law" {safmlhhyu dharmalastrena Hiistmm 
r« i^amharikmih yasminarihr virtidhyet dkarmcnariham vinaicayct ) 1 ' 1 
We shall see below that Kautiha will clnrih his position still further in 
regard to the subordinate position of the dandtimti, when compared to the 
dharmaMsiras* Yajilavaliya is even more emphatic on this point. He 
states: "Dharimisdstia h stronger than the arthafastm {arthnsatfrfiitu 
h&lauat^Mrmaifistmth iti sthitah) ; and that when the former and the 
latter are in conflict, the dhatmaiaslm will prevail."** It is dear from 
this that the artimiaslrtt nr the dandamti occupied a subordinate position 
in regard tn the dhaTwuisaslrm. 



CHAPTER V 


WHEN DID THE DANDANm SECURE AN INDIVIDUALITY 

OF ITS OWN? 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Neither the statement of Mann thaL the science of government was 
primeval, and that "the wise will declare Punishment lo be identical with 
the law", nor that ol YajHavalkya that the dtwrmafaslm will prevail in a 
conflict with (he arthasdstra, will help us to understand as to when the 
dandanJti branched off from she universal code of righteous conduct, and 
came to have an individuality of its own. In oilier words, we have to 
find out from the ancient texts die probable period when the daijdtmlh 
was separated from the dharma&Lslra as a kind of an independent branch 
of knowledge. 

B, THE EVIDENCE OF THE SATA PATH A 
BRaHMA NA 

The answer to the above question is found in the Satapatha Bruhmamt 
( I ie Brahman a of (he Hundred Paths", so called because it consists of 
one hundred lectures or ndkyaySs), in which the king h represented as 
the wiclder of the danda or the rod of punishment* while he was at die 
name lime himself immune from punishment. The passage in question 
is the following: 

They (the ndhvaryu or sacrificial priest and 3m assistants) then silently 
strike him (the king who is being consecrated) with slicks (danda), they 
guide him safely over judicial punishment (dandabadhrf ): whence die 
king is exempt from punishment (a-da$dya) t because they guide him 
safely over judicial punishment.” 

Hax we have in she above passage the dearest proof of the rtkarma* 
td&tras preceding the dandanTti in the sense that the consecration of the 
king, according to the former, takes place first. while his association with 
the sticks (danda) comes afterwards, Before we discuss further the sigm 
ficance oT the above, it is necessary io observe as to what were the texts 
called the Brdhmanas, and how the above could he utilized to substantiate 
a statement made in the Namismriti in regard to the antiquity of the 
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tlandaoiti. The Erdhmanas were theological treatises dealing with devo- 
lion oi pfS)cr, and written mostly in prow. 1 hey grew up amidst a 
sacredota! tradition long after the Vedic hymns had been composed.'* 
There is no chronological indication in regard to the Satapathn Brahmana, 
But this work is considered “next to the Rig Veda, the most important 
production in the whole range of Vedic literature"." "The internal 
evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana”, according to Professor MacdoneU, 
belongs to a later period of the Brahmana age”." Since that eminent 
Indologist would assign the BrSkmanas to the period ranging front circa 
800 b.c. to 500 B.C.,* 1 and since, according to the same authority, the 
Satapathn Brahmana belonged to a later period of the Brahmana age, it 
would not be wrong to assign it to about 700 b.c. For our purpose, we 
uiay observe that the definite association of the sticks or danda with the 
king during the latter's consecration {abhheka), as given in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, seems to justify the statement made in the Manusmritt about 
the primeval nature of the science of punishment whiic, at the same time, 
clearly pointing to the precedence of the dkermaiastras over the dandamti 

<■ 1 H F. REDUCTIONS OF THE ARTHASASTRA 

Jhe antiquity of the dandanlti suggested above may not be confounded 
with the question of the reduction of that science to some definite form to 
which we have referred in a previous context. The traditional account of 
this process as given in the Makabhamta may be repealed ihu.r tirihma 
the Creator, was the author of a work in 100,000 sections on the topics of 
dharnia, art ha, and kama. God Siva as Viialaksa reduced it to 10 000 
sections in consideration of the brevity of human' life, India brought it 
down to 5,000 ; and, Finally, India's work called IU1 hud an taka, called *0 after 
one of his epithets, was reduced by Brihaspati to A.000, and by Uianas still 
further to 1,000 sections " The mythological account of the reduction of 
the earlier versions of the arthasdstra, which were written or composed 
along with the other topics of dharma and kama, thus given in that epic, 
may be understood in the sense that in some period before its age, attempts 
had already been made to reduce into some shape the concept of the danda- 
mti or arthasdstra. The antiquity of the science of polity is suggested not 
only by the account given in the Mahdhhdmta but also by the opening 
sentence In the Arthaidstra of Kautilya to the following effect; "This 
Arthasastra is made as a compendium of almost all (he Anhajiastras which, in 
view of the acquisition and maintenance of the eanh, have been com nosed 
by ancient teachers/" Kautilya will, as will !>e narrated below, give the 
names of most of the ancient teachers, 

D. CONCLUSION 

Hie above traditional account, it may he added, which mentions the three 
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brunches of study— dharnut, artha. and kama —does not, howcV "\ e!tp1 J Clt ^ 
Lve that the datf.nlti bad branched off tom the pu«« body of the 
Cion but it point to tlong ™tb the » ota 

subjects it had been reduced to writing. It may be presumed that, since 
the^beginning of a dear concept of the dandmlti. in the shape of **<> 
uLml only in the demparta ***».,«. and «■».*» 
orier it mentioned ill .he MuMMIMu. » "»‘ '".pnibable that fro™ 
he a« ..f the -«m.po<*e mhm«w to that of that epic, the te.ei.ee of 
£Zr« had ciilMged in i.t f.aai torn. Indeed, the 

body of rules embodying the dandamU m the earlier epic Ru »«>*»«■ 
suggests that this supposition of ours is not without bmndaLon. It 

JS as if the tnlhomra as a distinct branch nf study received recognition 

only in the age of lire Mahaiitt&rats. 










CHAPTER VI 


SOME REMARKS ON THE BAND AN III IN GENERAL 

A. THE STATUS Ot L THE AUTHORS OF THE 

DA N DAN HI 

A few more considerations about lbe dadyamti in general may be made 
before we pass on to the next major topic of the schools of ancient political 
thought. The first point relates to the status ol the authors of the 
d&ndanltL The statements in the ancient texts that all knowledge, 
including that of die dandatutt, is to he traced to the Veda$ f and that 
rfkarma was superior to the Stale, do not mean, as Professor Macdnnell 
maintained, that "even in the first Vedtc period 11 the priesthood "had 
occupied an influential position 11 , and that the priests "secured for them¬ 
selves the dominant power which they have maintained ever since"," 
The proper appreciation of the position of dharma is given thus in the 
Bfihadarmyaka Upanifad: "Brahma (the Supreme Being) created the 
most excellent Dharma. Dharma is the king of kings (kMtmsya-k§trafh). 
Therefore, there is nothing higher than Pharma. Henceforth, even a 
weak man rules with the help of the Dharma as with the help o£ a king"* 1 
When the ancients had thus immortalized dharma, arid raised it above 
the State, they gave expression to an idea which far transcended that of 
Pindar, who said that “Law' (was) the king of all, both mortals and 
immortals 11 / 3 This is because the dharma of the ancients connoted far 
more subjects than the law of Pindar. 

E. THE DAN DA NIT I WAS NOT THE PRODUCT 
OF IDLE AND MISCHIEVOUS BRAINS 

The next point to be borne in mind ts that the concept of danda was 
not the work of idle brains, who invented it to enslave and lo maintain 
in perpetual political servitude the Indian population. Nor does that 
concept reflect a philosophical outlook unrelated to practical life. Both 
these views are erroneous estimates of the theory of dmtdanUi. Instead of 
holding the population in eternal bondage, the ancient tSiatc which was 
based on the dandamti^ created an atmosphere tn which the aspirations 
and feelings which sprang from the unrepressed activities of all sections 
of Society, were allowed to grow adding thereby to the general well-being 
of the social order While the dandariUi restrained the unruly, it helped 
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ihe Imlk of the sotielv to release die responsive talcntt inherent in men. 
Along with dharma, it brought into existence social instincts which were 
latent in the varoius sections of ihc people, and width could grow only 
with the ass lira lice bom out of protection- The ancients learnt to depend 
upon society and to protect it because of the opportunities which the 
tiaadaniti provided them. The (landamti was not a code of profitless and 
relentless precepts- It rcllectcd the actual conditions in which men lived ;** 
and it was directed to the maintenance of the material side of society 
which needed vigilante and guidance* While the dhnrmaisstfas embodied 
die universal code oT righteous conduct, die dandatiiti touched a specific 
aspect of that code which referred to the State- When the ancients 
acknowledged the superiority of the dhtvmasastfas over the darrfantti. 
they gave expression to an eternal truth which was as much valid then 
as it is today, namely, that the sped he behaviour of the State can be 
understood only In terms of the general behaviour of society- The goal 
of die dharma iSs trus was the fulfilment of the lives of all sections and 
classes of the people, cadi class according to the duties and rights assigned 
to it by ancient usage and convention- The damlanltt made it possible 
for that ideal to be realized through (he instrumentality of the State. It 
is only in this way that w r c can appreciate the dictum of the ancients 
that the State had to maintain dharma. 


Part Two 


THE MAIN SCHOOLS OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


* 



C HAPTER l 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


A. INTR O I) UCTION 

The historian who attempts to descrilic the main schools of ancient 
Indian political thought performs an apparently impossible task. He “ 
„ot only confronted with the difficulties relating to the limitations of the- 
entire study of ancient political thought hut faced with the problem of 
looking for in vain for materials in the alluring lists of teachers mentioned 
in the ancient texts. These are Lite genealogical lists of teachers railed 
the wnb*i (Jit., bamboo, in the sense of spiritual descent). 1 he l amsa 
lint It mat in of the Soma Veda, for instance, has a long list of tcachcts of 
that Veda. Then, there is the tmmla of the SankhySyam Ampyakn ami 
the vatitia in the Satapatha Rrahmanad These refer more to leathers of 
the theological subjects and sacrificial ceremonies than to those who weie 
concerned With the problems of the State.* They may not be or much 
use to us in the elucidation of our subject, Wc have to fall back upon 
the artlu&istras themselves in order to find out some clues regarding ihc 
names of great teachers and [heir schools in the field of the dandanlU. 
While some illustrious names of teachers and their schools are available 
in the ancient texts, it is only in the comprehensive work of katuiha that 
we have some details about the teachers and schools lIuii preceded him. 
We have, therefore, to turn to the Arthaidstra of that Maury an Prime 
Minister. 

B It A U T 1 L Y A 1 S STATEMENTS ANALYSED 

Kuutilya dearly states, we may repeal, at the beginning and end of his 
bixrk that his work was "a compendium of all the Anhaiastras, which, in 
view of acquisition and maintenance of the earth, have been composed 
by ancient teachers 1 *. 1 This settles beyond doubt that many authors on 
Politics had preceded him. On two occasions he refers to them vaguely 
as ancient teat hen :* hut in fourteen different contexts, as will be dear 
from the accompanying Table A, he mentions them by name. But his 
own teacher, who is referred to oil many occasions, lie never calls him 
by his name! The question now arises: how shall we find out the 
different schools from the time of Kantilya backwards? 

To the above question there is no definite answer, especially in v iew 
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of the limitations to our study which have already been explained earlier. 
In the absence of any positive data relating to this side of the question, 
we can only work on a hypothetical basis, keeping in view the statements 
of Kau(iiya> When we analyse his references to the various teachers who 
preceded lum, we find the following; 

L That, on some occasions he mentions consecutively certain teachers* 
as if they formed one category ; 

2, That, on other occasions, he mentions some other teachers likewise 
in a way to suggest that they formed another category ; and 

3, That, on sail some other occasions, he mentions in disorder the 
names of teachers, as if to create the impression that no order in 
their enumeration was ever imended by htin at all! 

l£ we try to analyse the various contexts in which the different teachers 
are mentioned, we arrive at the following categories: 

!# - 

Category A of Table B comprising four lists in winch Mann, llriliaspaii, 
Para^ara and Dianas are mentioned in succession, without any mention 
being made of Kan (Ilya's teacher, although in all cases Kautilya him¬ 
self is mentioned! 

Category B of Table B comprising five lists in which the following two 
sets of teachers are mentioned one after another—one set consisting of 
Eh a rad vaja T V iAI I a ksa x Fa ra£a ra a P Buna, K au n apadan ta , Va t a vyadh i, 
BahudantTputra. and Kautilya. the school of Ambhiyas being mentioned 
separately ; and the other set comprising Katya van a, Kaninka Bharad- 
\aja. Carayana, Ghotamukha, Ktnjalka, Pi kina and Piiuna’s son, with¬ 
out mention being made cither of Kau(]fya*3 teacher or of Kau|ilya 
himself. 

Category C comprising all the above teachers, excepting those beginning 
with Katyayana, all being mentioned in utter confusion. The unnamed 
teacher of Kautilya is always mentioned excepting on three occasions 
(Category A of Table B* list III; Category C of Table B. lists II and IV), 

C. THE POLITICAL PREDECESSORS OF KAU¬ 
TILYA ENUMERATED (THE MAIN SCHOOLS 
OF POLITICAL THOUGHT) 

From the careful manner in which Kautilya mentions the various teachers 
and their schools, it is apparent that, not withstanding the confusion in 
Category G* he considered certain teachers to be distinct from the rest. 
This is dear from the way he mentions the earliest of them—Manu a 
Eri hasp all. and U&mas. He does not conlound them with the next set 
of eight teachers beginning with Bhatadvaja and ending with BahudantL 
putra— Bliarathaja, Vi£alakya, ParaSara, Pikina, Katin apadan ta, Vaiavyadhi, 
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and BahudamTputra. The consistent manner in which Parliara is men 
tinned in the first three lists of Category B, proves that we have to assign 
that teacher to an age after Viialak^a and before Fijima, and not to an 
age prior to that of Brihaspati, as given in list II of Category A. 

In Category B there is another distinct set of seven teachers mentioned 
in list IV”. They were, in succession, Kfityayana, kaninka Bhaodvaja p 
Carilyana, Ghoiamukha, Kinjalka, Piiima, and Pikina's unnamed son. 
'['he recurrence of Pisima in this list is rather inexplicable, since lie hn^ 
been consistently mentioned in the same Category B in lists I, II, and 111, 
as coming after Faraiara and before Kpunapadanta. That this relative 
position of the three teachers—Faraiara. Piiuna T and Raunapadanta —h 
correct is proved even by referring to lists V and VI of Category C, where 
the teachers are mentioned in disorder. In these last two lisLs, if we oink 
the many references to Katitilya and to his reaches we arrive at a succes¬ 
sion list which h identical to that given m Category B. lists I, II, and III. 

It must be confessed that there is nothing to indicate the source upon 
which kautilya based his succession lists. Neither im own work nor that 
of any other thinker helps us in this matter. We have to fall hack upon 
a hypothetical explanation that Kautilya seems to have had four distinct 
categories of teachers in his mind—the first comprising three teachers: the 
second, seven ; the third, again seven ; and the fourth, two (Rautilvas 
teacher and himself). The succession lists, arranged on mere supposition, 
may be grouped thus: 

1. Mann 

2. Brihaspatj 

3. Likinas (Sukracarya?) 

4. Bharadvaja 

5. Visalakasa 

6. Farikira 

?. risiina 

8. kaunapadanla 

0. Vltavyadhi 

10, Bahudniitlpiira 

The ahove list mentions, therefore, nineteen schools of political thought 
from the age of Manu till that of Kautilya.’ If we accept ii as valid, it 
appears that from Manu till Kamil)a, the number of authors on the 
arthtismtra was smaller than the number of teachers given in the i r amsti 
of the Brahmanas mentioned in an earlier context. There is another 
detail which we may keep in mind. It may not be necessary to agree with 
Dr. Kane that, because Kautilya mentions, for instance, the school.*; of 
Maim, Briliaspati, U&nas* Par9£ara p and the Ambhiya* in some context*, 
and the individual teachers in some other con texts." 1 thev are to be classified 
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1!. Katyana 

12+ Kniiiuka Bharadvnja 
1 $. Carayana 

14. Choianinkha 

15. Kiiljalka 

16 . Fisuma^s son 

17. Auibhiyas (intervening some¬ 
where in the above list) 

18. The unnamed teacher 
FJ. Kautilya 



T A n L E A 


t 


St. So. Context ; Subject matter 


Somes of Teochen Their number 


Ref. to the 
Anhttia&tm 


1. Number of Science *.: Urn place of 
Arwik^ki, 

2. Creation of Minium 

3. Smirau of Council Meeting 

4. I'toi colon of Prints 

5. AuutinianlGuttra] 1 ^ miuinc work 
i A infill twining acnmiiils. 

fj. Taking of O&thft 
7, Robbery 

g. Time-serving 

nic Consolidation of Sovereignty 

10. Six-fold policy 

11. Calamities befalling sovereignty 

12. Aggregate trouble* of men 

IS. Duties of royal mcisengeri 

14. Paragraphical Divisions of the Anlu- 

15. Different come Ms 


Mario. ByihafpaLi, Uiana* 

, BhnrJilvSjo. ViW*k(». Pu*to«, 

J PiSuna, Kaunapadanta, VUivyadhi, 

1 Bahudantipiiiia. 

I Marnu Bfh-ispa.ii F lianas, Bharat 
1 tfja* Vi*a(5k£C Muauii 

, Bharedvlja, ViftlSk?c Pari^im. 

Pitamn Kaurmpadantfl, VlUtySdiu* 

1 the AmbLiyas- 

r Mieiu, Par3iani B BphaApadi 
l L ^UJJ. 

Vian», Mann. B^hupiti 

Manu, Ufcmas. Brlhaspati 

I Kilylyum# Kanlnka Blondvfija, 

CarSy nn:i. C howvmflcha , 

jalkal FlftUn. 

Btvmdvflja 

Vitftvy&dhl 

f SllME.nh J j.L, Vlialiksa 
£ Pjforta H K.mnapatlania, V3Uiivy3dhi f 

# Bfoirudvajj, Vt&lakss, PafflaRi, 
\ pifonn* KaunapukinU. Viiavy+idJii. 

j nimradvaja* VUfilaksa 
! Mmu< Briba^p.itL Ukna& 

i 

K 3i u tile's (ituij diet I teacher 


Three 

Page 5 

Seven 

Pages 12-14 

Seven 

Pages 27 -2B 

Seven 

Pages 52-55 

Four 

Pages G2-GS 

Three 

Hires 

Page 2Q] 

Page 216 

Six 

Page 2S2 

One 

One 

.Six 

Page 284 

Page 293 

Pages 549-52 

Six 

Pages 354-56 

Two 
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HClUKHJi Of POlJTICAL lllOtH.IlT 

iijjari from the individual teachers mentioned by Kautilya. Unless proved 
t<) the contrary, the assumption that every one of those ancient teachers 
had a school of hit own may he entertained, flii* alone explains why 
Kautilya mentions the six schools oil some, and the leathers on many, 
occasions. 



CHAPTER II 


1 HE SCHUOl JS DISCLOSED 


A. I 11L MIS T QRICIT V U ¥ T HE TEA C H E R S 
ME N T1O N L D BY K AU J ILYA 

Are ihe names nf Use exponents of the theory nf statecraft mentioned a jj 
the Arttiasa\tta of Kamilya imaginary or were they historical? An answer 
to this question will lead us to an inquiry whether any of the names men¬ 
tioned by Kauiilva are identical to those mentioned by other authors, Wc 
have in the MahMbharata the names of teachers of statecraft mentioned oil 
t wo occasions—once in the Amd&s&ntiparua, and then, in the Santipmvn, 
In the Former t&jadharma is said to have been composed by Brihaspati and 
■ while in the latter, the expounders of the rajaiastm {which is 
ano t her name nf n rthnsast ra) a re given I h u s: Br i h aspat i, Bharadva j a, Ga u ra- 
sir as, Kavya, Mahendra, Mann Pracetasa, and Vi&lUk&a. These were the 
henry ns f or professors, whose views were opposed to those of 5ambara,* 
Some considerations emerge from the above—first, that Brihaspati pre¬ 
ceded UAanas, who came earlier than Bharadvlja, thus agreeing with the 
succession of those two teachers as given later by Kaufilya. Secondly, the 
figure of Vi&laksa appears to have been real, although the same epic gives 
that name as an attribute of god Indrad And. thirdly, the Mahabhhmta men* 
lions five theorists, all of whom are not mentioned by Kaufilya, namely. 
Gaums ETas, Kavya. Mahendra, Maun Pracctasa and Sam bant. It cannot be 
made out why Knutilya excluded some of them from his lists. If we Lake 
them into consideration, it would mean that they have to be added to the 
names of teachers as given by Kauttlya, in order to form a complete account 
uF the ancient teachers. The total number of exponents of the mjadk&mm 
would then be twenty-four, 1 We have to leave this question of the historicity 
of the an den i authors on the arthai&sira here for want of further evidence. 
But there seems to be hardly any doubt [hat the nineteen names must have 
referred to historical personages, otherwise they would not have merited 
recognition at the hands of Kaiitilya, the most practical of all authors on 
statecraft. 


B. ON THEIR NAMES 

The question of the historicity of the ancient teachers mentioned by Kaiqilya 
leads us to another consideration—that relating tu some of their names, 
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They are so queer that one may wonder whether they ever stood for any 
historical personages at all? Thus, Vatavyadhi meant "one who suffered 
from gout" ; Kaunapadanta, M lie who has teeth like a demon" ; and Piiuna* 
"a spy* 1 . In the Rig Veda, and occasionally in later literature, the last 
name meant "a traitor".’ These names might be compared with others 
found in the ancient texts. Thus, for instance, Kutsa meant "one of the 
seven Sages" ; “Sunahscpa”, "one like a dogs fcaiT; Divodasa* "one who 
was a time-server"; and Camiasirah, "one with the leather head". I he 
metronymic ''BahudantTputra'^ which meant "one who was the son of a 
woman whose teeth ivere as long as the arm*\ may be compared with similar 
names occurring in the Brail mams* like Bhiradvijfpultra, "son of a female 
descendant of Bhfiradvaja", Gautamlputra, "son of a female descendant of 
Gofama", BbalukTputra* "son of Bhaluki", etc, Some of these names are 
also met with in the Brihadamnyaka t^panisad- As was pointed out by 
Professor J + Jolly long ago, "this mode of bestowing names throws a peculiar 
light on the literary etiquette of that time the traces of which are to be more 
discovered in the Upanishads." 1 * We have seen above that, as is related 
in the Mahtlbhamta, Indra's recension of the arthaswtrn was called Balm 
danitthi i; while Viialaksa was another Form oT the name nf Siva, 11 As to 
whether we have to agree with MMhavayajvan, the commentator on 
Kautilya's ArthiiidstTa, that the names Fisuna, Bharadvaja. kaiinapudanla. 
and Vatavyadhi stood for Narad a r Dronacarya, BtiTsma. and Uddhava res 
pec lively* 13 cannot be made out* since ivc do not know on what sources the 
commentator based his identification. So far as the names occurring in 
Kautilya's Art ha. mat ra are concerned, there seems no valid reason for reject¬ 
ing them as being unhistorical merely because they sound queer. It would 
be as Incorrect to reject them as it would be, for instance, to reject the name 
Kautilya itself. For tradition seems to connect it with Kuala, “crooked 1 '. 
But, as Dr, Ganapati 3asiri has shown, the correct form of that name seems 
to be Kautilya, "bom in Kulala gotra 1 ', the term Kulala being interpreted 
by KeSavasvamin in his NQrwTthamavGsamksrpa, as meaning both gotmni 
and an ornament, 11 . 

The unnamed teacher of Kautilya deserves a passing note, Tmc to 
the traditional convention of merely referring respectfully to his teacher but 
without calling him by his name, Kautilya never gives any indication of the 
identity of his illustrious teacher. Bui that did not prevent Kautilya from 
differing from his teacher on various fundamental issues. The onlv plays 
iblc explanation as to why the teacher was riot mentioned by Kautilya is 
that, perhaps* in addition to the above reason, the teacher stood by himself 
in the held of Politics, It may as well be that the teacher was as little as 
possible influenced by the earlier schools of thought. This explains why 
I he teacher is not mentioned by Kautilya* along with the oilier ancient 
authorities, excepting in list TTT of CategOn A and in lists II and IV of 
Category' C. 


CHAPTER III 


A TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF l'HE SCHOOLS 


A. INTRODUCTION: PRINCIPLES ON W H I C H 
T H E C HRONOL O G Y I S It V S E 1) 

,\vv ni&cussmx nf the probable ages in which the great exponents of the 
ancient theory of Politics lived, can only lx- hypothetical, since, excepting 
their names as given in some order and disorder in kautilya, and to 
some extent in the Mahabharata, there is no indication anywhere as to the 
criteria by which we could arrive even at a semblance of a solution. Never¬ 
theless it is worth while to attempt such a task, even if it were to give us 
an indication of their probable chronology the verification of which we 
may leave to future research. 

Before we undertake the above task, it is desirable to sec if there are 
any principles by which we could understand Kautilya s classification of 
the ancient schools. Here it is necessary to repeat a few considerations 
which have already been mentioned earlier. Kautilya mentions three sets 
of teachers—the one beginning with Manu ; the second, with Bhanldvaja : 
and the third, with KStyayniia—in a manner to suggest that they were not 
contemporaries but that they followed one another at sortie distant inter¬ 
vals. This would mean that we have to consider the three seLs of teachers 
as belonging to different ages. Secondly, in these classifications Kautilya 
always gives the place of precedence, in each of these three classifications, 
consistently to three great names—the earliest of them being that of Manu, 
the next in point of sequence, that of Bharadvaja, and the third, of 
KatvSvana, In classifying his groups, Kautilya never mentions Manu 
excepting in lists Nos. L II, HI and IV of Category A. This would justify 
our assumption that the most ancient name in the list of teachers was 
undoubtedly that of Manu. And. thirdly, Kautilya differentiates between 
the other teachers anil Manu, whom he places earlier than Brihaspati. and 
whom, for want of a more definite standard, we might style Manu, the 
lawgiver, as distinct from Manu Vaivasvata, whom Kautiha refer* in one 
definite context when he makes a spy say the following in regard to the 
justification of the king’s authority: "People suffering from anarchy, as 
illustrated by the proverbial tendency of a large fish swallowing a small 
one (mattyanyaySMibhiitah prajah) first elected Manu, the Vaivasvata, lo 
be king*” 14 But Kautilya mentions Manu, the lawgiver, in various other 
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comexij, 1 * and does not confound liim with Mann Vaivasvata. Tills, 
enables us to presume that the two were not identical. 

11. MA NO VAIV AS VAT A NOT THE SAME AS 
M ANU* THE LAWGIVER 

1. T I! F. I. EC* F. N V OF M A N U OF THE DEL I/O £ 

\ brief examination of the ancient lexis reveals that die above conclusion 
in rqf&nj n> the difference between Manu Vaivasvata and Maim, the 
lawgiver, h justifiable. The story ui Mann of the Deluge, or of die Itsli 
legend, is given in the datapaths BraHmaqa thus: 

The Adiivarvn (sacrificial priest) brought one morning water to Manu 
for washing bis bands. When he was washing himself, a fish came into 
his hands. It said—'Rear me, I will save thee!" Manu: asked the fish, 
'Wherefrom will thou save me?* It replied, "A flood will carry- away 
all these creatures: from that I will save thee!" Then Manu asked- 
"How am I to rear thee? 1 It a-asd. 'As long as we arc small, there is 
gTc.it destruction for us: lish devour fish. Thou wilt fust keep me in 
a jar. When 1 outgrow that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep me In it. 
When I outgrow that, thou wilt take me down to the *ea> for then I 
shall he beyond destruction, 1 It soon became a jhasa {a large lish); 
and it said—-"In such and such a year that flood will come. Thou 
shah then attend to me (he. to my advice) by preparing a ship, and 
when the flood has risen thou shall enter into the ship, and I will save 
thee from It/ And it happened as die fish prophesied ; in the same 
year in which the fish had indicated him, Manu prepared a ship ; and 
when the flood had arisen, he entered I he ship. The fish then swain 
up to him, and to its horn he Lied the rope of the ship, and by that 
means he passed up to the northern mountain which came to be called 
the slope of the northern mountain or Mami's descent, 11 

2, MANU OF THE l>ELUG£ NOT THE SAME AS MANU 

VAIVASVATA 

There is nothing to indicate in the above legend that Manu, who is thus 
associated with the Deluge, was the same as Manu Vaivasvata, On the 
other hand, the latter seems to have been a later personage far removed 
from the former. In the first place, the entire legend refers to a period 
of destruction and subsequent creation of mankind, when the question 
of ruling over men did not arise. Secondly, the latter pan of the legend 
in which occurs the story- of the procreation of the human race by Manu, 
who had been saved by the fish, dearly points to a period of antiquity 
when there could nut have been even a irtbal polity or the semblance of 
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a monarchical organ hat ion which Coaid be associated with Maim 
Vaivasvata. 11 


3, hand v a i v a s v a t a in the s a t a f a t h a b r a h m a n a 

And. thirdly, the Satapatha Rrahirmtitt itself refers to Manu Vaivasvata in 
a later context, white describing the Pariplava Ahyayana or the Revolving 
Legend, during the performance of the aivamrdha or the horse sacrifice 
ritual. When the Adhvaryu (sacrificial priest) sits tin a golden stool, in 
the company of the Motyi, the sacrifice!, the Bra I mi ana, <t™l ‘he Ldgiitri, 
he calls upon the Holrt to recount the beings, when the latter being about to 
tell the Pariplava legend (so called because it was renewed every ten days 
during the year), addressed the Adhvaryu, thus: “King Manu Vaivasvata, 
his people are Men, and they are staying here."'* Evidently diese men 
represented a stage of life far removed from the desolate one of dost me- 
tinn and the subsequent creation of mankind. We have to imagine a 
great interval between the age of Manu of the Deluge and that associated 
with Manu Vaivasvata, ft is only when we come to the latter that we 
have evidence of government, since Manu Vaivasvata is explicitly called 
king Manu Vaivasvata in the folnpallM HrahmuMfi. Since Manu of the 
Deluge was called 'Our Fatherwas considered as the ancestor of die 
human race, and looked upon as the most important of the ancient priests 
and heroes in llie Rig Veda ; and since the latter work cannot he assigned 
to an age lower than 2500 ».c., it appears as if we have to place Manu of 
the Deluge En an Lige much earlier than that Veda. Hypothesis ally he 
may l>e assigned to about 3500 b.c. or earlier. 1 ’ 

4. THE ACE OF MANU VAIVASVATA 

Having thus seen that Manu Vaivasvata was later than Manu of the 
Deluge the next point is: to what age could the former be assigned? 

[ he fact that he is mentioned in the Satapatha Brdhmaifa proves that he 
was prior to the age of that Brahmana. This presumption is borne out 
by another consideration relating to Nabhii-Ncdisu Manava. whose story 
is mentioned in the TViiftinyu Sumhiiu and in the Aitareya Brahma»a» 
As his name suggests, he was nearest in descent to Manu. He has become 
famous in the later Samkites and the Brahmanas, for the way he was 
treated when his father Manu divided his property amongst his sous, Manu 
referred to here was evidently Manu Vaivasvata, and not Manu of the 
Deluge, since the latter was amidst loo primitive and forlorn a condition 
io think of dividing property among his sons. We are to infer from the 
story of Nabha-Nedista Manava dial lie was earlier than the age of those 
texts. It would not be too much to presume that he belonged to the slightly 
developed period in which Mami Vaivasvata himself lived. The reference 
io the legacy of cows, which Nabha Ncdisla Manava received from the 
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Aiiglrasas^ 1 points to a stage of primitive development which cannot be 
associated with Maim of the Deluge* Mann Vaivasvata may be assigned 
to circa 2500 ii.o. f again, uii purely hypothetical ground a. 

5, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN hi A N U V A I V A S V A T A A N & 

M A N U j THE LAWGIVER 

Mann VaivasvaLa's ilLi ion ship with Mann, the lawgiver, may now be 
discussed, Here we arc again confronted with the same difficulty we have 
mentioned above, namely, that there is no due in the ancient texts ill at 
could help us to arrive at a tangible conclusion. We have to depend upon 
the statements of the AfomurnpYi in which it is stated that in the process 
of creation, Brahma created seven great sages (named) among whom was 
Bliyigu; and that "they created seven other Manus possessing great 
brilliancy, gods, and classes of gods and great sages of measureless power '. 35 
In a later context in the same work* Bhrigu being addressed by Manu, 
relates thus: 

Listen I Six other liigh niinded, very powerful Manns, w ho belong to 
the race of this Manu, the descendant of the Self-Existent (SvayanibhUj 
and who having severally produced created beings (are) Sviirocisa. 
Auttamij Tfmasa, Raivata, Caksusa, possessing great lustre, and the son 
of Vjvasvat. These seven gTcat glorious Manus, the lir*t among whom 
Was SvayainLhu, produced and protected this whole moveable and 
immoveable (creation) each during the period allotted to him/” 

It was seen above that Bhrigu was one of the ten great sages created by 
Brahma ; and that, along with the other sages* he bad created seven other 
Manus. This suggests that the last of the seven Manus, the son of 
Vivas vat, or Vaivasvata, could not have been the lawgiver, since he 
belonged to an age immediately following that of Bhrigu himself. It must 
be admitted that this is only a surmise, and that neither the Afmmmpti 
nor any ancient text is clear on the above point. The absence of die names 
of the six Manus in the Mapatha Rrahmana, points to their having been 
later than the age o£ the Brahmana. We may leave this cpiestiun unsolved, 
and merely observe that the statement that "the six other high-minded, 
very powerful Maims, who belong to the race of this Maim , as given in 
the Af anusmpii t h to lie perhaps understood in the sense that Manu 
Vaivasvaia preceded Manu. the lawgiver, by some centuries. The absence 
of the name Vaivasvata while referring to the ' Wise Maim" who com¬ 
posed "these Institutes of the Sacred Law' , as given in the Manmmnti^ 
seems to support the assumption made above. 51 
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{L THE FROU ABLE A C E Of U A N U + T H E L A IV C I V E It 

ir we agree to the above supposition that Manu Vaivasvata was Hot, the 
same as Manu* the lawgiver* it follows that there was a considerable interval 
after the Former and before the latter. We cannot make out what exactly 
was the age that intervened between the two great Figures, Neither is there 
any clue as to how many teachers flourished between them. Assuming for 
argument's sake, that there might have been about six teachers From the 
time of Mania Vaivasvata to that uf Manu, [he lawgiver, and allotting a 
span of one hundred years to every one of them, on die basis of the state¬ 
ment in the Manittmriti that “men are free From disease, accomplish all 
their alms, and live four hundred years in the Ivrka age* but in die TretS 
and (in each of) the succeeding (ages) their life is lessened by one quarter", 31 
\ve arrive at die probable age of Manu, the lawgiver, dins: 

Manu Vaiiasvaia: circa n.c. 

Intervening six sages, 
everyone of whom 

living one hundred years: (years) GOO 
Manu* the lawgiver: 1900-1800 u.c. 

An objection to [lie above calculation may be raised by saying that there 
is nothing 10 suggest that there were six other teachers intervening between 
Manu Vaivasvaia and Manu* the lawgiver. This is a valid objection which 
Cannot lx: satisfactorily explained, But the dale 190CM800 s.cl which has 
been thus hypothetically airlved at for Manu, die lawgiver, will enable us 
to reach the probable dates of the various teachers from that celebrated 
figure till Rauftlya, 

C. THE POST-MANU 5CHOOLS 
L CATEGORY FIRST 

The two important schools after Manu, the lawgiver* according to Kautilya. 
Were those of Brihaspati and Dianas. We have to recount die version of 
the different editions of the arth&iftslra as given in the Mahabhamta which 
was cited in an earlier context. Brahma, the creator, had originally written 
a work oil dhartw, art ha T and kama in 100*000 verges; Siva ViiaSak^a had 
reduced it to 10*000 in consideration of the brevity of human life ; Indra 
brought it down to 5 r fK>0 ilokas in the shape of Bahudantakti ; Brihaspati 
still reduced it to 3,000 ; and, finally, U San as still further reduced it tu 
1*000 verses.” From tins it may be inferred that Brihaspati preceded 
U&tm, and the latter, the author of the Makabhamia. There is no jtistflk 
cation to accept the opinion of the late Professor Keith that wc have to 
doubt the authenticity of the works attributed to Brihaspati and Dianas. 2 * 
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Oil the other hand, we may agree to the view of Dr. Kane that the work of 
U&uias was certainly an historical work, since it is referred to and cited in 
the Mah&bhamta, the MudrarMsesa, the 7 (T u dyct-A l ahab rah m an a, and bv 
\ isvarupa in his commentary on YZjtievalkyaP The schools of Urihaspau 
and Dianas, therefore. base to tie assigned to a period after Mann and 
before the age of the Mahabhamta. It is true Utat there is nothing to 
indicate that Manu, Brihaspati, and Llsanas followed one another in rapid 
succession. But there should he no objection to our reckoning them as 
having followed one another with probably a gap intervening between 
Mann and Brihaspati. Since we have assigned Manu to circa 1900-1800 
we may allot Brihaspati and Dianas to the age ranging from firm 1700 
u.^. io 1500 £,c. 

2, THE SCHOOLS OF CATEOORV SECOND 

In our lists described above, the three names of Manu, Brihaspati, and 
Dianas are always mentioned in a manner to suggest that all the three 
were apart from those appealing in the next list beginning with Bharadvaja, 
who was followed by Viialaksa and Paraiira. 1'hcsc three thinkers may be 
assigned to the age ranging from circa 1500 n.c. to 1300 is.c. 

3. Tilt SCHOOLS or CATECORV THIRD 

I he third category of teachers, as given by Kauri!yy, tx'gins with katyayatia 
awl ends with Valavyarfhi. We mat assign these ten or eleven thinkers, 
if we include in this list the Ambhiyas, to the period ranging from circa 
1200 ji.c, to 400 6,c., with an average of about seventy-five years to each 
thinker, ft is not improbable that they were the predecessors of the un¬ 
named teacher of Katitilya, whom we have to assign to the earlier part ol 
the same age to which Katitilya belonged (fourth century n,c.). 

D, THE PROBABLE CHRONOLOGY OF ALL 
THE SCHOOLS 

The chronology w j c have arrived at, on purely hypothetical grounds, for 
all the thinker* from Manu, the lawgiver, till kauri I ya, may now lie slated 


as follows: 





1. 

Manu. ihe lawgiver 

circa 

im lam 

H,C. 

2. 

S. 

U&mns 

| circa 

1700-1500 

&-G, 

4. 

Bharadvaja 




5. 

Viialaksa 

circa 

1500-1200 

BJL 

6. 

Parana 
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7, Katyayana 

8. Kan iilka BUaradvaja 
9* Carayaim 

10 + Goiaimikhu 
11. KJiljalka 
IS* Pib iin a 
13* Piiuria’s SiJii 
M + Katinapadama 
!">, Vatavyadlu 
] 6, Bali ud an tlpiiLia 
17* The Ambbiyas 

18, The unnamed teacher 

of Rauplya 

19. Kau|ilya 


cim I20CM00 b.c. 


400-320 


E OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE ABOVE 
CHRONOLOGY 


L T H f; ACE O l T HE S A I A F Alii A URAUUANA 

I he above chronological classification has certain objections against it* 
Leaving aside the innumerable objections centering round che names of 
Mami Vaivasvata and Mann, the lawgiver, which are met with in ancient 
literature, we may coniine ourselves to three major objections which arc 
as follows: first, since in the &ztap&lha Br^hmana Mann. the lawgiver, is 
not mentioned, it would mean that we have to assign that great lawgiver 
to a per hid later than that Bmhmana. IE, according to scholar* like 
Professor Macdonell, the Saiapatha Brahmaua (along with the other 
Brahmanas) is to be assigned to a period ranging from circa BOO n,c* to 
500 B.a, 441 it follows that Maim. the lawgiver, cannot be assigned to an age 
earlier than circa 800 p.cl 

But this objection does not carry much weight. In the first place, the 
fact that the author (or authors) of the tapatha Brhahmana does (do) not 
mention Mann, the lawgiver, need not necessarily !>c interpreted to mean 
that that lawgiver was posterior to the above work* One could as well 
argue that because Mann, the lawgiver, is not mentioned in the Buddhist 
canonical texts, he is to be assigned to an age later than that of those 
texts! Further, the age of the Satapatha Bmhmana itself is based on 
speculation. There is nothing to prevent ns from assigning that work to 
an age earlier than the date assigned to it by Professor MacdonciE More¬ 
over, it is evident from KaufiJya’s AriftaMstn i that between him and 
Manu, the lawgiver, there were, as shown above, at least eighteen schools 
of political thought. They could not have been the result of the imagina¬ 
tion of kauri Ip. Now if Kaujilya, as is rightly maintained by some 
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scholars, is said to have lived in the fourth century b.c, it cannot l>e that 
tve have to assign Mann, the lawgiver* to the period ranging from circa 
bOO b , c . to 500 B*(X which is the age of the liwhmanas, according \o 
Professor Macdnnelh We have no other alternative but to assign Manu* 
ihe lawgiver, to a much earlier age, so as to make provision for all the 
thinkers mentioned after him and before Kautilya, The age suggested 
above for Maim, viz., rimi 1900 b,c. to 1800 B.n, alone helps us to fix 
chronologically [ill die schools coming after him in a satisfactory manner* 
But assigning Manu. the lawgiver, to that age, lands us amidst certain 
difficulties relating to the nature of the language used in the jlfaniumnlt p 
to its internal evidence, and to the relationship of that work to the other 
dhar?naiaslro& r all of which form a subject that is outside the scope of this 
book. We may only mention this difficulty without attempting to solve it. 

2. M A N v * THE LAWGIVER, AND THE MAKA Blf Aft ATA 

There is, moreover, an equally Insurmountable difficulty about the 
chronological arrangement of the schools proposed above. If Marui, the 
lawgiver, U to be assigned to circa lIKK) 1800 b,c., it would run counter 
to die dale of die Mahabhanita which, as some scholars maintain, has to 
l>e assigned to circa 3102-1 B,c ate If in that epic, as related already, 
Brihaspali and Uianas are mentioned as having abridged the arthamtra, 
ihen K we have to assign these tw f o teachers to an age previous to that of 
the MflhahhUratti, Hanu himself coining earlier than JlrihaspatL There 
should be no objection co our assigning to him ro an age earlier than that 
of Brihaspati, according to this criterion, provided it is presumed that all 
the three thinkers lived a life much longer than the span of one hundred 
years given to them above, or that there were other teachers intervening 
between Mann and Usaiias about whom we know nothing for die present. 
This h t however, only a supposition which can tun he substantiated hy 
proof. 


8- THE problem OF K a T V A V A N A 

Finally, another objection may be raised against the chronological calcula¬ 
tion made above. It may be argued, for instance, that the dates given for 
Katyayana are imflmisihle, because he has been assigned to circa fourth 
century d.c. Here It may be observed that that name was borne by many 
persons, and that it was more a surname than the name of a particular 
individual. The ancient texts mention the names of Kfrtyayam, a woman, 
Katyayana Daksa Atreya, a teacher, and Kityiyampiilra, also a teacher. 11 
An index of the White Yujur Veda is attributed to a Katyayana, who is 
also credited widi ihe authorship of die Srauta Sfilms™ His age Is 
uncertain. Then* there is Katyayana, the author of the Fartikas or notes 
on Pan infs Grammar, whom Professor Macdonell assigned to about ihe 
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ilurd century n.c. a bur whom Professor R. G, Bbndarkar dated in the 
fourth century w,c. in the age of the Nandas** 1 Katya) ana mentioned by 
Kaufllya cannot be identified with any one oF the above, since he was 
more concerned with the exposition of the urthosdstra than with the 
Srauta Sutras or with grammar. Dr + Kane rightly differentiated between 
KihyJUana* the author of a smpti, Katyayamn the author of the &rauta 
Sutra. Katyayana, the author of the l f Srtikas t and KJtyayaiia f the author 
of the arlhnsistfa* 4 But the date he has proposed for the last named 
Katyayana, vie, p circa third or fourth century is, an our opinion, Far 

too late to l>e accepted. If h is agreed that Katyayana mentioned by 
Kan lily a was an historical figure—about which there can be hardly any 
doubt—then, we have to assign him to an age earlier than the fourth 
century B.e. which h the date usually given to Kautiiya, that K the age 
that has been suggested to the latter in this work, Kalya) ana** version of 
the flrihaMslra t as in the case of others mentioned by Kautilya^ lias been 
lost to us. 





CHAPTER IV 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SCHOOLS OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


A- T HE SCHOOLS REPRESENT L> F. F f N I I E 
STAGES O F G R Q W 1 11 

Whatever may be the scepticism with which the above assumptions tit 
regard to the chronology of the political predecessors of Kauri I ya are 
viewed, it is dear that their schools represent definite stages in the history 
of the development of ancient Indian political thought. The fact that 
most of their works have hcen lost need not come in our way of appre¬ 
ciating their contribution to the subject under discussion. The importance 
of the teachers and of their schools lies in the fact that they take u» to 
a period of considerable antiquity, thereby suggesting that damteittti or 
nrthaiastra or the science of government had already attracted the atten¬ 
tion of ancient thinker* long before the days of Krnuilya. The discussion 
of the various schools, particularly those of Mann, Brihaspati, and tisanas 
before the age of the Mahabhamta, would have convinced the reader that 
we have to refer to the pre-Mahabhanmn times for the beginnings of the 
formative period in the development of the ancient Indian political 
thought The existence ol various schools at different times suggests that 
the discussion of the theories was not confined to a single person or to a 
particular age but was spread over hundreds of years. 

B. THE ANCIENTS TACKLED PRACTlC A L 
PROBLEMS OF the STATE 

The numerous points of difference between Kaoiilya and his predecessors, 
some of which arc on questions of fundamental importance, undoubtedly 
suggest that the ancient Indian mind was as intensely engaged in ascertain¬ 
ing the truth and excellence of political ideals as it was concerned with 
the subtle controversies in the spheres of metaphysics, ethics and religion.** 
When we realize that these discussions arc to be dated to the ages 
corresponding, and perhaps anterior, to those of Plato and Aristotle *' we 
may venture to say that those times were, indeed, of intellectual fermenta¬ 
tion that had for their object the material well-being of society. The 
nineteen schools of political thought ending with Kauri)ya definitely prove 
that the ancients were not given to a mechanical repetition of each 
7 49 
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other's views but to ceaseless endeavours to ascertain how far Lhe end of 
the -State could best be realized within the ambit of the ancient dharmtt. 
They reveal, further, that the ancient Indian State was not in a moribund 
condition but was actuated by ideas which were modified by the political 
thinkers lq suit the needs of the changing times. We shall see towards 
the end of this hook that the principles enunciated by the ancient 
teachers, and as collated and edited by Kaiittlya, far from representing an 
idvllic picture of the State, were theories that actually governed the 
Indian States for centuries after his time. 

C. KAUT1LY A‘S l M P O R T A N C E 

1. THE A R T 11 A 5 A S T K A : A WORE FOR A 1.1. TIME 

Of all the schools of ancient Indian political thought, the most note¬ 
worthy is that of Kautilya, Professor Keith’s judgment lieu the Art ha 
sastra of kautilya did not represent the fine flower of Indian political 
thought” does as much injustice to the Mauryan Prime Minister as ro 
the learned Professor himself. We shall ace below in Part Four that 
Kautilya admits of an admirable comparison with Aristotle : and to that 
extent represents as fine a flower of Indian thought as that celebrated 
Greek political thinker does of the Western mind. Professor Keith passed 
3 hasty judgment on Kautilya before undertaking a comparative study 
of this nature. That eminent Indologist’s other remark, given in the same 
context, that Kautilya, although the minister of an Emperor, confined his 
remarks to a moderate-sized kingdom ; and that he did not “by word or 
allusion betray the name of the country for which and in which he was 
writing" 4 * shows a woeful lack of appreciation of the ATthaiaitra which, 
as we sliall mention in detail below, definitely refers to the vast country 
over which his royal patron reigned; and, what is likewise interesting, 
alludes to the latter in unmistakable terms. There is reason to believe 
that Kautilya, who was a thorough matter-of-fact statesman, promul¬ 
gated regulations which were designed to meet the needs of a State; and 
that his State was not of the impracticable and universal type as con¬ 
ceived of by Alexander the Great, or of an ideal condition like that 
visualized by Plato, but was exclusively meant for the people amidst whom 
he Jived. It should not he forgotten that his Arihasastra, in addition to 
its being a book of guidance for his royal master, was a manual on state 
rraft for the whole country and for all time.* 4 

Z K All TI L ¥ A ' $ ROYAL PATRON 

We may now take up the next point whether he mentions or at least 
alludes to his royal patron. Even granting that Kautilya docs not mention 
by name his suzerain, it need not romc in our way of appreciating the 
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importance of the Arthaiasin t. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
very many ancient Indian texts do nut contain either the names of their 
authors or of the regions whose products they were. This has nut prevented 
Indologists, including Professor Keith, from assessing their worth. Neither 
has it made such works less historical or less signiKirant. What is uf 
material consequence for our purpose is that Kantilya r following the 
ancient Indian tradition, did not mention cither his own teacher's or Jm 
royal patron $ i tome* Bm this shortcoming, if ever jt was from the 
standards of those ages, Kaimlyn compensated for by informing bis readers 
that he wrote his work for the King of Men (Kuufilyvna NuTcndTarthc 
sasaitasya vidhih krittih)* The Narendra referred to here could have 
been no other than Candragupta Manna himself 

3. IMS REfEHtNCE l O T II K C O U X T R V \ N D T II L T i M £ S | N 

w ii ic tl it r: l i v l u 

As for Kautilya's explicit reference to the country in which lie lived, ive 
shall discuss it in detail hi our comparative study of Kautilya and 
Aristotle below. The critics of KautilyLi, who have found fault with him 
because of his alleged unscrupulous teachings, have failed to note the 
nature of the times in which lie lived. It was an age when the ancient 
culture appeared to be crumbling; when the monarch* whom Katitilya 
helped to overthrow, namely, the N mid as, had proved utterly worthless in 
ilie matter of preserving the scriptures ; when after their overthrow the 
country was still Idled with their adherents, who were a source of great 
anxiety to the new Mauryan government : when, to add to the difficulties 
ol the latter* there were the foreigners in the Punjab and she adjoining 
regions, whose loyalty to the new government set up in Patahputra was 
doubtful ; when in the sphere of internationai politics a dangerous example 
of insecurity r perfidy, and opportunism had already been set in by the 
greatest of the Western conquerors, Alexander the Great, who had annexed 
a great part of the north-western regions,* 1 and whose most trusted 
lieutenant had, on the death of the great Conqueror, assumed an indepen¬ 
dent status as a monarch ; and when amidst all these internal and external 
dangers there was the dire need of setting up a Stale which, while being ab]e 
iei withstand any possible attack on it by the erst while royal family that had 
Ijcen overthrown in Magadha, and by the still powerful foreigners in I he 
Punjab, had to devise ways and means of creating an environment that 
would maintain the ancient dharma, fulfil it* obligations to the various 
sections of the people, and demand from them the utmost loyalty and 
service which only a stem atid benevolent government could expect from 
its citizens. Kautilya has in his usual cryptic manner given the object of 
his great w r ork in the last verse of the same thus: "This science has been 
made by him who from intolerance (of misrule} quickly rescued the scrip¬ 
tures and die science of weapons and the earth which had passed to the 

18749 
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Narnia king” (yc/m sas train ca siulram ca Nandarajagata ea bhulf tonti)* 
setiotlhrilditydia Una msham idam krilunt ). 41 

•1. kautIlya’s title ro greatness 

(rt) His D ark a Compendium 


Kaitliha’s title to greatness consists in having written a compendium of 
almost all the arlhastiiftas existing till his time, as lie slates in the opening 
sentence of his great work, and again in the last Book XV: "This 
Anhasastra is made as a compendium of almost all the Aithasislras, 
which, in view of acquisition and maintenance of the earth, have 
been composed by ancient teachers" {punticaryaih pmiltapiiani prdyaias- 
titan!)*' Its object was entirely practical as is proved not only from the 
above hut also from the concluding verses of the work: 

1 lius this £astra, conforming to those punt graphic divisions, is coui- 
posetl as a guide to acquire and secure this and the other world. In the 
tight of this Nastia one can not only set on foot righteous, economical, and 
aesthetic a I acts and maintain them, but also put down unrighteous, un¬ 
economical, and displeasing acts/ 1 


In the light of these statements it might be justifiably maintained that 
kaulilyas work was not only based on the arthaiditras extant till his days 
hut was meant for the practical guidance of statesmen. It might be objected 
that the words "this and the other world” (loknsya asytt parasya at) reveal 
the author’s predilection to a metaphysical belief in the utility of the Art ha 
iastra. Such an objection is invalidated l>y the opening sentence of the 
same Book XV in which he deli lies the term arlhasastra thus: 

The substance of mankind is termed art ha, wealth; the earth which 
contains mankind is termed arlha, wealth ; that science which I reals of 
the means of acquiring and maintaining the earth is the Arthaiastra, 
Science of Polity (mamtsySnSm ijitti/i-artkab mamtfyavaG bltiimih-iti- 
arthah tasy&h piithlvya labbapdlanopdyah testram arthasdstmih-ii i).** 

(ft) KantUya a Realist 

rile above helps us to give J.is next title to greatness. He was essentially 
a realist who dealt with the problems confronting men in this world In 
lusArthaiastm be has given to the country a practical manual on statecraft 
which no other author before him or after hint has given. With a -rim 
reality that would have done credit to a believer in the modern totalitarian 
tendencies of the State. Kamil fa analyses and solves the many complicated 
questnms facing the government of his day in a most practical and. perhaps. 
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ijt .i ruthless milliner.* 7 In this connect ion it is necessary to note and reject 
a view which maintains that Kautilya was only an idealist,, because his state¬ 
ments are not corroborated by the account of the foreign witness, Megas- 
thenes. This view is erroneous not only because it does not take into account 
i lie nature of the narrative of Megasthcnes but also because it ignores the 
many points of similarity between it and the Arthaiastm, In the last Part 
of this book dealing with Theory in Practice, it will be shown that there is 
agreement between Kautilya and Megasthenes, if the latter differs from the 
former, the error is entirely on his part. Mcgasthcnes' account of the 
Maury an Umpire, and especially of Pautliputra, was based more <m hearsay 
than on personal observation and as such cannot be said to possess the 
details of a work written in Sanskrit of which language that Greek ambus- 
sador was perfectly ignorant. Indeed, that foreign ambassador, inspile of 
having visited Pataliputra twice,** does not seem to have acquainted iiiui- 
sclf with the actual conditions prevailing iu the land some parts or which 
he Inis attempted to describe in his Imlika , But what lUUej information lie 
lias given iu liis work, which has come down to us in fragments, only 
iielps to confirm the opinion we have expressed above relating to the 
realistic approach of Kautiya to tile inaiiy complicated problems of the 
.State. 


(c) Treats Toll lies by Itself 


There is a third claim of that Mauryan Prime Minister to greatness. Of 
all the great teachers and writers on Polity, lie was perhaps the only one 
who treated Politics by itself and distinct from Religion. Mis reference 10 
the "other world", which occurs once or twice in Ids work, should not blind 
us to the Tact that lie does not treat political problems in terms of either 
ethical standards or of religious dogmas. No doubt, he was. like ail great 
writers on Polity, aware of the larger concept of itharma. This was in 
perfect accordance with the standards set up by his predecessors. But 
nowhere in his I took does Kautilya evaluate political action in terms of 
religious thought. His work, indeed, was a daring attempt at divesting 
Politics of Religion**—an attempt which is unparalIdled in the entire field 
of ancient Indian political thought, because he based the whole treatment 
of the subject on anvikjaki or reasoning. It is true that,, towards the end 
of ins work, lie introduced a stratum of supernaluralUm in the handling 
of important problems like the protection of the institution of the four 
castes ; S1 but even litre he does not lose sight of the practical ends of the 
State which he kept before him, and which arc evident throughout his great 
work, The supernatural bias bordering on the superstitious, on the part of 
Kautilya. may not be mistaken for Ids predilection for religion to solve some 
of the fundamental problems facing the State. 41 * He was as much super¬ 
stitious as any of the modem statesmen who. faced witli the crisis of a war 
and of a doubtful victory, have recourse to mass prayers to realize their 
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ends, Kaui Liyas treatment of Politics by It*cir and independent of Religion 
h erne of the most conspicuous Features of Ills work/ 3 

(d) His Contribution in Central 

blindly, Kan|ilya'a greatness consists in giving to the country a strong and 
centralized government which was perhaps unknown before liim p which was 
administered by a bureaucratic machinery ol a vast and complicated type, 
and which, among oilier tilings, laid great stress on the importance of local 
usage and customs ol tribes, communities., and corporations. We *hall 
analyse in detail die government as described in the Arihaiastm in Parts 
Four and Five below* Here it is enough to say that statements like the 
fedlowing, the JH portion of inheritance shall be made in accordance with 
the customs prevalent in the country, caste, guild (mngha), or the village ot 
the inheritors”, and that "the acquisition of the help of corporations is 
better than the acquisition of an army, a friend, or profits"/ 8 clearly point 
to ihe importance which Kautilya attached to the recognition of what may 
be called the Common law of the country, even when, as we shall sec 
below, he had unequivocally declared the commands of the king, or, in 
modem language, the statutes enacted by the monarch, to be binding on all. 
]n thus upholding the local customs and usage, he had mote than justified 
the illjmiction of Mann, who had ordained that immemorial custom was 
transcendent Jaw\ that it was, indeed, a source of hiw, and that Lhc king 
should settle the problems relating to the different castes, districts, guilds, 
and families after ascertaining the laws of every one of them/* 

D. PQ ST- R A U T 1 L VAN 5 C Ft U G L h 

The post-Kautilyan Schools of political thought which fall within the 
period of our study ending with a.p, 1000, were confined mainly to the 
following: that of Visrm, (before a.d, 200) ; Yajhavalkya, (circa a.d. 350) ; 
Narad a {circa AJ>. 500) : Kamandaka (circa a_i>, 700) ; and Somadeva Suri 
(a.d, 050). i& Of these the last two based their works on tliaL of Rautilya 
with this difference that Ramandaka does not give any tinge of Ills own to 
the views which he borrowed from Kautilya; while So mad ev a Suri, like a 
devout Jatna, modified the views of the Mauryan Prime Minister, especially 
when they came into conflict with the religion which he professed, 1 * As 
io what extent he and the other Jaina author before him, Jiimsena, the 
author of Adipurana (a*d. 783-S-i)/ T contributed to the totality of ancient 
Indian political thought will be discussed in Part Five below under the 
chapter on Kingship in Jatna Thought. 
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CHAPTER [ 


introduction 


A. M O D HR N T H EDRIES IN R E L A TIO M TO 

ANCIENT CONCEPTS 

While attempt ing to analyse the political thought of the ancients, wc 
arc faced with the problem of our modem concepts intruding into the 
ancient theories with the result that we seem to justify the latter only 
in the context of the former. A common method of approach in this 
direction is the one adopted by some Indian scholars, who seem to see 
many modem political ideas in the ancient mind. It is true that, a* we 
shall see* some aspects of [he ancient theories may appear to he of interest 
to us in the modern limes. But the proper way of judging the ancient 
theories is to study and appreciate them on the background of the past ■ 
and, if necessary; to see how far they could be coin parable with those 
expounded by contemporary thinkers in the West. Indeed, we dial! 
devote a considerable part of our study to a comparative estimate of tlfc 
political ideas of the greatest thinkers of India, Babylonia, and Greece. 
But the allurement of grafting modem ideas on the ancient soil h so 
great that (he most serious attempts have been made in India to explain the 
ancient theories in terms of the modem trends of political thought. One 
tif them refers to the concept of the State in the elucidation of whit h wc 
are confronted with some difficulties, 

B, DID THE MODERN C ONCEPTS E X J S T 

IN THE PAST? 

The modern concepts of the Stale and government have cast such a spell 
on scholars as to make some of them maintain that the idea of the State, 
as it is now understood, existed In the past. There seems to be no justi¬ 
fication fur such a view. The theoretical concept of the State, as wc now- 
understand it. was non-existent in the past ; and the ancients do not 
seem to have endeavoured to differentiate between the State and govern¬ 
ment as has been done in the modem times. 

It is well-known to students of Political Science that by the term State 
is meant a numerous assemblage of human beings generally occupying a 
certain territory, independent of external control and possessing an oigan- 
bed government to which the greater body of citizens render habitual 
8 * 57 
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obedience. 1 The main factors that go to form a modem State arc the fol 
lowing: territory, population, unity, and organization, Three of these, 
as wc shall see below, are also visible in the ancient Indian State. But 
they did not include the concept of government which has boih a broad ami 
a narrow meaning. In its broad aspect government means the sum total 
of those organizations that exercise or may exercise the sovereign powers 
of the State ; and in its narrow sense, the person or group of persons (who 
in a modem community may be numerous) in w'hose hands the organiza¬ 
tion of the State places for the time being the function of political control. 
In the hitter sense government is the machinery of the State which includes 
within it all the persons who express or administer the will of the State, 
tt follows, there fore, that the idea of the State is theoretical, and that of 
government* practical. 3 In terms of sovereign power, the State is the 
ultimate sovereign underneath which lies the agreement of the general will 
of the bulk of the people ; while guvniment is only the legislative sove¬ 
reign which, during the term assigned to it by the ultimate sovereign, 
makes laws of universal validity within its own competence, and possesses 
the right to exercise force in the maintenance of such Jaws and to main¬ 
tain its own authority. "Any body which exercises those rights constitutes 
a government.^ Government, therefore, is the legal aspect of the ultimate 
sovereign, which cannot arrogate to itself the substance of the latter. As 
the history of many modern countries lias shown, governments may fall 
without disturbing either the strength or dignity of the State. 

■ i lie above concept of the ultimate sovereign called the State ant! of the 
legal sovereign called the government is the result of the endeavours of 
modem Western political thinkers, who have thus not only distinguished 
Ijetwcen the two ideas mentioned above but have introduced a third 
one which is intimately connected with one of them. This is the concept 
of the general will which, as is well-known, was hist enunciated by Rousseau 
in (he of the French Revolution. It lies at the basis of the modern 
democratic -State. Without entering further into this intricate and in¬ 
teresting question, it may be said that when we speak of the general will* 
we refer to the will of the people to maintain the State, and to their general 
acquiescence in the decisions pf government, even when they may not 
approve of them or be convinced of their righteousness. The general will 
is unfommlated but real in the sense that it lies at the back of the State, 
It is the will of the community which upholds the unity of the State. The 
relative position of the three fundamental concepts of the general will, the 
State, and government may be summarized thus; if the general will 
sustains the State, the latter in its turn guarantees to government, during 
a specific period, the exercise of the right of making laws and of the use 
of coercive power for maintaining such laws.* 

Did the Ancients entertain the Abtnm Liras? U is futile to expect ihat 
the ancient Indians ever made such a fine distinction between the three 
main concepts of the State, government, and the general will, although 
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ilicr}^ undoubtedly were aware of the concepts of the Slate* government, 
and to some extern 'of even the general will, the last one in the sense 
t>[ being [he will of the people to overt h low wicked monarchy. In the 
following pages we shall use die tenu Stale in the sense defined above, 
and also in that of organized government expressing die will of the 
monarch. On the subjects of the State, government, as,well as on other 
topics diene was complete agreement among the ancient authors, parti 
Lularly on questions like the need of the .State, the justification of the 
State, the functions of the Stale, and die elements of the State,* all of which 
we shall discuss at great length in the following pages. But in order to 
understand them as wed as the fundamental concepts of the State and 
government, it is necessary to see how and when they originated. This 
brings us to the problem of their origin and antiquity. 


CHAPTER. It 


1HE ANTIQUITY Of THE STATE—ORIGIN OF SOME 
J M PORT ANT CONCEPTS 


A. C H A K A CT ERISTICS O F T H E P A S T 

Wiikx wt attempt to lind the antiquity of the Stale in India, we have to 
real Lee that we arc referring to a very distant age when the Aryan settlers 
had lirsit conic to India, bringing along with them the ideas of a social and 
political life which in a still earlier period they had in common with a 
larger \iyan population to which not only they but others had belonged, 
We should also note that when they came to the north-western regions of 
India, Ihey were confronted with a civilization which was more advanced 
than their own, and which had spread Jar and wide in Sind and the Punjab, 
and perhaps along the coast of Surastra and North Gujarat. Nothing is 
known of the impact of this earlier and perhaps indigenous civilization on 
the Aryan people, The only sources of Information about the earliest socio¬ 
political organization of the Aryans are the Vedas which enable us to 
form a fairly comprehensive picture of their political and socio-religious 
existence. We do not come across in the Vcdk age of any centralized 
imperial power like that of either die Maury a* or of the Imperial Guptas 
of the later ages. There is no evidence in that early age of a concerted 
territorial expansion, nor of large scale economic enterprise which we see, 
fur instance, in the fourth and fifth centuries after Christ. Hut there 
were genus of the future State, vague as they'were both in their meaning 
and content, in die V'cdic age. The whole atmosphere, particularly in the 
Rig Vedfc times, was one of righteous religious living ; and some of the 
ideas which came later on to have a profound political significance, were 
nothing hut concepts couched in a religious mould. This was because in 
ancient India, as elsewhere in ancient Egypt, Greece, anti Rome, there 
Wiis religion long lie To re the State . 1 It was an age of an undifferentiated 
rdigio-politica! society, when the authority of the priest and of the king 
was one; and when the power of the former was greater than that of the 
latter, because the priest was the undisputed interpreter of the unknown 
forces of nature, while the king, who could noL divine into them, occupied 
a relatively subordinate position in society. We have to traverse many 
centuries before we come across the separation of the religious from die 
political officialdom, and before the authority of die king came to have a 
decisive influence in society. 
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B. ORIGIN OF SOME CONCEPTS : EVIDENCE 

OF THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA 

Intcr-twiiied to a great extent as the religious and political duties of die 
leaders were in the dim past* we may nevertheless endeavour to see to what 
extent there was any indication in the ancient text* of the future con* 
cepls which were to play an important part in die political life of die 
people. That die ancient Indians, even in those early days of the Veda*, 
the Samhitas, and die Brahrminas, were aware of important concepts relat¬ 
ing to their socto-politjcatl life is proved by the existence of such terms like 
nijya, svarnjy&y samr&jya, bhaujya* mirajpa, mahurajyG, and udhipatya which 
are met with, especially in the ancient texts like die Ath&rva Veda, the 
Taktifiyu Samhita, the Aitanyn litiih ma.na, and die jmminlya Upanisad 
Br&hmann. 1 Of these terms the first is taken to mean ^sovereign power", 
which when coupled with another term awmii {sitting on the throne) came 
to be one of the characteristics of the rnmmjya/ 

C. C O N C L U 5I O N S F R O M A .S I U D V O ¥ T H E 

ABOVE SOURCE 

J lie above meiuioncd texts help us to arrive at certain conclusions. The 
Ill'sL is dial, so each as the age of the Satapatfm Brahmana, the Brahman 
or priest was excluded from exercising sovereign power as implied in the 
term r&jya, In this connection we are informed of the following in that 
work: 


l‘c> the king (mjan) doubtless belongs die ttijasuy/i : for by titlering the 
mjasnya he becomes king; and unsuited for kingship is the Brahniaiia. 
And, moreover, the rajasuya is the lower, and the vtijapeya the higher 
{sacrifice). For by offering the rajasuya he becomes king, and by the 
vaj&peya (lie becomes) emperor {satnrhj ): and the office of the king is 
lower, and that of the emperor the higher. . . . Thus, that (king) who, 
by performing die vajaptya, becomes emperor, possesses himself of every¬ 
thing here,® 

From the above it h clear that in order to attain the position of a king, 
a Ksatt iya had to perform a Tfijasuya sacrifice, and to become an emperor, 
a uajapeyu sacrifice ; that sovereign power was associated with the term 
yajyv; and that kingship was unsuitcd to the priest or the Brahman. 

D. THE IDEA OF SOVEREIGNTY: ITS 
RELIGIOUS COLOURING 

When the SaiapaUw Brahmana was composed, the idea of sovereignty as 
well as of overlord ship was already in Che minds of men, more stress being 
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bid Oil its religious than on its political aspect. Further proof of thb is 
available in the same Brahmana which, while dealing with the question 
of political power (A'jStro), says the following, the context being the cere¬ 
mony of ttikxa when the £s/i (offerings) hate come to an end: 

Some, however, say. Let him offer (them) on the fires of bis I’uiohiu. 
But why should one who is initialed make offering? There are twelve 
dlksa (days), twelve ti \pautd days, and three rittyos (soma-days), that amoimt 
to three-nine fold (jfowiir), but the three-nine fold, indeed, is a thunder* 
bolt, and horse is the nobility (kjiatra), and the rajanya is the nobility ; 
and political power (kmtru) is won by the thunderbolt;- thus he wins 
political power by means or the thunderbolt. 1 * 

h. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF T II E A 5 V A M L D H A 

In a later passage in die same Brahmana, we have not only the maharaja 
or sTtmraja Jattaka of Videha mentioned, but an elaborate account of 
another sacrifice which came later on to lie exclusively assodau-d with die 
universal dominion of kings. I his was the usvanintlha or the htffse sacrifice 
concerning which the same Brahmana gives a detailed account, Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the performance of the horse sacrifice was ' a great 
function in which the religious and Lhe sacrificial element b closely and 
deftly interwoven with a varied programme of secular ceremonies" : and 
that it involved "an assertion of power and a display of political authority 
such as only a monarch of undisputed authority could have ventured upon 
without conning humiliation", 11 yet the fact remains that, as is proved 
by die Taittiflya Brahmana and the Apastamba Sutra, the performance of 
that sacrifice was not necessarily tantamount to the actual wielding of 
imperial power. The Taittinya Brahmana speaks of a weak king performing 
the horse sacrifice; while the Apastamba Sutra admits that that sacrifice 
could lie performed by a king ruling die whole land (ranahhauma) as well 
as by a king who did not rule over the whole land,'* 

Even on the strength of the Satapatha Brahmana itself, it might be main¬ 
tained that no imperial significance was exclusively attached to the perform¬ 
ance of the horse sacrifice. Indeed, the concept of the aivamedha seems to 
have remained almost unchanged till the days of the Ramdyana, The 
Seiapaihtt Brahmana relates that from old a hero was bom to him who 
had performed the (ahmitfdha) sacrifice ; and the epic informs us that king 
Dnsararfia performed the same sacrifice in order to obtain the birth of a 
son, 13 These considerations suggest that the performance of Lhe aivamedha, 
whether in the age of the Salafiatha Brahmana or after, was not always indi¬ 
cative of the existence of large empires in the early ages. It would be more 
reasonable to suppose that in the age of that Brahmana, die aivamedha 
sacrifice had not yet got out of the cosmogonic set ti tig in which it had 
originated in the earlier days. That It continued to he so till the days of 
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ilit: Ramaytim is proved not only by the reference to Ling Da£a rat ha's pei- 
fonnance of that sacrifice in order to obtain a non, as stated above* but also 
by the other significant fact that, although that monarch called himself a 
sovereign of the east, west, north, and south, 1 * yet il appears that he never 
subjugated equally powerful kings like himselfi namely, those of Mithila, 
Kekaya, Kaii, Sjndhu, Sauvira, Sura^ra, Vi^ala, $amka£i c and Varsga, all 
of whom were independent rulers. 1,1 

F. THE GROWING IMPORTANCE' OF 
S O V EREIGX P O W E R 

From the above discussion ii may be inferred that, while the germs of 
sovereign power are seen in the age of the Salafratha Bmhmana r there is 
nothing to indicate that the concept of sovereignty, especially as u was 
understood in later times, had taken a concrete political shape in that a go. 
There were, of course, kings like Janaka of Vide ha in those and earlier 
times. In the Vcdic period we come across many names of kings, but none 
of them cam he considered as exercising the sovereign power of an imperial 
monarch. 1 * Perhaps of all the ancient works, it is the Sataptilha Brahmiirm 
alone that helps us to understand the growing importance of sovereign 
power in the secular sphere, although even in that work, as slated above, 
le was not divested of a spiritual colouring. The use of the title nrjMhiraja 
in the Ttiittinya Amnyaka* as a divine epithet, 11 only confirms the statement 
made above that some of the important concepts, which were to have in Liter 
ages a political significance attached to them, were in the earlier times in¬ 
vested with a non •secular ermnotation. We may conclude this section by 
ol>serv iug that p whereas there is evidence of the concept of sovereign power, 
and of the existence of kings, in the Vcdic and post-Vcdic periods, there is 
nothing to suggest that in those ancient times, there prevailed the idea of a 
strong, unified, and centralized State that wielded power over a laygc 
territory. It cannot be made out how long it look the ancients to evolve 
such a State but it appears that many centuries must have elapsed before 
it was brought into existence. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NEED OF THF. STATE 


A. INDEFINITE NESA CENTERING ROUND 
THIS PRO B L E M 

We sRAix now be concerned with the nest question: bow did the State 
in ancient India arise? To this question there is no definite answer, since 
the beginnings of ancient Indian society cannot easily he determined. But 
it seems that here in India as elsewhere the State emerged within the society ; 
and that the ties of kinship, religion, and economic needs were primarily 
responsible for the formation of the rudiments of the State. In addition 
to these factors there must have been the tendency to subordinate individuals 
to an authority which looked to the interests of the larger group, anti which 
tried in unite all the groups within it. 11 These factors, however, do not help 
us in suit ing the question posed above- In this connection the remarks 
made in Part One above concerning the relationship of the dharmoiastras 
and the uTfi'fffJfnw or the arthaiAStra*, may be recalled along with the 
observations made in regard to the religious colouring of some of the most 
important political concepts. Inspite of the i rule fin iteness surrounding the 
above question, it is worth while investigating it. 

R. PRIMARY N E F_D OF T H E STAT E : 

PROTECTION 

The primary' justification of the State was protection. The Afiarttiiirmfr 
relates die- following: "For, when these creatures (created hy Prajapati), 
being without a king, through fear, dispersed in all directions, the Lord 
created a king for the protection of this whole (creation)*"'* In a later 
context in the same work the following is stated; "Through fear of him 
(the king) all created beings, both the immovable and the movable, allowed 
themselves to be enjoyed and swerve nut from their duties," 1 * And, linaily. 
in the same chapter later on we have the following: 

If the king did not, without tiring, inflict punishment on those worthy 
to be punished, the stronger would roast the weaker, like lish on a spit ; 
the crow would cat the sacrificial cake and the dog would lick the sacri¬ 
ficial viands, anil ownership would not remain with any one. die lower 
ones would (usurp the place of) the higher ones,*' 
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I he conclusions that may be deduced from the above arc the following: 
firstly, there existed a society prior to die formation of the State ; secondly, 
the members of that society were afraid of the strong coercing the weak ; 
and, thirdly, in order to protect the laLter, the king, whose punitive power 
had a divine sanctity about it, inflicted punishment compelling the turbulent 
members of society to acknowledge his authority. Here was, therefore, the 
supreme need of a State, The simile of the stronger fish eating the smaller lish 
as given in the Manusmriti is to he traced to die statement in the Satapatha 
BrShmarta wherein die following is slated; “ ... wherever there is drought, 
then the stronger seizes upon the weaker."” That this was the greatest 
justification for the creation of the State is also evident from the graphic 
description of a kinglcss State, as given in the Ramayana, which wifi be 
cited in full below ; and from Kautilya, who writes that when the law of 
punishment U kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such disorder as is implied 
tn the proverb of fishes, for, in the absence of a magistrate, the strong will 
swallow the weak, but under his protection, the weak will resist the strong. 11 
Although Kautilya improves upon the concept of Manu by saying that with 
die help of the magistrate, i.c. by the exercise of punishment, the weaker 
will resist the stronger, yet he admits that the need of the State as given 
by Matsu was valid in his own age, 

C THE ANCIENT ESTIMATE OF HUMAN 

NATURE 

11 appears that we have to construe From the above that the authors of the 
Sfitapatha Brvhmana, Manu, and Kautflya had litde faith in the ultimate 
goodness of liuman nature ; and that they believed that Lhe ordinary men 
were so depraved that they could be kept on the proper path only by the 
fear of punishment. Manu plainly stated the following in this eoiinec- 
non: "The whole race of men is kept in order by punishment, for a guilt¬ 
less man is hard to find: through fear of punishment, indeed, this universe 
is called to enjoy its blessings.”” This want of faith in man is echoed in 
die later works like the Miifiabharata, and those of Yajiiavalkya, and 
K am and aka, and in the SukranUi.** 

Before we see how the above estimate of human nature by the ancients is 
visible also in the writings of modern Western political thinkers, it is necev 
*-iry to complete the answer to the main question with which we opened 
this section as to how the ancient Indian State arose. The use of putiish- 
nient being thus an accepted principle with the ancient Indian political 
philosophers for justifying the creation of the State, we have now to see to 
whaL end it was directed. In other words, the question may be put thus: 
"li.it was the object of inflicting punishment? This leads us to the anti* 
qnity of the idea of protection, 
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[>, ANTIQUITY OF THE CONCEPT OF 
PROTECTIO N 

Tiie concept of protection was a very ancient one, Professors Macdoncll 
and Keith have shown that in the Vedk literature. it was connoted by the 
term miha f which appears in the neuter* Lind which was a word of rare 
occurrence. But in the post-Vedic literature, it was used in the masculine, 
meaning “protection 1 *, and is very common.** This elucidation is of 
interest to us inasmuch as it enables us to postulate the theory that in the 
early ages of the l edm, perhaps the Aryan society was not only small and 
compact but that it did not have any complex social problems that required 
a continual use of punish menu It does not preclude the idea of protection 
which, even in those early ages, was certainly in the minds of men. Thus, 
for instance* when in the Aitartya Briihumna f the king, while performing the 
rite of the rajasilya (or the ceremony of she royal consecration) is given* 
among other titles, that ol rrija-pitri , it did not indicate, as Professors Mac- 
done! 1 and Keith have maintained* the hereditary 1 character of ihc 
monarchy,but it may have conveyed the idea of the king's being the pro¬ 
tector of Ins people. A king to be called “Father of the people’" ot\ as 
Professor Hopkins suggested* '“having a king as a Father"* was not 
altogether meaningless; but it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
kisig was considered a father, since in all early societies, it was fhe father 
who .ilone was entitled to protect his children and dependants. 

The Vedic literature docs not enable us to understand fully the problem 
of protection, although it is not improbable that in some of the attributes of 
Vamna, like the one referring to his being the “Punisher of the Wicked 1 ",** 
we see the germs of the later idea. A comparison need not necessarily be 
drawn from this* as the learned authors of the fVdtc index have done, 
that “generally, too, very little appears in Vedic literature of practices 
such as those which produced Anglo Saxon society or the Roman pfUro- 
rwjMtf'V* The criterion b unsound in the sense that the practices of the 
Aryans in a remote period of antiquity like that of the VedtiS, are likened 
to those of a comparatively recent society like that of the Romans and 
the Anglo-Saxons. This tile thud of judging the past cannot be maintained. 
It is forgotten by the advocates of such a standard that, when a part of 
the early Aryans had branched off in the direction of the West, it bad 
encountered a physical and political environment which whs different to 
the one which die Aryans* who had come to India, had met with in ihe 
north-western regions of India. The political institutions of the two 
great sections of ihe Aryan people—that which came to India, and that 
which migrated to Europe—necessarily had to be different in some 
respects, although their Aryan framework probably remained practically 
the same. We are thus constrained to sec in She ancient Indian texts 
themselves a due to the solution of the problem of protection. 
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He have to come to the age of Manu in order to sec the different aspects 
□I the question. I he following is given in the Manusmriti: "The king 
been treated (to he) die protector of the castes <t*nm) and orders 
, * j11 accordu, « to lheir rank, discharge their several duties." 3 " i„ a 

hue, co,next in the same chapter, it is stated that the king should behave 
like n father towards all men.'* That the Slate should protect the weak 
against the strong, and prevent social confusion, is dear from th c injunc- 
'on in the same work to the following effect: "By taking his due. by 
pi eventing the confusion of die castes {varqn), and by protecting the weak, 

dclrr r n ,^ f i i !® gn>WS ' aild he P rtls P cl * h| (world) and after 
n • , V lf t R ng P rutK!L ‘ d his su ^j«ts was he entitled to receive 
all the sixth-part of their spiritual merit. 51 

When wc reach the times of Kaufilya, we find a longer and more 

** ll J l ” f tllll|CS t>f tIll ‘ kln £ who, as in the e :i rlier ages of Manu 
^presemed the State. We shall have to revert to some or these duties 
J C eX P Jajt1in ff the concept of the State as described i„ the Arthntfstm 
. C we may merely mention that the State was not only to prevent the 

eTdu l!° 7 ?"* dC | ° U - C f b> thC Slr ° ng bui l ° a!l ^ins, ihc 

c gin kinds of providential visitations like fire, floods, pestilences, diseases 

fan. ines, rats. tigers, serpents, and demons. The State was likewise ,0 

; old pmt^uon [t> ail sections of the people against artisans, merchants, 

j* . d k ! l,ds / ,f « OV ™ nieillaI The object or protection 

is given thus by Kaupfp: H 


V f ,K ^‘°P ,C consisting of four castes and four oiders of religious 

■ft. When governed by the king with his sceptre, will keep ,0 their 
respective paths, even devotedly adhering to their respective duties and 
occupations (catun^umhamo foAo rdpla tla^deua pMtitn/i simdharma 
hirmahhimto variate site.su tmim&su)™ 

" hral "* “ r, “ r »< «■»“ *nd il,c 


V ; x V * A * x l ™ 1TV A « « N C S T A NCIE N T A N Ij 
A I t R WRI I ERS ON THE IMPORTANCE 
OF PROTECTION 

lh.(i ilu duty of protection was the foremost function of the kintr which 

” Proved hy the later politic S 
’ 7 T tllUS in hiS WOTi *** WiiySmrihi: 
tcnuiry\ „ ,ht L T w T P ™ ^ Silh i ects7 " ln ** tenth 

pwpk ascribed ilic greatest importance to the duty of 
F eci.011, 2S ls further proved by the same jaina author, who averts 
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that "the protection of iSse subjects is the king s sacrifice", and Lhai when 
I lie king protects his people in just wa*s. the skies pour fori 1 1 all desires. 31 
We shall have to discuss Sqmadcva Suits theorj in detail later on in these 
pages." 


{,. H O W 1 HE A N c lENl C O N C E P T S INTERS ST 
THE MODE RNERS 

It will be seen from the above that there was complete unanimity amongst 
the ancient political theorists in regard to the supreme importance of ihc 
duty of protection on the part qf die State ; and that it was directed not 
only to strengthening the power of the monarch but also to maintaining 
and preserving the social order which comprised the varnasrama~dhann qa\ 
and even those who were outside the pale of the orthodox Aryan society* 
We have already dealt with this side of the problem in Part One above, 
while describing the inter-relationship between the dharmasaslras and the 
aHhosasirasV Here it may only be observed that the ancient Indian 
concept of punishment with a view to affording protection is of interest 
to us in the modern times in three ways: we could understand it in terms 
of force as a primary cause of the origin of the State: secondly, as an 
incidental factor in the origin of the State; and, thirdly, as a justification 
for the maintenance of social good, 

I, force as a primary cause of the origin 

OF THE STATE 

tat vis lake the first point relating to the importance o| force as the ultima 
ratio of ihe State. The ancient Indian idea of this aspect of the question 
presupposes an inherent propensity of man to encroach on his weaker 
neighbour, and to be prone to count]it acts of disorder and aggression. 
We have to read the writings of modem Western thinkers in order to 
see the universal applicability of the truth enunciated by the ancients. 
Professor Salmond in his well-known work on Jurisprudence wrote that 
"man is by nature a fighting animal; and force is the ultima ratio not 
of all kings alone but of all mankind^. 4 * Another distinguished Western 
w riter Jeremy Taylor, wrote that "a herd of wolves is quieter and more at 
one than so many men unless they all had one reason in them or have 
one pow p er over them"* 1 The same opinion about the pugnacious and 
selfish nature of man is confirmed by Maehiavelli, who wrote in his 
Discourses, thus; 

Those who have discussed the problems of civic life densonsirate—and 
history is full of examples to confirm the fact—that whoever organizes a 
slate and arranges laws for the government of it must presuppose that 
all men are wicked, and that they will not fail u> show their natural 
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depravity whenever the) have a dew opporUinily, though possibly in 
may be concealed for a while. 11 

The leader will be convinced from the above that the appraisal of 
11111nan nature by the ancients was not fantastic but reasonable ; and that 
their concept of force as being the primary cause of the origin of the State 
is justifiable even from the puinL of view of modem Western political 
thinkers. 


2- E OKCE AS A N I S C 1 D E X T A I, I A C TO 14 j X V II E 

ORIGIN O I T II h S '1' A T X 

According to some modem Western political thinkers like l , rafcssor 

Maclvcr, “the emergence of the state was nut due to force, although in 
the process of expansion force undoubtedly played a part"." We have 
in tills statement a tacit admission dial, in the evolution of the State, force 
was a contributory factor. If it is only recalled here that in ancient India, 
as elsewhere, society had existed prior tu the Slate, as has been proved bi 
the statements of Maim cited above, and amplified by [he description of 
the origin of the State as given in the MahahhUrata and that, according 
to the ancients, the mtisaslTas, which lay much .sliest on force, originated 
from the dharmai&strnSr which emphasized the social aspect of the State, 
it is not impossible to see how the ancient Indian concept of the origin 
of the State is intelligible even from the modern standpoint that restricts 
force to its contributory nature. 

J. FORCE AS A FACTOR FOR MAINTAINING SOCIAL COOU 

Turning to the third aspect of the question, it may be noted that, again, 
according to I he modified view of the theory of force as propounded by 
modern Western political theorists, it is possible to appreciate the ancient 
Indian idea of force in relation to protection and social progress. It U 
well-known to students of Politics that Ehe theory of force has been con- 
si dered as one of the fallacious theories along with the Divine Right, 
Utilitarian, and Social Contract theories. We shall not examine the 
arguments on which the rejection of the theory of force by modern 
political thinkers rests. It is enough to observe that, according to some 
modem authors, coercion docs not help us to understand Ehe origin of the 
State. Coercion is not the essence but the criterion of the State, 4 ' When 
all has been said against force being the main cause of the origin of the 
State, the incontrovertible fact remains that to the State alone, admitting 
that it is only one, and the most powerful of all the social institutions 
within society, belongs die exclusive right: of force ; that this power is 
over the life and property of all the other associations and persons within 
society ; that the State setdes by force all disputes, including political, 
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bt-tvitrcn the members and assoclaiiotis which comprise society ; that the 
visible expression anil embodiments of force in the State are the aimed 
forces, the police, the legislative authority, and various other coercive 
agencies which it bring? into existence; ami that the State uses all these 
and similar facets of force for the maintenance of the community of 

[>u i pose and social gout I through aij array of corresponding institutions 
tvithin ilie limit*, of society*” 

i. WHERE THE ANCIENT CONCEPT IS I I.Vkf.h U f WITH 
THE >j ODEKN ONE 


he last idea affords a connecting link lx:tween the modern concept and 
the ancient Indian tme. We have seen above, and we shall have to refer 
t» it again, on the basis of the many statements of Maim and Xautilva, that 
the ^ c P tne of ttatyia was to be used bv the king as typifying the State, 
"oi for his personal profit but for the furtherance of the social good of 
all sections of the people—that of the taruas. fiiromoj, and even tlic wild 
tribes, foreigners, and offsprings of mixed races. In this connection we 
utay well appreciate the statement of Ka u( ilya who, while commenting on 
;,7 OT P«ni»hroent or force, wrote thus; ' That sceptre on which the 
ssxl firing and progress of ihe sciences of Artviksaki (which comprised the 
philosophy of Sinkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata), the triple Vedas, and Vartf 
(agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade) depend is known as danda and 
more paiticula.lv, tbit upon dam/* "Uie course of the progress of [he 
world depends" * r K s 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NATURE OF THE STATE 


Is okoer to midcrsiaiid ihc nature of ilie Lindem Indian Ssaic. ii is 
necessary to examine some fallacious theories which are the following. 

A. FALLACIOUS THEORIES 

L T tt T. STATE AN | R fc Z S P O N r S 1 & L E T A X C O I L E C T J N C 

M A t3 I f I N |i R Y 

Sir Henry Maine, followed by Professor TIE Green, maintained the theory 
ihat the ancient Indian State was nothing but an irresponsible tax- 
collecting machinery. Professor Green elaborated the observations of 
Sir Henry Maine, when be wrote in his classical book on The Principles 
of Political Obligation, thus: 

The great empires of the East were, in the main, tax-collecting insti¬ 
tutions. They exercised coercive force on their subjects of the most 
violent kind, for certain purposes, and at certain limes, but they do not 
impose laws as distinct from particular and occasional commands. Nor 
do they judicially administer and enforce customary law. In a certain 
sense the subjects render them habitual obedience, that is, they habi¬ 
tually submit when the agents of the empire descend on them for taxe s 
ami recruits, but the general tenor of their lives, their actions, and 
forbearances are regulated by authorities with which the empire never 
interfere with which it probably could not interfere without destroying 
itself. These authorities can scarcely be said to reside in any deter¬ 
minate person or persons, but su far as they do, they reside rtiimlly in 
priests as exponents of customary religion, in heads of families acting 
within the family, and in some village councils acting beyond the 
limits of the family/ 1 

Whatever may lie the truth of the above observations relating to the 
conditions prevailing in ancient Persia and Mesopotamia whidi have been 
described by Sir Henry Maine in his work styled Eariy Law and Customs** 
fht v are erroneous so far as ancient India is concerned. Professor Rangaswamj 
Aiyangar has rightly rejected the statements of Professor Gr«n as 
possessing obvious inconsistencies which do not need serious refutation/* 
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The above judgment on the Eastern government! in general, and on the 
Indian State in particular* wa s partly the result ol an incomplete, super- 
liclal, and biased study of the ancient texts, and partly of the confused 
political condition in the latter half of the eighteenth century in India, 
when the exigencies of the times threatened to submerge the ancient 
ideals of government in some parts of India. Critics like Sir Henry Maine 
were obviously inclined to look at the past from the standpoint of the 
times in which they lived* But there is no evidence, either in the writings 
of the ancient Indian thinkers or in the available historical accounts, of 
rapacious governments in ancient India which lived a life of perpetual 
extortion, unmindful of their own duties and obligations to their subject*. 
Even in ilie confused conditions prevailing in the eighteenth century, 
it should be remembered that, inspire of the onrush of new ideas, the 
Indian States, on the whole, continued to maintain and foster some of 
the ideals of ancient Hindu monarchy.™ The above estimate of the 
ancient Indian State as given by Sir Henry Maine, mid as generalized 
by Professor Green, may be rejected as being biListed and without any 
foundation. 

2. THE STATE WAS SACRED O T A L IN N ATURE 

This h the second fallacious theory in regard to the nature of the Indian 
State. This dieory considers the ancient State as being entirely under the 
influence of priests and of their writings. Superficially it may seem that 
we have to give credence to this theory when it is realized that religion 
in India, as elsewhere in the con temporary- world, played a vital part in 
(he lives of the ancient peoples ■ and that the priestly class, as custodians 
of Irartiinng and as interpreters of the dhurmnsaslroj;, necessarily wielded 
great influence over the monarch*. To this consideration wc have to add 
another one relating to* the immunities which they enjoyed and which arc 
described in the Manusmfiti** 

The sacredofal theory of the nature of the ancient Indian State is as 
much one skied as it is unhistorical. The priests were undoubtedly an 
important factor in society but they were not the only people whose role 
was considered as being indispensable for (he progress of society. Making 
all allowance for the uncommonly high position which the learned priests 
occupied in early society, it cannot be ignored that the Ksatriyas and the 
Y^a^ayas were also weighty factors in society. There U ample evidence 
in the Mamismrki iq prove their importance/* While it is true that the 
priests were the custodians and interpreter* of the dharmnMsttas, they 
Wert not promulgators of laws/* Moreover, the Brahmans ivere not 
completely exempted from punishemnt, as is proved both by Manu and 
Kautilya, The many immunities which they enjoyed did nut save them 
From law, if they violated it. Manu would banish a Brahman if the latter 
gave false evidence, or subject him to heavy fines, thus: if the Brahman 
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defamed a KyiUriya, he was fined fifty pawns', and if he committed certain 
specified immoral acts, he was lined 500 or ! ,000 panns. 33 

Kautilya was more pronounced in his punishment of (lie Brahmans* 
although he himself belonged to the priestly class. He laid ic down that 
tE the Brahmans sold or mortgaged their Brahmadrya lands, that is, lands 
which they had received as free gifts, excepting those who were endowed 
with such lands, they were liable to he punished widi the first amerce¬ 
ment, that is, a fine ranging from forty-eight to ninety-six paws If a 
Brahman or a person superior to a Brahman disobeyed an order M of any 
person attempting to do a work beneficial to all" in u village of which hr 
was a resident, he was to be punished with a fine of twelve panas. If a 
Brahman did not take part in the combined performance of any sacrifice 
nf his village, and therein violated the State regulations relating to the 
performance of agreements by joint elfort, he was not to be violated but 
was to be persuaded to pay his share,’ 1 Kautilya s impartial attitude 
towards the Brahmans is seen in his regulation that '“persons learned in 
the Vedas'", who could, as a rule, only have belonged to the priestly class, 
were declared to lie legally unfit to carry on transactions, and were 
prohibited from being cited as witnesses in cases of transactions in one's 
own community,*" Since this rule is included in the chapter on the 
recovery of debts and the levying of interest on loans, it is evident that 
it referred to transactions between creditors and debtors. In regard to 
certain miscellaneous offences, which are described in detail by Kautilya, 
the transactions involving the Brahmans were to be settled by the judges 
themselves* 5 * This clearly demonstrate* that even in judicial matters, 
which involved the interpretation of Lhc dharma£Ssiras, the Brahmans 
could claim no immunity, being subject, like all the other citizens, to the 
law of the land. In the case of remarriage of women, no distinction was 
made by Kautilya between the wives of the Mdras, the Vaiiyas, the 
Ksatriyasp and the Brahmans—the same rule which required a wife to wait 
for a specified period (ranging from ten to twelve yean) before remarriage 
wa i applicable to them. 1 * Kautilya would not exempt a Brahman from 
a fine of twelve pan*r if, under the pretext of being a member of the 
priestly class, he evaded the payment of the dues while passing military 
stations, or crossing riven, or bawled out, or invited others to fight against 
his neighbours, Bt Although the Mauryan Prime Minister clearly stated 
that “whatever may be the nature of the crime, no Brahman offender 
shall be tortured", yet he ordered that the face of a Brahman convict 
was to be branded with the sign of the social crime committed by him ; 
and after being publicly proclaimed, was to he banished by the king, and 
sent to the mines for life,* 1 If a Brahman committed treason, he was 
drowned (Brtthmanam tanutpah pmvetay&t)* u 

Conclusions from the Above. These injunctions of Kautilya, which 
do not exhaust the list, enable us to arrive at two important conclusions. 
In the first place, the members of the sacerdotal class were by no mean* 
10 
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immune Im m the ordinary law of the land, allbough in the ease of one 
or ewq offences they were exempted from tenure and corporal punish- 
in cm. But this was more than compensated for by the stigma of social 
odium which attended the alternate punishments given to them. And, 
secondly, they were, along with the king, subject to the dhurmaiastras 
which were higher than the king himself. Herein lies an essential point of 
difference between the priestly class in India and its counterpart in Egypt 
and elsewhere. Whereas in that country it remained dominant overruling 
even the monarch, here in India it was, along with the i tiler, subordinate 
to the dharma&dstms. This alone is enough to demolish any theory that 
ihe Brahmans in anciem India were the controlling factor in the Stale, 
It also helps to dismiss as altogether fallacious the alleged sacredota! nature 
of ihe Indian State, 

3. r H ¥, U IVIN E HI I. H T T II E O K \ 

l our versions of litis theory have been advocated by Indian historian*, 
which may first be given before we see how 1 far they are in agreement with 
the divine right theory as it is commonly understood by Western scholars, 

(a) The First Version 

It Es the one adumbrated by Dr. N, C. Bandopadbyaya which refers lo 
the existence in Vcdk literature of traditions relating to Mann and to 
Pfithu Vninya, to the recognition of the earliest king us ihe greatest 
benefactor, and to his evolution from a military chieftain, This theory 
is untenable because the Vedas do not refer Id Manu or Prithu Vafoiya 
as the first Ling, although some passages in the Ytijus Samhita and the 
Br&hmanas certainly refer to Manu as "the first consecrated man". There 
ts no evidence to substantiate the other statement relating to the evolution 
of Ihe king from a successful military chieftain.* 1 

(£?) The Second Version 

It is advocated by Professor kadha Kumtid Mookcrjee, who distinguishes 
between dharnta, which he interprets as the State* and daqda f as ihe Ling, 
The learned Professor states the following: 

Hindu thought counts Dhartm i as the true Sovereign of the .State, as 
the Rule of the Law. The King is the executive called the Danda to 
uphold and enforce the decrees of the Dharmn as the spiritual sovereign 
_ + , + In this way democracy descends to the villages and the lowest 
strata of the social structure and operated as the most potent agency 
of uplifting the masses. Thus ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 
monarchy under the very constitution of the State, 13 
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1 lie above theory is lunh confused and misleading. Ii is true that 
dJiartfta reigned supreme in the public and private life of the ancients but 
lo equate ii with the Rule of Law is not to underhand both dtuirma a* 
well as tile Rule of the Law. I"lie Rule of the Law, which refers to the 
rights and duties qf citizens, es best unde ['stood from its working in the 
British constitution where it means that no man is punished, or can he 
made lawfully to suffer in body or goods, except for a distinct breach of 
the law established in the ordinary manner before lIic ordinary courts of 
the land. Secondly, it means not only that im man is above the law bui 
th.n ever} man, whatever his rank oa condition, is subject to the ordinary 
law of the realm, and within the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. 
Aud r thirdly, it means tliai the general principles of the constitution (e^g-, 
the right lo personal liberty, or the right to public meeting) are die result 
of judicial decisions determining the rights of private person* In particular 
cases brought before the ordinary courts, as in England, and as distinct 
from the conditions " where the security (such as a is) given to the rig]its 
of individuals results or appears to result from the general principles of 
the constitution'’.** 

Now it is extremely doubtful if any one of the above principles could 
be found in am anriem Indian text relating to the rights of the indivh 
duals resulting from the general principles of the constitution. We shall 
see below that the only "right", if it ever could lie called bv that name, 
that was tacitly admitted by Maim and Kautilya was the one of deposing 
and even killing a ruler, who had persistently violated the injunctions 
of the ftfuirmtisHsiritj, and who continued to rule tyrannically over his 
people. But this was more of a concession than a right, since il was to Ik 
made use of only in cases of extreme provocation. So doubt, as will be 
pointed out later on. Kautilya explicitly mentions civil, economic, and 
legal rights which protected the chucm even against the State itself. But 
this is not equal to saying that they possessed political rights, or that the 
economic, legal, and civil rights of the people resulted from the general 
principles of the constitution, or that the latter were the source of the 
judicial decisions. These ideas of distinct breaches of constitutional law 
and of constitutional principles guiding judicial decisions arc modem 
concepts which were non-existent in the fourth century n.c„ when the 
theory of the Rule of Law, as we now understand that term, did not exist 
even in England. 

The next argument in Professor Mwkerjees theory relating to the king's 
wielding the danda in order to enforce the dfmrma may now be examined, 
it is true that the king wielded the danda* and to that extent was the supreme 
executive- But he was also the supreme judiciary and as sudi was the 
upholder of the Sacred law* This is proved by the Satapaiha Brahmana In 
which it is stated that "the king is indeed the upholder of the Sacred Jaw". 4 * 
Ii would be incorrect on the basis of dm statement to style him as a spiritual 
sovereign. 
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Thirdly, the idea of democracy descending into the villages from the lop 
is not intelligible, since the concept of the dhonna and of the king did not 
connote democracy either in the ancient or modern sense. I rofessor 
Mookerjee's idea of self government extending from the sovereign to the 
villages is hardly bonte out by the fads of ancient Indian history. 

And, finally, the statement that Hindu monarchy was limited "under the 
very constitution of the State” is loo confused to be intelligible, 1 he limita¬ 
tions on the monarch were not imposed by the constitution hut by the 
(iharmaiostras which cannot be equated with the term constitution. Neither 
can the word dharmosastTa (or dftarmn) be considered as the spiritual 
sovereign, since the dhuTiwtSSsttos connoted not only the laws transmitted 
by the sages but immemorial custom and usage which certainly had no 
spiritual touch about them." 1 

(c) The Third Version 

It was the one which the late Dr. Jayaswal maintained. According to this 
eminent scholar, Lhc Vedic theory upheld that kingship originated under 
the stress of war ; that the idea of kingship was borrowed by the Aryans from 
the Dravidians ; that it was a contractual Llieory which, while being monar¬ 
chical, adopted die republican theory of contract; that the theory as given 
in die Manusarhhila (Manusmrili , obviously)—which was the nearest Hindu 
approach to the divine right theory of kingship—had no direct support in 
earlier literature; that it upheld die rule of the Brahman ; that it was never 
approved of or adopted by a single subsequent lawbook ; and that die king 
was a servant of the State, virtually a constitutional slave, who held his 
othce on trust- Later on in the same work on Hindu Polity. Dr. Jayaswal 
repeats the same theory, and writes that “Hindu kingship was a trust, die 
in lsi being the tending of the country* to prosperity and growth”*" 

The late Dr. Jayaswal had a genius Tor discovering modern theories and 
ideas in the ancient mind. The above is one of the many examples of consti¬ 
tutional juxtapositions which he invented while studying ancient Indian 
Polity in terms of modern political thought. Professor tihoshal lias rightly 
rejected the above theory on the following grounds; that, while it is true 
there is a theory of kingship—but not of election—in the Vedic literature, 
the assumption that the Aryans borrowed die institution of kingship from 
die Dravidians “may be treated as too original to deserve any serious notice" ; 
that Dr. jayaswal's ingenious theory of the arajaka as being a no-ruler State 
which was made by that distinguished historian to be the basis of his social 
contract theory*, must be dismissed as unproven ; that the theories of king¬ 
ship in the Manusamhita, MahiibhSrata, and Arihaiajlra, if interpreted in 
the sense of being the contractual origin of kingship, would give us an 
"'altogether one-sided, and, therefore, imperfecL view” of its true nature; 
and that the theory* of kingship as given in the M&navadharmat&stni had no 
direct support in earlier literature, is disproved by the reference to the story 
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of Lhc creation of India's sovereignty by Prajapati as given in the TaiUinya 
Bmhmana. The final part of Dr, Jayaswals theory that the king held his 
office on trust* therefore, has to be abandoned a* being untenable. 19 Dr, 
Juyaswal seems to have invented his contractual theory of kingship bj in vert¬ 
ing the divine right theory which he has not ai temp ted to explain but which 
lie merely refers to as the nearest approach to bis own version in the 
Mitnusmfhi, 


(d) Another Version of the Theory 

While thus refuting Dr. Jayaswals theory. Professor Ghusha) expounds Ins 
own theory which may be summarized thus: the origin of kingship was due 
to the will of the Supreme Deity, as is substantiated by a passage "from an 
unknown amnayu by Yiivarupa, die author of the earliest extant commen¬ 
tary on the Yajnaviiikaya Smriti'\ The gods and men failed to bring the 
people tinder their control through benevolence. Then the gods disappeared. 
When Prajapati inquired as to who should protect the people* the gods 
replied: N We shall arrange foi a king in human form by taking from the 
Moon r t he Su n, J i id ra, V isnu* Vaisravaila (K u be r a), and Yam a res jjeet i vely> 
majesty* brilliance, valour, vietoriousness* liberality, and control/ 1 he 
king thus formed asked the gixls to give him dharma as his friend* and 
ilien he would protect the people. The gods then made dharma his 
friend/ 1 

While the commentator on the Ydjnai'alkyn Smpii certainly enables us 
to understand Lhe divine touch that may be given to I lie origin of kingship. 
Visvarupa r s explanation of the same does not attribute die creation of king- 
ship to the will of the Supreme Deity. The gods were certainty not the 
’same as the Supreme Being! Moreover. Yisvarupas explanation is incom¬ 
patible with that given iti the Manmmriti which relates, as noted elsewhere 
in this work* the following: 1 or* when these creatures, being without a 
king. LhtoEJgh fear dispersed in all directions, tile Lord created a king fur 
the protection of this whole (creation)" 73 Finally, Professor GhoshaFs 
theory does not help us to understand the problem* as the following criticism 
will make it dear. Dr* Kane, while rejecting Professor GhoshaTs theory p 
also refers to the same passage attributed to Vifvarupa* and affirms thas 
"the passages in the Erahmanm should not be relied upon in support of 
the theory of the divine right of kings (as done by U. Gboshal in Hindu 
Political Theories’, pp. 28 29), since every participator (whether a brahmana 
or a Ksatriya) in such solemn sacrifices as the Agnistoim and Vajapeya wax 
supposed to possess a celestial bod) after dtksi and Pravargya and was often 
spoken of as identified with Indra and other gods". Dr. Kane then cites the 
same passage from Viivarupa's commentary, and in this connection identifies 
dharma with dawla™ Dr. Kane's criticism of the so-called divine right of 
kings will be cited in a later context. Here it may he observed that die 
theory* as propounded by Professor Ghoslial, fails to establish the central 
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point ill the problem* "the divine creation o! the ruler so as lo invest him 
with divine attributes or even with divinity itself', 14 

(e) Evaluation q} the Divine Right Theory 

III order lo understand how far the versions of the divine right theory as 
advocated by Indian scholars are valid, especially as that theory has been 
formulated by modem Western authors, h may be described as being com¬ 
posed of four purls which are given by Professor J. N, These are the 

following; ( 0 ) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution : (fr) the beredi- 
tan right o! kings cannot lie forfeited through any act of usurpation, or by 
any incapacity of the heirs or by an act of depus item ; (c) kings arc account¬ 
able to God alone, there being nothing like a limited monarchy ; (d) and 
resistance to the authority of the king is a sin p obedience to l>e rendered to 
him even when he issues laws contrary to God's laws.’ 1 

The above theory cannot be maintained in terms of ancient Indian 
political thought. It appears as if there is some Lmth in the statement that 
the State in ancient India was also the result of divine creation, especially, 
as seen above, when in the dfanrttrtj'ift it is stated that the Lord created a 
king for the protection of the whole world. The same work further informs 
us that "He (Svayambhu, Lc. the Self-Existent) having composed these 
Institutes (oF the Sacred Law), himself taught them, according to the rule, 
to me (Manu) alone in the beginning *, .” ; and ilial Matin taught them to 
Marici and other sages/* The evidence of the Mnnusmriti does not agree 
with dial of the MaknbhUroiu, where in one context it is Manu who became 
the lirs,( king, and In another ft was Vainyu. 1 he latter was called upon 
by tlie gods and sages to take an oath that he would protect the world." 
Granting that this divergence in the mythological accounts is of no material 
significance to us, let us in to understand the theory as given in the 
Mnmismriti, Admitting that the king was the result of divine creation, lo 
well as the laws and even the social divisions with their respective duties as 
given in the same work,” there is nothing to prove that Svavambhii Brahma 
Look an active part in the direction of public affairs in the ancient Indian 
State in the manner of Jehovah's taking part in the affairs of the ancient 
Hebrew State. That the Indians were guided by die dh@rm(isasira$ is no 
argument lo prove the existence of ain divine agency in their public life. 

Further, even supposing that there existed a divine element in die com¬ 
position of die dharmaidsUw, as taught to Manu, the lawgiver* it cannot 
he affirmed that the ancient Slate and its laws were theocratic in nature. 
Manu himself discarded the divine origin of the laws—if at all it ever existed 
—when he stated that M the primeval laws of the countries, of castes ifiti), of 
families, and the rules concerning the heretics and companies (of traders 
and the like)—all that Manu has declared in these Institutes'"/* Of these 
ivc could credit only the laws of the castes with some divine origin ; while 
those of the countries, of families, of heretics* and of companies of 
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traders, etc;, could not h\ any stretch of imagination be said to have ever 
been formulated by any divine agency. Their inclusion in die Code Li a 
clear indication that Mann, the lawgiver, had admitted ihe non-divine origin 
of the greater part of the laws which had been associated with his celebrated 
name* 

The unambiguous importance which Manu himself attached to the usage 
prevalent amongst the four castes and the mixed castes—the amdoma and 
the praiibma sections, which did not come within the sphere of the ortho¬ 
dox society in those days—is another proof of the secular nature of ihe 
origin of the ancient Indian law's. While describing the Brahixisivarta, 01 
the country between the Sarasvalj and the Drsadvatf, Manu stated thus: 
"The custom handed down in regular succession (since tune immemorial) 
among the four chief castes (mrna) anti die mixed races of that country, is 
tailed the conduct of virtuous mtn/ 1 " The great lawgiver was obviously 
referring here to the approved usage, or what might be called the unwritten 
or Common law of she land. Since it formed an essential part of the 
dharmaMstms, it is clear that even Manu himself did not consider all the 
laws to be of divine origin and outside the scope of secular hiduencc. What¬ 
ever tinge of divinity the laws might have possessed in the remotest periods 
of antiquity, it was completely wiped out hi the age of Kautilya (fourth 
century &.C.), when lie stated that the edicts of the king (rujaiftsaTta) were 
superior to the other three leg? oF law which we shall describe below in Fart 
Five dealing with (he Political Institutions, lit esc considerations should 
suffice to show that the halo of divinity, which might have surrounded the 
earliest concept of the State and of its Jaws, had gradually disappeared in 
the course of time, until it was practically effaced ill the age of Kau|ilva. 

Turning to the next proposition of Professor Figgis relating to rite heredi¬ 
tary right of rulers, which could not l*e forfeited through an act nf usurpa¬ 
tion or deposition, we shall see below, while discussing the arUjaka (or the 
ardjata) theory, that the Manusmriti itself advocated the deposition and 
removal of unworthy kings, thereby prov ing that I lie second criterion on 
which the divine tight theory rests, cannot be made applicable to ancient 
India. We shall also see that this concession to depose rulers had been 
given to the people ever since the times of the $niapatha BrEltmana. The 
"right" of the people to dethrone and kill a king conversely mean! ihe duty 
of the latter towards his people which was expressed in the term protection, 
and which also included the duty of maintaining the laws and customs of 
all sections of the people. Resistance to the ruler was permissible in certain 
circumstances in andem India, Since resistance to the king implied dis¬ 
obedience to law's as well, it meant that the third and fourth propositions 
as given by Professor Figgis, in the enunciation of the theory of divine right 
of kings, likewise cannot be applied to ancient India. The theon of divine 
right of kings, therefore, as understood by some Indian scholars m be a 
part of the ancient Indian political thong hi. fails to stand .1 critical ex ami 
nation/ 1 
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4. THE FOURTH FALLACIOUS THEORY IS T H F 
PATERNALISTIC THEORY 

(a) The Theory Stated 

It is based on the: assumption that, since the king is compared to a father 
(pUcia), especially in die sphere of protection, it necessarily follows that he 
was nothing more than a patriarch who,, like a benevolent head of a family, 
merely dictated and guided his subjects, the latter like children carrying out 
his behests, This theory is supposed 10 be based on the Manmmriti in which, 
as already seen above, it is declared that the king should behave like a father 
towards all men. 11 Even Kautilya follows this ideal as is clear from the 
following statement: iJ He (the king) shall regard with fatherly kindness 
those who have passed the period of remission of taxes” (nivfttaparihEran 
pitewjiugrihniylU)™ The paternalistic theory will appear in later jaina 
works in connection with the Ktdakaras and Kuladharas whom we shall 
describe below. 


(fc) Evaluation of the Theory 

Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar has rejected the theory on the following 
grounds; firstly, since individual responsibility—‘‘as signified in Karma— 
was the keynote of ancient Indian religionthe theory is inapplicable to 
India. Secondly, "the recognition of custom and usage of a local, family, 
professional or a corporate kind" docs riot warrant the assumption that 
the State treated the subjects like children* And- thirdly, the many regula¬ 
tions concerning the standards of life, restrictions on the liberty of the in¬ 
dividual, etc., which arc found in kautilya 1 * Arthaiastra "are equally ex¬ 
plicable on other grounds". 1 * 

While Professor Aiyangar has undoubtedly given cogent arguments 
against the paternalistic theory, it may be added that they require a further 
clarification in order to understand the untenable nature of the theory. In 
the first place, what the learned Professor say* about "the individual respon¬ 
sibility as signified in Karma" being the keynote of the ancient Indian 
religion, may be interpreted in the sense that too much stress is laid on 
the religious side of the problem. This is not so: it is admitted that the 
law of karma was certainly the keynote of social action. But it may as well 
be remembered in this connection lhat Manti himself laid sufficient stress 
on human endeavour, as is proved by she following statement in the Manu- 
smriti: "All undertakings in this (world) depend both on the ordering 

of fate and on human exertion : but among these two (the ways of) fate arc 
unfathomable : in the case of man’s work action is possible/' 11 No furLhcr 
evidence is needed to show that the ancient Indian political theorists were 
fully aware of both Fate and human exertion ; and that they relied more on 
the latter than on the former for furthering State action. The linking up 
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of individual responsibility with the divine will, as maintained by Professor 
Aiyangar* hence needs some qualification. 

Moreover, Kautilya’s use of the word piteva was in a more restricted sense 
than it was used by Manu. The context clearly shows that the fatherly 
kindness, which the king was to show to his subjects, was in regard only to 
the extension of the time limit of the remission of taxes. In the Manusmriti 
the injunction concerning the fatherly behaviour of the king tow a ids all 
men is when the annual revenue of the kingdom was collected by trusted 
officials, and when the ruler was to obey the Sacred law in his transactions 
with the people. In both the cases, therefore, there is no indication diat the 
ruler was to behave like a father towards his subjects in all spheres of life. 

Further* the paternalistic theory presupposes that the subjects were unfit 
either to perform their duties or urge the ruler to stand by his duties to his 
subjects. This assumption ignores the fact that, as related earlier, the 
subjects were not unaccustomed to drive out their monarch^, when the 
latter had consistently violated the injunctions of the dhartnaMst . It also 
implies that the people were unfit or unmindful of their duties. This 
assumption is not borne out either by the andent texts or by the available 
historic a] evidence which we do not wish to cite here. 

Finally T the selective nature of the office of the king, and the important 
part played by the council of the ministers as well as by the assembly of the 
people* in their respective capacities, made it well-nigh impossible for the 
king to be a paternal head of his people in perpetuity. It was not the king 
who was in the last resort powerful but the people in whom lay his strength* 
as is described in the £atap$tka Brahmana which aptly says that he (the 
king) was "mighty through the people".** Hence it follows that outside the 
will of the monarch was the larger and more determined will of his subjects, 
who acquiesced in die actions of the ruler only to the extent he gave expect 
sion to them wdthin die frame-work of (he dhrtrmasnslms r It is here w r e 
see herw die modern concept of the general will is reflected in the deter- 
mined will of the bulk of the people an the andent times. We have, there¬ 
fore, to reject the paternalistic theory as being incompatible with the 
principles of andent Indian Policy. #T 

B T HE ORGAN IS MIC THEORY OF THE STATE 

The nature of the ancient Indian State is best understood when we sec 
the organic or the organ ism k theory. 

I* THE THEORY 

According to it the Slate is a living organism, like animals and plants, 
possessing organs each of which performs a specialized function, and is 
subject to development and dccav. The organs arc dependent on each 
other and on the whole for their continued existence" The theory can 
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be studied from two points view—that of the component parts of the 
society, and that of the constituent dements of the State, 

2- THE THEORY EXPLAINED 

(a) The Component Parts of the Society 


The ancient Indian society had definite organs or institutions which 
performed specialized functions which became mote definite and distinct 
in the course of ages, but which were all directed to the furtherance of 
the ends of the State. To a large extern the individual was merged in 
the society of which he was a part. The separate sections of the people 
like the Brahmans or priests, the Ksatriyas or warriors, the Vaiiyas or 
trading class, and the £udras or the servile sections, were each allotted 
certain specific duties which they had to perform. But these different 
sections of the society were interdependent, all working for the common 
good of the community. The mutual dependence of the first two classes 
comprising the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas is thus clearly stated in die 
Mflmunirifi: "Ksatriay? prosper not without Brahmans; Brahman? pros¬ 
per not without Ksatriyas ; Brahmans and Ksatriyas. being closely united, 
prosper in this (world) and in die next/ 1 ” Then, again, Mann states that 
"the Brahmana is declared (to be) the root of the Sacred law and the 
Ksatriya its top . . * /*•* 1 he importance of the third class comprising 
the Vaiiyas h given in the following injunction of Manu; ' For when 
i he Lord ol creatures (Prajapaii) created cattle, he made them over to the 
Vaiiyas ; to the Rrahrna^a T and to the king he entrusted all the created 
beings."* 1 The fourth class of the Sudras was unfortunately relegated lo 
a life of servility to the three higher classes, particularly to die priestly 
class; but the proviso that the priestly class should allot to the Sudras out 
of its own family property a suitable maintenance, after considering the 
ability of the Sudras, their industry, and the number of those whom the 
latter had to support, plainly indicated that Manu did not condemn the 
£0dras to a life of unqualified despondency*** 

The earlier injunctions of Manu of placing the Sudras, we may inciden¬ 
tally observe, in an inferior position of workers in comparison with the first 
tw r o classes, namely the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas, were considerably 
modified by Kaulilya, who said that the duty of a Sudra is the serving of 
the twite-bom, agriculture, cattle-breeding, and trade, the profession of 
artisans, and court bards (Audrasya diijatisuirUm varitt k&ruktisUmwkaTma 
ca)™ Wide Katirflya followed the ancient injunction ol making the 
&udras perform the duties of the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas, and the Taisyas 
(dvijati, le, the twice-born), he emancipated them by permitting them to 
take to the professions of agriculture, cattle-breeding, and trade, which 
had been the monopoly of the Vaiiyas* and even to adopt the duties of 
the artisans and of court bards which must have considerably raised their 
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social and economic status. He thus brought the Sudras on a level with 
the Vai&yas whose duties he had enumerated in the preceding statement 
thus: the performance of sacrifice* giving gifts, agriculture* cattle-breeding, 
and trade, 1 * Two of the above duties, it may be added here, were common 
to all the first three classes—that of performing sacrifices and of giving 
gifts,' 13 Kautilya had not only raised the social status and economic 
position of the Madras but bound the first three classes in the matter of 
two duties, and the third (Vaisyas) and the fourth (Sudras) classes in dtree 
professions (cattle-breeding* agriculture, and trade), thereby cum bluing 
all the four classes in an interdependent chain of duties and obligations 
which are not met with in the MemtsmjitL And when we realize that 
he considered vdrta (agriculture, cattle-breeding, and trade) to be one of 
the four important sciences (the other three being anvik$ak\ t the triple 
Vedas, and the (tenrfaiftti, (anviksaki tray i vafla dundanltili-ca rV* vidytih)'* 
we may maintain that he had given to the Audras their Charter of Liberty, 
and had enabled them to contribute their .share to the well-being of society 
tu which all die four castes had thus to direct their sole attention. 

The interdependence of all the classes in society was made further 
possible by the injunction in the Maniismriti that all of them had to 
observe the following: +l Abstention from injuring (creatures), veracity, 
abstention from unlawfully appropriating (the goods of others)* purity, 
and control of the organs." Maim declared these to hti the law of the 
four castes, 1 r These six rules of conduct were meant for the common 
good of the community, and not for the sake of advancing the interests 
of any one class composing it. We have in the above ordinances, therefore, 
of both Mann and Kautilp the clearest proof of not only the specialized 
functions of the various classes but of their interdependence as indis¬ 
pensable units of a composite society, in a manner to suggest that no class 
could hope to live by itself without the cooperation of the other* 

(&) The Constituent Elements of the Stele 

Turning to the other aspect of the organismic theory, we may observe 
that the State had seven elements each of which was dependent on the 
other. All the seven elements that comprised the State constituted its 
living and growing organism. This theory has been advocated by 
Professors Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Rangaswami Ai van gar and D. R, 
Bhandarkar, Dr. jayaiwal, and Dr. Kane.* 1 It will be seen in Part Five 
below, while describing the Political Institutions, that there is sufficient 
just ilka t ion for upholding it, since the State was made up of interdepen¬ 
dent parts each of which performed a specialized function all contributing 
to its common well-being. 

While viewing the ancient State from the two aspects of the organismic 
theory, we find that it satisfies fully the conditions of that theory as 
understood by modem Western authors. There is another method of 
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appreciating the orgamsmic theory of the State. This is by comparing 
die two aspects of the ancient Indian State a* given above with the descrip 
lion of the organismic theory as given by Aristotle (fourth century b.c.) t 
W e shall have to mention in greater detail Aristotle's concept of the State 
below in Part Four, when we shall compare his ideas with those of 
Kautilya. Here we may merely observe dm Aristotle described die 
organismic theory of the State thus: governments, he said, were com¬ 
posed, not of one, but of many elements. One element was the food 
producing class, made up of husbandmen ; a second class, of mechanics, 
who practised arts without which a city could not exist; the third class 
was made up of traders, who were engaged in buying and selling either 
in commerce or in retail trade i die fourth class was made up of serfs or 
labourers; die fifth class, of warriors, who were necessary in case of 
invasions; the sixth class, of those who dispensed wddi justice ; the seventh 
class, of wealthy people, who ministered to the needs of the State with 
their property; the eighth class, of magistrates, and officers ; and, finally, 
the last class, of statesmen.” Aristotle had only enlarged and increased 
the number of classes which, according to the ancient Indian concept, 
were only four in number, fndeed, all the nine classes he has mentioned 
in his Politics could be easily reduced to the four classes as given in the 
ManusmtitL His delineation of the organismic theory is in striking 
agreement with the view which we have proposed above relating to the 
specialized functions and interdependence of the different parts of the 
composite Indian society. Whether we examine the organismic theory of 
the ancient Indian State from the ancient Greek standpoint or from that 
of die modem times, we find that It fits in admirably with the organic 
nature of the elements of the State as they have been understood in the 
ancient and modem times. 



CHAPTER V 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 


A. C A 1 i: TORIES (>!■ | L V N G IT O N S 

I* rKOT^CTlON 

The problem of the functions of the State is intimately bound up with 
that of the need of the Slate which we have discussed above. White 
explaining the justification of the State, it was stated that one of the most 
important grounds on which it rested was protection, which was also its 
foremenL function. We shall have to further elucidate this function, which 
is considered even in modern limes lo be of the greatest importance/ 1 * 
and which the ancient Indian State fulfilled by enabling all classes of 
people to have the minimum standards of living, without destroying the 
initiative or responsibility of its members. In this respect the ancient State 
anticipated in some measure an aspect of the modem State which acts lh as 
a great ministry of social assurance", assures the whole society of the 
maximum good, and maintains the individuality and privileges of the 
subjects who comprise it /* 3 

Protection in the ancient times as well as in our own also meant, as it 
docs today, guarding die country both against internal troubles as well as 
foreign aggression. Of all the ancient writers it is Kautilya alone who was 
alive to these twin dangers facing the State, as is evident from the elaborate 
rules which he formulated concerning the calamities that might overtake 
a sovereign country . 113 

2. MAINTAINING THE COMMON LAW 

The next function of the Stale was die maintenance of the Common law 
as embodied in the ancient customs and usage of the land. The evidence 
of the Mantismriii has already been cited in this respect. Kautilya affirmed 
not only that all the righteous customs practised in a conquered country 
were to be maintained by the conqueror, but that the latter should adopt 
the same mode of life, the same dress, language, and customs as those of 
the conquered people . 113 
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3. UPHOLDING THE SOCUL ORDER 

rbc third function ul the Slate was the protection of the dharma of the 
land, within ilie sphere of which both the State and society moved , 1414 
Perhaps no writer on Politics has described the importance of social order 
and protection so well as katilth a, who writes thus; 

As the duty of a king consists in protecting his subjects with justice, its 
observance leads him to heaven. He who does not protect hh people 
or upsets the social order wields his royal sceptre (datjda) in vain ( rdjhah 
svadharmah-svargdyii pntjd dkarmcna rahsituh amkntuh-va ktfptuh-vh 
m ithyadan da rn ato* anyath a). |l>& 

According to K.iutiJya, therefore, the duty ol maintaining dhanna and 
the social order was of Fundamental importance. 

4, LEVYING or TAXES 

The fourth function of the State was the levying of taxes. Thus 
ordained Maim: 

A king who (duly) protects (hh subjects) receives from each and alt the 
sixth part of their spiritual merit ; if he does not protect them, the 
sixth part of their demerit also (will fall on him). Whatever {merit a 
man gains by) reading the Veda, by sacrifice* by charitable gifts, (or by) 
worshipping gums and gods, the king obtains a sixth part of that in 
consequence of his duh of protecting {his kingdom ). 1 * 11 

What would happen to a king who, without protecting his people, 
extorted taxes, is given in the ncXL verse: l+ A king who does not afford 
protection, (yet) takes his share in kind, his taxes, his tolls and duties, 
daily presents and fines, will (after death) soon sink into helL" ltf That 
the State was authorised to levy taxes only to the extent of one-sixth of 
the produce, after it had afforded the subjects protection, is proved by 
she statement of Somadeva Suit who wrote centuries afterwards to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: paripfitaka hi mjd santfsdm dharmTujiim lastEfnsnmSpnotiJ** 

5. PROMULGATING LAWS AND MAINTAINING THE 

J U D l C I A tt V 

Neither ihe protection of the social order nor the levying of taxes was 
possible without the fifth important function — that of promulgating laws 
and of maintaining the machinery of the judiciary. In the modem State, 
the creation of law has become an essential function of the State . 1(1 Law 
a* one nf the constituent elements of the State will be discussed below- in 
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Part Five, Although in che Mamisrnriti there is no explicit reference 1 to 
the promulgation of laws which, as must have been evident to the reader 
from the earlier pages of this book p had a divine tinge about them, yet 
when we come to the age of Kautilya* the promulgation of laws was 
definitely a function of the State. This will be further clarified in the 
same Part /** 1 


6. PROMOTION OF PEOPLE'S WELFARE 

To the above essential functions was added another one relating to the 
promotion of the welfare of the people. We came across occasionally in 
the Manusmrili the idea that the king could think of declaring war on 
his enemy only when "he think it all his subjects to be exceedingly con¬ 
tented' 1 * 11 * Neither this assertion of Manu nor that of the Mahahharata, 
wherein it is stated that a ruler entrenched behind the impregnable fortress 
of his people’s love is unconquerable , 1,1 gives us such a clear concept of 
this function of the State as the following passage in the ArthaJaslra of 
Kautilya; 


In the happiness of his subjects lies his (the king s) happiness ; in their 
welfare his welfare ; whatever pleases him he shall not consider as good, 
but whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider as good (prajniukht 
svkharit mjnah ptdjanam ta hiir hit am nft-atmapriy&m hit am rajhah 
pvajatiarh iu priyam hi tarn)* 1 k * 

As to how the king was to achieve this end relating to the happiness of 
his people, Kaiitilp explains in the previous paragraph, thus: M Gf a 
king, the religious vow is Ids readiness to action ; satisfactory discharge 
of duties is his performance of sacrifice : equal attention to all ii the 
offer of fees and ablution towards consecration/Here the great 
Mauryan Prime Minister has likened promptitude oF action on the part 
of the king to the latter’s religious vow, satisfactory discharge of duties 
towards the people to the ruler’s religious sacrifice, and impartial and 
prompt attention to all, irrespective of distinction, to the king's offering 
of fees and to his perform mg ablution during his coronal ion/ Si Never 
was the function of promoting the welfare of the people raised to such 
dignity as when Kautilp compared it to the performance of a great reli¬ 
gious sacrifice! 

In a later context in the Arthdinstm, hr lays further stress on the 
supreme importance of this Function, when he writes thus: "Strength is 
power, and happiness is the end" (batam iaktih stikhath sid&hih).* 1 * 
While the State was to possess power, its sole object was to promote the 
happiness of its subjects. Kautilya thus brought into relief the function 
nf promoting the welfare of the State in the above poignant sentence, 
as perhaps no ancient Indian writer on Politics has done. 
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B. AN ANALYSIS OF THE FUNCTIONS 

3 . IN RELATION OF THE STATE WITH OTHER STATES 

The essentia) functions of the State described above may be analysed in 
terns of the relations of the State with other States, ot the Slate with the 
individual and of the individual with individuals. While describing the 
sovereign power of die State, Mann and kauiilya enlighten us on two 
aspects of this important question, namely, the relation of the State with 
other States, and of the individual with individuals. But the ancient 
theorists have practically nothing to say on the second aspect, namely, the 
relation of the State with the individual. 11 * 

In regard to the first aspect of the relations of the State with the other 
States, Kaudlya has more detailed information to give than Many. While 
die latter dwells on the measures which a king has to undertake against 
his foes, and enunciates die theory of the rnjfimandnla or the Circle of 
States in broad outline* 111, Kaudlya elaborates it in a manner which makes 
his treatise both complete and illuminating. It is doubtful whether any 
other ancient Indian political thinker has given such a comprehensive 
account of the relations of the State with the odier States as Kaudlya has 
done , 111 


2, RELATIONS OB THE INDIVIDUAL WITH OTHER 
INDIVIDUALS 

These are mentioned in sufficient detail in die Afaiiurmriti while describing 
the relations between the various castes err varn&S t of the mixed classes, 
of the Aryans in general, of father with son and daughter, of husband with 
wife, and of the individual with individuals . 111 Kaudiva's elaboration 
of these details concerning the relations of the individual with individuals 
would form a subject of discussion by itself, 1 ” 

Since both these two aspects W'hich aimed at securing order, justice, and 
security* could be regulated only on the strength of the armour of might, 
the ancient Indian State brought into existence the army, the police, and 
and a large number of executive officials, exercised powerful Control, and 
spent large sums of money for efficiently maintaining Lhem. In these 
fields, again, Kaudlya is more helpful than Manu, whose Code refers more 
lo the duties of the warrior class than to those of a large army and a larger 
executive staff ; 111 Indeed, there is no reference to a large array in the 
ManiLsmrili; on die other hand, there is every reason to believe that the 
size as well as the needs of the kingdom in the days of that work, did not 
necessitate the maintenance of a large army. This point mav be borne 
in mind while discussing the Elements of the State in Part Five below. 

In the age of Kautilya the political situation in the country had 
fundamentally changed. The Maury an conqueror, under whom he served 
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as Prime Minister, maintained an army which could overthrow not only 
the mighty Nandas but also compel die most powerful of the Western 
contemporary rulers, who had acquired the Punjab from Alexander the 
Great, to withdraw from that province. leaving CandragupLa Maury a the 
undisputed master of practically the whole country stretching from the 
coniines of Gand tiara to those of Bihar. When it is realized that of the 
two enemies whom Candragupta Maurya had to face, the Nandas had 
frightened the invincible forces of die greatest conqueror of antiquity,. 
Alexander the Great, 1 ** it will be appreciated that the army of the 
Maury an monarch was precisely of that magnitude which Kautilya has so 
indirectly suggested in his great work. Indeed, the entire administrative 
and military machinery described in the Arthaidstra bespeaks a mighty 
military organization as well as immense financial resources upon which 
alone the strength and continuity of the Mauryan monarchy could have 
rested, 1 ” These were essential for preserving the social order against 
internal troubles and external dangers concerning both of which Kautilya 
recommended remedial measures . 131 

C. THE A N C SENT STATE AND T H E M ODERN 

S TATE 

I. roMl'.uisns 

The above clearly proves that the ancient State exercised the most essential 
functions which were vitally concerned with its sovereignty. In this regard 
it affords comparison with the modem Slate which also has to exercise 
similar essential functions in connection with its relations with other Stales, 
and with the dealings of she individual with other individuals. The modem 
State also maintains huge armies, raises colossal funds, has a large arrav id 
executive officials, and exercises vast powers . 135 

2, CONTRAST 

But there are some essential points of difference between the ancient Indian 
State and the modem State in regard to their functions. The modem State 
has not only vast power but b continually extending its sphere of govern¬ 
mental control in all aspects of the individual's existence. In doing so. it 
may not necessarily justify its action on any moral grounds, or any code of 
ethics, but may be guided solely by the exigencies of the occasion, or by the 
programme of the party to which it belongs and which wields political 
power. The ancient Indian State, even as described by Kautilya, did not 
dare to transgress the limits imposed upon it by the dharmasa.itras and the 
nltiiaitras. Moreover, State action in ancient India was circumscribed by 
the ancient usage of the land ; while the modem State, although recognizing 
the validity of the Common law, is usually eager to narrow down rhe sphere 
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of ancient usage and custom, and impose its will on both - 134 Further, the 
modem Stale, in the exercise of its functions, determines its relations with its 
citizens so as to decide their share in the wielding of political power. There 
is nothing to indicate that in the ancient State there was any attempt either 
on the part of the State or of the individual* to define the relations of the 
latter with a view to malting them share in political power. The occasional 
privilege which the lawgivers tacitly acknowledged, and which the citizens 
exercised by way of deposing a king, or of otherwise expressing their dis¬ 
approbation of his actions* does not suggest that they had a share in politi¬ 
cal power, as that tenii is understood in the modern world. Furthermore* 
the ancient State, particularly in the age ol Candragupta Maun a, raised 
funds to some extent but it cannot be compared with a modem State which 
raises and spends huge stum of money by way of internal loans floated in Lhe 
country and external financial aid secured from foreign powers. Finally* 
according to modem writers op Politics* the function relating to lhe promo¬ 
tion of the general welfare of the people is only an optional one on the 
part of the State ; m while, wilh the ancient Indian State, that function was 
an essential attribute of its exs hence. 


CJfAPTEfc vi 


FORMS OF THE STATE 

v*, CAUTION IN CLASSIFICATION 

Any attempt to determine the: forms of the am kill Slate in India is naturally 
infliieiiced by the modem classifications only a lew of which are useful for 
Out purpose. The various attempts to classify modern Slates arc not satis¬ 
factory in the sense that they do not rest upon any scientific principle by 
which the fundamental characteristics of the State* could be distinguished. 
The confusion in the use of the two terms, Slate and government is primarily 
responsible for the classification of States only on the basis of government. 
Further, the classification of States based on tbe descriptive differences of 
population, territory, relation of geographical and ethnical unity to State 
existence, and ihe relative degree of external independence, which has 
resulted in States being termed tribal, city, feudal, national, world, insular. 
Continental, military, naval, civ dried and uncivilized, has only served to 
add to the ton fusion of the subject rather than to elucidate and solve it . 131 
This is of no use for our purpose, since these classifications are directed to 
objects other than those of a political inquiry into the State forms. 

H, CL A S S IFIC A T IONS W III C 1L A R E U S E V U L 

Modern political scientists have suggested three other classifications which 
are the following: the first comprises monarchies, aristocracies, and demo¬ 
cracies, the govern merits of which rest upon the principle of [he number of 
persons who share in the exercise of the sovereign power of the State. The 
second consists of the legislature, the judiciary, and the executive, according 
to the distinction between those who create law, those who apply it P and 
those who execute it. Under the second category is also sometimes included 
the distinction between the cabinet and the presidential governments, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of Lite relation between the legislature and the administra¬ 
tion. These two types coming under the second category rest upon the 
principle of the separation of powers,, that is, the distinction between organs 
of government on the basis of tbe functions performed by them. The third 
classification is made up of the national and the unitary or federal govern¬ 
ments, whose distinction rests upon the principle oF the division of 
powers between the organs of government depending upon the territorial 
extension over which they exercise jurisdiction. 11 ® 
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Of lilt above classifications that which suits best the ancient Indian Mate 
is the one relating to the number of persons who share in the exercise of 
the sovereign power of die State, It is the same classification which rests on 
the principle of how Lhc will of the State is governed and expressed ; in other 
words, of the location of sovereignty within a State. 1 ** We may accept this 
classification which has been said to be the best by political thinkers like 
Professors G. Jell hick and J. W, Burgess ; ,J| and which Aristotle adopted 
as the basis of his famous classification of Slates into monarchies, aristo¬ 
cracies, and democracies. 1 ** 

C. T HE CLASS THEORY EXAMINE 1) 

L CONTENTS OF THE THEORY 

Here we may examine the validity or a theory which seems to suggest that 
the form of the ancient Indian State may be traced to the prevalence of the 
four vartfm or castes. This is the so-called class theory advocated by I’m- 
lessor Maclver, which may be stated in the following terms. The Class .State 
imposed an order based on two divisions of society—the one made up of 
the king, the priests, and the nobility; and the other, of the tribute-paying 
ami service-rendering commonalty. The conditions under which it came 
into being and flourished were those of primitive life, "where the herd 
instinct was confirmed by rigorous custom, where ignorance bred the spirit 
or superstitious subjection to unknown powers and to their Ini man inter¬ 
preters, and where the weakness and uncertainty of life required a rallying 
point in undisputed powers 1 '. 1 ** 

In support of the above theory it may be argued («) that conditions in the 
remote antiquity of Indian history, even during the Vedic period, were of a 
primitive type ; (l>) that rigorous custom dictated die herd instinct; (c) that 
the general ignorance of the people was responsible For their superstitious 
subjection to unknown powers, like those of the gods, and to their human 
interpreters, like the priests; and (d) that Hie uncertainty and precarious 
condition of life (in ancient India, if die theory is made applicable to this 
country) compelled the people to acknowledge the undisputed power of the 
State as typified by die king. 

2. EVALUATION OF THE THEORY 

Whatever may be the justification for applying the class theory to the 
ancient States of Persia, Egypt, and Babylonia, it certainly cannot be made 
to apply to India during any period of her ancient history. To begin with 
wc may dispense with a few generalizations which cannot be seriously 
applied only to the ancient times. For instance, then, as now. the bulk of 
the citizens were as they are, guided by the herd instinct which is only 
another term for the continued unthinking obedience which the many give 
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ty the will oL the few, and which makes the former live, on the whole, a life 
of political and social inertia. 114 The crowd mentality was as much visible 
in the Oriental monarchies as in the Greek republican States like Athens, 
where its assemblies were swayed by the persuasive force of a few strenuous 
spirits, who imposed ilieir will on die masses, 11 " 

But it is not only die existence oE the herd instinct throughout human 
his tor)’’ that demolishes one of the foundations of the class theory. The 
nature and sanctity of custom also go against it. If, on the basis of custom, 
tli lu theory were lo be applied to ancient India, it would mean that its 
advocates have not grasped the importance of usage and custom in the 
3nstory of this land. We have had many occasions of mentioning above the 
vital role which custom and usage have played in the ancient State. Here 
in this country, both custom and usage formed component parts of law, and 
along with the latter evoked obedience on the part of the citizens, who 
realized that both were essential, if all classes of people were to add to the 
general well-being of society. We might as well a Hi mi that in the past 
custom a* much dictated the herd instinct as law manipulates the springs 
of mob psychology today. 

The third defect in the class theory centres round the two divisions of 
society which cannot be applied to India. Here in India society was divided 
into the four well-known classes, the king being only a member of one of 
them, the Ksatriyas, There is nothing to suggest that he was superior to an> 
one of Li is compatriots in the same order. In the Mumtsmriti it is explicitly 
stated that he was only a Ksaiiiya, who received, according to die rule, the 
sacraments prescribed by the I'ed* u, and whose obligatory function was to 
protect the world, 11 * Manu evidently had in mind the earlier use of the 
word Ksatriya as given in the Rig \ rda, where it was connected with royal 
authority. 1 ’ 1 This evidence should be sufficient to prove that the king was 
not apart from the Ksatriyas but only one amongst them, 111 It would be 
incorrect, iberefore. to single out the king as a division of society, as is done 
by the advocates of the class theory. 

As regards the second part of the same statement, which refers to the 
tribute paying and servile sections of the people, it may be observed that, 
while die existence of the servile elass is not denied, the assumption that 
there was only one section of the community that paid taxes is incorrect. 
Even among the priestly class, it should be noted that only the Srotriyas or 
those learned in the scriptures, were exempted from taxes, while tlic others 
who formed that class were not exempted from the payment of taxes. 11 * 
Neither were the Ksatriyas free from the same obligation. 111 Indeed, Many's 
injunction that the king "after due consideration shall always fix in his 
realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both himself and the man 
who does the work receive their due reward", 141 when read in conjunction 
with his other statements relating to the freedom given to the members of 
die priestly class to live by agriculture and money lending, 1 * 3 suggests that 
we have to construe the exemptions from taxation as being applicable not 
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lo all the Brahmans, bu| to only Midi of them who were learned in the 
Sji< red law, This would mean that a large section of the priestly class, who 
were permitted to follow vocations other than those associated with learning, 
could not escape the duty of paying taxes. A division of society into those 
who paid taxes and those who did not, as implied in the above theory, 
would not be applicable to ancient India, 

IX ARISTOTLE'S CLASSIFICATION OF TllE 
FORMS OF STATE 

I. THE THREE tDKJIS EXPLAINED 

The class theory being thus of no avail in understanding the form of the 
State in ancient India, we may revert to the criterion of the forms of the 
Slates as given by Aristotle, and as accepted by some modern political 
thinkers, as being the best one. Its appropriateness for our purpose lies in 
the fact that it suits belter the States of antirjuity which were not based cither 
on the principles of the separation of powers nor on that of the division of 
functions but on that of the will of the State and on how it was formed and 
expressed. According to this classification, there were three forms of 
government. The first was monarchy in which the head of the State derived 
his office through hereditary succession, in such a government the final and 
supreme authority lay in the hands of a single person, whether he secured 
his office through hereditary succession, election, or usurpation. The second 
form was the aristocratic government in which political power was vested 
in a comparatively small section of the people, which based its right to rule 
cither on birth, age, wealth, priestly power, military strength, education, or 
a combination of some or all of these factors. Both in this form of govern¬ 
ment as well as in a monarchy, the bulk of the people was excluded from 
the exercise of political power. In marked contrast to these two forms was 
that called democracy in which die mass of the people, either directly or 
through dieir elected representatives, possessed the right to share in the 
exercise of sovereign power, 10 

With this as the basis, we may analyse the forms of the ancient Indian 
Slate. There is reason lo believe that the three fonns of government as 
d cm til wd above, namely, the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the demo¬ 
cratic, existed in ancient India, although in the case of aristocracies and 
democracies, they do not seem to have possessed all the attributes which 
marked their Western counterparts. 
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2* t If E MONARCHICAL form o f the state 

(a) Hereditary 

Hie ancient Indian monarchical States were divided into two broad classes_ 

hereditary and elective. Of tlic.sc the more universal tvpe was the hereditary 
monarchy, while occasionally wc also come across the elective type. The 
existence of the hereditary type is proved by the examples of lings whose 
descent was traced to a progenitor, as in the case of Divodasa. Athhigya, 
Sudas, Pijavuna, fin mini v ana, Trasadasyu, Mitratithi. Upamairavas, etc."’ 
Hereditary kings were also found among the Tristus and the Purus.'* 1 The 
occurrence of the words adhirdja (overlord) and ekarfija (sole ruler) in the 
ancient texts, 11 " seems to suggest that there was a tendency on the part of a 
few monarch* or antiquity to assume control over other kings. The heredi¬ 
tary nature of kingship is further proved by the statement in die Satapat/ia 
RrShinana relating to the king, who is performing the rZjasQya sacrifice, 
thus: “And to him who is his (the king's) dearest son, he hands that vessel, 
thinking. ‘May this son nf mine perpetuate this vigour of mine’." 1 * 1 A 
clearer and a more definite reference to hereditary monarchy is afforded in 
a later passage in the same Brahmana which refers to king DustarTtu 
Paumsayana, who will figure below in connection with the interesting 
problem of tio-ntIc and misrule of kings. His kingdom is described in that 
work as having come down to hint through ten generations (daJapuruwm- 
rafya). tA ‘ 


(b) Elective Monarchy 

While the evidence about the hereditary' monarchy is definite, that referring 
to elective monarchy is inconclusive. The story of Devapi Arstisena and of 
his brother &antami is usually cited by scholars as an example of a monarch 
who was elected by the people, Roth were princes of the Kurus. Devapi 
was the elder brother, and Santanu, the younger. The latter got himself 
anointed king, whereupon there was drought in the land for twelve years. 
.Since this calamity was attributed by priests to Sanianu's having superseded 
his elder brother, .“Santatm offered the kingdom to Devapi. The latter, 
however, refused to become king, but acting as his younger brother's 
ptirohita or domestic priest, caused rain to fall. This story is met with 
in the Rig f'eda, in the Mahsbfulrata, in Yaskas Ntntkta. and later on 
repeated in the dgni, Bhdgasmta, Brahma. Metsya, Vdyti, and Visnu 
Purdttat. Whatever may be the diversity in the narratives of the story* in 
the above works—the longest and the moat elaborate being in the M aba¬ 
ft harat a —there is no reason to doubt about the elective principle mentioned 
in it 14 * 
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(c) Limited Monarchy 

Whether monarchy was hereditary or elective* the monarch inside his own 
State was not absolute. His powers were limited by three factors—first, by 
the will of the people expressed in their assembly (jam if i) ; second* by the 
ancient usage of the land and by the dharmofastras ; and* third, by die 
"right* 1 {tacitly admitted by the lawgivers) of the people to expel their ruler. 
The will of the people assembled in the samiti corresponded hi a large 
measure to die general will of the modern Western authors* mentioned in 
the previous pages of this book. Professor Macdoneli expressed the posi¬ 
tion ol the king correctly when he wrote that "his (the king + s) power was 
by nn means absolute* being limited by die will of the people expressed in 
the tribal assembly (rswinyV 4 ** But any restriction on the prerogatives 
of the king by written constitutional measures, such as those which prevail 
in some of the modem limited monarchies, h not met with in ancient Indian 
history. 


3. CONFEDERACIES 

Outside his kingdom die power of the king was limited by the possibility 
of his enemies combining against him. The history of the Vedte king Sudls, 
who has already figured above, will illustrate how there could be a con¬ 
federacy of kings even in those ancient times. Sodas, the Tristo king, is 
descril>ed in the Rig Veda as having scored a famous victory over a con¬ 
federacy of twelve kings. The battle h called Diiarajna, meaning die 
"Battle with Ten Kings'; Although the identity of the ten kings is on¬ 
cer tain* yet it appears that they had formed themselves into a confederacy 
of ten kings. 10 That Sodas won in this w r ar does not militate against our 
contention that a confederacy o£ kings in the ancient times was possible. 
Centuries afterwards western India witnessed, in the last quarter of the 
eighth century a.d.* a confederacy of twelve kings lighting against die pow r eiv 
ful RiistrakDia monarch* Covinda III. in the first year oF his accession (A.n. 

7fU) 1 ] Hm proves that confederacies were not unknown in ihe ancient 
limes, 

E, WERE THERE CONFEDERATE STATES 
IN ANCIENT INDIA? 

*■ 

{a) Professor Altekor's Theory 

Iti this connection we may examine the view held by some distinguished 
Indian scholars about the existence of the so-called confederate, composite, 
and unitary States in ancient India. According to the late Professor Altckar! 
’‘composite and Confederate Slates were not unknown to ancient India". 
He then remarks that the Kvmi Paricalas in the later Vcdic period "seem to 
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have formed one composite state, ruled over by a common king" * that 
the Ksud rtikas and the Mil lavas were separate States in the days of Panini> 
“but are very frequently mentioned in Lhe Mahahharata" ; that they formed 
an alliance against Alexander the Great which "seems to have lasted for 
about a century 11 ; that their alliances were cemented by 10,000 mass inter¬ 
marriages : that the Yaudheyas were republican States which comprised three 
yuli-States; that the Lichchhavis formed twice an alliance, once with the 
Mai las, and afterwards with the Videhas; that die Lichchhavl "federal 
council consisted of 18 members, nine being elected by each of the con¬ 
federating State , but that normally, however, States in ancient India were 
unitary in character", by which term is meant that the “king was the 
fountain source from which the ministers and provincial governors derived 
their power 1 ’. 1 ** 

but the learned Professor invalidated Ids own elaborate theory when lie 
asserted that "we do not, however, possess sufficient information io 
indicate how these composite or confederate States were functioning—what 
powers were retained by the federating units and what authority was 
delegated ui the federal centre". He continues to assert that the "central 
govern meat of the confederating States was confined only to foreign policy 
and the declaration and prosecution of war" ; that otherwise each State 
retained its sovereignty; and that in the campaign against Alexander the 
Great, the Ksudrakas and the Malavas elected ;t Ksudmka generalissimo, 
"who was famous for his skill and bravery" 1 " 

(b) Professor Altckars Theory Evaluated 
(0 Evidence of Military Alliances 

The above are a bundle of statements that cannot be tied together either 
bv the known facts of ancient history or by the principles of Political 
Science. It is true that, as Diodorus remarked, the Ksudrakas. styled by 
him Ox yd ratal, and the MSlavas, called by him the Mailed, are said to 
have cemented the alliance between the two tribes by wholesale marriages, 
each tribe giving and taking ten thousand young women for wives. 1 ** 
This, no doubt, suggests mass intermarriages between the two tribes. But 
to maintain on that score that they were permanently allied to each other 
for about a century is rather doubtful, although Pan ini styles them as 
I wing allied in arms (KfUdraka-MalavvSena}, 1 " which might have meant 
merely that they were very often allies in warfare, 

(if) Military Alliances not Confederacies: Defect in the Ksudraka-Malava 
Alliance 

But military alliances can hardly be railed confederate States. They were 
evidently confederacies in a loose sense, like the one met with in the Vrdic 
13 
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age mentioned above* that is* a temporary union for a particular purpose 
after the realization of which the clans that had joined together dissolved. 
It is very uncertain whether the Ksudraka-Mi! lava alliance can be called 
a confederacy of the type of the Achaean League in Greek history, or the 
Hanseatic League in the history of mediaeval Europe r or the old German 
Confederation of LdhVGti, or the Swiss Confederacy from 1815 till 1840, 
ur the American Confederacy from 1781 till 1789, There have been 
alliances of a number of States by treaty on the basis of equality and 
mutual benefit. But a confederation differs from an alliance in possessing 
common organs of government for purposes of union, in the greater variety 
anti extent of purposes for which the union is created, and in the desire 
of the contracting parties for perpetuity. 1 ” This cannot be said of the 
Ksudrakas and the Malavas, who were more often at war with eacli 
other 1111 Indeed, although we may concede to the view that the united 
army of the Ksudrakas and the Malavas (the K.ntdraka-Mulni n-Senfi of 
iTiiimi) had existed long before the days of Alexander the Great, yet the 
description of the two clans by the Greek writers, who had accompanied 
that great Macedonian Conqueror, definitely precludes any idea of a 
permanent constitutional union which is connoted by the term confederate 
State, Curtins relates that they selected* in accordance with their custom* 
a liravc warrior of the class of the ksudmkas as their head, that that warrior 
was an experienced general but that just when the two elans were going 
to give battle, the Ksudrakas arid the Malavas fell out as regards the 
choice of a leader, and that they “ceased in consequence to keep the field 
together", 1,11 This Fact of the disagreement between the two erstwhile 
allies is by itself enough to demolish the theory that the Kyudrakax and 
ilie Malavas were knit together into a permanent confederate State lasting 
for about a century. 1 ” If the two clans could not agree on a simple 
question like the choice of a military commander in limes of a grave crisis* 
it is impossible that they could have agreed on the more complicated 
problems of an administrative nature extending over a long period. 


(tit) Difference heiween a Confederacy and a Federation 

Qmceming the oilier statement which Professor AStekar has made in 
regard to the retaining of powers by the federal units and the delegation 
of authority to the federal centre, it is dear that the learned author has 
altogether confounded the principle of a confederacy with that of a 
federal State, The difference between the two types of States is funda¬ 
mental. It may be summarized thus: a Confederation of States is created 
by ail agreement which is legally an international treaty, and which rests 
upon the consent of the governments of (he member States; while a 
federation is created by a const it mom which is legally a law, and which 
texts upon the consent of the peoples of the Slate. Secondly, in a con* 
federation then? are as many sovereignties as there arc members; in a 
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federal ion there is a single sovereign Stale, Thirdly, it is constitutionally 
kga 1 for the members of a confederation to withdraw; while in a federa¬ 
tion, the secession of member States is an illegal and revolutionary act. 
1*ontllilv, the member States of a confederation create the government of 
the confederal ion, which may either destroy the confederation or extend 
ils jurisdiction; but in a federation, it is the constitution which creates 
the central government of the federation, the members of which arc not 
entitled either to destroy or modify it except by constitutional amend¬ 
ments. Therefore, the fundamental point of difference between a confedera¬ 
tion and a federation lies in the location of sovereignty. In the funner, 
the individual members can withdraw from the union, if their opinions 
relating to their obligations under the articles of the union arc not 
acceptable to the confederation ; while in a federation, the members can¬ 
not withdraw from the union except by a revolution which is illegal; 
neither can the centra] government destroy their political existence or 
interfere with their legal power, 1 ** I lie diflereuce between a confederate 
-State and a federal State is so vital and glaring that it is confusing the 
issues to talk of federal powers in a confederacy, and erroneous to apply 
the analogy- of the confederate a ml federal Stales to the constitution of 
the Kstidrakas and the M.lEuvas about whom so little is known either from 
lire Indian or Creek sources, 

F, A RISTOC R ACIES 

I . EVIDENCE FkON ANCIENT LITER AT tl R E 

tVe may now revert to the main topic under discussion, naiiiclv, the next 
Foiut of ancient Indian Stale- This was the government by aristocracies. 

I lie fact that the king was one amongst the many Ksatriyas. as musi have 
been evident to the reader front the statements in the Mannumpli cited 
earlier, proves that there were others, who were equally qualified to 
administer, and who could evoke as much respect as the king, but who, 
for some specific reasons, could not exercise political authority which he 
alone could wield.In the Vcdk times the term rajati was applied to 
a man of the royal family, "probably including those who were not actually 
me tubers of that family, but were nobles, though it may have been 
originally restricted to members of the royal family". 1 * 1 It is also surmised 
that that term might originally have been applied to all nobles irrespec¬ 
tive of kingly power.**' The distinction made in the Sutapatha Brahmaira 
between the rajaputn. one who was die son of the king, anti the 
rajanyat** 4 shows that die latter term was confined to definite members of 
the social order. They were also known by the other name of Ksatriyas, which 
is mentioned so early as in die days of the Rig IVrftf. 1 * 3 That the Ksatriyas 
occasionally had their own chief is evident from the Samhiltu and the Rrah- 
mnntu which mention a kxatfapati as being the equivalent of a king. 1 ** 
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i lie above evidence, therefore, undoubtedly points to Uie existence of 
aristocracies composed of the Ksatriyas, But that is not equal Lo saying 
that there was government by aristocracies or dial there were aristocratic 
republics in the ancient times. The Vedic literature does not seem to 
know such governments.” 1 We have to come to the comparatively later 
times of Pan ini, Alexander the Great. Kamilya, and the Buddhist jatakas 
in order to get some idea of self-governing aristocracies in ancient India. 

2. SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 
(a) About Titles ami Nature 

Before we proceed further with the subject, it is necessary to dispense with 
a few untenable propositions relit ting to I he alleged republican nature of 
some tribes. One of them relates to the royal titles of a whole tribe or 
dan. Professor Altekar maintains that the people called the Uttara- 
madnis and the Uttarajuirus were viral s ; that the whole tribes "were 
consecrated to the rulership" ; and that the term t latrSjya was another 
term for a ting-lcss State. 1 " But to say that a whole people were con¬ 
secrated to the rulership of their community is not to understand the 
signiliranee of either Lhc ceremony of Consecration or the impossibility of 
a Whole people s governing themselves, especially when their States contained 
a large percentage of people who had no share in the exercise of political 
power. Tlic latter point will be further clarified when we shall discuss 

Itelow Whether there were any City States of the Greek tvpe in ancient 
India. 

What militates against the view that all the Utiaramadras and ihc 
tJiiarakurus were "consecrated to the rulership" of their dans is the fact 
that when the Uuaraktirus arc first mentioned in the A i tarry a Brahmana, 
they are described as a people living beyond the Himalayas (pare n a 
Ihmamntam), Their mythical character is confirmed by the story of 
Atyarati Janamtapi who. although not of the royal blood, was taught 
mjasuya by Vaslstha Satyahavya, and who conquered the earth. When 
Vasjjtha claimed his reward, Janamtapi angrily replied to him that he 
(V a si st ha) would be made king of the Earth when Jan amp tap i would 
conquer the Uttarakurus. Vasistha retorted by saying that their land 
being that of the gods { devakxetra ), no mortal could conquer it. At last 
Vassstha procured the death of janamtapi at the hands of Amitrapana 
Susanina Saibya, 14 * 1 

The Ultarakurus. therefore, in the days of the Aitareya Brahmana, lived 
m a semi mythical land, where no men seem to have lived. Any inter¬ 
pretation leading to their alleged republican or democratic government in 
ihose distant ages would be far-fetched and doubtful.”* What government 
the Ultarakurus. and their contiguous, and perhaps kindred, brethren, the 
Uttaramadras, later on adopted when thdr descendants settled down in 
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the Punjab, is beside the point r since in the Aiiarcya Bmhmtma there is 
nolhing to suggest that til the people forming these two dans were 
"consecrated to the rulenhip \ 

(&) Aristocracies Confounded with Republican Clans and Corporations 

I he second misconception which needs an explanation Ls that which con¬ 
founds die republican clans with die so-called free aristocracies, on the 
one hand, and with the corporations p on the other. Professor Rangaswami 
Aiyangar writes of free aristocracies in the days of Kautilya/* 1 It cannot 
lie made out on what grounds this nomenclature of free aristocracies rests. 
We .shall see below that Kautilya certainly speaks of sovereign clans. On 
the basis of the statements made in connection with the Ksatriyas above, it 
could be interpeted to mean that they were a “free Ksatriya aristocracy'"* 
But if it is maintained that there was a class of free ksatriya aristocracv as 
against a Ksatriya aristocracy in bondage or under restrictions, then, ade¬ 
quate proof wil] have to he adduced from ancient literature in support of 
two such kinds of aristocracies. Since it cannot he done, it means that the 
classification of aristocracies into free and non-free is gratuitous. There is 
likewise no justihcattoti for confounding + as the learned historian does, the 
free aristocracies with the corporations which latter be cites on the authority 
of Kauti|ya, ita 

(c) Only Aristocracies were Republican in Character 

A third misconception which might be disposed of associate* the republican 
government only with aristocracies. We may be permitted to repeal here 
what was said about the Ksatriyas above. No doubt,, they formed in the 
Vcdic age an exclusive body of aristocracies. But it has yet to be pro veil 
that they retained throughout Che ancient period the exclusive monopoly 
of warfare with which they were credited in the Vcdic age, or even in that 
of the Mamtsinriti. If the term Ksatriya came to include in the days of 
(he Mahakharata not only the Aryan nobility but the aboriginal princely 
families as well, and all ihe royal military vassal and feudal chiefs, as has 
been assumed by Professors Hopkins and Fick, 1?a then, it is futile to speak 
of any aristocracy based only on birth, as was originally the case with the 
Ksatriyas of the Yedic times, 'The inclusion of non-Aryan princely 
families, feudal chieftains, and military vassals in the category' of aristo¬ 
cracies in the course of ages, must have caused various problems both of 
a social and political nature, which preclude any idea of republican 
governments being associated only with aristocracies of the Ksatriyas, a 5 
the latter term had been originally understood in the early ages. It i$ more 
reasonable to assume that republican governments were associated either 
with clans that had maintained their political individuality or with the 
rest of the warlike people, some of whom bad been infused with the fresh 
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blood til new and energetic immigrants, and who exercised administrative 
control over their own communities. In the former case they would be 
oligarchical (^publics ; in die latter, community corporations, 

G, EXAMPLES OF O L I G A R C H 1 G A L REPUBLICS 

Of the two the former approaches nearest die term conciliar oligarchy 
of Professor Mnclver, in which a council of elders or of tribal chiefs held 
sway. 1 ” Evidence about then) is available in the accounts of Greek 
writers, who had accompanied Alexander the Great in the course of his 
conquest of die Punjab, in die Gram mar of PFutini, and in die Artlwiailra 
of Kautilya. For instance, there wa* a free city of Nysa or Nfcca {Ski. 
Xagaraliaia, Nangcnhor. about four or five miles west of Jalalabad), 
which had an aristocratic council of 300 and a president over ii.' T » Then, 
there was tile republic of JYucelaods (Skt. Puskalavati, the capital of 
ancient Glindhara, modem Hast inagar, about seventeen miles north-west 
cd Peshawar), 1,1 Nothing can be gathered from die Greek accounts beyond 
die fact dint it was a republic. Pan ini men t ions it under the name of 
Hast j n it van asa ng ha d T r 

Ht- enlightens us on the nature of it sangha government. He uses that 
term for a gait a as well, it was a generic designation meant to cover the 
following three categories—first, a multitude, as in the expression grortiffsva- 
paiu^atigha, a herd or domestic tattle. In the same sense it was used for 
a multitude of men. Second, it connoted a nikSya which is defined by 
Pacini as a Corporate body where the distinction between "upper"' and 
lower does not exist (soughs fniioN/fAnitl/aiiye), This wit applicable 
to a religious mtigha which was a fraternity in which there was in, disiirtc- 
timi between the high (it I lata) and the low (atlham). And, third, there 
was the political sartgha (sangha-odghau gatiapraiaifuayoff). 111 

I’hese two terms, sangha and grata, as Dr. Agrawala asserts, were used 
as synonyms for a republic. The Yaudbeyas. for instance, are mentioned 
in Pauini as a mngha but refer to themselves as a gana ill their coins of 
the poHt‘Pa^ii]j period. Dr, Agrawala has some pertinent remarks to 
make in this connection which may be read along with what has been 
said above concerning the so-called mass consecration of the Uttarnmadras 
and the Uttarakurus. He writes thus: 

’ * ■ in tIie Kshatriya tribes organised as Sanghas, the political power 
vested in the hands of those families which were eligible for regular 
corona lion (abhist-ka umngafa) and consecrated to rutership bv that 
ceremony (abhuikta-vamiyas). Other castes in the Gauu did not share 
the political power, although they owed allegiance to the lambada and 
the jampadins,''* r 

I lie distinction between classes as sign i lied by fajanya used by Pari ini only 
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for the descendants of a tUja, and t’i}}an<t for all others, in a saitgha or a 
ganti, makes it impossible for us tu imagine of wholesale clans being 
tonset rated to rulership, as was supposed by Professor Altckar. 

H. REPUBLICAN STATES 

1. SOME EXAMPLES 

Our contention that there Merc self-governing clans which were made up 
of non-Aryans is proved by the fact that the Greek writers mention that 
Alexander the Great conquered, while sailing down the Indus, the 
Ossadians, the Ambastanes, and the Xathrians. They were impure tribes 
of mixed origin. 111 The Ambastanes arc described by Arrian as being a 
democratic clan without a king. 1 * 1 This evidence conflicts with that of 
tlie MahSbh&rata, Panini, and PataiijaJi, the first two of whom would 
describe them as a janapad* under a king.'* 1 The only way by which we 
can reconcile the disparity in the evidence of the Greek and Indian writers 
is b> assuming that, as Panini admits.' 14 they were of mixed origin ; that 
in his age (the seventh century u.c.) they had not fanned themselves into 
a republic; that they were a republic in the days of Alexander the Great 
(fontili century ; but that later on in the days of PataiijaJi (middle 
of the second century b.c.),' 4 * they appear to have again become a Lriba) 
monarchy. 

Another self-governing clan was that of the Cathaeans mentioned by 
the Greek writers. They have been identified with the Katthis of 
hathiavad. 144 They do not figure in the work of Panini. 

One more example of a self-governing clan is that of the Yaudheyas 
who. as seen already, figure both as a sattgha and a gana in Paninis work. 
Me mentions them in the list of the uyudhajtviit saiighas, IIT i.e. those 
s/t ttgluts whose mem hers lived by the profession of anus. On the obverse 
id their coins there is the figure of a soldier with a spear in liis right hand, 
while his left hand is on Ids hip, with the legend Yaudhryagatuitya Jaya 
(Victory to the gaya or Republic of the Yaudheyas).'** Numismatic evi¬ 
dence, therefore, fully corroborates Pan ini's statement that the Yaudheyas 
were ayudhapvins, although centuries seem tu have elapsed after that 
great grammarians time, when the coins were issued in the manner 
indicated above. But we should be cautious in styling all the Yaudheyas 
as republican dans, since cm some coins discovered by Major Arthur 
Cunningham the names BhSgavata Stamina Brahmaita Devasya and 
lltidnu Varum appear, thereby suggesting that some sections of the 
Yaudheyas were prubably monarchical in character,'** although they 
might have retained their military avocations. But, on the whole, the 
Yaudheyas were a military clan whose form of government was republican. 
They evidently belonged to the category of unnamed clans described thus 
by Kautilva: 
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Sovereignty may {sometimes) be the property of a cbm ; for the corpora¬ 
tion of clans is invincible in its nature, and being free from the cala¬ 
mities of anarchy, can have a permanent existence on earth (ftpIosya va 
hhiiut't-Tajyaih kula-sangho hi durjayah amjavyamtiubadhQh iasvadavosa fi 
kfitithy 1 ** 

Kauiiip not only pays a tribute in the above passage to the republican 
nature of the government ol the clans but incidentally helps to substantiate 
the theory maintained elsewhere in these pages that atajufd was merely 
anarchy, and not a phase in constitutional development, as was erroneously 
maintained by Dr, Jayaswal. Kan|ilp's term far a corporation uf warriors 
was ircnih&ifitn concerning which he has some praise to bestow* white 
describing the attitude of a conquered king. 111 

The exact difference between the above republics and lhe self-governing 
mbes or dans mentioned by the Creek writers, cannot be determined, We 
can only presume that she self-governing tribes were autonomous groups 
each living under a chieftain. The Greek accounts, for instance, mention 
a tribe called Feiicrlaotis (Skt. Pu&kallvati) which Is not to be confounded 
with its namesake which has already figured above, and which was a republic. 
This other Puskalavail was under a chieftain whom the Greeks called Astes, 
It is mentioned by the Greeks along with the Aspasiam, who were perhaps 
the same as the Afvayanas living as a republic, and mentioned by Pan mb 
but who, in the days of Alexander the Great, were under a governor. In the 
same context the Greek accounts mention the Malliam and the GxydrakoL 
who were undoubtedly the Milavas and the Ksudrakas of Fan ini ; 1M the 
Qssadians, who were the same as the Vasari of Pan ini; and the Oreitans. 
It is not improbable that all these are to be classed with those who followed 
the profession of arms, that is. with the aytidhajlvins of Panini. 1 ” 

2. THE GAN A CONSTITUTION 

Pin ini's great work contains some features of the working of the 
republics which may now be described. A few details about this subject 
have already been given above in connection with the alleged mass conse¬ 
cration of aristocracies. The first point that may be noted, we may repeat, 
is that those who w r ere consecrated to rulership were not identical with the 
rest, who were merely members of an aristocracy. The next point that may 
be mentioned is that, according to Panins, it was not all members of a class 
hut only the heads of the Tdjakutas or royal families that constituted the 
governing body of a gay a. Further, the specific distinction between the 
goJrtf-descendant and the yimioi-descendant made by Panini suggests; that 
there was even in a gana social gradations which made it impossible for all 
members of a gana to be equally associated with the exercise of political 
power. The eldest member of a family, who was its representative, was 
entitled to the term gofra, while the junior members of a family were called 
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ytwan. The eldest male member represented his hula (family) on all 
import a tu occasions and functions. 

Pan ini also mentions a sort of a party system as connoted hy the term 
dvatidn. Three terms denoted party members: vargya, grihya, and paksya„ 
A party was named after its leader, as in die case of V&mdztHfrvargftL There 
was an Executive Council in each sangha or garia, consisting of live, ten h or 
twenty members. The Jaina work of the later ages, AntagadaiUisao, con- 
linns the existence of an Executive Council in a sangha, when it describes 
the ten principal DaAarhas among the Andhaka-Vrisnis who had a sangfoa 
of their own. The Buddhist work Mahavaggp adds to the Hindu and Jaina 
testimony that there were Executive Councils of four* tcn T twenty, or more 
members. 1 ** But beyond these details it is not possible ti> say to what extent 
exactly die gana constitution was republican in character. 

3. THE BUD Oil 1ST SANG Has: INTRODUCTION 

It would be worthwhile to discuss here the nature of the Buddhist mttgha* 
concerning which there has been a good deal of speculation. We have seen 
above dial, according to Fain ini, one type of sanghas was the religious one 
in which there was no distinction between die high (uJtarci) and the low 
(fidham). Wert the Buddhist sangh&e of the later ages radically different 
from the religious sanghas mentioned by Panini? It is true that there was 
no Buddhism in the days of that great grammarian : and, that, therefore, no 
connection need necessarily be maintained between die concept of Panini 
and That of the Buddhists. Nevertheless it is profitable to discuss whether 
the latter deviated from the ancient practice relating to the nature of a 
mngha in such a manner as to give a radically new concept to the world. 

(a) Theory about the SangfutS 

The source* of information on this particular aspect of die question are 
the Buddhist works like the Majfhima Nikaya, the Buddhist j at aka Stories. 
the Dialogues of Buddha, etc. On the basis of these u has been maintained 
by scholars that the Buddhist* had assemblies; that the members of these 
assemblies were known as rajm, and their sons, upamjas ; that they had a 
Central Assembly consisting, a* in the case of the Yaudhcyas, of 5,000, and 
as in that of the Lichehhavis* 7,707 members; that there were two Houses, 
one Upper and the other flower, which possessed sovereignly and con trolled 
the foreign policy of die Central Assembly ■ that the latter was sometimes 
converted into a place of discussion on political matters, and, at other times, 
on socio-religious questions ; that there was a definite procedure rely dug 
to the business of the Assembly ; that there were parties and a quorum for 
deciding issues; that there was an Executive Council of the Central 
Assembly, a President of that Council, who was also the President of the 
Central Assembly ; and that there was an apportioning of portfolios among 
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the member* of die Central Assembly, To give a semblance of reality to 
all these speculations, it is asserted that the city of Nysa (Nicca), which lias 
figured a hove iti connection with Alexander the Great, had an Assembly of 
thirty councillors; and that, therefore, a big State like that of the Yaudheyas 
might have had a larger assembly of 5>0G0 members. And to make this 
picture still more appealing the evidence of Kautllya's A rthaidslra is pressed 
into it ] and we are told that die president and members of the sangha mem 
tinned by Kautilya we re members of the Executive Council of the Central 
Assembly, that they were under the law of the land, and that if they 
violated it, they were liable to be dismissed and punished by the State 
tribunals. 113 


{6) Evaluation of the Theory 


The learned advocates of the above theory {Drs. Jayaswab Akekar, and I). R. 
Bhandaritar) have mixed fact with fiction in expounding it. In the elucida¬ 
tion of the above theory, the following points it]ay bci readily admitted: 
firstly, that the Buddhists had assemblies in which business was conducted 
according to a well laid-Out plan ; secondly, that there might have been 
parties arid a quorum for Lhe conduct of business; thirdly, that the larger 
assemblies might have been broken up into smaller committees : and that 
over the larger assemblies there were presidents, who conducted the business 
of those bodies ; fourthly, that Kautilya devotes a whole chapter styled 
Mnghwrrittam to this subject l and* fifthly, that the Greek writers, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great, certainly mention the number of persons 
who comprised the assemblies of certain self-governing clans. 

But all tins docs not entitle us to postulate the elaborate theory of a 
Central Assembly and the Executive Council mentioned al>ove r The Greek 
accounts, white mentoining the presidents of some assemblies, do not refer 
to the Executive Council and the division of work among the members 
of the Assembly. Kautilya doe* not mention in his Arlh&Msim that the 
President or the members of the Executive Council as being specifically 
punishable for embe^zktnern of public funds or for contravening the law 
of the land. The elaborate rules mentioned in the Arthfdnstra in connection 
with these two grave offences, which will be referred to in a later context in 
Eh is work, were meant for alk high and low, w r ho had violated the law of 
the country. The entire chapter on the sangltavrittam deals with the 
problem of bringing the corporations under the iron rule of the conqueror, 
the Emperor, by various means like sowing the seeds of dissension among 
members of the corporations by means of immoral women, spies, and 
mendicants. The only object of ihese measures was to make the conqueror 
"the only monarch of all the corporations", Kautilya’s reference to the 
leaders of Lite sanghas {mngha-mukhyn) in ibis and other contexts, cannot be 
interpreted to mean presidents of republics, unless there is valid ground for 
proving it. One fails to see how the above account of the sanghas or tor- 
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pnrations, as given in the Arthasaslra, can be made applicable to an 
imaginary picture of die republican constitution, especially when one 
realizes that in the description of Kautilya T it is not the republican leader 
who figures bun the inexorable imperial head, the single monarch {tkarajah). 
Who cannot tolerate any republican spirit. Indeed, the whole chapter on 
die sanghas, as given by Kautilw* 1 * 1 is a negation of Lire republican govern¬ 
ment, as imagined by Professor AHekar and ethers, 

(c) Xature of the Buddhist Sanghas Analysed 
(i) Criteria of Study 

The Arihmasita and the Greek accounts being of no avail in supporting 
ilie above theory, let us sec how far the actual conditions prevailing in the 
Buddhist stmghas or congregational meetings, could be made to agree with 
it. Here, too, we should admit that the Buddhist Church assemblies were 
undoubtedly self-governing and democratic in character ; and that by the 
very spirit of Buddhism, there could never have been any distinction 
between the high and the low, and the rich and the poor in such congre¬ 
gational assemblies. But the advocates of the above theory have not taken 
notice of three questions: firstly, did the political sanghm serve as a model 
for the religious sanghas, or vice versa? Secondly, is there any justification 
lor confound nig the republican or self-governing constitution among 
tribes or dans like the Lkhdihavis with that prevailing among the 
Buddhists? And, thirdly, did the Buddhist congregations, which were 
pledged to the furtherance of ihe dtmrma, ever transact political business 
sometimes, and religious business at other times. In their synods? 

[it) On JlViflJ a r erc the Sangfms based} 

We may examine the almve points in detail. There is no agreement 
among the three eminent propounded} of the above theory on the first 
point relating to the relative position of the political and religious sattghas* 
Professor Altekar maintained that in regard to the details of the rules of 
procedure of the so-called Central Assembly, such rules served as a mod cl 
for the rules of the Buddhist sanghas. Bui in the very next sentence the 
same authority asserted that the Buddhist practice of having twenty 
members for a quorum was imitated by die political sanghml lfT But she 
concept of a quorum was by no means introduced by the Buddhists. We 
see it in Pan ini, who refers to gana-tlrtha which term has rightly been 
interpreted to mean as a person, whose attendance completed the gana 
(gawasya-purUriah), ? 11 The Mah&vagga likewise refers io a gana-fturaka™ 
thereby suggesting that the Buddhists merely continued the earlier concept 
of a quorum in regard to their assemblies. If the idea of a cpiorum had 
existed in political bodies long before the days of Buddhism, it is futile to 
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maintain lJi.il die religious congregations of the Buddhists set an example 
for the political assemblies to imitate in this regard* 

The uncertainly in the mind of Professor Aliekar ax to who iiuittiled 
whom—whether the Buddhist stmghm imitated the political s<inghm r or 
vice versa —is probably due to the facL that he wished to depart from the 
stand adopted by the two earlier exponents of the theory* According to 
the late Dr. Jayaswal, who was followed in this respect by the late 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, the procedure prescribed by Buddha for the 
deliberations of (he congregations or mnghas t as given ill the Mahapat r- 
nirbbSna SuUa f was borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics 
in ilicir deliberations* Dr. Jayaswal, therefore, naturally concluded that 
there was no difference between the procedure conducted in the Buddhist 
sanghas and that prevailing among the republican dan*. ,iH? There is 
some justification for the view (hat the Buddhist synods copied the pro- 
reduce from the political xanghas, when ii is realized that the latter were 
anterior to the former. We shall revert to this point presently. On the 
first detail, as regards the relative position of the setrJgAdS p therefore, there 
is no agreement among the advocates of Lite above theory. 

(iii) The Lichchhavi Organization 

We may now take up the second detail which may be stated thus: is 
there any justification for confounding the republican or self-governing 
constitution, as it prevailed amongst some of the ancient clans like die 
UehcJihaviSt with that existing amongst the Buddhist clergy? Buddhist 
works give many detail* about the States of the Lichdihavls, Ihc Sakyiis, 
(lie Moriyas, the Mallas* etc. The assemblies of all these had members 
of the Ksatriya aristocracy, each railed wjart, and who, as hi the case of 
the LicbchhavTs, were 7707 in number, and were entitled to consecration* 
Clans like the Lichchhavis, the Malias, etc^ might have had an oligarchical 
or republican constitution. I he late Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, white 
describing the constitution of the Lichchhavis and tfie Malias, ax given in 
the Buddhist canonical works like the Majjhima Nikaya t wrote (hat those 
two clans were organized in sanghm and gmi&s ; that they had the right 
to banish, bum, or kill a man in their own vtjita or State ; that the 
preambles to the Jatakas tell us in two places ihaL there were 770? 
lichchhavi kings staying at Vaixaii, the capital of their State ; that these 
latter administered the alFoirs of the State ; that their sons were called 
Lichchliavlkumaras or Lichchhavi princes, and as kings, were entitled to 
coronations : that there was a special tank in Vaisali (called puskatim) 
the water of which was used for sprinkling on their heads, when they were 
crowned ; and that that tank was especially guarded in order to prevent 
any one from taking water from it 3 ' 1 But the learned historian writes: 
"It is not, however, dear whether these Lichchhavi kings were crowned 
ail at otic time, and if so, on what occasions/* In a later context, the 
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same eminent authority further informs us that in another Jataka, it is 
related that all the 7707 LichchhavT kings staying at Vaiiali (modem 
Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar) had as many upardjds or 
viceroys, sendpaih or generals, and bhandagorikas or treasurers, all staying 
with thg m, a * J Professor Bhandarkar supplements the above with the 
evidence of the Attakatha and the S umangalauiIdaitn f which were two 
Buddhist commentaries on the Buddhist Pali works, written in about the 
fifth century a,u. The evidence of these two commentaries is then cited 
in order to show that the final decision in a legal dispute lay with the 
rS/flii or king,** 3 

But the learned Professor is not prepared to accept all the evidence 
about the republican nature of the Vaiiali constitution. He rightly doubts 
**whether there were as many as 7707 LichchhavT kings ever staying at 
VaiAair'p as the Jataluis inform us. According to him, the number of kings 
constituting the Lirhchhavl garia was pretty large. ,h It again seems that 
the LichchhavT kings had each his separate principality where he exercised 
supreme power in certain respects, 1 ' li is only on ihL supposition that 
the statement that each king had hi 4 own upardja, sttiapali, etc, p becomes 
intelligible. If the kings had separate States, it cannot be understood 
why all of them stayed in the capital, leaving their subojdinalc stall like 
the vituiscaya, mahdrntUm M uyai r triiarika a etc,, in their native Slates, finally * 
“in what matters individually in the several States, and hi what matters 
conjointly in the whole kingdom,, Lhc Liclitfihavl kings exercised autonomy, 
is not dear 

The above doubts raised by Professor Bhaiidarkar come in the way of 
our accepting as valid all that has been said regarding the republican 
nature of the LichchhavT constitutoim His conclusion in this regard is 
interesting. "This, however, is certain that their mmgka was a federation 
of the heads of some of the dans constituting the tribe/'To this sober 
judgment we might add another consideration which prevents us from 
giving all credence to the evidence of the Jatakas relating 10 the political 
nature of the Buddhist congregations. It relates to the meaning attached 
to the terms k$atriya and mjan in Buddhist literature. Professor 
Bhandarkar, while discussing the origin of kingship as given in the 
Aggarlna-suttanta of the Digka-Nikaya t m affirms that the person selected 
as king by the men who had assembled together, received three different 
appellations to suit his three different stages—that of being selected, that 
of being called the punisher of the wicked, and that of receiving a portion 
of their rice— mahisammata t because he was selected by all men {maha- 
jarntsammaia) ; kmtriya or the lord of all the fields (khettatmmpalfti) \ and 
tdjan, because he delighted others through righteousness [dhammttm pare 
ratljelHiy*** 

We shall describe below in Part Five, while discussing the Elements of 
the State, the position of the king in Buddhist political philosophy. But 
for the present p we may observe that there is nothing in the above to 
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suggest that the Buddhists had either advanced upon the earlier concepts 
or had discarded them in order to formulate new ideas either of kingship 
or of a republican government. The etymology of the word rajan as given 
in the Buddhist works is the same as that given in the SiiiHiparvan of the 
Alah&hkarata™* This points to the fact that Buddhists followed the 
cai her Hindu concept of a rajan which meant a member of Lite royal 
family. The other word hulriya, according to the ancient Hindus, 
covered the whole class of nobles, a social order distinct from the other 
three orders of priests, traders, and serving classes. The slight twist which 
the Buddhists gave to the word ksatriya was to make it applicable to lords 
of all the fields, presumably as owners of land. The Buddhist con not a- 
lion of die word ksatriya. In the sense of protecting the people, was in 
accordance with the Manusmriti in which the Ksatriya is described as 
carrying arms, evidently iu the discharge of his duties as the protector of 
the people. 1 ” One cannot help feeling that the Buddhists used the two 
terms hyat/iya and rajan in a looser sense limn they had been used in the 
earlier times; and that the connotation of those two words, as given in 
the Buddhist canonical works, cannot he interpreted to mean that the "7(17 
iajax, who were concentrated in die Lichchlmvl capital of Vaisaii, formed 
a republican government. The utmost that might he conceded hi regard 
to the nature of the constitution of the LichchhavTs is that it was a sort 
of a confederacy of independent tribal units, whose power* and jurisdic¬ 
tion cannot he distinguished from each other with die help of the available 
sources. 

(«') The Buddhist Sangltax and the Liehchhavts 

There seems to lie hardly any difference or opinion among scholars about 
the oligarchical nature of the LichchhavTs and the republican or demo¬ 
cratic nature of the Yaudhcyas, the Malavas, and oilier tribal bodies. 
Hie major point which the advocates of the republican nature of the 
Buddhist saughas have not clarified is whether there is any justification for 
maintaining that what prevailed among (he LichchhavTs, the Yaudhcyas, 
and ihe other self-governing clans was necessarily identical with what 
existed in die Buddhist congregational meetings; or for asserting that the 
Buddhist Church organization could be made applicable to die clans 
mentioned above. One flaw in the above analogy of the Buddhist 
clannish organizations is admitted by the advocates of the above theory 
when they say that some of the dans like the Yaudhcyas, the Malavas, etc., 
showed definite signs of a monarchical government in the third century 
a.d. !1 « This fact is by itself enough to prove that there was nothing like 
an age-long republican or democratic constitution of those tribes; and 
that even if they had earlier a democratic constitution, they had eschewed 
it for a monarchical one in die early centuries of the Christian era. 

Coming to the Buddhist saughas themselves, we have now to see 
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whether the constitution of those synods could be applied to the political 
organization of the clans. We get a pood glimpse of die Buddhist congre¬ 
gational meetings in die Buddhist liters tore. In the Mnhaparinirhhaya 
Sulla , Buddha is said to have told the prime-minister of king Ajatn$atru 
of the Madras, who contemplated attacking the confederacy of the Yajjians, 
diat the latter would not decline but prosper aj long as they observed 
seven conditions. These seven conditions were prescribed by Buddha for 
the welfare of the mnghas. The rules of procedure which die tanghas had 
to follow in their deliberations are given in detail in the Buddhist works 
called Mahihwgga and the Gufovttgga ; while the seven conditions for die 
welfare of the Vajjipns and the stmghm are set forth in the A Jahapuri- 
mrbhatm Suita. The seven condi turn* are the following: holding full 
and frequent public assemblies; meeting together in concord and earning 
out undertakings in concord ; enacting nothing not already established and 
abrogating nothing that had already been enacted; acting in accordance 
with the ancient institutions established in the former days ; honouring 
a ltd respecting and supporting elders, and hearkening to their advice ; nu( 
detaining women or girls of their classes by force or abduction ; honouring 
and supporting Vajjian shrines in town and country, and not allowing 
proper offering and rites to fall into a state of disuse ; and pumecting and 
supporting the Arhats (or Buddhist sages) amongst them, 331 

The above general directions of polky p which aimed at the moral well¬ 
being of society, do not help us to postulate any theory'. They could be 
as well applied to the Vajjkns as to any other people They were rules 
of moral conduct; and excepting the reference to the preservation of 
ancknt enactments, there is nothing in them to suggest that they were of 
a political nature that could l)C adopted by political bodies like the 
Vafjiam. who were a confederation of eight classes of which the J.iehchhavls 
and the Videhas were the most prominent. ?ls 

That die set up of the Buddhist democratic dans was different to the 
one which existed hi the Buddhist synods will be evident when we note 
bow the &ikyLiji, for instance, earned out their administrative and judicial 
business in their halls railed smUhagara at Kapilava&tu. Professor Rhvs 
Davids, who gives these and other details of the eleven Buddhist republics, 
as he calls them, and particularly of the Sakyas g states that the latter chose 
a single chief, although it cannot be made out how and for what period 
he was selected. The chief presided over flic session of the congregation, 
but when there was no session of the congregation, he presided over the 
State. He bore the title of raja which, we may note by the way. was 
home by Buddha's cousin as well as by Buddha's father.* 11 Even this bare 
outline of the working of one of the Buddhist clans is enough to show 
that their constitution was not identical with that of the Buddhist synods. 
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(p) Business Transacted by the Sanghas 

The working of the Sakya constitution enables us to dispose of the third 
point raised above, viz. p whether the Buddhist congregations transacted 
sometimes political business and at other times Church business. The 
very nature of the Buddhist synods precluded any association of politics 
with their working. What the £ilkyas as a clan did the Buddhist synods 
would never have contemplated of doing* namely conducting political and 
judicial business in addition to their own Church affairs. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that the Buddhist synods had their rules of procedure which 
were devoted more to the furtherance of the cause of the Buddhist dharmn 
than to that of the temporal side of their life, although they must have 
formulated rules for the proper management and continuance of their 
properties on which their subsistence depended* It is also clear that they 
had their rules of procedure in their congregational assemblies without 
which fruitful discussions on theological matters could never have come 
to a successful issue. 

(vi) Conclusion 

But to institute any large scale comparison between the Buddhist 
synods and the assemblies of the Vajjians, the Lidiehhavls, the Vidchas, 
etc., and to confound the former with the latter, would he as erroneous 
as, for instance, lo compare the administration of the various Indian 
States, particularly in western India, in ihc eighth century An., and 
onwards, with that of the great Pontificate of Sringeri, or of the self- 
governing cities in Italy and Germany, in the early mediaeval ages, with 
that of the Holy Roman Empire. 5 ” No one would question the soundness 
of basing one's remarks on the Buddhist canonical works for constructing 
the history of the administration of the Buddhist Church; but what is 
unsound is the applicability of Buddhist ecclesiastical regulations to the 
political conditions of the republican dans, especially when so little is 
known about the latter, and when, as Dr. Kane rightly states, the Buddhist 
literature itself does not enlighten us on the vital questions of voting in 
and membership of assemblies > IS And when we realize that the Buddhist 
sources, particularly the Jatakas, do not know' anything about the samiti, 
which seems to have disappeared as an effective political institution in the 
epics, in the law books, 5 ” and in Lhe Buddhist texts, we may conclude 
this part of our survey of the Buddhist republican institutions by saying 
ihat. in the present stage of our historical knowledge, iherc is no justifica¬ 
tion fnr constructing an elaborate superstructure of the soralled republican 
States of the Buddhists. 
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4, T H E C O U MUNITY CO H PO RATIONS 

The discussion we have entered into regarding die republican constitu¬ 
tion of the Buddhism States, and particularly the conclusion we have 
arrived at above, do not mean that ancient India was unaware of demo¬ 
cratic organizations. One such type of organizations was that of the srenir 
or community corporations, which are met with in Punini in connection 
With the ayudhajivins* or those clans that lived by the profession of 
arms. 2 ™ The exact connotation of the term £reni r however* in the days 
of Panin! cannot be determined/ 11 We have to come to die times of 
Kautilya* who explicitly states that the corporations of warriors (ksntriya* 
ireiji) of Kambhoja, Surastnip and others lived by agriculture, trade* 
and wielding of weapons; while those of the LtchchhavTs* Vrijika, 
Mallaka* Madraka, Kukkiiru, Kuru. Paifcala, and others lived by the title 
of raja {Kambhoja-Surafl re* ksat riya -i renyadfiyo ra ritUmtr&paji via ah L ich - 
thhavika ■ I'rijika-M *i tlaha-Mad rah a-K u kk u raKu ru-PnhatlttdGyo rajadahda- 
up&jivinah )** 1 * 

It is not improbable that the ksatriyaireiiis of the Kambhoja, SuriLstra, 
and other regions, were made up of mercenary soldiers who. although given 
to the traditional use of arms, nevertheless took to the pursuits of agriculture 
and trade irt times of peace. Since in the chapter of the Conduct of Corpora¬ 
tions (Sanghaurittam) in which he mentions them, be classes them under the 
snnghas. and dearly distinguishes them from the corporations which were 
invincible to the enemy, and from those whose services were to be secured 
by the king through gifts and conciliation p and from other corporations 
which were opposed to the ruler, and which were to he put down by sowing 
seeds of dissension among them and by sccretely punishing them, it is dear 
that we have to underhand by the term irrnl used in connection with the 
corpora lions of warriors those tv ho were not sovereign hut su b jet t to the 
ordinary law of the land. Otherwise the whole tenor of the chapter is 
unintelligible. Indeed, the concluding part of the chapter indicates beyond 
doubt that such corporations were within ihe jurisdiction of the king. For 
it says the following: "Thus he (the monarch) should live as the only 
monarch of all the corporations ; the corporations also, under the pro lec¬ 
tion of such a single monarch, should guard themselves against all kinds 
of treachery." 1 -” 

Our presumption that the corporations connoted by the term irttti were 
directly under the State is borne out by two previous references to them in 
the Artho&Eslra. In one context it is stated that a confederacy of persons, 
which has hurt another person, shall be punished with the usual fine,*”* 
The next reference to the items is m the chapter entitled Protection against 
Artisans, wherein Kautilya states that the guilds (fra?i) shall receive their 
deposits back in times of distress : and that they will be under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of three commissioners or three ministers of the State/ 11 Such corpora¬ 
tions, therefore, may not be considered on a footing of equality with the 
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sovereign dam which Kautilya, as already remarked above, has described 
as being invincible in nature, and as having a permanent existence on earth 
because of their Freedom From anarchy, 

5, OTHER AUTONOMOUS COMMUNITIES 

Before we pass on to the next important subject in the comparative study 
of the Indian and Greek republics, it may be observed that Panin i men¬ 
tions two terms under the generic designation ot sanghti, the exact meaning 
of which cannot be determined. These are pnga and tnraia, the former of 
which was organized under the gr&maqi w and the latter which lived by 
violence and dep nidation, 2 2 3 Professor Agarwala’s conjecture that "puga 
wm less developed than a regular aytidhajivln sang ha but better organised 
than a vrita'V** is not helpful in ascertaining the exact significance of those 
two terms. It appears that pUg n was a term that was in vogue long after 
the I rdus, since it is noi met with in the Vedic literature/ 14 But ihe terms 
trfatii and garni occur in the Rig i'tdn denoting the troops of the Manus. 114 
Vrltapati, in the sense of "Lord of the Troops", is one of the epithets given 
along with that of “Ganapati, Lord of Gams", to Rudra in the Yajur it da 
Samhita™ We have to conclude from the above that, although the twn 
tern is vrnta and gana arc met with in the Vedic times, Lhey did not acquire 
the spreiali/c-d meaning of republican corporations which seems to have 
been associated with them probably in the age of PlininL But the mercenary 
nature of vrdta is evident from the fact that thai term, used in the sense 
of Vriifnpnti, connoted the ' Laid of Troops". 

6. T H E I N n t A N RBPU&EIGS AND THE GREEK 
CITY STATES 

(ti) Theories 

At this stage we may examine the validity of the arguments brought forward 
by modem Indian scholars in regard to the alleged similarity between the 
Indian democratic governments and the Greek City States. The analogy 
centres round two ideas — one which likens the Indian self-governing commu¬ 
nities mentioned above to the Greek City States ; and the other, the jampada 
States to the Greek City States. The former view is advocated by Professor 
Altekar ; the latter, by Professor Agrawala. Professor Altekar writes thus: 

We can, therefore, legitimately describe the ancient gtitia states as repnlt- 
lies in the same sense in which the standard works on the political science 
describe the Stales of At lienee (sic) t Sparta, or Venice, as republics, remem¬ 
bering at the same time that they were not democracies of the modem 
types, where the franchise is vested in as large a number of citizens as 
possible,” 1 
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Professor Agrawala. in a well drawn out parallel, asserts: "A comparative 
study of human societies a Hr mis innumerable analugics, and we hud un 
misUkabJe parallels between the Jampada State in India and the City State 
in Greece 


(b) Evaluation of the Theories 

I lie two propositions given above arc wide apart—one would limit the 
comparison of the gtfua republics with tlie Greek City Slates; while the 
other would compare the larger units called the jampudas mentioned by 
Pan ini with the Greek City States, before we see how far these two 
analogies are historical!) tenable, it is iieccssarv that we should mention 
here the methods of approach to this part of the subject, the existence of 
democratic characteristics in the organidations of the ancient communities 
in general r the main features of the ancient Greek City States, and the 
possible points of analogy and contrast between them and the ancient 
Indian city republics. 

(f) Criteria of Judgement 

When we wish to ascertain a few facts about organizations oi persons 
or events of the past, relating to tun different countries, we could utilize 
cither the comparative method or the method of survivals for our purpose. 
According to the former method* the inslilulions of various tribes of dans 
which are reputed to have developed similar political organizations in 
India may first be compared, so as to gain some general idea oT the manner 
in which such tribes or clans lived, and of the conditions out of which 
their States grew. The next step in this method would be to compare 
the results thus arrived at with what we actually know about similar 
foreign communities, preferably of the same age. And, finally, the third 
step would 6 jc to verify die results by seeing whether the conditions out 
of which the Indian tribal organ b alions are supposed to have originated, 
continued to survive in any shape after their States had been fanned. 231 
The comparative method, which has been so profitably used in the case 
of the Greek and the Roman City States, appears to be unsuitcd for out 
purpose, because we know so little about the actual conditions prevailing 
in the ancient Indian republics that it is almost impossible to form a 
general idea of their political organization excepting on the basis of 
imagination. Any idea of comparing, therefore, the organization of one 
republic with that of another is plainly impossible* 

The method adopted by some historians which has been described 
above, namely, of forming a general picture of the Indian republics based 
mostly on Lbe Buddhist canonical lexis, supplemented by stray references 
in the .\fahabharaio, and in Kautilya’s Arthaiastra, is not fruitful in the 
sense that, not only are the principles of Buddhist Church organization 
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not applicable to the non-Buddhist Hindu, communities ol die early 
times, but, what i.s more important, the difference in the age in which 
the various republics flourished makes it almost impossible for us to know 
the conditions out of which such republics might have grown. The 
evidence of Panini supplemented by the comments of Pa tan jail in some 
cases, and of the author of the Kasikavriiti in many others, is certainly 
valuable but not so conclusive as to make us dogmatically maintain that 
the republican communities of ancient India possessed features which were 
identical with those of their Western counterparts. If the lirst step in the 
comparative method is thus so very unsatisfactory, we have hardly any 
justification for comparing our republics with those of the foreign countries 
of die same age. The second step is likewise extremely difhcull in view of 
the fact that in comparatively later times, excepting a few names and still 
fewer technical terms mentioned in some inscriptions, there is nothing even 
to indicate that the republican communities of ancient India functioned 
in the manner of the Greek City States, A comparison between the Indian 
republican States with the Greek CiLy States thus becomes extremely 
difficult. 

The second method of studying with the aid of the survivals is essentially 
connected with the third step in die comparative method described above. 
According to the second method we argue backwards from the nature of 
the institutions of the later times, of which we know something, to their 
probable origins or early history, of which we know nuiliing.”" In tilts case, 
too. we in India arc unfortunately faced with a great difficulty. It relates 
to the complete wiping out of the traces of even the names of the republics 
after the fourth century A.D., due to a number of causes into which we shall 
not enter. 

Since neither of the two historical mediods is possible in regard to a com¬ 
parative study of die ancient Indian republics and the Greek City States, 
we can only fall back on such of the generalizations as arc permissible 
because of a similarity in some of the features of the ancient political insti¬ 
tutions not only of India and of Greece but of the other parts of the ancient 
world as well. It is generally agreed that die early tribes and other ancient 
communities were in a certain sense democratic in their character. But, as 
Professor Maclver rightly affirms, it was as communities, and not as States, 
dial they were democratic.” 1 It was a stage in the growth of the tribal and 
community life in which the sense of responsibility and of elfori was that 
of the community as a whole, and not that of the individuals, as in Greece, 
And, further, the democratic nature of the ancient communities revealed 
itself in a formless equality of tribal life ; while, in some of the advanced 
Greek City States, their democratic nature was reflected in the organized 
and progressive control of government by a large section of the citizens 
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(it) Hkitiry of the Greek City Sidles: Definition of a City State 

In cjilIl' i to sot how lar the Indian self-governing communities were similar 
to die Greet City States, we have tu understand what was meant by a Greek 
City State, While it is admitted that there was no uniform] l} in the manner 
in which the different City States of Greece grew p aaa yet the fact remains that, 
on the whole, they were Formed on certain general lines. A City State in 
Greece grew around a hill called the acropolis. On its Lop was a forl h and 
around die latter the temples of the gods. Close by was a market place* 
where the people met tn transact business and to conduct meetings. In fact* 
it was the cenure o£ their public and private life. The entire area within the 
walls of the fort and the neighbouring district, where also the people lived, 
was called a City State (fiolis). The total size of the City State hardly 
extended beyond a few dozens of square miles around the city* 

Causes of the Origin of the City Stale. There were two causes which were 
responsible for the origin of a Greek City State—firstly, the fear of a common 
danger, and the consequent necessity of self-defence , and. secondly, its 
common gods, whose protection against enemies was as much needed for the 
safety of the citizens as for Lhe preservation ol their ancient forms of 
worship. 3 ** 

Main Features of the City Stales. The main features of die citizens of 
the Greek City States were the following: their intense patriotism, and their 
great desire to participate in the many public duties like serving on the 
jury, hi the army and navy, in public worship* in constructing works of 
public utility like ships and beautiful edifices in the cit) B and in bestowing 
patronage on artists* musicians, men of letters, etc. But the duty of polic¬ 
ing the city, which was shunned by the citizens, particularly, the Athenians, 
was left to the Scythians* Another important feature of their public life 
was that they held land in common. In a Greek City Slate, city and land 
were one whole* which did not admit of any division of natural interest*^ 
A further feature of their public and private life was that they believed tn 
die institution of slaves and aliens, who did not possess rights. The size of 
the population of a City SLate varied from about 50,000 to about a quarter 
of a million ; but those who were over thirty years of age and who were 
entitled to vote in the popular assembly could, at any time, be brought 
together within the hearing of a single voice.*** 

Mature of their Government. The nature of their government is best 
exemplified by that which prevailed in Athens. The whole Athenian body 
of citizens was not only identified with the State but was the State itself, all 
sharing equally in government, education, and pleasures. This equality 
of right and opportunity was responsible for the development of the 
Athenian genius in a manner unknown in any other Greek Git) Slate, The 
enure assembly of the privileged citizens constituted the sovereign body of 
the $Late, Two of dieir most important classes of officials were the 
following: those who comprised the Council of 500, and those who filled 
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the lung series of administrative posts from die Ardions and Gent:nils at the 
lop tu the overseers, who supervised the markets* ihe police, and the victims 
of the public sacrifices*” r 

(i ii) The janap ados and ihe Greek Cily Slate$; ProfessOr Agratvala** Theory 
Evaluated 

We may slop here in order lo examine the analog)' of Ihe Endian republics 
ur self-governing communities and the janapadas on ihe one hand, and 
the Creek City States on the other. Of the two Indian types, the republic* 
made up the smaller units ; while die janapadas comprised the larger units. 
We shall fcret deal with the question of the jemapadas and the Greek City 
Slates. It is not possible to agree with Professor Agrawala that the janapadas 
bear an analogy with the Greek City Stale*. He has compared th* janapadas 
w ilk (he Greek City Slates on the basis of the following: the wide extent over 
which the janapados and the City Slaurs were spread ■ the aero path of the 
Greek City States which h compared to the sixteen tnaftajaTiapadoji and the 
twenty-five janapadoh mentioned in die Buddhist and Jama texts respec¬ 
tively ; and the evolution of the City States and the janapados on the 
parallel lines of the dans (genoi) t which Professor Agrawala interprets to 
mean jaua, of the families (phratries) which he interprets as hula, and of the 
city (pulis) which he interprets as jetnapada. Professor Agrawala further 
strengthens his theory by maintaining that the jarmpada, like a City State, 
was a cultural unit, that its people were as much actuated by loyalty in the 
janapada as the citizens were to a Greek City State ; that there was citizen- 
ship in tire jtinripada as connoted by ihe term m-jmmpada ; and that, as in 
Greece, where a citizen became a member of an assembly on his attaining 
(he age of eighteen or twenty, when he had to undergo military training for 
two years, so in the janfipadas of Panini, a young Kptriya, when eighteen 
years of age, acquired the privilege of being declared it for military fluty 
{vayasica)* and when twenty-one, the privilege of exercising all political 
rights and duties (Kavacaharah*Kmiriya-kumdrah)* Al 
Evaluation of thr Theory, Much as one would have liked to have agreed 
to the analogy of the Indian janapados with the Greek City States, as pro¬ 
pounded by Professor Agrawala* one cannot help feeling that it is more 
ingenious than convincing. The learned Professor has read much more 
into the terms mentioned by Pin ini than perhaps what that great gram¬ 
marian himself intended, and has misunderstood the essential features of 
the Greek City States, while attempting to formulaic an analogv td the 
Indian janapados with the Greek City State*. In the first place, whatever 
may he the importance of Pin ini for other purposes, the evidence of that 
great grammarian is not of much avail unless otherwise corroborated bv the 
available historical evidence, both Indian and foreign, to establish the 
working of the political institution* of the age in which he lived. A 
purely grammatical construction of words and phrases interpreted to mean. 
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as in the case of vayasa-ca or fcifttacfl Auni A Ajal riya-k amarah t while being 
of much importance in understanding them from the purely literary point 
of view, does not help us to understand whether such terms were actually 
in vogue in those rimes, and whether they definitely had the connotation* 
especially in the political sense, which Professor Agrawala would attach to 
therm It may he remembered in this connection that many interpretations 
were given to Pan ini's term* and phrases by the author of the KmikUvritii 
long after that great grammarians own times, as is clear from Professor 
Agrawala's excellent work itself. Literary interpretations may be given to 
words and phrases long after their actual use has been forgotten, or without 
reference to the prevailing conditions amidst which they had originated, 
which may not by themselves, without the help of other evidence, l>e taken 
seriously to decide issues of a political nature, 11 * 

The next objection to Professor Agrawala's theory centres round some 
considerations relating to the ;>j ntipndas as given by Pan ink The latter 
mentions thirty janapadm bounded by the Kambhojas in the north* Saurlm 
in the west. Asm aka in the south. Kalinga in the southeast, and Suraruasa 
in die east, They comprised kingdoms like those of the Kums r the .4alvas. the 
Madras* the Am bast has, the Kalakutas, Magadha, Avanti, etc* selfgovcmiiig 
communities like the Brahmanakas, mere countries like those of the Bharad- 
viiJaSp confederacies like those of the jHvlyanas* and tindesignaicd jarm- 
ptidfiSf* r country parts like Kachchha r 24fl I t cannot lie understood how these 
political organizations of different types could be called by the general 
designation of republics. No point is made by comparing these kingdoms 
of diverse nature, size* resources, and potentialities, with ilse Greek City 
States. A better case could be made by comparing the above jampadas* 
as mentioned by Panini, with the monarchies like those of Thebes, demo¬ 
cracies like those of Athens, and oligarchies like those of Sparta, etc,, as 
obtaining in Greece, But it is not such a general and broad-based com¬ 
parison that would help us in our study. Neither is it so much a com¬ 
parison between the monarchical organization in India and in Greece dial 
would elucidate the problem Ijefore us. We shall have something to say 
about the latter below. But the main problem confronting us here is 
whether a comparison between die different types of jmmpadas as given 
by Pin ini and the Greek City States is possible. Professor Agrawala 
clouds the issue when he writes that "the Janapada States in India had 
different systems of government just as die city states in Greece", and then 
proceeds to mention the terms given by Paiiinh namely, gana t sangha w 
ftvayavas, or member* of a union* triga rtd-sasfha or members of a confed¬ 
eracy, dvanda or party system, etc. And not content with this, lie affirms 
that "just as bands of mercenary armed soldiers existed in many Ayudtwfiv7 
SnnghaSi similarly they existed in Greece and many were enlisted in 
Alexanders army recruited from the Greek cities and the highlands in 
Thrace* S he code of honour with these lighters also offers scope for 
comparative study." 1 * 1 
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7. C O M P A R I S O N BETWEEN THE INDIAN REPUBLICS AND 
THE CREEK C l T V STATES 

Instead of punning further this method of confused reasoning, it would 
be better if we confined ourselves to some definite points like the 
following: firstly, whether and to what extent the self-governing 
communities of ancient India—and not nli and sundry types of political 
organizations under the general designation of janapada, as maintained 
by Professor Agrawala—could be compared with some of the well-known 
City States of Greece ; secondly, where exactly the Indian and Greek types 
differ: and, finally, what conclusions could be drawn from this compara¬ 
tive study of the Eastern and Western types of political organizations. 

There appears to be no doubt that the Indian self-governing commu¬ 
nities afford comparison with the Greek City States in certain respects. 
We do not refer here to the analogy between the Indian jarutpadas and 
the Greek City Slates in the matters of the evolution of the classes, families, 
tribes, and cities, as propounded by Professor Agraw'ala, since this develop¬ 
ment was common to most ancient peoples all the world over. The 
specific points of comparison may be stated thus: the need of defence; 
the tie of the worship of common gods; the fact that most of them were 
political units that were governed either by the majority of their citizens, 
or by aristocracies, or by an elected king or a president : and the smallness 
and compactness of the areas comprising the republics. 

Need of Defence , We can only assume that the ancient Indian 
republics were brought into existence by the need of self-defence, since 
there is no evidence to support this assumption of ours. The Greek City 
States, as already seen above, were likewise brought into existence by the 
need of self-defence. 

Tie of Worship. As regards the lie of worship, that, too, may be con¬ 
ceded in view of the fact that in India, as elsewhere, it was one of the 
strongest links that bound the different sections of a people into a political 
unit. Whatever religious beliefs they followed, whcdicr they were of die 
Hindus, the Jatnas, or the Buddhists, or even the atheists, it is dear that 
they all had their own duties, which came within the framework of the 
ttharma they followed, and which they wished to protect against their 
enemies. They were evidently animated by the same desire to maintain 
their respective dharma as die Greeks were prompted to foster their 
religious and moral codes. In this particular regard die ancient Indians 
were simitar to the Greeks, who preserved their gods, whom they con¬ 
sidered as their guardians, and whose benedictions were necessary for their 
continual welfare. Indeed, “wherever we turn in Greek or Italian history, 
we find that all unions of communities, small and great, are invariably 
held together by the bond of common worship, a special devotion to 
some protective deity, or combination of deities".*** To what extent the 
ancient Indian self-governing communities, like all the later Indian cities 
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and States, were given to the worship of special protective deities, will be 
evident from die history of many kingdoms and of cities which we shall 
not describe here. It could form a study by itself. But a word of caution 
is needed here. While broadly speaking both the ancient Indian self- 
governing communities and the Greek City States may be said to have 
!>een held together by the bond of religion, there was a marked difference 
between, the two types of organizations, as will be pointed out below. 

Share in Government. There is another point of comparison between 
the Indian self-governing communities and the Greek City States, In 
both there was an appreciable proportion of people who had no share in 
the administration of their States. Although no definite details are avail¬ 
able in regard to the precise sections of the people that were excluded 
from the right of participating in government, yet wc may imagine that 
in ihe purely Ksatriya self governing communities like the ayudhajivhis 
mentioned by Pfinini, it is nut unlikely that the majority of the Brahmans 
and the Vaiiyas, and all die Andrus were excluded from this privilege. 
They may be likened to the aliens and die slaves in the Greek City States, 
who did not possess any rights and privileges. But this comparison cannot 
be stretched too far in the case of the Brahmans and the Vaiiyaa* who 
were never denied their social status and privileges, even in the most 
republican of the Indian self-governing communities, since they were 
guaranteed id them by die dharmaiastras. 

Size of the States. As regards the she of the States* we have no definite 
data concerning the Indian self-governing communities. All that we may 
say is that they were small and compact when compared with the larger 
kingdoms over which die monarch; exercised their sway. In Greece the 
area covered by a City State seldom exceeded a few dozens of square miles 
around the city or the acropolis. Whether this could also be said of the 
ancient Indian self-governing communities is doubtful. The examples of 
the Audumbaras or Odumbaras and live Trigartas, whose coins have been 
found in the Pathatikot district itself ; 1U of the Kumndas, whoso coins, have 
been discovered between Ambala and Shahranpur ;* 44 and of die Yaudheyas p 
whose coins have been unearthed over a large area stretching between the 
Sutlej and the Jamuna rivers,* 4 * suggest that we have to assume that the 
above States comprised compact areas, the largest of which seems to have 
been that of the Yaudheyas. The fmd^pots of die above self-governing 
communities reveal Lhat then States, excepting that of the Yaudheyas, 
were not bigger in extent than one or two districts of die modem times. 

Forms of the States. About the next point of comparison, there is 
more definite evidence* This refers to the nature of the ancient Indian 
self-governing communities* The Greek writers, who accompanied 
Alexander the Great in his Indian campaigns, as we have aldeady seen, 
are definite about the republican nature of their States. The one indis¬ 
putable fact that is evident from their accounts is that the Indian self- 
governing communities were not ruled by kings^ Some of them, like the 
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republic of Nisaea, were governed by presidents; others, like Peucebotis 
(Pu.ykalavatT, not the one mentioned already), seem to have had two 
governors suggesting dual kings,*" It is not improbable that in some 
of these republican communities there were Councils of Elders correspond* 
ing to the Council of 500 in Athens. Blit no further details about the 
republican States in ancient India are available. The utmost we might 
say is that, in so far as these were States ruled by the people themselves, 
they offer comparison with some of the City States like Athens, where the 
people themselves comprised the sovereign body, 

8. CONTRAST BETWEEN THEM 
(fl) The Acropolis 

Bui with the above the comparison between the Indian republican States 
and the Greek City States ends. The points of contrast may now be 
enumerated. The first significant point of dilferencc between them centres 
round the acropolis. A mere comparison between the fortified towns of 
ancient India and die Greek City States, as is done by Professor Agrawab, 
is misleading."' The acropolis was not a fortified town, as he imagines • 
it was the hill on which stood the fort around which were the temples 
of gods. The idea of a hill with a fort on it was, of course, not peculiar 
to the Greeks alone. Almost all the hill Torts of India were of this type. 
But they cannot be compared with the acropolis of Greece for three 
reasons. Firstly, the forts in India, especially in the ancient, and, to some 
extern, in the mediaeval times, contained towns in them. This is proved 
by the detailed description of the const met ion of forts as given in Kaurilya’s 
ArthalSstra. 1 * 3 If in the age of Kautilya towns were inside the fortresses, 
it cannot be understood how they could be compared with the acropolis 
around which the towns grew in Greece, Secondly, as is also evident 
from the same chapter on the construction of fores in the ArthasSstm, there 
were other types of forts besides those which w-ere on hills. These were 
the water, mountain, desert, and forest forts—none of which could be 
compared with the acropolis , Finally, in one essentia) detail the fortified 
cities of India fall short of the acropolis. Granting that in India, as else- 
where, the cities inside the fores were centres of human activity, which, to 
a certain extent, reflected the strength of the rulers and the people who 
occupied them, it is very doubtful whether the Indian fort-cities ever 
came to the level of the acropolis which, as in the case of Athens, was the 
visible embodiment of the united life and strength of the Athenians and 
the personification of their indomitable will, 1 " This is not to belittle the 
importance of the Indian forts but to merely indicate that the peculiar 
feature of Greek life which was visible in the City .States like Athens was 
missing in the Indian republican States, which were nurtured in an 
altogether different socio-political atmosphere. 
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(6) Tier of Kinship 

As regards the tie of kinship. too, die analogy- between the Indian 
republican States and the Greek City States does not hold good. Kinship 
in ancient Greece was a strong bond dial knit the Greeks into a powerful 
socio-political fabric upon which the City States were built.*** This can¬ 
not be said of the ancient Indian republics. Indeed, Pro lessor Agrawala 
admits that due janapadas were formed of small communities of men. who 
traced their descent from a fictitious founder: and that this false claim 
was perpetuated throughout generations.** 1 Jt is not so much the dis¬ 
parity in the matter of tracing the ancestry of the people which contrasts 
the Indian republics with the Greek City States, as the diversity in the 
racial origin of the different sections of the Indian people, which makes 
it impossible for them to be compared with their Greek counterparts in 
regard to the structural base of their political organization. 

{r) Position of Priests 

We now come to the next point of difference between the Indian republics 
and the Greek Git)' Stales. The former bad. as seen earlier, presidents. 
But in no case were the heads of the Indian republics also the chief priests 
of those self-governing connmini ties. The functions of the priests were 
different from those of the rulers In ancient India. While in ancient Athens, 
at least in its earliest stages, the bead of die gens was also its chief priest, 313 

(d) Religious and Ethical Sanctions 

Allied io the above is another point of difference between the Indian 
republics and the Greek City States. We have seen in the earlier pages 
of this book that, in the case of a conflict between the dharmasdstras and 
the artkasastras, the former prevailed. This was because, in terms of 
government, the moral code and behaviour of the States were determined 
by the dharma of the land. From this it may not be Inferred, as has been 
erroneously done by some, that die Eastern people, at least of India, were 
essentially a superstition dominated people, who lived under the "fearful 
sanction of the prescrip lions of a not-to-be-questioned moral ity +l . 3M We 
shall have to revert to this topic later on in these pages. The rulers of 
the Indian republics, like those of kingdoms, were to some extent under 
the influence of religion in the sense that, as stated above, they could not 
transgress the limits of die dharmasaslras. But it would be entirely a 
travesty of fact to infer from this that they lived a life of perpetual fear 
of the religious sanctions. The whole concept of dharma which was 
evolved by the genius of the Indian people was absent in Greek though t- 
By keeping within bounds of die dharma, the rulers of the republics like 
those of kingdoms, not only championed its cause but also perp cLua ^ed 
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their own sclf-guvcming communities, some of which continued to exist 
till the days of Sauiudragupta the Great, Further, their deference to (iharma, 
which never amounted to a slavish following of the injunctions of all 
priests, was alsu responsible for preserving the healthy and noble ideals 
of government which continued to exist till our own days. 

This was not the ease with the Greeks. In the earlier anti healthier 
days religion played an important part in the evolution of the City States. 
Professor Dum ker icJaied long ago that, the funning of the agricultural 
communities around the ceeropia (he. the later acropolis) under the pro¬ 
tection of Athena, around Ek-usis under the protection of Demeter, and 
the community of shepherds in the south under the protection of Pallas, 
is the oldest known fact in Aide history.* 54 Gradually the religious bond 
which took the shape of common worship of a protecting deity or a com¬ 
bi nut ion of deities, gave place to reason ; and as the City States developed, 
their religion was rather the adaptable personified expression, set in 
aesthetic rather than dogmatic forms, of their concept of nature".”® It 
was undoubtedly a sign of their independent thought, and to some extent, 
of their political progress. It led to the Age of Illumination (530*400 n,c.) 
winch produced some of the greatest names in history like those of 
Xenophon, Plato, Socrates, Thucydides, Euripides, and Aristotle. 1 ” But 
it also witnessed the growing spirit of rivalry and the monopoly of 
political power that brought about the disease called stasis by the Greeks 
which ultimately drowned the City Slates in internidne war, and, finally, 
led to their decay and disappearance. 1 ” Here wc have, therefore, an 
essential point of difference between the ancient Indian political oigttnCa¬ 
nons, republican and monarchical, and the Greek City States: the former 
lived within the framework of the dharmasdst ras and survived the shocks 
of 1 ime; the latter brushed aside religious considerations, enthroned 
reason on the pedant a 1 of political power, rose to unrivalled brilliance, 
and linally disappeared From the ken of mankind. 

(e) Land end Property 

Wc now come lo the next point or difference between the Indian republi¬ 
can States and the Greek City Slates. It centres round the question of 
land and the institution of property. Wc must confess that no details 
about these questions arc available in the annals of the Indian republics. 
But a careful study of Paniiji's great work and of Katitilyas Arthasdstra 
will reveal that an analogy between the jampadas and the Greek types of 
republics is untenable, so far as the vital questions of land and properly 
are concerned. The concept of a janapada in Pan ini takes us to a large 
country-side; whereas in the Greek City States, as related earlier, the city 
and tlic land were one whole.”" This fact alone should suffice to dis- 
ptuve the analogy, further proof is afforded in the fact that in ancient 
India land belonged to the State. It was never the monopoly of a ruling 
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class. Although Panini doe^ not explicitly maintain that all land belonged 
to the State, yet Lhe reference to the measurement of land by royal officers 
(k§ctrakara) r the division of land by the olftcers into ftjef ras or holdings the 
distribution of plots among individuals the fixing of their size, the granting 
of loans to farmers for raising crops, particularly barley, and the guarding 
of barley fields by royal officials/* 1 these undoubtedly bespeak control over 
laud by die State. The same is true of land in die age of Rati Iliya/* 1 ' 

In ancient Greece the conditions were quite different* 1 be aristocrat*, as 
in Sparta, formed the bulk q£ the landowners/ n Aristotle informs us that 
in Sparta, land was in die bauds tlf the few, that is, the oligarchs/** Much 
mote ihail laud, die concept uf property in ancient India precludes an 
analogy of the self-governing communities in this country with those in 
Greece. The detailed regulations! concerning property from die days of the 
iixmriti till those of the ArthaMstia prove that the whole concept of 
property in ancient India was as broad as it was complicated* 145 But in 
ancient Greece, die concept of property was narrow, limited as it was to the 
disputes arising out of it/** Aristotle, who criticizes Plain** idealistic con¬ 
cept of community property, relates that Lhe Lacedaemonians used others 
property as if it were their own, appropriating for themselves even the 
produce of die fields belonging to othersl 2 * 1 They were so unlike the citi¬ 
zens of Tarentum, who shared dieir own property with the poor! J& * h is 
true that we have no evidence relating to the concept of property in die 
republican States of ancient India ; but it is permissible to presume that 
Lhe republics in this matter could not have had a concept different to the 
well developed one prevailing in Lhe monarchies. One has only to read the 
references to the corporations of warriors (ksatriyairem) described in 
KautUya s Arthaddstra , and to die numerous measures suggested by him to 
bring them under the control of the State/ 1 * in order to convince oneself 
that die above presumption is correct* For our purpose, it may be noted 
that in ancient Greece a wdl developed concept of property did not exist i 
and that, hence* from the standpoint of land and property, the Indian 
republican communities Cannot be compared with the Greek City Slates. 

(J) The Individual and the State 

Nowhere do we see so clearly the contrast between the Greek City Stales 
and the Indian republican com muni lies as in the identification of the 
individual with the State. In a previous context it was staler! that the 
democratic nature of the Greek City States was seen in the organized and 
progressive control of government by a large section of the people. In 
addition to that feature there was the other one relating to the idea of 
political order, ai not of order only in the sense of traditional and trustful 
obedience to a hereditary monarchy* but order in the sense of conscious 
organisation by an intelligent body of privileged individuals .- fli Further. 
Lhe Greek City States* as in the case of Athens, made a conscious endeavour 
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to bring about a profound change in their political order, without seriously 
dislocating their existing social system. For instance, the great cousiitu- 
tionaf changes brought about by Solon gave the ordinary Athenian citizen 
exactly that share of power for which he was naturally fitted". This was 
done by two simple and effective methods—lint, by reclassifying the body 
of Athenians, not according to descent, hut according to a specified annual 
income from land. On the basis of this economic criterion, the old social 
older comprising die Lupairidae, the Gcorgi, and the Demiurgi was 
replaced by the lowest class which was not elevated to the executive itself 
but to a position in the constitution from where it could, as it were, 
survey and control the executive. Their control over the executive was 
done in the following manner: all citizens above thirty years of age were 
entitled to become members of the Athenian Assembly; they shared in 
the election of lire magistrates: they judged the conduct of the magistrates 
when the year of the office of the latter was over ; and perhaps they had 
the right of deciding questions of w r ar and peace. These changes did not 
constitute democracy, "a fomi of government then unknown, and for 
which there was as yet no word in the Greek language", but they initiated 
the democratic spirit”* The reins of government came to be kept in the 
hands of men who were qualified to wield them. The democratic spirit 
thus introduced into Greek life was fully realized in the dap of Pericles 
{middle of the fifth century fi.e.), when every Athenian not only became 
a citizen in the fullest sense of the Word but identified himself to the full 
with the State.*” 

Admit ling that live other points of contrast mentioned above are of 
not much consequence, the preceding one dealing with the idciuilication 
of the individual with the State is enough to disprove any analogy 
between the Greek City States and the Indian republican communities. 
By no stretch of imagination can it be maintained that there was at any 
time any self-governing State ia ancient India of the type of Athens; that 
there was any conscious endeavour made by the legislators in ancient India 
to uplift the lower social orders with a view to pitching them against the 
privileged ones; and that the former were given constitutional powers 
with which they could curtail or annul the privileges of the latter. 
Neither can it be affirmed that, in any age of ancient Indian history, the 
individuals ever identified themselves with the Slate, as the Athenians did 
with their own State. 


f). CONCLUSION 

The above does not mean that we have to deny the existence of oligar- 
chical and republican States in ancient India, Not only do the accounts 
of the Greek historians, who accompanied Alexander the Great, confirm 
their existence, but the works of Panini and Kautilya testify- to their 
widespread and continued existence. Even in the Buddhist Work called 
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Avaddnoiataka, which was not earlier than a,o. 100, there is a reference 
to r gana or republican government, A ruler of the Dcccan asked a com¬ 
pany of merchants from the Madhyadda as to who were the kings in their 
own land. They replied thus: "Sire, some countries are under the gpyas r 
and some others are under the raj&t" (deva kecid^teia ganadhinah ktcid- 
rajddhmfih tfi). IT ** The existence of the garta* in the early centuries of 
the Christian era h further proved by a legend on one of the coins of the 
Yaudheyas which we have cited earlier, and which reads thus: Yaudheya 
ganosya jaya {Victory to the Cana of the Yaudhcyas). 1 ™ Since the 
Yandheyas were one of the dans subjugated by Samuelra Gupta in the 
fourth century a.d m it may safely be concluded that the ganas as self* 
governing communities continued to exist from the seventh century n.c. 
till the fourth century a.o. 

While we are thus sure about their prolonged existence, at the present 
stage of our historical knowledge, we have no information about their 
internal organization excepting some vague references to some kind of a 
council among oligarchical governments, and positive references to presi¬ 
dents among the republican States. When it is denied that there were 
republican States in ancient India identical to the Greek City States in 
Athens, it is not intended either to belittle or disparage the ancient system 
of republican government in India. The criterion of appreciating it 
should not be in terms of Greek history, although, as will be evident from 
Pan Four below, a comparative study of socio-political institutions in 
India and In the contemporary Western world would he most fruitful from 
the historical point of view. The proper standard of judging the ancient 
Indian republican States, like all other Indian political institutions, should 
be to study them iq the context of the ancient Indian political theories 
and of the environment amidst which they origin a ted and into which 
after centuries of existence the republican States finally disappeared. 

Whether we take the republican or the monarchical or the oligarchical 
forms of government in ancient India, we Jind in all of them the perfection 
of a coordinated partnership of all classes of people which is not met 
ivitli in the history of the Greek City States. Here in India was a com¬ 
munity fellowship of the various sections of the people in the truest sense 
of the term, which were held together as much by the deli Iterate provisions 
made for their material prosperity in the dharmasasiras and the nlti- 
fdstras as by their willing acquiescence in the need of maintaining the 
ideals of their respective orders. When all has been said about the citizens 
of the Greek City Stales, their unique political sense, their conscious effort 
at raising the lowest classes to almost the highest constitutional status, 
and their identification of themselves with the State, the undisputed fact 
remains, as Professor Maclver admits, that the Greek City State was the 
beat example of an inclusive partnership which aimed at the ideal of a 
universal partnership but which, in reality, became "a bitterly exclusive'" 
partnership that was confined to the small circle of the privileged claws 
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beyond whom lay the masses of serfs, aliens, and slaves. This cannot be 
said of the ancient Indian Stales which were nurtured in Lite spirit of the 
dfutrmaiasim, guided by die dictates of the nltiiastras f and which worked 
for the welfare of all Lhe sections of the people, on whose co-ordinated 
endeavour the welfare and progress of the Indian Slate depended* 

10. CAUSES OF THE DIS A I’T EAR A NCE OF THE INDIAN 
AND CREEK CITY STATES 

(a) Decay of the Creek City States 

The difference in the outlook and nature of the Indian republican States 
and of the Greek City States was due to various factors amongst which 
their environment, their traditional legacy, and their leadership played 
an important part. But in the causes which brought about their decay 
and ultimate disappearance, we may perhaps find some similarity. Two 
categories of causes were primarily responsible for the disappearance of the 
Greek City States—internal and external. Among the former were the 
following: their perpetual feuds and State rivalries, their decadence in 
politics, and their imperfect sense of political justice; while among the 
external causes mention may be made of their tendency to form leagues 
amongst themselves; the desire of sonic to perpetually dominate over the 
rest ; the baneful influence of their tyrants; the attempts of the Persians 
to subjugate them ; and. finally- (heir complete disappearance at the hands 
of Alexander the Great.- 71 

44 ■ 

(ft) Decay of the Indian Republics 

Of the above causes which brought about the decay and death of the 
Creek City States, a few arc common to the Indian republican States as 
well. The first cause relating to feuds and jealousies may be said to be 
a fell disease which enveloped the Greeks as welt as the Indians.” 11 It is 
this which explains the successful manner in which Alexander the Cleat 
managed to scl one Indian republic against another, and conquer all 
of them. We may presume that the mutual jealousies and feuds among 
the Indian monarchical and republican States of Taxi la, Pcucelaoiis 
(Fuskalavaii), Nysa — the first of which was under a king, while the second 
and third were under their presidents—gave that Macedonian Conqueror 
the necessary handle to subvert them and die other Indian States. There 
is definite proof in the accounts of Greek historians, who had accompanied 
Alexander the Great, of the bitter rivalry between the Indian republican 
and monarchical States. In addition to the three examples, we have 
mentioned above, we may add that of the unnamed Indian communities 
that divulged to Alexander the secrets of the impregnable rock fortress of 
Aornos, and enabled him *o conquer it. The king of Taxila, whom the 
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Greeks called Taxiles, and who had sided with Alexander from the 
beginning, was responsible for divulging news about the great Porus. 
I here was another, and a less significant Indian ruler called also Porus, 
who also betrayed to Alexander the news of the great Porus, and who was 
likewise an enemy of the latter. Indeed, the whole story of Alexanders 
conquest of the Punjab seems to suggest that there was no unity of purpose 
at all amongst the Indian republican and monarchical States, that they 
were guided by decadent politics, and that, like the Greeks, they had an 
imperfect sense of political justice.*” Alexander the Great was the 
common enemy of both the Greek City States and the Indian republics, 
with this difference that, whereas the Greek City States were practically 
wiped out never to raise their heads again, here in India notwithstanding 
their having been subjugated, and in some instances, completely anni¬ 
hilated, republican States continued to exist tilt the fourth century a.d„ 
when they seem to have finally succumbed to the gTeat Snmudn Gupta 
and to the complex surroundings that followed in the wake of the inva¬ 
sions of the Huns in the reign of his son and successor Cnndra Gupta II 
Vikranmditya, and particularly in that of the next ruler, Kumitra Gupta. 

One interesting cause of the disappearance of corporations (froit) is 
given by Kautilya, who discusses the major question of the calamities that 
were to be overcome by the State, He cites his own teacher’s view that 
the troubles due to a corporation of people cannot be put down, since a 
corporation consists of a number of men and causes oppression by theft 
and violence, Kautilya, on the other hand, said that it was very easy to 
get rid or the troubles from a corporation, since it rose or fell with a king, 
and since the king could put down a corporation cither by arresting its 
leader (Srniimukkytfy or by a pact with the corporation itself (Srtyimukya- 
efutdeiopagre hcita To what extent he himself recommended this 

measure to his royal master in the matter of wiping out the republican 
communities of his own days cannot be determined for want of evidence. 
But here was a cause fraught with the greatest danger to the Indian 
republican States. 

finally, there is another reason which explains the disappearance of the 
republican States of ancient India, and which is not met with in the 
history of the Greek City States. This refers to the tendency of the 
republican or self-governing communities to change over to the monar¬ 
chical form of government. The coins of the Yaudhcyas. who have 
figured above as a self-governing community of the gnna type, illustrate 
this point. Some of the coins of the Yaudhcyas, like the one cited earlier, 
contain the legend of the 1 audheyn gaija ; but others unmistakably con¬ 
tain the names of rulers like Llhanuvarma, or merely the name Afs/tantpro, 
or the legend Iihtigiti>(ilo SvStni?i/j Jifahni^tut Yaudhtyti*'** thereby suggest¬ 
ing that, although the Yaudheyas reckoned themselves, on the whole, as 
a gnna or a republican dan, yet they had sections amongst them which 
had kings or chieftains. In other words, it appears as tf we are to 
17 
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understand from the history of Lhe Yaudheyas themselves that the repub¬ 
lican form of governmclit gradually gave place to the monarchical form 
of government amongst them. If this presumption is correct, their 
disappearance as a self-governing community is easily understood: they 
were simply absorbed by the larger monarchical .States like those of the 
Mauryaa, or the Imperial Guptas or of the Huns under Toramana and 
and Mihirakula, The history of the republican communities has com¬ 
pletely disproved the statement of Kautilya that * l the corporation of dans 
being invincible in its nature, and being free from the unrestrained cala¬ 
mities of anarchy can have a permanent existence on earth". 41 ** Kautilya 
has used a phrase in this context —amja ityasanSbMdhah — (unrestrained 
destruction during a period of arfija) which now requires a more detailed 
explanation. 


CHAPTER VII 


ANARCHY AND INTERREGNUM 


A. THE INDIANS NOT IDEALISTS 

The inference need not be drawn from the foregoing estimate of the 
republican and other forms of governments that the ancients either believed 
in or created visionary conditions for the people to live in. There was no 
Plato in ancient India. The Hindu theorists and statesmen were far too 
realistic to think of an age of idyllic felicity. They were aware of periods 
of misrule, confusion, and anarchy, which sometimes haunted them. Alter 
all in a vast sub-continent like India, whose ancient boundaries had far 
transcended the north-western regions, and whose population was composed 
of diverse races, it was impossible that there could have been everywhere 
and in all ages a perfect type of government that created ideal conditions of 
life. We find, therefore, in ancient literature repeated references to anarchy 
and its evil effects on society. 

B. THE TERMS CONNOTING ANARCHY: 

APARUDDHA AND ARaJATa 

A brief survey of this side of the ancient Indian political thought will reveal 
that throughout ancient history, the people were confronted with the dread 
of political confusion. The two technical terms which denoted political 
tun noil were aparuddhn and arajnia or merely arajalam, or, as in some in¬ 
stances, tttajnka. The first two terms are met with in ihe Atharva Veda , tire 
Samhitas, and the Brahma tins thereby suggesting that anarchy was a feature 
of periodic occurrence in the life of the ancient Indian State. Aparuddhn 
referred to the expulsion of tings from their realms, and to their efforts 
to regain their lost kingdoms ; !,J while arajatS connoted the period of no- 
rule. The difference between the two terms lay obviously in the relative 
degree of political and social confusion that marked them. 

C. ANTIQUITY OF APARUDDHA 

The story of Dustarltu Pauinsayana, who has figured above In connection 
with the problem of hereditary monarchy, illustrates the term aparuddtui. 
It is given in the Satapatha Brahmana thus: a people called Sri ii jay as 
expelled king Dustarflu from his kingdom, which had come down to him 
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through ten generations. They had also expelled Revoturas Patava Cakra 
Sthapali, who was, as his name implies, a sage/* 4 He said to Dustantu 
Paumsayana: l+ I will perform the Saiitramani (sacrifice) for thee, and will 
confer upon thee the dominion over ihe Sririjayas." The latter seem to 
have been helped by die JUurava king, Balhika Pittiplya, who stoutly 
opposed die restoration of king Duxiarjiii to Ills kingdom. This is apparent 
from what follows in die £a(apatha Brahtnaua : 

Now Bilhika FratipTya, lIic kaurava king, heard people say di is—There 
h that Duylantu Paumsayana who has been expelled (mm tiie kingdom 
which has conie down lo him through leu generations: for him Cakra 
Sthapati wants to perform the Santramani and to confer upon him the 
dominion over the Srinjaya^ He said—I will just tell him dial if he 
warns to confer dominion upon him, he will indeed exclude him from 
dominion 1 . But Cakra Sthapati performed die sacrifice* and re instated 
DustarTui on the throne of die Srinjayas. 

li is then related that +s he (Bfilhika P rati ply a) then went home and said, 
It is not so (as we had thong In): that kingdom of the Srihjayas now belongs 
Dust a mu ; in such and such a manner has that Cakra SUiapaU this day 
performed the sacrifice'V 15 

The above story refers to the expulsion of both king Dusiimtu and of Si is 
priest Cakra Sdiapaii by die people, obviously with the aid of a friendly 
neighbouring king. The story also relates that Dustarlm was re instated 
by the priest with the aid of a supernatural agency. But it is evident from 
it ihat monarch* were driven out by their people in the ancient times; and 
that the former made every attempt, including that of invoking heaven, to 
regain their lost thrones/ 11 

From die time the Srifijayas drove out king Dustarfin till Ins re-instate- 
ment by Cakra Sthapati, the Srifijayas appear to have been under the form 
of amjata> that is T the con cl e lion of being without a king- It is not dear 
from die Satapalha firah which relates the above story, whether the 
Srifijayas during that period were subject to all the horrors of anarchy which 
are described in the later epic literature. Perhaps there w r as some con fusion 
in their kingdom which gave Dusiarlui a chance of regaining his lost throne* 
But that there were spells of anarchy in the history of the ancient Indian 
Slates is apparent from the occurrence of the word araj^la in die Taittinya 
and Aitarcya Brdhmaqas* 7 * 

D. HISTORY OF ANARCHY 

The possibility of Lhc peoples expelling their kings and the justification for 
such action are both apparent from the Manusmriti which states the following? 

A king who properly inflicts {punishment) prospers with respect to (those) 
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three (means of happiness); but he who is voluptuous, partial, and deceit¬ 
ful will be destroyed, even through the (unjust) punishment (which he 
indicts). Punishment (possesses) a very briglu lustre, and is hard to be 
administered by men with unimproved minds K , it strikes down ihe king 
who swerves from his duty, together with his relatives, 111 

We have in these statements the dearest indication that the people could 
not only depose a king but even kill him together with his relatives, if he 
swerved from his duty as laid down in the dharmaMslrm . The reference 
to the death also of the relatives of die king suggests the extremination of 
the royal faintly. It seems as if Manu in the above verses tacitly sanctioned 
the outbreak of a sort of a violent revolution which ended with the wiping 
out of the royal family, although there is no explicit reference to a revolu¬ 
tion anywhere in the A tami&mrilL But in a later context, Manu 
undoubtedly refers to the deposition and death of a king at the hands of 
the people. "That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom, 
[will), together with his relatives, ere long be deprived of his life and of Isis 
kingdom."*™ No clearer proof than this is needed that, even according to 
the authors of the dharmaiostras, the people could, in certain grave contin¬ 
gencies, depose and kill a bad ruler together with 33is relatives. This has 
been considered by some scholars as a political right although, hi our 
opinion, it is not specifically called a right granted to the people in the 
sense of the rights which will be discussed below. 

That this rare privilege was, indeed, an acknowledged disc is apparent 
front the Mahdbhamta, whereto it is stated that the people should gird 
themselves up and kill a cruel king, who does not protect his subjects, who 
extracts taxes and simply rubs them of their wealth, and who gives no lead 
to his subjects. -Such a king is an incarnation of Evil and Strife (Kali), If 
a king after declaring Ba l shall protect you" docs not protect bis subjects, he 
should be killed (by the people) after forming themselves into a com 
federacy, like a dog that is afflicted with madness. 3 ™ The deposition of a 
ruler and tyrannicide are again justified in the same epic in another 
context.™ 1 The failure of a king in his primary duty of protecting his 
subjects, his greed r and his tyrannical rule—these were sufficient causes* 
therefore, which entitled the subjects to form themselves into a confederacy 
and depose and kill their king. We may presume that the people in such 
circumstances w r crc powerful enough 10 take tlie drastic action of killing 
their ruler ; but the explicit reference to the wiping out of even his rela¬ 
tives, as given in die MtiUtmnfiJij a[ d to the forming of a confederacy' by 
the people, as mentioned in the Mah&bkSraUi, suggests that they could 
perhaps invoke the aid of a neighbouring ruler, who was inimical to the 
king but friendly to the people themselves. This* however, ls only a 
supposition. 
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E. ANARCHY DESCRIBED 


Thnt the ancient Indians were fully aware of the horrible consequences 
of a Stale's being without a ruler is clear from the detailed picture of a 
kingltss State as given in the Ramayana. in the Ayodhya Kiinda of which 
we have the following; 


On the departure of Rama to the forest, Hie aged Emperor Dafaralha 
out of sorrow died. There was lamenting and weeping in the capital, 
and on the next day the Brahman advisers to the Stale, together with 
the ministers and other illustrious wise men, met together in the royal 
assembly; and, in the presence of the illustrious sage Vasistha, after 
briefly relating the sad events, declared their mind thus; 'A member 
of the House of Iksvaku must be appointed king lest the country fail 
Iiuo HUH. Oil a kingdom destitute of a ruler, clouds charged with 
lightning and thunder pour down rains and hail (arSjakam hi no 
rastram m mn&am aaapauySfy In a rulerless land (w^amka), the 
peasants sow no gram ; fathers and sons oppose each other, and wives 
no longer remain subject to their husbands! In a rulerlcss land, there 
is tin peace, thieves anti brigands exercise their power: women, un¬ 
faithful to their consorts, leave their homes. Where women lose their 
virtue, truth is also lost, lit a rulerkw land, there are no assemblies, 
uor do the people visit pleasant parks and gardens or build temples 
and home* of rest, In such a land, the selfcontrol led Brahmans 
° tr no SdLnfice, nor do ihow? of ploys vows, assist them in the sacred 
rues I„ a rule** land, the Brahmans do not receive .heir due share 
of the sacrificial fees: neither do acton nor leaders or song or dance 

n J<> : 1,1 !iUcl ' a lnr,ti ' Hie holy festivals promoting the lands 
prosperity are no longer held, nor do those reciting the holy tradition 
give satisfaction to their hearers. In a mlerlesa land, virgins adorned 
with golden ornaments, do not frequent the flower gardens at the close 
of day nor do the devotees of pleasure, riding swift chariots in company 
with charming damsels, repair to the forest. In such a land, the wealthy 
are not prelected, nor does the husbandman, the cowherd, and the 
shepherd sleep at ease with open doors. Jn a rulerless land, great 
t i p 14tits of sixty years of age do not wander on the king’s highways 
adorned with tinkling of bell,. The twanging of the archer’s bow is 
m» longer heard, nor do the merchants travelling on the roads in 
secumy bnng their goods to sell them from distant lands. In a ruler- 
less land, the self-controlled sage, fixing his mind, in contemplation, 
on his identity with the aJ l-pervading spirit (dtrmm), receives no hospi¬ 
tality when night falls Wealth is not unassailable, nor are man’s needs 
supplied, the armies have no leaders, nor can they match the enemy 
in war. In a rulerless country', no man, gorgeously apparelled, riding 
“ ««llem chariot, drawn by swift steeds, can go forth without 
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fear; nor can ihe learned disputant propound his doctrines in the city 
or forest. In such a land, garlands and sweat meat?, alms and other gifts, 
are not offered by worshippers at a sacrifice, nor in die springtime, do 
the princes, like blossoming trees, adorned with sandalwood and aloe 
paste (ctmdana-agaruh-riisitah), walk abroad, A kingdom without a 
sovereign is like a river without water, a forest without vegetation, or a 
cow without a cowherd. As a chariot is known by its standard, as a fire 
is indicated by smoke, so the king, a light representing the kingdom, 
has been extinguished. No man loves bis own kind in a mlciless 
land. Inn each slays and devours the other daily like fish (nardjakr 
janapade svakath bharnfi hasyadt matsyd iimfh tinrti nityam hh/iksayanti 
paraspanuh). Atheists and materialista, exceeding the lim of their 
caste, assume dominion over rubers, there being no king to exercise 
control over them. As the eyes continuously point out what is dangerous 
to the body, promoting its welfare, so the king regards the advantage 
of his people, promoting truth and dharmm* The king leads his people 
on the path of righteousness and guides them in integrity ; he is the 
parent of his subject* and their benefactor (yatha drsthih iarirnsya 
nityam*ei'a pravartmte tathfi narendro rUti rosy a pmbk&vah wiya- 
dhnrmayoh raja Sat yam cn dharmas^a kulaiYitiimk ti lath r/ija maid pita 
ca-eva r&ja kitakaro nrfitam). In the path of duty, he excels even Varna. 
Kiibera. Indra. and Vanina, The king, discerning good and evil, 
protects his kingdom : bereft of him, the country is enveloped in dark¬ 
ness. Oh holy Vasistha, while the king lived, we obeyed shy mandates 
like the ocean kept within its boundaries. Ob great Brahman, consider 
m?r words and the danger threatening ibis, our kingdom, and appoint 
some one king if he l>e of the House of Iksvlkii. ,,ia 

F. INTERREGNUM 

The above long passage is important from the following points of view: 
firstly, it fully justifies she need of State concerning which we have already 
discussed above. 

Secondly, it refers to one of the theories also discussed In the earlier 
pages of this work, namely, the Paternalistic theory, in the sense that it 
compares the king to a father. But the explicit statement that it is the 
duly of the king to protect the subjects is a qualification which does not 
permit a ruler to be an irresponsible father. 

Thirdly, it clearly points to what might be called an interregnum, and 
to the action taken by the mnntripnnsM or council of ministers, to solve 
the problem of electing the next ruler All hough F.mperor Daiaratha had 
already bequeathed the kingdom to Bhantta, as Da£aratha*s spiritual adviser* 
Vasistha, himself admits in the next chapter, yet from Lhe implora lions of 
the mantriparijad to the same sage, it may be concluded that, during the 
interval after the death of the Emperor and (refute the accession of the next 
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mlci\ Uharnta, some time elapsed when the maniriparimd led by the sage 
Vasijtha was the controlling factor in the State, Wc am thus Jed to 
presume that, during an interregnum, which was legally unavoidable, the 
power of deciding as to who was to be the next ruler, rested with the 
mantnparisad led by the chicl spiritual adviser or, in his absence, by the 
prime minister, 

fourthly, the continued use of the word jannp&da meaning the country 
in general, or the land, confirms the meaning given to it in this book, 
namely, the realm, or the kingdom, or the country, rather than the fantastic 
one attributed to £l by some historians. 

And, finally, the admirable picture of a kingless State given above 
definitely points to a stage in the history of the State when there was 
arajahi, that is, when the stronger daily devoured the weaker like fish 
(mattya warn narci nit yarn bhakmyttnli paraspanim)*** This unmistakably 

refers to a condition when there was absolutely no safety in the kin el ess 
State, e 

The whole picture of such a State as described in the RSmayam 
unequivocally points to a state of continued confusion and chaos in the 
land which made it impossible for either law to continue or society to 
prosper. That such a pitiable state of affairs should ever have been 
described in that great epic is a point which seems to have escaped the 
notice of scholars till now. Why should such a picture of anarchy ever 
have been described at such length only in that epic, and not in any 
earlier work? To this question we have only a hypothetical answer to 
ghe, since there is nothing to substantiate it. It appears that in some age 
immediately preceding that depicted in the epic, there was a period of 
confusion which had witnessed a complete collapse of both the social and 
political order unleashing the forces of turmoil. It was precisely to 
warn the people against a repetition of such a chaotic condition of life, 
when men behaved like fishes, that the author of the Ramaytofa seems 
to have inserted it in his great poern. 

1 he evils of anarchy thus pictured in the /idmdvffUd arc repeated in the 
MatiSbharata, and by the later writers like Kamandaka, who was a close 
follower of Kauttlya, and by the author of the Mastya I’urana.™ 

G, ANARCHY IN J AIN A AND BUDDHIST WORKS 


Lest u might be said that the concept of p kingless State was the invention 
o£ the fertile brain of the Hindu writers on Politics, wc may turn to 
Buddhist and Jaina literature in order to see whether the Buddhists and 
the Jain as also had any concept of anarchy in a kingiess State. The lutnka 
Stones contain the statement that a countiy without government cannot 
ever exist {arajakam niima ratfiutm paletum ,,a mfoiAfl) i n l]lc i vmau5 
wonjs attributed to Buddha, as given in the MakSparinirbb&na $utt a , 
cited elsewhere in this work. In regard to the Vrijjhn (Vajjian) confe- 
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defiftcy* there is the clearest evidence of the lack of unity in the republican 
communities, 384 * although there is no specific reference to anarchy in this 
passage. We have to read the jaina works in order to get a dearer con¬ 
cept of anarchy. In the Jaina canonical work called Aearango Sutra 
{Ayurmga Suttamy the following is said: 

A (Jaina) monk or nun on a pilgrimage, whose road Lies through a 
country where there is no king, or which is ruled by a gana form of 
government, or by a yuvarlLja or crown prince, or by two kings, or which 
h vaimjya State* or which is a ihruddharafya, should, if there be some 
other places for walking about or friendly districts, not choose the 
former road for their voyage. The Kevaltra says, 'This is the reason: 
die ignorant populace might bully or beat, etc. the mendicants*: 
(gamanugamam dujjam fine amtara st ar&yani va ganarayani va juva- 
rityam va florajjam va vttajjani va viruddhardjjdni va sati tad he vihMr&e 
W m (ha rama nehim ja navathim n o viham-vattiyde pavafjejjE gam ana? 
Ktimli buy a dyanam tyam b nam bald ayam tent tam etna java gnmana? 
into Sfimjayam aa gamamigamam dujjejjS)*** 

As to which age the above account oE the different forms of government 
under which anarchy prevailed refers, is a difficult matter, since the date 
of the Jaina Sutras h itself not decided. But since die first edition of the 
Sutras took place under the Venerable Devarddlugani in a.d. 453, they 
may be assigned to the early centuries a.d., as has been opined by Professor 
Hermann Jacobi. We have seen above that the republican commu¬ 
nities finally disappeared from history only in the age of the Imperial 
Guptas (fourth century a.d). We may, therefore, presume that the above 
Jaina account refers to the first three centuries of the Christian era. Ii 
cannot be made to apply either to western or southern India, where there 
were no gana republics, and where, as is evident from the available 
historical records, there was stable monarchical government from the 
early centuries a.o. onwards. On the strength of the Avadanafatakft cited 
earlier, which has also to be assigned to the early centuries of the Christian 
era* it may be said thaL the gana form of government, where, according to 
the Acdrango Sutra, anarchy prevailed, has to be assigned to die 
Madhyade&t. 


H. KAUTILYA ON ANARCHY 

The point to be noted is not so much the locale of anarchy as the nature 
of the kiugless State itself, and the justification for assuming that there 
were in any period of ancient Indian history spasms of misrule. Here it 
would be worth while to remember the passage from Kautilya cited 
above, relating to the invincibility of dans and to their being free from 
unrestrained calamities. The fact that Kautilya refers to the a raja 
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vyasanabMhtih proves that he was aware of chaotic conditions in a 
Slate. 1 "* We cannot think of the Mauryan Government of which he was 
the great Prime Minister tolerating misrule or anarchy of any type what¬ 
soever. Indeed, the whole tenor of Kautilya’s At thatastra bespeaks a stem 
attitude to miscreants both of the political and the social types. And, as 
remarked elsewhere In this book, Kaotilya stood for the unequivocal 
sway' of the central government which would tolerate no maladministra¬ 
tion on Lhe part of guilds and corporations. We have, therefore, to 
imagine that Kautilya had in mind the condition of some parts of the 
country outside the Mauryan dominion or of an earlier age when there 
were republican governments in north'western India, as is proved by the 
accounts of Greek historians and by the famous work of Panini. 

Kautilya refers to anarchy' not only in the passage cited above but else¬ 
where in his great book, where we have unmistakable allusions to the 
migrations by the people, anarchy, and national disturbances. Sometimes 
he hints at one or all of them indirectly; at other times, he plainly 
mentions them. In Book 1, Chapter X on Ascertaining by Temptations 
the Purity or Impurity in the Character of Ministers. Kautilya makes a 
dismissed priest, who plays tlic rdlc of a tempter, instigate a minister, 
with a view to finding out the integrity of the latter, thus: 

Tim king is unrighteous, well, let us set up in his place another who 
is righteous, or who is bom of the same family as of this king, or who 
is kept imprisoned, or a neighbouring king of his family and of self- 
sufficiency (ekafirngriftam), or a wild chief (Slavt'korh), or an upstart 
(mxpflpsrfiArrm); this attempt is to the liking of all of us; what does 
thou think f*" 


Since wc cannot conceive of a lawful ruler’s being displaced bv an 
unlawful ruler like a forest chieftain, and an upstart, we have to assume 
that Kautilya had in his mind, while writing this passage, a state of affairs 
which amounted to anarchy. 

In another context Kautilya clearly refers to a stage in the life of a State 
when there was confusion in the land resulting in the migration of 
people. This is in connection with the question of ownership and 
resumption of gifts. The passage is tlic following: 


When the owners others than minors, the aged, those that are afflicted 
with disease, or calamities, those that are sojourning abroad, or those 
that have deserted their country during a civil war. neglect for ten years 
their property which is kept under the enjoyment of others, they shall 
forfeit their title to it (yat strath dravyarh-enymfjtbhujyamSnam daiavar- 
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The term r&jyavibhramn could have referred only to the unsettfed condi¬ 
tions resuking from a civil war like the one which the country witnessed 
when his own royal patron had overthrown the Nandaa" 1 

Kaiifilya recommended that a king may be deserted by his people in 
certain contingencies In die course of a long discussion of the views of 
his political predecessors on time-serving, he affirmed that "when wealth 
and honour are discontinued, such a king may be abandoned" (ariha-mand- 
pafutpc ca parilyagah)* 9 * 

I. DR, JAYASWAL’S THEORY OF ANARCHY 

1. THE THEORY 5 TAT EP 

With die above discussion of the antiquity and nature of arajata or anarchy 
before us* w r e are in a position to evaluate the theory of anarchy as pro¬ 
pounded by the late Dr. Jayaswal, Basing his remarks on the same passages 
from the Hindu, Jaina, and Buddhist works which have been cited above, 
that eminent historian evolved an elaborate theory of anarchy which may 
be briefly stated thus: the amjaka was an idealistic non-ruler State M which 
came to be the object of derision of political writers of Hindu India, The 
ideal of this constitution was that Law was to be taken as the ruler and 
there should be no man-ruler. The basis of the State was considered to be 
mutual agreement or social contract betw r ecn the citizens. This was the 
extreme democracy almost TolstoTan in ideal.” The Jaina Sutra* (cited 
earlier in this work) take it “as a constitutional experiment which had been 
tried more than once m this country. The Sutra mentions the form as a 
living institution* The group w p here this constitution occurs is composed of 
all real and historical forms of government/' Then, referring to the passage 
in the Jaina work jlcaraugo Sutra cited above, the author states that it men¬ 
tions the following forms of government—the non-ruler Slates, the gana- 
ruled States, the yumraja- ruled States, the tw'o-niled States, the vairdjya 
States, and the viruddhardjjdni or States ruled by parties. Of these the 
yuuardja States were evidently of the type referred to in Kharavela's famous 
Hathigumpha inscription as one which that gTeat monarch is said to have 
presided over before his coronation (Yumrdjam pasasitam)* "Legally such 
a period of rule was considered as Interregnum, Government was probably 
in the hands of some council of regency, the sovereign being too young/' 
The viruddharajjani States were typified by the Andhaka Vrpii State, The 
discussion of the ardjaka State in the Alahahharata also “shows familiarity 
with a wTiticn theory' of the State of the Arajaka constitution". The 
monarchists really adopted the social contract theory "originally formulated 
by the Ajtajakas"A ffl 
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2. EVALUATION OF THE ABOVE THEORY' 


The above theory has been altogether discounted by Dr, Kane, and Pro- 
lessors Rangaswamy Aiyangar and U. N. Choshal. as being the result of the 
over-patriotic desire of its learned exponent to find the latest European 
thought in our ancient books, and as being both novel and unproven. 5 * 1 
But more valid reasons are necessary txdore we could reject Dr, JayaswaTs 
theory. At the outset it is better if we recollect the Hindu, Jama, and 
liuddhist authorities cited above, which have dwelt on die nature of arajala. 
If the evidence of all these sources is accepted, then, Dr. Jayaswal’s theory 
has no basts in ancient Indian political thought. Firstly, as remarked 
earlier, there is no proof of there having been in ancient India at any time 
art Indian Plato, who visualized an ideal condition of socio-political exist¬ 
ence which was permeated by an atmosphere of extreme individualism. 
Secondly, whatever may be the re I lex of die concept of individualism in the 
ancient Aryan philosophical speculation, it is not visible in the writings of 
the Indian political thinkers, Thirdly, extreme individualism, which Dr. 
jayaswal would make die essence of an ariijaka or arajalii State, was alto¬ 
gether incompatible with the age-long concept of co-ordinated partnership 
which was preached by the dharmaiSUtta and the mtiiastras, and concerning 
which we have given ample evidence in die previous pages of this book, 
Fourthly, the concept of "a no-ruler constitution*’ is as much misleading as 
it is incorrect. 1 he term ariijaka denoted a simple phenomenon of a 
country’s being without a ruler with the possible attendant consequences 
of confusion, in case such a condition was allowed to continue. The state 
of being without a ruler, which is certainly intelligible, was not the same 
as die condition of a no-rulerconstitiitbn, that is, of an idyllic people 
enjoying an extreme form of democracy, having realized that government 
was an evil. This involves the social contract theory which will be discussed 
below. As an attempt to explain a phase in the history of ancient Indian 
political thought, the ariijaka theory, as expounded by Dr. Jayaswal, fails 
to explain the origin of the State, because it docs not account for this 
phenomenon, viz., how a people disbelieving in government, came to bind 
themselves with a constitution which presupposes a government [ And 
as an essay in grafting the comparatively modem Western theory of indivi¬ 
dualism, as expounded by Herbert Spencer, on die ancient Indian soil, it 
fails to meet the biological aspect of the theory of individualism. And, 
finally. Dr. Jayaswal‘s theory is self-contradictory in the sense that we can¬ 
not conceive of a peoples enjoying unrestricted felicity, and as considering 
government an evil, basing their socio-political organization on a Wal and 
communal foundation which is in itself the result of the legislative* 
of the State. The arSjaka theory of Dr, Jayaswal has to be discan 
being fallacious and self-contradictory. 


action 
discarded 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT THEORY 


A. THE BASIS OF THE THEORY 

The titajuUi theory which, according to some, is supposed 10 involve the 
social ton tract theory P thus leads us to a study of the latter We may first 
describe the basis of the theory as it appear* in the ancient Indian political 
works, and how it has been interpreted by modern Indian historians; then, 
explain the social contract theory as it has been understood in Western 
political thought i and, finally, see how far the ancient Indian thought is 
in accordance with its modem counterpart. 

L IN THE M A N U S M R[T L AND IN THE 
tt A H A B H A R A T A 

The social contract theory in the Indian political thought is supposed to 
rest on the statements, in the Manmmriti, in the MahahhMraia t and in the 
Arihnmslra of Kautilya. After stating that the duty of the Ksatriya (the 
king) — who has received, according to the rules, the sacrament prescribed 
in the Feda — was to protect the whole world, the AfrmwsmrtJi says thus: 
"For, when these creatures, being without a king, through fear dispersed 
in all directions, the Lord created a king fur the protection of the whole 
(creation)/" 4 * 3 The basis of the social contract theory, as given In the nii- 
fwn r an of the Mahabhafata, is related to the divine right of kings, which 
has been cited in an earlier context in this book. In this version the first 
king was Vamp, and not Manu, as already stated above. Vainya is called 
upon by the gods and the sages to take an oat It that he would protect the 
world, and that he would carry out his duties, not according to his own 
fancy, but according to the science of government. 4 * 4 

2. IN 1AUTTLYA 

Kautilya"? version of the theory is interesting. He refers to it in two contexts 
— in an earlier and in a later context. In the earlier one he merely states 
that when the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such 
disorder as is implied in the law- ol the fishes j for in the absence of a 
magistrate, the strong will swallow^ the weak* but under his protection, 
the weak will resist the strong {apramto hi matsyany&yath ■ udbhiivnyatt 

HI 
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ba tiyan-a balam*hi-grasatc dandadkarabhdve leua guptah prabhaval-itt ). s ’* 
There is no reference to any contract in this passage which merely 
introduces us to the first stage in the chaotic condition of society, when 
the law of the jungle prevailed. Instead of a contract, wc have the positive 
assertion that such an anarchical condition could lac prevented only by 
the appointment of a magistrate, under whose protection the weak would 
resist the strong. 

In a later context, however, Kamil)a writes: 

People suffering from anarchy, as illustrated by the proverbial tendency 
of a large fish swallowing a small one (mdtsyanydydbhihhutah prajdh) first 
elected Mann, the Vaivasvata, to be tiieir king; and allotted one-sixth 
of the grains grown and one-tenth of the merchandise as sovereign 
dues- Fed by this payment, kings took upon themselves the respon¬ 
sibility or maintaining the safety and security of their subjects (yogrt- 
ksemavahah'), and of being answerable for the sins of their subjects, 
when the principle of levying just punishments and taxes has been 
violated. Hence, hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the 
grains gleaned by them, thinking that 'it is a tax payable to him who 
protects us’. 1 ” 

B THE social contract theory as 

INTERPRETED R Y PROFESSOR 
BHANDARK.AR 

I. HIS THEORY 

Historians have taken the above to lie the Indian version of the social 
contract theory as given by Kau(ilya»’ Superficially it appears as if wc 
have in the above the counterpart of the social contract theory as it was 
known in the WesL Professor D. R, Bhandarkar, while describing the 
theory of kingship, and while commenting on the same passage in 
Arthaidstra of Kautilya, affirms that it is “the same Aon” which is repeated 
but at greater length in Chapter 67 of the Sami Parian" ; that it is similar 
ro the account of Lhe origin of monarchy as described in the Buddhist 
canonical works like AggaMa-suttanta of the Djgha Nikdya, and the 
Mahitviistu ; that these accounts make it clear that sovereignly in ancient 
India “originated in a social contract"; that the state of nature as 
described in the above theory' was one of war. “which came to an end only 
when men agreed to give their liberty into the hands of a sovereign" ; 
that this theory bears a remarkably dose resemblance to the one 
propounded by Hobbes; but that while Mobiles “expounded this notion 
of Agreement by saying that absolute pow'er was irrevocably transferred 
to the ruler", the social contract theory, as advocated by the Hindu 
Arthasdstms, maintained that "the king was still the secant of the 
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people the sixth part of the grains and the tenth part of the merchandise 
(obviously as recommended by Kauri!ya) being the wages which he received 
for the services rendered to the poplc. Professor Bhandarkar goes to the 
extreme length of maintaining that the Hindu theory was superior to that 
propounded by Hobbes, since it limited the king's power making the king 
appear "'as merely a public servant though of the highest order” .” T 

2. EVALUATION Ol PROFESSOR D II A N D A R K A R + S 

THEORY 

We cannot help remarking that the distinguished historian in his 
exposition of the contract theory has done scant justice to l^oth Kautilya 
and Hnbbcs. In the first place. Professor Bhandarkar failed 10 notice the 
two contexts in which the maiyamnyaya or the law r of the fishes occurs in 
the ArthaM$tra T In the earlier context, as stated above, Kautilya explicitly 
mentions the presence of a magistrate, whom lie would liken to a king, 
because he ivielded the da /a da but without reference in any contract. This 
precludes the association of any agreement between the king and the 
people, although it certainly refers, as remarked earlier, to a stale of 
anarchy. Secondly, in the later passage, Kaurilya puts the whole passage 
in the mouth of a spy. Indeed, the passage referring to the so-called 
social contract is in the chapter entitled Protection of Parties For or Against 
One's Own Cause in One's Ow r n State. Kaurilya logins this chapter by 
stating that the king should set up spies over his own prime ministers, 
and then proceed to espy both the citizens and the country people. He 
then pitches one spy against another, and makes the latter utter the words 
relating to the alleged social contract theory'. This makes the whole case, 
which scholars have made out for a social contract theory, supposed to 
have been enunciated by Kaurilya, rather weak in the sense that it is 
not an equivocal statement relating to any contract hut nn indirect 
reference to it which h supposed to rest on some foundation. If we have 
to accept as valid this part of the passage in the ArihaMstra, which a spy 
is made to utter, then we have to accept as valid also the opinion of the 
earlier spy, who maintained that the king, being endowed with all derirable 
qualities, was a stranger to such tendencies as would lead him to oppress 
citizens and country people by levying heavy fines and taxes. We should 
likewise accept as valid the latter part of the passage ill which the alleged 
social contract theory' is supposed to be couched, wherein Kautilya makes 
the spy say that in the king the duties of iridni (the rewardcr) and Varna 
(the punisher) arc blended, that he is the visible dispenser of punishments 
and rewards, and that if any one disregarded kings, that person would be 
visited with divine punishments.”* The contexts in which the so-called 
social contract theory occurs in the ArthaMstra seem to suggest that the 
great Maury an Prime Minister was more for rejecting its validity and less 
for accepting it as a political axiom. Indeed, the whole trend of Kautilya’s 
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great book is a negation of any contract between die king and the people, 
being entirely in the direction of extreme centralisation and of die supreme 
will of the ruler. It is (his which explains why Katmiya, while explaining 
the law of the fishes in an earlier context, does not refer to any contract 
between the ruler and the people but merely to the existence of a 
magistrate under whose protection the weak wilt even resist the strong. 
One fails to see, therefore, how oti the strength of the statements made 
by Kautilya, one could maintain with another eminent historian. Professor 
Rangaswami Aiyangar* that "a theory like (his, sanctifying not merely the 
state and the institution of kingship, but also the reciprocal duties of the 
sovereign and subject", was "'accepted by the leading political writer and 
renowned statesman of the fourth century 

C. THE SOCIAL CONTRACT THEORY AS 
EXPOUNDED IN THE WEST 

A detailed examination of die social contract theory, as described fay 
the ancient Indian writers, and of the modem version of the same by the 
Western theorists, reveals that the resemblance between the two is super¬ 
ficial, while the contrast between them Is marked. Both the theories are 
of great antiquity. Mention has already been made of the nrajat# concept 
which may be said to have had within it the genus of a contract. In 
Western political thought the social contract theory goes back to the fourth 
century R-c„ when the Greek City States were faced with the question of 
annihilation, first, at the hands of die Macedonian Conqueror, and, then, 
at those of the Romans, When the Greek philosophers were confronted 
with die loss of their independence, they turned to the question of replac¬ 
ing civic life by mere happiness which the individual might need. The 
Sophists took the lead by stating that the State was the result of a voluntary 
agreement among men, but that it was a hindrance to self-realization, and, 
therefore, opposed to nature. The Epicuriam maintained that the State 
rested upon individual self-interest. Accordinng to them law was an 
agreement of utility entered into by die individuals in order to secure pro¬ 
tection against violence. Here was the beginning of the later idea of a 
deliberate agreement amongst men to which the later system of Roman 
law gave a further impetus, when it developed the concept of obligation 
by contract. Gradually the Roman jurists incorporated, in it the idea of 
government fay contract, when they said that the power nf the Roman 
Emperor was based upon the consent of the Roman people. That this 
idea was, indeed, common to the ancient peoples is proved by the fact 
that in the Old Testament there is a covenant made before God by king 
David and the Elders of I snack”* 1 

When Hobbes took up the idea of contract, it had already passed the 
stages of agreements in the feudal system and of the Conciliar movement 
in the Church which had revived the concepts of natural rights, social 
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contract, and popular consent, Rut these ideas were lost in the struggles 
that followed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the theory 
of the divine right of kings unsuccessfully fought against the growing 
strength of popular sovereignty based on the freedom of the individual 
and Ins right to rebel It was at this stage that Hobbes (The Leviathan, 
1651). Locke (TVo Treatises on Government f 1690), and Rousseau (Du 
Contrat Social\ 1762) took up the thread of contract shaping it in three 
different ways which are familiar to students of Politics.™ 1 

a CONCLUSION: THE APPLICABILITY OF 
T H E THEOR V TO IN D 1 A N CONDITIONS 

(a) Campari son 

With the above sketch of the origin and development of the social con¬ 
tract theory in the West, let us sere how far it existed in ancient Indian 
thought. The first point of analogy is the one relating to the antiquity 
of the theory both in India and in the West, In both the Indian and 
Western theories, there is an inconvenient stage of society preceding the 
rule of either a leader or a king. And in both protection follows the 
establishment of government. Here the resemblance between the Indian 
and the Western versions of the theory ends. 

(b) Contrast 

The contrast between the two vernons is marked^ The Indian version 
would make the condition of society as one of evil In this it panially 
approaches the state of society as envisaged by Hobbes but it is dissimilar 
to the one described by Locke and Rousseau, To Hobbes the state of 
nature was one of war and aggression because men were brutal and selfish ; 
to Locke it was one of equity and freedom, because men were peaceable 
and sociable ; while to Rousseau, it was one of idyllic happiness, because 
men w T cre perfect. The Hindu theory, if at all it could be construed as 
one of contract, approached in this particular detail only the concept of 
Hobbes but not that of Locke and Rousseau ; while the Buddhist and* 
particularly* the Jain a, anticipated some of the ideas of Hobbes. 

The next point of contrast refers to the question—Who abandoned the 
anarchical state of nature? It is not clear from the Indian version as to 
who abandoned the state of nature — whether the people of their own 
accord abandoned the anarchical state of nature* or whether they were 
made to abandon it. In one of the passages in the Arikaiastra of Kautilya 
cited above, we are merely told that, in the absence of a magistrate, the 
strong will devour the w T eak, Neither in this passage nor in the later 
one in which a spv describes the creation of Manu Vaivasvata* is it clear 
whether the people themselves abandoned the anatchical state of nature, 
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or whether they were compelled to abandon ie< In all likelihood it was 
the latter, as will be evident from the emphasis laid on the supernatural 
element relating to the election of Mann Vaiv&jvata, The reader may 
recall here the remarks that have been made elsewhere hi these pages in 
connection with the need of protection and with firajal&j according to 
the Hindu, Buddhist, and jaina sources, in this respect the Indian ver¬ 
sion affords a contract to the Western theory in which men themselves 
abandon the state of nature, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau are all un¬ 
animous in this vital detail, vi^., that it was men themselves who agreed 
to surrender their rights to a common authority. There is no trace of 
men's surrendering their rights to a ruler in any version of the Indian 
theory. 

Thirdly, the State, according to the Indian version, was originally the 
result of divine action. But the State, according to the Western version., 
was the result of deliberate human action. It follows from this that in 
the Indian version governmental authority in its origin could be ultimately 
traced to the influence of Cod : while in the Western version, it could be 
traced only to the people. 

Fourthly, in the Indian version the first ruler, who was not a party to 
the contract* appears to have lieen ordained h y God. This is probably 
what the spy in the A rthaiatfm means when he talks of Maim Vaivasvata* 
But in the Western version, it was either the people* who bestowed the 
right to govern upon the ruler, or they themselves who remained sovereign. 
In Lhe theory' of Hobbes, too, the ruler was not a party to the contract, 
and he was not appointed by God, Since the ruler was not bound by 
the contract which ihe people had made an icings t themselves, he was above 
it. According to Lockc + the ruler was a party to the contract; while, 
according to Rousseau, the government was not a party but merely an 
agent to carry out the general will. It is clear from the different inter¬ 
pretations, given by the three great thinkers, that the essential idea of the 
ruler's being or not being a party to the contract* as described in the 
Western version, is absent in the Indian version in which there is an 
element of divinity in the appointment of the first monarch. Indeed, 
Manu, on being appointed as the first ruler, makes no promise at all, the 
promise of obeying being entirely on the side ol the people. This defect 
robs the Indian theory ol the essence of a contract between the ruler and 
the people* 

Fifthly, according to the Indian version* the people agreed to obey the 
king, there being no indication whether such submission on their part was 
the result of their decision to abjure their inherent rights. But in the 
Western theory', it is the people who agreed among themselves to surrender 
their rights either to the absolute ruler, as described by Hobbes, or to the 
ruler with limited powers, as maintained by Locke; or to the representa¬ 
tive gpvem merit, as advocated by Rousseau, The main idea in the inter¬ 
pretations of the three great exponents of the Western theory centres round 
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the importance of the individual which is entirely missing in the Indian 
version. 

And, finally. the Indian version does not mention at any stage the poli¬ 
tical rights of the people- There is a reference only to Lhe protection that 
was to be given by the king to the people ‘ while in the Western theory, 
the main emphasis is laid on the political rights and obligations without 
which the State cannot exist. We Unis come to the conclusion that the 
Indian theory bears a pale resemblance to only some of the points in lIic 
theory of social contract as expounded in the West/ 03 
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CHAPTER I 


NEED OF A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


A. INTRODUCTION 

From the previous pages the reader will have realized that we have on 
many occasions indulged in comparisons with a view to arriving at some 
reasonable conclusions in Indian political theory. In this Pan we shall 
elaborate this method of evaluation. While studying the problem of the 
Indian republics and the Greek City States, it was stated above ihat there 
was no justification for assessing the Indian institutions and theories in 
terms of later Western thought: and that they should be studied in the con¬ 
text of the Indigenous conditions and environment which had produced / 

them. We thereby arrive at the springs of their gnjwth and the causes 
that helped their development and enabled them to survive the shocks 
of ages til) our own days. This by itself is a most valuable part of our 
study^ But it would not be complete in the sense ihat it would not 
enable us to find out in what manner they contributed to the w T orld-pic¬ 
ture of the contemporary times. That is, a true and final appraisal of 
the contribution of the Indian thinkers and of the political institutions 
which they helped to evolve would be complete only when we study the 
though l of our ancestors in relation to that of their contemporaries. Of 
the many illummaries of the ancient times, the greatest names that invite 
comparison are Manu, Hammurabi, AristotIe J and Kautilya* 

B. MANU AND HAMMURABI —A STUDY IN 
THE CONCEPT OF LAW 

1- MANU'S IMPORTANCE 

Manu is one of the most fascinating figures in the history of the lawgivers 
of antiquity. His importance in Indian history lies in the fact that it was 
he who gave the stamp of sanctity and permanence to the soda political 
Institutions of the land, and left to the Indian world the JIrst code of 
civil and criminal law'. 11 is greatness in the history of the contemporary 
world can be gauged by the analogy and contrast which he oilers to the 
other great lawgiver oF antiquity, Hammurabi, and by perennial interest 
which he evokes in the mind ’of the students of the modern times. 
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2. M A N U AND HAMMURABI 

(n) A Comparison 

(i) The Age in Which They lived 

The two greatest lawgivers of antiquity afford points of comparison, and 
contrast. The ages in which both lived are still a matter of speculation. 
While discussing the historicity of the pre-Kautilyan schools of political 
thought in an earlier context, it was stated that Manu could be hypotheti¬ 
cally assigned to circa 1800 b.c. It is the same age to which Hammurabi 
has been assigned by Professor Gordon Childe, 1 

(ii) Both represented (he Height of their Culture 

But whereas in regard to Hammurabi, sufficient sources of information 
relating to the laws promulgated by him are available in the archaeological 
finds discovered in the ancient cities of Babylonia.* no such linn data are 
available for Mann, whose Codr was orally transmitted for centuries before 
it was finally reduced to writing. Both Manu and Hammurabi were the 
greatest kings in their respective countries, and the Codes of both marked 
the apex of the socio-political advancement in their respective lands. 
While Manu represented the height of the Indo-Aryan culture. Hammurabi 
stood for the perfection of the Semitic traditions, 

(iii ) Both codified Laws after achiezting Palitical Uniiy 

As lawgivers both Manu and Hammurabi bear some resemblance. It 
has been assumed that the codification of laws ascribed to Hammurabi took 
place when the City State was absorbed in the territorial State, and when 
the realities of the economic needs necessitated their codification.* In this 
regard, too. there is some resemblance between the two Codes, although, 
it cannot be maintained with certainty that the Code ascribed to Mann 
was composed at a particular point in the history of the transformation 
of the City State in India into a territorial kingdom. There is abundant 
evidence, as is well-known* of the existence of cities in the Motion jo Daro 
and Harappa epoch {area 2500 tea). But beyond their general lay-out, 
the articles in which they traded, and some general observations in respect 
of their buildings, civic life* etc./ no complete details are available in the 
archaeological finds discovered in Lhose cities. Their bearing on the cul¬ 
ture and evil Nation in Manu's Code is still an unexplored study. 

In that Code- there is definite proof of the existence of towns which 
were built by the king with walls and ditches, and with pasture grounds 
around them.* The references to the king 1 * castles 1 prove that in the art 
oF constructing buildings, the people in the age of that Code had reached 
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a high state of efficiency. The towns described in the Code were evidently 
the capitals and chief cities of the territorial State over which ruled the 
sovereign. About the latter there h ample proof, as, for instance, in the 
invocation by the divine sages to Mann, in which the latter is called 1 a 
sovereign ruler , f That Manti was* indeed, no small ruler but a sovereign 
lord is proved by a later context in the same work in which he is not only 
compared to Pfithu but said to have gained sovereignty by humility like 
that ntler. 1 

More substantial evidence that the State was a vast one in afforded in 
ihe later contexts of the Mamismrilt in which the country between che 
two mountains {the Himalayas and the Vindhyas) as far as the eastern 
and the western oceans called Aryavarta, and the different regions com¬ 
prising it, vlir, Brahmavarta (or the land between the Sarasvati and the 
Df^advalS), Brahmam (or the land comprising Kuruksetra* Mastva. 
Pancala, or Kanyakubja, and Sfirasena or Mathura), and the Madhyadika 
(or the land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas to the west of 
Vinasanfi and the east of Prayaga), was declared to be the land where the 
Codr of Mann and the immemorial customs relating to the four vimt&s 
and the mixed castes were in force.* Thus, in both cases, a codification 
of laws was made only after political unity had been achieved. 15 

(h 1 ) Both the Code* mirror a Developed Socio-Economic Organization 

The Codes of both the great lawgivers of antiquity give the first 
clear picture of the social and economic organization of their resr 
pec live peoples. But the Code of Mann is more comprehensive in the 
sense that it deals with moral problems like penance and expat iarion, and 
even purely religious topics like the transmigration of souls and final bea¬ 
titude. 11 tvhicb are mining in the great Babylonian lawgiver's Code. 

(*') Identity of Views on Property, Wages, etc. 

On Property, both the Codes cover almost all the important aspects of an 
urban civilization like property, wages, fees, slaver)-, domestic relations, and 
crime w ith this difference that, whereas the Code of hfanu dwelt at minute 
length on even such questions like lawful and forbidden food, which 
affected the progress of society * Hammurabi's Cade knew onlv two kinds 
of landed property—land given by the king in return for military service 
w r hich could not be disposed of by its possessor, and land held with the 
full rights of sale, lease, mortgage, and bequest. 13 But in die Code of 
Manu we have a more advanced and a more comprehensive concept of 
properly which covered seven lawful modes of acquiring it, viz., inheri¬ 
tance, finding or friendly donation, purchase, conquest, lending at interest, 
perfonnanee of work, and the acceptance of gifts from virtuous men. 13 
Further, the concept of property in Mann's Code included in it the law 
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of limitations, 14 which would justify the assumption that it was of a high 
order which is not met with in the Babylonian Code*'* 

On Wages, In regard to the question of wages and fees, we sec, again, 
that Many s Cade compares favourably with the Babylonian lawgiver's 
Code. In the latter, if a cultivator failed to produce any grain h he was 
to account for it by the person from whom he had leased the field; and 
he had to make good the loss to the owner of the field by giving grain on 
the basis of the adjoining fields, ^Vhen a gardener received an orchard ■ 
for management, he was to give to the owner oF the garden two-thirds of 
the produce of the orchard, retaining Tor himself one-third. Si Mann's regu¬ 
lations were more precise and advanced. While dealing with women 
employed in the royal service, he says that for them and the menial ser- 
vants r king (he. the State) should fix a daily allowance in proportion 
to their position and to their work. One pana was to be given daily at 
wages to the lowest, six to the highest, likewise clothing every six mornhs, 
anti one drone of grain every month.” Non-payment of wages was one of 
the eighteen topics covered by the Civil Law in the Cade of Manu .** The 
law of non-payment of wages clearly establishes the superiority of the 
Indian Code over the Babylonian. In the .i/iijtajtjrrffi it is stated that a 
hired servant or workman, who, without being ill. Tails out of pride to 
perform his work according to the agreement, shall be fined eight krsnalas, 
and that no wages shall he paid to him. But if be is really ill. and after 
recovery performs his work according to the original agreement, he shall 
receive his wages even after the lapse of a very long time But if he, 
whether sick or welt does not perform or will cause to be performed by 
others, his work, according to the agreement, the wages for that work 
shall not be given to him, even if it he only slightly incomplete. 1 * The 
concept of the non-payment of wages as promulgated by Manu is not only 
superior to anything similar in Hammurabi's Code hot approaches modem 
labour legislation in this particular respect. 

On Stavcry. Turning to slavery, we find in Hammurabi's Code that 
slaves were branded, and that they were required to wear a special dress. 

If they ran away or if they attacked a freeman, they were subject to severe 
punishment. They were entitled to three days’ rest in a month. They 
could acquire town property and could buy their liberty. Special protec¬ 
tion was given to slave concubines. Owners of slaves did not possess the 
right of life and death over their slaves,** 

Slavery was also known to Manu. who was more conservative than 
Hammurabi in this regard. In the ManirnttpU, seven kinds of slaves are 
mentioned he who is made captive under a standard, he who serves for 
his daily food, he who is bom in the house, he who is bought, and he who 
is given, he who is inherited from ancestors, and he who is enslaved hy 
way of punishment.* 1 But a slave could not own property. He shared 
this short-coming with a wife and a son, all three of whom could own nn 
property. The priest (Brahntana) could confidently seize the goods of his 
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slave! 11 Evidently Maim was less liberal than Hammurabi in regard to 
the right to property which the Babylonian lawgiver conceded to the slave. 
Maivu classed a slave with a number of persons, among whom figured the 
king, a student of the IVda, and others who were debarred from being 
witnesses in lawsuits.” Bui if qualified witnesses failed to give evidence* 
then a slave could do so. 24 House holders were forbidden to quarrel with 
slaves, 5 ' The Code of Manu dues not specifically mention anywhere 
whether the owners of slaves had the right of life and death over their 
slaves. In all likelihood, the masters ol slaves did not possess the right 
which was vested only in the king as the head of she State. A study of 
the social institution of slavery as depicted in the two Codes reveals that 
the Babylonian Code was undoubtedly more liberal than its Indian coun¬ 
terpart in this particular respect. 

On the Judiciary. Some resemblance between the ancient Indian and 
Babylonian judicial procedure may be noted Prior to the days of Ham¬ 
murabi, the priest-rulers themselves were the dispensers of justice* Ham¬ 
murabi substituted them by magistrates and judges selected from those 
landowners who held fields under the king, and who performed military 
service to the Sta^^ Both civil and criminal cases were heard in temples, 
I he priests administered the oaths to the witnesses but the decisions were 
given by the secular judges. Verbal evidence was taken but greater stress 
was laid on written evidence, particularly where landed property was con¬ 
cerned^ Appeals were permitted from the lower to the higher courts.”* 
The judicial procedure as laid down in the Code of Manu is so elabo¬ 
rate and detailed that it could well merit a treatment by itself. The two 
points of superficial comparison be ween the Babylonian and Indian 
judicial procedure centre round the priests and evidence* In both the 
countries the priests, in the sense of learned men, formed an integral part 
of the legal machinery although, there were others, too, "experienced 
councillors”, who could constitute a court of law. It may be noted that 
in India, a member of the fourth caste of the Sudras could not become a 
judge, which ban does not appear to have been laid on the other two 
castes* the Ksatriyas and the Vaijyas.”* From the statement in the 
M&nu&tnfiti that "a king, desirous of investigating law cases, must enter 
his Court of justice* preserving a dignified demeanour'" together with 
Brahmans and experienced councillors/* 0 it is clear that there was a sepa¬ 
rate court of justice which was, unlike the Babylonian one, not situated 
in a temple. 

On another point there is a similarity between the Babylonian and 
Indian judicial procedure. Evidence in both was most often verbal but p 
unlike in India* greater stress was laid on written evidence in Babylonia. 

Excepting the above two points of comparison, the Babylonian court 
cannot be compared with the Indian court of justice. Here in this country 
a court consisted of three Brahmans learned in the Vedas and a judge 
appointed by the king, it being understood that the latter was io invests- 
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fiat* all cases arising out of the eighteen tides of law. These were ihe 
following: the non-payment of debts, deposits and pledges, sale without 
ownership, concerns among parties, restitution of goods, non-payment of 
wages, non performance of agreement*, rescission of sale and purchase, dis¬ 
putes between the owner of cattle and his servants, disputes regarding 
boundaries, assault, defamation, theft, robbery, violence, adultery, duties 
of man and wire, partition of inheritance, gambling and betting* and mis¬ 
cellaneous cases all of which have been most minutely described by 
Manu. 1 1 he careful manner In which justice was to be administered r 

tlie penalties imposed on judges, who were unjust, the rule in regard to 
the behaviour of the judges in a court, and the entire method of judicial 
investigation all these prove that the Indian court of justice was superior 
to the more primitive and less dignified Babylonian court as described 
cither in Hammurabi's Code or in the Babylonian texts. 
j/L ^ n Criminal Law. In the sphere of criminal law, there are again points 

of similarity and contrast between the two Codes. The law of relation 
(Ux talionis) governed, on the whole, the Code of Hammurnbi: "If a 
man has caused the loss of a gentleman's eye. his eye one shall cause to be 
tosi- If a man has made the tooth of a man, that is his equal, to fall, one 
dial I make his tooth to fall out* 1 *" This may be compared with what Manu 
sap about cases of theft and assault. “With whatever limb a thief in any 
wav commits {an offence) against men r even of that (the king) shall deprive 
him in order to prevent (a repetition of the crintc)," ar As regards an 
assault* Manu says: “He who raises his hand or a stick, shall have Ills 
hand due off ; he who in anger kicks with his foot, shall have his foot cut 

off"" 

Incidentally it may be observed that the lex teltams governed not only 
the Indian and the Babylonian Cades but also that of the Hebrews, In 
the Bible in the Leviticus we have the following: "Breach for breach, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth: as he hath caused a blemish in a man. so shall it 
be done to him again, 1 ** 1 It is repeated in the Deuteronomy later on in 
identical terms A* The lex taHonis continued to persist in the Roman 
times* when one of the provisions of the Roman law, as given in the Twelve 
I ablrs (Table 8th, Provision 2nd) (circa 4-19 &.c.)* ai enacted "retaliation 
against him who breaks the limb of another and does not offer compensa¬ 
tion 1 *" 

Social Differences and Punishments. In Hammurabi's Cade the social 
differences were reflected in the various modes of punishment for crimes 
against freemen* priests, and princes. If, for instance, a man stoic an ox 
or a sheep, a pig, or an ass, or a boat, IF the owner was a priest nr a prince, 
the thief had to restore it thirty-fold ; If the owner was a freeman, the 
thief restored only ten-foldA* A similar class distinction to a certain extent 
is visible in the Code of Alarm, in which it is said that "with whatever 
limb a man of a low caste docs hurt to (a man of the three) highest 
(castes), even that, limb shall be on off* that is the teaching of Mann/ 114 
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0« DrfljfiV Before w r e see the redeeming fealures in lLicj 

Criminal Code of Mann, which ire not noticeable in that of Hammurabi, 
we may continue with the nature of the drastic punishments noticeable 
in the Codes of both the great lawgivers. Hammurabi enjoined that in 
crimes like rape, kidnapping, incest, brigandage, burglary, cowardice in 
bailie, and adultery, the punishment was either impaling or death by 
drowning. Trial by ordeal, in cases of witchcraft and false accusations, 
took the shape of drowning persons in rivers—if they swam, they were set 
free, if they sank, it marked their guilt. If thieves or burglars caused loss 
to the citizens, the governors of their cities, where the thefts and burglaries 
had occurred, had to make good the loss. Divine acts were outside the 
mbit of the Babylonian criminal iaw.“ 



On Crimes in Detail: Adultery. We may lake crime by crime, and see 
what Manu has to say on the various types of crimes. On almost all Lhc 
crimes we shall cite, the great Indian lawgiver has detailed injunctions 
to give. On the whole, he was very severe with those who committed sins 
against society. He ordained thus: M Mot who commit adultery with the 
wives of others, the king shall cause to be marked by punishments which 
cause terror, and afterwards banish." The reason for this severity is given 
in the next passage, M For by adultery' is caused a mixture of the castes 
(vatrui) among tnen ; thence (follows) sin, which cuts up even the roots 
and causes the destruction of every thing,” 3 * On the question of rape, he 
enjoined as follows: M Hc who violates an unwilling maiden shall instant¬ 
ly suffer corporal punishment; buL a man who enjoys a willing maiden, 
shall not suffer corporal punishment, if (his caste be) the same as hen.” ai 
Even priests were not free from punishment if they committed such crimes. 
"A Brali in ana who carnally knows a guarded Brahman! against her will, 
shall be fined one thousand (paints ); but lie shall be made to pay five 
hundred, if he had connexion with a willing one.” 31 Then, again, 
“Tonsure of the head is ordained for a Brahmana {instead of) capital 
punishment ; but (men of) other castes shall suffer punishment".* 11 Here 
in this case Manu has obviously made a distinction in punishments based 
class lines. 



Brigandage and Thefts. Matin's exposition of the question of brigan¬ 
dage and theft was far more detailed and equitable than the summary 
dictates of Hammurabi. It is not possible to go into the many aspects 
of these questions described in Marni's Code , but it is evident that the 
great Indian law^giver considered theft as a social evil that had to be dealt 
with in the different contexts in which it had been performed. Brigandage 
on a vast scale is not seen in the Indian Code. It Would not be an exagge¬ 
ration to maintain that lawless robbery of great magnitude was practically 
unknown in ancient India. Kidnapping was a most serious crime. For 
kidnapping men of noble family, and, especially women, and for stealing 
the most precious gems, the offender was given corporal punishment. And 
for stealing large animals, weapons, or medicines, the king could fix a 
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punish men i after considering the time and the purpose for which they were 
destined. 14 

.. Common Criin.es, In regard to the more common crimes of stealing and 
^ theft, Matiu laid down minute rules which are too numerous to be mem 
lioued here. No doubt, the class Idas is certainly visible in Manu who, 
as is only natural with a lawgiver of antiquity of his type, could only be 
partial to the Brahmans, who were considered as the custodians of know- 
ledge and ritual in those ages. If a man stole cows belonging to the 
Brahmans, or pierced the nostrils of a barren cow, be was punished with 
the Joss of half of his feel!* 1 But in very many other cases ranging from 
the stealing of thread to abetting stolen property, Manu ordained lines 
ranging from five krmalas to depriving of the limbs of the thief, as 
mentioned above.* 3 

f Restitution of Stolen Property. But that there was equity in the ordi¬ 
nances of Manu is seen not only in the differences in the fines imposed 
for committing various kinds of thefts but also in the provision made by 
him for the restitution of stolen, property. If in Hammurabi's Code it 
was the governors of Lhe cities, who were required to make good the loss 
by thefts incurred by the citizens, in Mann's Code it was the king who 
was to restore stolen property to men of all castes (wrrno). If the king 
used such properly for himself, lie incurred the guilt of a thief.* 3 

Cowardice in Battle. Cowardice in battle was not a crime in ancient 
India. It was social ignomy which could not be condoned, fleaven itself 
was denied to a cow'ard on the battlefield. Manu maintains that "not to 
turn back in battle" is one of the best means for a king to secure happi¬ 
ness.** If a king did not turn his back in war, he would go to heaven, *- 
In a later context, he further states that if a Ksatriya "turns buck in fear", 
he takes upon himself all the sin of his master, whatever it might be-** 
How- far this standard of considering bravery in battle as one of the most 
valued of moral prizes remained throughout ancient India, and what lasting 
effect it had on the longevity or otherwise of political structures are 
subjects well worth separate treatment by themselves. All that may be said 
in regard to this detail, with reference to its counterpart in Babylonian 
law, is that there was no need for Lhe State in ancient India to list 
cowardice in battle as a crime, since ancient Indian society did not consider 
a soldier, who turned his back in battle, as worthy of any respect. Social 
reprobrat inn was a more potent deterrent than the punishment by drown¬ 
ing which was awarded to a coward in battle in the Babylonian Code. 

Adulteration of Goods. On adulteration of merchandise, Manu in an 
earlier context stated thus: "One commodity mixed with another must not 
be sold (as pure), nor a bad one (as good), nor less (than the proper quantity 
or weight), nor anything that is not at hand or that is concealed."* 3 
Obviously the social crime of adulteration had already gpne so deep in the 
life ol the people by Mamfs time that that injunction by itself was not 
enough to wean them from this nefarious practice. Hence in a later context 
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he state*: "For adulterating unadulterated commodities, and for breaking 
gems, or for improperly boring (them), the fine is the first {or lowest) 
amercement."** Looking back through the vista of centuries one cannot 
help regretting that the great lawgiver was not more drastic in lit* punish- 
merit of adulterators ; and that he allowed the socially despicable criminals 
of this type to get off with a bare fine- If he had ordained severer and 
more deterrent punishments for the crime of adulteration, perhaps, as in 
the case of rape and similar gross examples of social degradation, the crime 
of adulterating goods, including food grains, would have been held within 
bounds, and would not have been allowed in assume the alarming propor¬ 
tions of a national evil which it has unfortunately attained in our own days. 

Witchcraft, Witchcraft and black-art seem to have been known in the 
days of Manu, who ordained: “For all incantations intended to destroy 
life, for magic rites with roots (practised by persons) not related (to hint 
against whom they arc directed), and for various kinds of sorcery, a fine or 
two hundred (panas) shall be inflicted."*’ As regards ordeals, Manu is 
silent. He describes only the administration of oath, mentioning the 
ordeals of water and fire in a cursory manner.'* We are to infer from this 
that the penalty of drowning, which was meted out to those who were 
accused of witchcraft and false accusation in the Babylonian Code, was not 
recommended by the great Indian lawgiver. 

(wi) f Criticism of Mann's Criminal Lair: Urbanity of His Laws 

We have not exhausted either the criminal Code of Man n or the 
different modes of punishments which he advocated for various crimes. 
Such a study would deserve a treatment by itself. Neither do we wish to 
justify the criminal law of Manu on all counts. There was undoubtedly 
a vein of severity, almost amounting to savagery, in some of his measures. 
But while judging his criminal law. two points may be borne in mind— 
firstly, to what extent his criminal law could be compared with that of 
his great Babylonian contemporary ; and, secondly, whether severity was 
the special feature only of the Babylonian and the Indian criminal Codes , 
On the first point, the reader must have realized from the few examples 
cited above that, while Manu certainly could be compared with Hammurabi 
in regard to certain aspects of the lex talionis, and also in regard to the 
claw bias which is visible in the differential punishments advocated by 
Manu for the various castes, yet, on the whole, Manu cannot be accused 
either of barbarism or a want of equity in regard to the dispensation of 
justice. A lawgiver, who had the boldness to declare that "where another 
common man would be fined one kfirsapana, the king shall be fined one 
thousand" and to state that that was the settled rule, while describing 
the punishments that were to be given to all,—father, mother, teacher, 
friend, wife, son, and domestic priest, who did not conform to their 
duties*'—may be considered to have maintained, a* we might say in 
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modem parlance, the rule of the law even where the king was con.cerued* 
Indeed, any impression that might have been created in our mind from 
(he slight leaning on class distinctions, which Matin lias shown in some of 
his injunctions cited above, is wiped out when we note that the same 
lawgiver adjudged the relative guilt of the various classes, in an inverse 
proportion, thus; "in {a case of) theft the guilt of a Sudra be eight fold, 
that of a Vaiiya sixteen-fold, that of a K$atriya two and thirty-fold. That 
of a Ik ah m.m sixty-fold, or quite a hundred-fold, or even twice four-ai id¬ 
s' x tv-fold, (each of them knowing) the nature of the offence. “ iJ 
Afanu’j Positive Theory of Punishment: h is not merely this urbanity 
mixed with equity which we notice in the Code of Mann, and which is 
missing in that of Hammurabi; wc see also a positive theory of punishment 
in Maim which is not met with in the Code of the great Babylonian law¬ 
giver. Punishment by the State, according to Manu, was of four kinds _ 

the king was to punish first by gentle admonition, aftcrwaids by a harsh 
repi oof, thirdly, by a fine, and, finally, by corporal punishment If, how¬ 
ever, culprits could not be restrained even by corporal punishment, the 
king could apply all the four modes conjointly." Further, punishment was 
to depend upon the nature and motive of the crime committed. "Having 
fully considered the time and place (of offence), the strength and know¬ 
ledge (of the offender), let him (the king) justly indict that (punishment) 
on men who act unjustly.”" In a later context, Manu is almost modern 
in his concept of punishment the king, having fully ascertained the 

motive, the time and place (of (lie offence), and having considered the 
ability (of the criminal to suffer), and the (nature of the) crime, cause punish¬ 
ment to fall on those who deserve if ’« After all punishment is not an end 
m itself: it is the means to redemption. Hence Manu states that "men 
who have commit ted crimes and have heen punished bv the King go lo 
heaven, being pure like those who performed meritorious deeds 1 '.** 

This theory of punishment which had ultimately the object or helping the 
criminal to regain his moral purity is not met with in the Babylonian Code 
which, in spite of its urbanity in a few cases, made no such provision for the 
moral uplift of the criminal. The case for justice was nowhere better stated 
in antiquity than when Manu declared thus: "Where justice is destroved 
by injustice, or truth by falsehood, while the judges look on. there they 
shal also be destroyed. In the admonition which follows, and which Manu 
would make the assessors address a judge, who had acted against the law, 
wc have the enthronement of Justice on the seat of Power, 'Tusttce 
herng violated, destroys; justice being preserved, preserves: therefore 
Justice must not be violated, test violated Justice destroy us. ,J “ The 
emphasis on equity and on the fundamental duty of not violating 
justice, which is noticeable in Lbe Code of Manu. is not visible in that of 
his great Babvloman contemporery. We have to come to the modem times 

<n , Vindkati0Tl of the principle of justice as 

enunciated by Manu. r J - 
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(vit) Severity in all Codes—Past and Present 

Wc have now to explain whether severity was the marked feature only 
of the ancient Indian and Babylonian Codes of law* Western jurists like 
Professors Stephens, Hart, and Brew have admitted that even in a country 
like England, "there can be no doubt that the legislation of the eighteenth 
century in criminal matters was severe to the highest degree and destitute 
of any sort of principle or system'', 11 At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in England more than a hundred offences were punished with 
death, 4 * The barbarous nature of the British Criminal Law is seen so late 
as 1852 when a child was convicted at Ludgate Hill for stealing a box of 
paints worth two pence, tried at the Old Ballev, and hanged!" Making 
due allowance for all other factors, we might justifiably maintain that 
Manu's Code, in spite of its defects, never reached the level of either its 
contemporary Babylonian Code or of die comparatively later British 
Criminal Code, particularly in the matter of meting out punishment. 

(rifi) Domestic Relations in Manu and Hammurabi 

We may now turn to the question of domestic relations as given in the 
two Codes. 

In Hammurabi, In Hammurabi's Code, the husband and father 
possessed paramount rights in the family. Marriages were made by contracts. 
The system of dowries to be given by the fathers of the brides prevailed, the 
prospective bridegrooms being required to make suitable gifts to the fathers 
of the brides. Divorce was possible in case the wife was barren, or the 
husband could take a second wife or even a concubine with the consent of 
his first wife. Drowning was the punishment for adultery. The wife who 
roamed about was punished with drowning; while if she conspired to kill 
her husband in order to many another husband, she was impaled. The 
utter helplessness of the wife and children could be seen in the law which 
permitted the husband to pledge them for the debts he had contracted! 
If the debt was not redeemed, the creditor could claim the wife and children 
of the debtor for three years. But in case a husband had an invalid wife, 
he could not throw her out of his house but he could replace her by a 
concubine. 11 

Inferior Position of Women in Maim. Abundant materials are available 
in the Code of Mann on almost all the details mentioned above. We shall 
confine ourselves only to such of them as will give us a fairly accurate idea 
of the domestic relations in the Code of that great law-giver, Manu ordained: 
"In childhood a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband, when her lond is dead, to her son ; a woman must never be inde 
pendent."" In this famous dictum which he reiterates in a later context, 4 * 
it appears as if Manu had condemned woman to a position of eternal depen¬ 
dence. We shall see at once that, notwithstanding this rigorous interdict, 
21 
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Manu had made ample provision for the husband's liberal treatment of the 
wife. Thus he stated: "Reprehensible is the father who gives not (his 
daughter in marriage) at the proper time ; reprehensible is the husband who 
approaches not (his wife in due season), and reprehensible is the son who 
does not protect his mother after her husband has died,"” The husband 
according to Mann, was to employ his wife in the collection and expenditure 
of wealth, in keeping everything clean, in the fulfilment of religious duties, 
in the preparation of his food, and in looking after the household utensils. 11 

Were Women perpetually condemned in Afaiju? ft need not be inferred 
from the above that women were pnepcmally condemned to a life of inferior 
status. Maim, no doubt, explicitly states that "Women (who are) destitute 
of strength and destitute of (the knowledge of) Vedic texts are as impure as 
falsehood itself, that is a fixed rule”.** But the equal importance or the 
wife and the husband is evident from the following: “To be mothers were 
women created; and to be fathers men ; religious rites, therefore, are 
ordained in the Veda to be performed (by the husband) together with the 
wife The interdependence of husband and wife is nowhere better iilus* 
tinted than in the two following verses in Maim: "Let mutual fidelity 
continue until death—this may be considered as the summary of the highest 
law for husband and wife. Let man and woman, united in marriage, 
constantly exert themselves that (they may not be) disunited and may not 
violate their mutual fidelity,"” The immunity which the wife enjoyed is 
dear from the injunction of Manu that, if she was defamed by her husband, 
the latter had to pay to the king 100 payor,” If the husband forsook his 
wife, he was fined 600 panas by the king.'* Indeed, according to tire law 
made by the Lord of Creatures (Prajapati), a wife could not he released 
from her husband either by sale or by repudiation. This was an old law,” 

Relation between Husband and Wife. Manu has given in detail *'the 
pure popular usage" which regulates the relations between husband and 
wife, which may not be repeated here. 11 * He made detailed provisions for 
securing offspring on various occasions like misfortune, departu re of husband 
for more than a special period, and such other contingencies” which bespeak 
a well advanced social code prevalent in his age. In case the wife Imre no 
children, Manu permitted the raising of offspring on her by a xapinda (a 
brother-in law or some other relative) of her husband « In a later context 
Manu has the following interesting ordinance in regard to a barren wife: 
“A barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year, she whose children 
(all) die, in the tenth, she who bears only daughters, in the eleventh, hut 
she who is quarrelsome without delay."” As regards a sick wife, he enjoined 
the following: But a sick wife, who is kind to her husband and virtuous 
in Irt conduct, may be superseded (only) with her own consent and must 
never be disgraced."” Concerning marriage outside one's own circle, Manu 
laid down the severest penalties which point to a rigidly maintained social 
structure that is not seen in the Babylonian Code.” 

Dowry. The question of dowry was carefuily considered by Manu under 
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two aspects—as nuptial foe and as strldhatia. The former which amounted 
to selling one’s daughter was prohibited. "Even a Sudra ought nut to lake 
;t nuptial fec + when he gives away his daughter ; for he who takes a fee sells 
his daughter, covering the transaction by another name/’ 11 Soon after this 
lie says the following: “Nor. indeed, have we heard even m former crea¬ 
tions. of such (a thing) as the covert sale of daughter for a fixed price, called 
a nuptial fee/' 7 "* But a woman could certainly claim as her own six kinds 
of property, one of which was stridhana or the ornaments and jewellery and 
the means of subsistence, as the following ordinance clearly proves: “What¬ 
ever (was given) before the (nuptial) fire, what (was given) on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, and what was received from her 
brother, mother, or father, that is called the six-fold property of a woman.”** 

C. CONCLUSION IN REGARD TO THE TWO 
CODES OF LAW 

I. C O N 1 RA$r BETWEEN THE T W O CODES 

The meagre sketch of the regulations bearing on domestic relations and 
on sonic other aspects of life as given in the Codes of both Maiiu and 
Hammurabi will have convinced the reader that in the celebrated lawgiver 
of untie in India, we have a figure of a higher stature with a more catholic, 
practical, and lasting outlook than that of the Babylonian contemporary. 
Manus Code marked the zenith in the development of the Aryan culture 
in the long period of antiquity, so far as India is concerned. The Babylonian 
Cade was urban, while that of Mann was more universal. The former 
satisfied the nerds of die commercial instincts of society ; IM while the latter, 
the needs and aspirations of an everlasting social fabric. 

While the law Codes of both the ancient lawgivers of antiquity guided the 
destiny of their respective countries during their life-rime, that of the 
Indian lawgiver continued to regulate the conduct and nature of Indian 
society for three millenniums after his age. It is here that Manu scored 
a decisive victory over Hammurabi; the archaeologist's spade in the Middle 
East had to save Hammurabi from falling completely into oblivion. But 
in India it is society itself that refused to allow' Manu to fade from the 
memory of man. 


£. MERITS of hand's CODE 

1 lie Inherent merits in the Cade of Manu are themselves responsible for 
ibis eternal tribute which posterity has paid to the cosmopolitan, realistic, 
and comprehensive ordinances of Manu* 11 which ant the richest heritage 
of an urban civilization. It was because Manifs Cade had a utility for all 
sections of the people and for all ages that it continued to maintain its 
high position in the socio-political life of the people. In spite of its bias on 
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social rigidity, its tendency to explain the origin of kingship in terms of 
the divinity, and its drastic methods of punishment which were perhaps 
inevitable in those ancient times when such ideas were common to the 
peoples of antiquity, Manu's Cade stood for the free development of alt 
those social forces which came within the purview of the Hindu dharma, 
and which were necessary for the stabilization of religion and the State. 
No other Code in the long range of ancient Indian history was so dearly 
responsible for augmenting and enriching the Hindu civilization from 
generation to generation. Mann s Code, so unlike that of the great 
Babylonian lawgiver, or. indeed, any other Code of antiquity, laid down 
stress on the co ordinated partnership of all classes of people,—the orthodox 
and tiie non-orthodox, the pure and the mixed, the citizens living within the 
urban areas, and those inhabiting the border and forest areas—which was 
so essential for the realization of the objectives as laid in the dharmaJdstras. 

finally, Manus Code, and all the Indian Codes written after him, 
embodied an ideal and certain standards which were always kept in view 
by the States and society that came long after that celebrated lawgiver. It 
is true that the States differed in many respects from each other; and that 
society likewise underwent vital changes due to the influx of new peoples, 
the preaching of great reformers, the growth of materialism, and other 
tauscs of socio-economic and political nature. But the ideal of maintaining 
the dharma of the ancients was never lost sight of; and centuries after 
wards it became the ambition of the Hindu rulers to “follow in the path 
of Mann as is proved by inscriptional evidence or the comparatively 
later times. The high standards, goal, and idea! which Mamt had first 
promulgated served to preserve Hindu society, and prevent it from disinte¬ 
grating, even when the most ruthless foreign invaders threatened to wipe 
it out. The celebrated Babylonian lawgiver's Code obviously did not 
possess any ideal, goal, or standards which the States and society that came 
after him could follow'. If it had possessed them, the world of antiquity 
would not have witnessed the sad spectacle of the disappearance of the 

ancient Babylonian States, and particularly the Babylonian society millcn- 
fu ums ago. 


CHATTEL II 


THE INDIAN AND THE BABYLONIAN CONCEPT OF 

THE STATE 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The comparative study of the ancient Indian and Babylonian concept of 
law made above refers to only one side of the major question of the Slate- 
We may now turn to die other aspects of the same problem which may be 
grouped under the following heads— the divine nature of the foundation 
of the State, kingship, administrative hierarchy, taxation, and the nature 
of the police force* 

H. T H E D I V INI N A T U R E O ¥ T H E F OlfN l> A T I O N 
OF THE STATE 

The Babylonian idea of government was different to the one which 
obtained in India in the age of Manu, It has been assumed by some 
scholars that originally to the Babylonians government was only a form 
of magic, that later on they came to look upon rulers as gods, and that 
afterwards they considered political institutions as having been divinely 
established, 1 - The theory of the foundation of the State, as described in 
the Code of Mann, does not make provision for the inclusion of magic at 
a|], although undoubtedly there is a touch of the divinity in the institution 
of the first king Maim, as explained in an earlier context in this work* 

CL THEORY OF KINGSHIP IN HAMMURABI 

The Babylonian concept of kingship centred round the idea of ixkakku*5 
being the Vice-Regent of the city-god. He was essentially the tenant- 
farmer of the city-god. He stood at the head of the State as an uncontrolled 
despot, who ruled by divine right. While his person was sacred, his 
judgments formed law. He was responsible only to his god p and he 
possessed the power of life and death over his subjects. His absolute 
power swayed between that of an unbridled autocrat and an uncontrolled 
executioner. The only people* who could oppose him inside his territory P 
were cither the powerful officials, who formed an hierarchy, or the priests, 
who we re the repos hones of magic and the messages of the gods- The 
ishakku, as the AJtkadian called the king, and the pa test r as the Sumerians 
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styled him, conducted the administration of the land, which was marked 
by continual iniriguc between the members of the royal court. He main¬ 
tained himself on the voluntary offerings of the peasants and herdsmen. 
The king supervised the estates and workshops of the temples, legalised all 
business, agreements, fixed weights and measures, and defended the citv 
which was considered as the god's properly. He supervised also the 
commercial life of the city, and maintained a close watch on the canals 
and dykes of the country. The principle of heredity governed the selection 
of the king, who held theoretically the city under a lease from the 
city-god." 


2. in man u 


(a) King Sot an Unbridled Despot 

Excepting the fact that the first ruler, as stated above, had been ordained, 
according to the ancient texts, by Brahma ; and that, on the whole, he 
was the head of the Slate in all vital matters, (here w r ns little in common 
bcLwet-u Lhe king as conceived of among the Babylonians, and the ruler, 
as described in the Manusmriti, From the elucidation of the powers of 
and the limitations on the king, as given elsewhere in this work, it wUl 
have been evident to the reader that the ancient Indian king, whether in 
the age of Mann or afterwards, cannot be considered as an unbridled 
despot. No doubt, his person was to some extent sacred, and his judgment 
Was considered final. But the latter could be given only in accordance 
with the ancient usage of the land and in the context of the dhanuUstin. 
Like Ins Rabylohan counterpart, the Indian ruler undoubtedly possessed 
the power of life and death over his subjects. But those privileges were 
hedged in by limitations which made him less of an executioner am! more 
of a constitutional monarch, Like the Babylonian ruler, who was afraid 
only 0 f the powerful official* and the priests, the Indian king was perhaps 
wc may presume, afraid of the Ksatriyas, between whom and himself there 
was no difference so far as valour and social status were concerned. Rut 
the kyat mas did not make up the official hierarchy, and, therefore, could 
not offer to the king the stoutest opposition which, as mentioned elsewhere 
m these pages, came from all sections of the people. The priests never 
roiined an opposition to the king, as they did in Babylonia. The king was 
a raid not so much of the Ksatlryas and of even the people as of infringing 
the injunctions of the dhametasiras which governed him as much as^ihc 
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(h) King Not the Viet-Regent of God 

Further, die Indian monarch did not conduct the government of the 
country as the Vice Regent of the city-god, or oF God, as was done by his 
Babylonian counterpart, or by the Hebrew rulers of the later times. In 
India, no doubt, the principle of heredity governed monarchy; but we 
have see it that Mann certainly made provision for the overthrow, and even 
killing, oF the monarch by the people, in case the latter proved to be a 
tyrant or had violated the precepts oF the dhnmiasastras. Since in ancient 
Babylonia each city-god chose his tenant-farmer as a king, different cities 
had different lines of kings, or dynasties, which were contemporaneous 
with one another. 14 In India, tod, their were different dynasties contem¬ 
poraneous with one another; but it was not each city-gpd that chose a 
tenant-farmer as his king. On the oilier hand, each dynasty had its own 
capital city and its own deity. 

(c) Regal Funeral Custom missing in Mami 

Finally, die peculiar custom oF Babylonian regal ritual, according to which, 
on the death of a monarch, soldiers Fully armed, women attired In finery* 
jewels, vehicles, oxen, gaming boards, and embellished harps were all 
buried along with him, 11 is altogether mining in the concept of kingship 
as described by Hindu writers beginning with Maim. although, as pointed 
out by us elseivherc, that peculiar regal custom was noticeable in some 
parts of western India and in Assam in comparatively later times, 1 * 

D. ADMINISTRATIVE HIERARCHY 

1. t N HAMMURABI 

In the administrative hierarchy oF ancient Babylonia, the temple priests 
played a decisive part, although there were Others, too, the powerful 
officials of the monarch, the officials of the court, those of the provincial 
governors, those of the districts, the judges, the clerks, and the accountants. 
The royal court through its army, fiscal officials, priests, and favourites 
controlled the whole realm. The provincial rulers were generally indepem 
dent of the royal authority. The judges were concerned with cases 
involving breaches of law h and with complaints against officials In the 
districts the local officials dealt with the questions of raising military levies, 
collection of taxes, imposition of forced labour (carv&) t etc. The tax 
collectors earned notoriety for their rapacity. The clerks and accountants 
were trained for managing and recording governmental proceedings. Self- 
interest appears to have been the guiding principle of the Babylonian 
official hierarchy, 11 

The above is by no means an exhaustive account of the Babylonian 
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administrative machinery. But it will have convinced the reader that 
there was some system in the administration of the Babylonians. A few 
points of interest in it may be particularly noted. Firstly, the absence of 
the hold of the central government over the provincial governors, who 
were practically independent in their respective regions. Secondly, the 
judges dealt with simple cases involving the officials and the violation of 
law. Thirdly, the officials, particularly the tax-collectors, were noted for 
their rapacity. And, finally, the want of provision in the Babylonian 
Code for counteracting the evil of corruption or negligence uf duty on the 
part of the officials. 


2. IN UANV 


(d) Similarity between the Baby Ionian and I he Indian Machinery 

Let us turn to the picture of the administrative machinery as given in 
the Manusmriti. As in Babylonia, the monarch in India appointed all 
officials. It was laid down in that wort that, so far as deliberating on 
"the most important affairs which relate to the six measures of royal 
policy was concerned, the king was to entrust that work to the most 
distinguished of his minister*. He was to be a learned Brahman with 
whom the king was to deliberate hut the final responsibility of taking a 
decision rested with the king alone.” To the extent of entrusting the 
work of deliberation on the most important matters to a priest, the ancient 
Indian and the Babylonian administrative conventions agreed. 


(fe) Contrast between the Two: All Appointments by the King 

But beyond it there was no similarity between the Indian and Babylonian 
governmental practice. The Indian king decided himself ail fundamental 
questions. He appointed other officials of integrity who were wise firm 
able to collect money, and well tried. They were to be free from’sloth! 
As many persons as were needed for ihe due performance of the Slate 
bus,ness were appointed. And, in particular, the king was to appoint 
the brave, the skilful, the high bom. and the honest in (offices for the 
collection of) revenue”, e.g., in mines and in manufactories, and the timid 
m the interior of his palace.- In the last part of the preceding sentence 
we have a judicious provision for restricting the influence of court intrigue 
which ,s not seen m the Babylonian Code. As regards the appointment 
of ambassadors, special care was to lie taken to get the best men which 
system we have described elsewhere” and to which we shall revert in the 

I aft. 

Official Hierarchy covers the Country. The official hierarchy in the 

,hC VilIag ”- A battalit> " Edicts com¬ 
manded by a trusted officer was placed over a group of two, three, or five 
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hundred villages for protection. Over each village a lord or governor 
was appointed, and likewise over icn, a hundred, and a thousand villages. 
The lord of one village had to inform the lord of ten villages of the 
crimes committed in his village, and the lord of ten villages to the 
governor of twenty, die lord of twenty villages was to report all such 
matters to the lord of a hundred, and the latter, to that of a thousand 
villages. Food, drink, and fuel were to be daily supplied by the villagers 
to the lonl of one village ; n and, we may presume, the same obligation 
was imposed on the villagers in regard to the governors of a hundred and 
a thousand villages. Obviously this was a compulsory levy from 
which the villagers could not escape, It tan not be made out whether 
any payment or compensation was made to the villagers for supplying 
thus daily food, drink, and fuel to the king e s officers. Neither can 
we make out wh ether any pro vision was made for the maintenance 
of the lord of one village, as in the case of higher officials. For 
instance, the ruler of ten villages was entitled to levy one hula (t.e. as 
much revenue as land for one family yielded); the governor of twenty 
villages, five hulas ; the governor of a hundred villages, of one village ; 
and the Sold of a thousand villages, the revenues of a town." We have 
in the above administrative machinery' pertaining to the villages an 
adrnimble system of royal supervision which is not met with in the 
Babylonian Code . 

Supervision the Keynote of Menu's Machinery. Manu did not leave 
anything to chance tn the matter of administrative efficiency ; nor did he 
consign himself to the care of priests. For the governmental departments* 
the king was to appoint intelligent supervisors, who were to inspect all 
the acts of those men who transacted State business.” In other words, 
supervision was one of the chief features of the administrative machinery' 
in the Code of Mantu All officials, including those appointed by the 
king over the villages, were supervised by a tn in is ter specially selected 
for that purpose, who was to be loyal, and who could "never remiss"* The 
minister in question had under him a superintendent of all affairs in 
each town, who was to personally visit by turns all other officials, and to 
‘"properly explore their behaviour in their districts through spies 
(appointed! to) each ’,” That the State was well aware of the rapacity 
of officials is proved by the following passage in the Afanumfifi: "For 
the servants of the king, who are appointed to protect (the people), 
generally become knaves who seize the property of others ; let him protect 
his subjects against such (men).”” 

Measures against Corruption . Greed and corruption are the twin evils 
which, if left unchecked, cat into the life of governments. Corruption 
must certainly have existed as much in ancient India as elsewhere, but 
it was severely dealt with by the State- It was ordained by Manu that 
'’the Whole property oF those (officials) who, evil minded, may take money 
front suitors*', was to be confiscated, and that they were then to be 
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banished.'* Those officials, who were convicted of stealing property lost 
and found, were ordered to be killed by elephants.” 

Neglect of Duty, Neglect of duty was equally reprehensible but the 
jjcna i\ was not so heavy as in the case of misappropriation of property 
lost and found. If a man "who subsists by (the fulfilment of) the law, 
departs from the established rule of the law, the king shall severely punish 
him by a fine, (because he) violated his duty”,** 

Protection against Official Rapacity. The above ordinances show that, 
unlike the Babylonian regulations, those enacted by Manu made ample 
provision for die pm lection of the common people against the rapacity 
and dishonesty of officials. They prove, no doubt, that self interest did 
mark the activities of the officials m die days of Manu ; but they also 
show that the State was not only alive to that danger hut made safeguards 
to combat it. Another point of difference between the Babylonian and 
Indian administrative hierarchy is the selection of officials after great care, 
particularly in regard to their qualifications and their Btness to do the 
work entrusted to them. And tile third point of difference relates to the 
supervision of one set of officials by a higher one, and of all by a minister, 
who was specially appointed for the purpose. It will be seen from above 
that, unlike the Babylonian official hierarchy, its Indian counterpart 
could not become a destructive element in the State because of the system 
of checks devised by it, The direst punishment awaited those who were 
Charged either with embezzlement of public funds or with disobedience 
of royal authority, "On those who tab the king's treasury and those who 

persevere in opposing (his commands), he shall inflict various kinds of 
capital punishment . . , 


E. TAXATION 

1* tV ,V N C ] t K T BABYLONIA t SOURCES 


OF REVENUE 


In the history of the ancient Middle East, taxation was meant not so much 
for the furtherance of the welfare of the State as for that of the monarch. 
There were five important sources of revenue in ancient Babylonia— the 
annual produce of the land, the income derived from corvee or forced 
labour, the tribute from the conquered people, the income derived from 
customs, port duties, and markets, and finally, the profits from the exploi¬ 
tation of mines and industries, The last two sources became more 
important with the expansion of river and maritime trade. The land 
revenue was paid to the king, who was the agent of the city-god. Theoreti¬ 
cally all land belonged to the city-god, that is, to the king. The income 
from forced labour was more in the shape of human labour rather than 
m that of actual receipts. Every year cultivators had to do forced labour 
by way of repairing embankments, constructing bridges, and digging 
irrigat tonal canals. The temple craftsmen laboured for the welfare of the 
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priestly class; and llie profits of trade also went 10 the same section of 
lhe people, obviously because they were the lieutenants of the king, who 
was the Vice-Regent of the city-god, 1 *' n 

2, t N ANCIENT INDIA 

(a) Limitations on the King 

The conditions in ancient India were, on the whole, different to those 
prevailing in Babylonia. Taxation was not a matter of either chance or 
caprice on the part of the monarch- Even in regard to this vital problem 
of taxation, the action of the king was circumscribed by the regulations 
laid down in die dharmaidstras. The Manusinriti clearly enjoined thus: 
“Let him (the king) cause the annual revenue in his kingdom to be 
collected by trusty (officials), let him obey the Sacred law in his transactions 
with the people* and behave like a father towards all mem" 1 ® 1 

(b) Bated on Justice 

Manus injunctions in regard to customs duties were based on considera¬ 
tions of justice. "Having wed considered (the rates of) purchase and (ol) 
sale, (the lengLh of) the road, (the expenses for) food and condiments, 
the charges for securing goods, let the king make the traders pay duty. 
After (due) consideration, the king shall always fix in his realm the duties 
and taxes in such a manner that both he himself and the man who does 
the work receive their due re ward, 1,1,1 
Then, again, in a later context Manu says the king should fix "one- 
twemieth of that (amount) which men, well acquainted with the settlement 
of tolls and duties (and) skilful (in estimating die value of) all kinds of 
merchandise* may fix as die value for each saleable commodity". The rates 
of purchase and sale of + ‘all marketable goods M were fixed after the king 
had "'duly considered whence they come, whither they go, how long they 
have been kept, the (probable) profit and the (probable) outlay 1 *, 1 ®* It 
is incredible that such minute considerations relating to the marketable 
goods should have weighed on the mind of the great Indian lawgiver* 
whose injunctions in this respect are undoubtedly more liberal and equit¬ 
able than any thing similar in the ancient Babylonian Code- 

(c) General Principle of Taxation 

As regards the general principle on which taxation was based, it was 
summed in the following statement of the Manusmriti: "As the leech* 
the calf, and die bee take their food little by little, even so must the king 
draw from the realm moderate annual taxes/’ 1 * 1 In a later context, Manu 
says the following: "Let him (the king) not cut up his own root (by 
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levying no taxes), nor Che root of other (men) by excessive greed ; for by 
cutting up his own root (or theirs), he makes himself or diem wretched." 1 * 1 
The ancient Indian ruler could not, therefore, imitate his Babylonian 
counterpart, and become a thorough going imperial exploiter, who could 
levy either an annual indemnity or special taxes at will. 

(d) Rate of Taxation 

Indeed, the rate of taxation itself was so carefully and minutely laid down 
as not to permit the ruler from deviating from it. "A fiftieth part of 
(the increments on) cattle and gold may be taken by the king, and the 
eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of the crops. He may also take the sixth 
part of the trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, (medical) herbs, 
substances used for flavouring food, flowers, roots, and fruit; of leaves, 
pot-herbs, grass (objects) made of cane, skins of earthen vessels, and all 
(articles) made of stone,"'** The differential rale of taxation on crops 
(one-eighth, one-sixth, and one-twelfth), obviously depended on the nature 
of the soil, the monsoons, and the availability of water from artificial 
sources. It compares favourably with the Babylonian rate under 
Hammurabi, which ranged from one-third to one-half of the crop,' 4 ' The 
general rate of taxation on craps in ancient India was not insisted upon in 
the case or Vaisyas or traders, who were required to pay one-eighth as tax 
on grain, and one- twentieth on the profits on gold and cattle, which 
amounted to at least one karsapana, while the Sudras, artisans, and 
mechanics were to benefit the king by doing merely work for him which, 
as will he seen below, was only for one day in a month. 1 '" 

Concerning tolls, the Manusmjiti said: "Let the king make the common 
inhabitants of his realm who live by traffic, pay annually some irille, which 
is called a tax." 1 ” The weightage given to river traffic in the Babylonian 
Code is not met with in the Mantismriti, probably because here in India 
the State depended more on income accruing from agricultural produce 
than on that derived from river and oceanic traffic. 

(<■) Forced Labour: Similarity between the Babylonian and Indian Types 

On one detail there is a superficial resemblance between an Item among 
the sources of taxation as described In the Manitsmriti and those described 
in Hammurabi's Code. It refers to forced labour. We have seen above 
that it formed the second major source of revenue in the Babylonian State. 
Forced labour certainly existed in the age of Mann and long after. But 
it never formed a major source of revenue in any age of Indian history. 
Manu undoubtedly made provision for forced labour when, for instance, 
as we have already seen above, he ordained that the villagers should bring 
the daily food, drink, and fuel necessary for the governor of each village. 
But it may also be realized that that official had no other income on 
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which he could maintain himself ; and unlike the officials placed over ten„ 
twenty, a hundred, and a thousand villages. no land or revenue from land 
was set apart for his maintenance. There appears, therefore, some 
justification for the billeting of she governor of a village on the villagers 
in the age of Many. 

The above is no extenuation of the legalization of forced labour by 
Mann, who ordained that '‘mechanics and artisans, as well as Mdras who 
subsist by manual labour, he (the king) may cause to work (for himself) 
one (day) in each month '. 31 ® In the above regulation wc have a wider 
class of people compelled to do forced labour than those mentioned in 
the Code of HammumhL It is not only the cultivators but the mechanics 
and artisans. too, who were compelled to do physical w r ork for the State, 
Ancknt India, particularly in the north, did not possess the huge temples, 
the mighty embankments, the irrigation a I canals, and the bridges which 
were a prominent feature of the public life in ancient Babylonia. But 
there were the roads, the market places, die temples of ordinary size, and 
the public buildings of a smaller nature on the repairs, and perhaps on 
the construction of which, forced labour might have been requisitioned 
by the State in ancient India. 

Contrast between the Two as regards the Duration of forced Labour* 
But there was an essential point of difference between the duration of 
forced labour in India and in Babylonia. Here m this country, according 
to the M&numriti* it was only for one day in a month that the State could 
conscript forced labour ; while hi ancient Babylonia, it was for the dura¬ 
tion of the construction of such huge walls like those of Unik and of great 
embankments that it was demanded. The working daws, as represented 
iti the famous Epic of G ilgamesh, coin plained of the excessive labour 
demanded of them in the construction of the mighty walls of 
UniL 111 

As regards Exemptions, There was another point of difference between 
the forced labour in India and that in Babylonia. While the other classes 
of people were taxed, those who were compelled to do Forced labour like 
the £udrns, the mechanics, and the artisans, were exempted from the pay¬ 
ment of taxes. This is evident from the rules regarding the rate of taxation 
described above. Such exemption from taxation, relating to the section* 
of the people conscripted for forced labour, is not seen in the case of the 
cultivators, who were compelled to do forced labour for the greater part 
of the year, and, perhaps, of their lives in ancient Babylonia. 

An essential point of difference between the system of taxation in 
ancient Babylonia and that in ancient Tndia refers to the exemptions from 
taxation. No tiling like exemption from taxation seems to have been 
known to the Babylonians: it was one endless mechanical process of 
merciless extraction of taxes from the people for the maintenance of (he 
magnificence of the great monarch. But in ancient India the rigour of 
taxation, if at all it ever existed, was tempered with exemptions. It is 
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imc that tbe particular section of the people that benefited most from 
exemptions was made up of tile Srotriyas or those who were proficient in 
the sacred lore. These were not to be taxed even though a king was 
dying from want of finances! 111 But it would be wrong to infer from 
this that the entire priestly community composed of Brahmans enjoyed 
this Immunity. In the first place, all Brahmans were not necessarily 
Srotriyas, as will be evident from what we shall state below. It was only 
such of the few among therm who were proficcnt in the Sacred lore (that U, 
in the knowledge of the dharmeiSstras, and, in particular, of the Vedas and 
Lhe Vedafigas) that were considered as Srotriyas. Hence, dm exemption 
referred to above concerned only a section of a community which had the 
onerous duly of studying the Scriptures. *lfae entire priestly community 
in ancient India did not enjoy die privileges and immunities which its 
counterpart in Babylonia possessed. For in a later context Mann ordained 
that if the members of the priestly dass did not invite their neighbours, 
especially those Worthy of honour, for a festival at which twenty Brahmans 
were entertained, or did not invite virtuous Srotriyas at auspicious festival 
rites, the ordinary Brahmans were made to pay a’ fine of one each, 
while the jrotriya was subjected to a fine that was twice the cost of the meal 
and a masa of gold which latter was to be paid to the State, 1 This passage 
is important not only because it proves the statement we have made above 
relating to the non-immunity of the priestly class from State action but also 
because it supports our contention that Sro truss were distinct from the 
ordinary Brahmans, and that even they were subject to fines levied by the 
Slate. " ! 


Continuing die topic of exemptions from taxation, we may observe that 
sons were exempted from paying unpaid fines, taxes, duties, and monev due 
by a surety, or lost at play."* In addition to the above two categories of 
Srotriyas and sons, who were exempted from certain taxes, there were blind 
men. idiots, cripples who moved with tbe help of boaids, men seventy vears 
old, and those who conferred benefits on the Srotriyas who were all 
exempted from the payment of a tax. The pregnant women carrying two 
months and more, ascetics, hermits in the forests, and Brahmans, who were 
students of the Vedas, were not required to pay tolls at any ferry, 1 la And 
when we add to these the Sudras, the artisans, and the mechanics, who were 
not taxed at all but made to work for the State for one day in the month 
we have a fairly large percentage of the population which was exempted 
from taxes of all kinds, It is true that we have no statistical data relating 
to the total number of people who were thus exempted from taxation ■ but 
it appears certain that, making allowance for the special favour 
shown to a small section of tbe priestly class, which was made up of 
the Sromyas or those learned in the Ved*s and the law, there were many 
sections of the people who enjoyed the benefit of the exemption. In 
tins regard ancient India was undoubtedly more progressive than ancient 
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1. BABYLONIA 

Jrc wnnaiicd here with the actual methods used by the two ancient 
governments to coerce and intimidate the population. In this connection 
wc may recall the theory- of danria or punishment pervading the entire 
history of ancient Indian political thought, and the careful manner in 
which force or coercion was to be used by the monarch*. No such theory 
is seen in the history of ancient Babylonia, where force was used in all its 
pristine rigour without any limitations imposed on it. A full picture, it i$ 
true, of the police force as it existed in ancient Babylonia is not available, 
lint it is surmised that originally the police force was attached to the 
temples in Sumer. To what extent it formed the nucleus of the later 
Babylonian police force is problematical. The fact that Hammurabi 
Charged the feudal lords, who acted on behalf of the monarch, both in the 
military and civil capacity, with the maintenance of the Jaw and order, 11 * 
suggests that there was nothing in the Code of that great Babylonian law- 
giver that could be compared with the iheory of a danda so carefully- 
elaborated in the Code of Matin, and so scrupulously followed by all the 
later Indian writers on political and legal thought. 

2* IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The convention that existed in Babylonia of holding down conquered 
peoples by either regular or mercenary soldiers, the methods of sending 
punitive raids into the territories of the enemies, of demanding hostages, 
and of forced migrations,' 1 * are nor met with in the Code of Mann in 
winch specific and humane regulations are laid down in regard ro the 
method of warfare and conquest, 11 * 

I lie king in India was to behave in a generous and gracious manner 
towards the conquered people. On conquering an enemy, he was to giant 
exemptions and to cause promises of safety to be proclaimed./ Having 
“ h ascertained the wishes of all the conquered people, the king was to 
place jq the conquered territory a relative of the vanquished ruler, and to 
impose his conditions on the latter. What is more important was that 
the conqueror was to "make authoritative the lawful customs of the 
inhabitants, just as they are stated to be. and let him honour the new 
king, and his chief servants with precious gifts"."* From whatever angle 
ol vision we may view the ancient State as described in the Code of Menu, 
we find it impossible to equate it with the Babylonian State which was 
I ““5 Jr * stupendous machinery- of might that was shorn of all ethical 
min ""I ‘ irUl Wh ' Ch e * ist<x] on, > for enhancing the magnificence of the 
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MANU AND THE MODERN WORLD 
A. SHORTCOMINGS IN MANU 

L THE 31 EE OF THE STATE 

Before we describe in. what manner Manu p s concept of the Slate is of 
interest to a modem student of Politics, it would be necessary to mention 
a few shortcomings in that concept which might come in the way of our 
appreciating that great lawgiver's idea of the State. It may be argued, 
for instance, that, since die territorial extent of the State as given in the 
Mnnusmriti did not go beyond the limits of Aryavarta, that is. the land 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, extending as far as the eastern 
and western oceans : 13<l since in the preceding verses of the same chapter 
in which the definition of Aryavarta is found, Mann describes the land 
between the two sacred livers, the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvalt, as Brahma- 
varta, the plains of the Kurus, the Pantalas, and the Saurasonas as forming 
the land of the Brahmarsis, and the land between the Himavat and the 
Vindhyas to the east of Prayagu and to the west of Vinafaol, as Madhya- 
desa, 111 there was nothing like a single unified political structure that 
could lac called an empire ; and that, at the utmost, Mann's concept of a 
kingdom was nothing more than the emergence of a tribal organization 
into some faint beginnings of a territorial State. In other words, an 
imperial power had not yet emerged, and, therefore, we cannot credit 
Manu with the many attributes of a well developed and mil hi purposed 
political structure of the modem times. 

The above appears to be a valid argument which comes in our way of 
maintaining that Mann's concept of the State is in all respects one that 
has an appeal to the student of the modem times. But on a closer examina¬ 
tion tl will be found that, notwithstanding any explicit statement relating 
to a single mighty Stale in the Code of Menu, there is enough justification 
for us for asserting that in his concept of the State provision was made 
for a fully grow n imperial power that extended its authority over a wide 
and unified area. We have referred tn an earlier context to the concept 
of a sovereign in the Manmmriti, who w r as more powerful than a tribal 
king. The entire picture of the elaborate legal and judicial machinery 
in that work presupposes a large and complicated social order which can 
be associated only with an extensive kingdom, The system of taxation* 
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which likewise has been alluded to above, strongly suggests that we have 
to consider Manu's State as an empire rather than as a small kingdom. 
What definitely proves that the political structure in die Manusmriti was 
of an imperial type is the idea of conquests, diplomacy, and six-fold policy 
which cannot be made to agree with a small-sired kingdom of the tribal 
type. Indeed, when Manu describes the six-fold policy and tbc ambition 
of a king, 1 ” he explicitly refers to a vijipsu or would-be conqueror, whose 
ambitious designs we have described elsewhere. 1 ” On the strength of 
these considerations it is justifiable to conclude that Manu has described 
an imperial State; and that, therefore, we could take into account some 
of the attributes of his State as being valid for an understanding of the 
problem from the standpoint of the modem times. 

2, EMPHASIS ON THE PRlESTLV CLASS 

The second objection that may be levelled against Manu is that he has laid 
undue emphasis on the priestly class i and that consequently bis concept 
of the State is not of any interest in the modem age in which the priests 
have ceased to exist as an integral part of the sociopolitical life of the 
people. It is not denied that Manu has assigned a high place to the 
learned section of the priestly* class, hut we have to recollect here the 
many 1 imitations imposed upon tire priests by the State mentioned in an 
earlier context in this work, and especially their prescriptive rights which 
did not empower them to play the dangerous part in Indian politics which 
their counterparts had bo disastrously played in the history of ancient 
Babylonia. There is no evidence in Indian history of the priests dominat¬ 
ing the entire political atmosphere of the ancient Indian State. 

3. nature or the ruler 

Thiidly, it might be objected that sovereignty, according to the concept 
of Manu, is only intelligible in terms of the masterservaiu relationship, 
more in accordance with the idealistic concepts of Hobbes, Benlham, 
Austin, and others, and not in accordance with the modem concept of the 
State, In this case, too. it is necessary to recollect that, even when the 
king was absolute, he was as much required to be subservient to the 
dharmasastros as any section of the people : and that an unbridled despot 
had no place in the socio-political life of the people. Indeed, (here is no 
room for such an unqualified tyrant in the concept of Manu. 

4. BASED ON FOVERTY ASP SUPERSTITION 

And. finally, an objection allied to the previous one may be raised by- 
saying that the mighty all-embracing sway of the king in die Mnutismrili 
exercised its control over the masses sunk in poverty and superstition ; and 
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diat the deep ignorance of the people permitted the personal prerogative 
of the ruler. Mann's was nothing but a primitive State over which ruled 
an irresponsible will. Nothing can be farther from the truth than the 
above estimate of the king in the Manusmriti, In addition to the obliga¬ 
tion of the king to maintain and foster the usages of the older times, and 
of ad sections of the people, which really formed the Common Law of 
the realm, and his duty to observe the dictates of the dhttrmaiastms* Manu, 
as wc have stated elsewhere in these pages, permitted the driving out* and 
in certain cases, the destruction of a wicked king along with his relatives 
at the hands of the people. To a certain extern, the masses were sunk in 
poverty and superstition. But these evils have not yet disappeared from 
many countries ; and even in the most progressive countries of the world, 
the eradication of poverty has not been finally and completely achieved. 
While a belief in the potency of the unknown forces of nature has to a 
great extent been removed from many lands, its place has been taken by a 
tenacious credulity in the superhuman powers of individuals in the 
modem world. The primitive cult of the mysterious unknown has given 
room to the progressive cult of personality in our times. But the practical 
result in both the cases is much the same: the originality of the individual 
is lost in the artificial halo of splendour created around the leader. This 
is. of course, not defending the condition of society in the distant days of 
Manu. A Stale might exerrise its mighty and all-embracing sway over a 
population steeped in ignorance, as in the days of Mann, or over a pro¬ 
gressive people, as in our own days, the rationale of its commands being 
as much m the needs of the times as in the nature of the people 
i hem selves. 

B. MANU AND THE MODERN WORLD 

The above objections being thus found to be untenable, let us proceed 
to the next question—Whether and to what extent Manu is of interest to 
the modem world? This aspect of the question may be studied by 
analysing some of the characteristics of the ancient and modem State in 
terms of the following: (1) The State as the Embodiment of Force ; (2) 
Force in relation to Protection : {3} Protection and Social Order; and (4) 
Social Order, Solidarity, and Develoment. 

L TITE STATE A £ THE EMBODIMENT OF FORCE 

Modem authors on Politics are agreed that the modem State cannot be 
divested of its armour of might; that it uses its vast coercive power which 
cannot be wielded by the citizens but by itself; and that it displays its 
untrammelled authority in conquest and expansion, in the war of steel 
and gold, and in alliances and in diplomacy. Indeed, each State, in the 
ultimate analysis, 1$ nothing but the personification of Force. 0 * 
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Mann's State is intelligible in the context of the nature of the modem 
State, Enough has been said above to prove that the theory of dan4a 
really converted the State into crystallized force. As in the modern State, 
so in that of Manu p die coercive power inherent in the State was not 
meant so much lor the citizen as for the State itself, Bui Mann made it 
dear: "If (punishment) is properly inflicted after (due) consideration, it 
makes all people happy; hut inflicted without consideration, it destroys 
everything/* 13 * It was justified only to the extent that it prevented the 
stronger from devouring the weaker. But, it may be argued dial the 
coercive power in a modern State is sanctioned by die judgment of society ; 
while in the ancient times it was permitted by the judgement of the ruler 
himself, since ancient society cannot he said to have possessed a judgment 
of its own, 1 ** Whatever may be the validity of this assessment of ancient 
society in other parts of the world, it is inapplicable to the society of 
ancient India. Viewed from the modern standpoint, it was perhaps 
defective in the sense that it could not intelligently Formulate its will on 
any given question, particularly that relating to the use of force. This 
shortcoming in Indian society, on the whole, may be said to have possessed 
throughout cenLuries down to our own days. But it was more than com¬ 
pensated for, especially in the ancient limes, by the weighty sanction of 
the "sacred trad i ion" of the jmpfiV, of the customs of virtuous men. and 
of the conduct of those who knew r die Fedai; 137 which no ruler could dare 
to challenge- And since no tradition* customs, and conduct would have 
been preserved unless sanctioned by society, it is evident that coercion* 
which was resorted to by the king in the Manusmnli, could have been in 
the long run only conditioned by die will o( the society. 

Allied to the above is another feature of the use of force which b visible 
in a modem State, The latter denies to the citizens as individuals the 
use of force “which it restores to them as members of the Leviathan"* 131 
This idea in its entirety is the result of the growth of modern political 
consciousness* and is, therefore, hardly visible in the State of Manu, who 
denied to the individuals the use of force excepting in certain grave con¬ 
tingencies which we have mentioned in an earlier context, viz,, In the case 
of the failure of the king to rule according to the dictates of the dharma- 
wilful perversity, etc:, and such other cases. 

In the unrestrained sweep of the might of the modem State,, the aspira¬ 
tions of the individual run the risk of being suppressed, his free expression 
of thought curtailed, and his daily wants like food* dress* etc* either 
diminished or diverted even in times of peace, precisely by those "members 
of the Leviathan" who, once enthroned on the seat of Power* might 
arrogate to themselves Lhe power of an omnipotent Censor In this respect, 
particularly in suppressing the aspirations* opportunities, and needs of the 
people, the modern Slate only takes a leaf from the hook of Manu which* 
as remarked earlier, imposes certain restrictions and disabilities on some 
sections of the people. 1 ** 
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2, FORCE IN RELATION TO PROTECTION 

Wc have now to see the raison d f itrc of the use oE force in the ancient as 
well as in die modem State. With the power sanctioned to him by die 
dharmashstms, the king in Mann’s State appeared par excellence as a 
Censor. That was inevitable when there was no concerted expression of 
popular voice called public opinion which, in a modem progressive society P 
is die greater Censor. Maim was concerned with die suppression of the 
anti-social impulses within society p and. in particular with the problem 
of preventing a recurrence of lawlessness which had marked the ages 
preceding the establishment of the State* when die weaker had been 
devoured by the stronger. In other words, Manu was faced with the 
great question of maintaining social order, and of giving to the State its 
first primary need of protection. Now modern Western writers admit: 
"To protect the weak against die strong is on the whole a modem reinter¬ 
pretation of die Slate's Emncrion." 11 * 

But there is a difference between the concept of protection as it is 
visible in the Maitiwriiriti and as envisaged by modem writers. In the 
age of Manu p protection was needed to guard the weak against the strong, 
and to provide them with the means of realizing their best within the 
terms of the dharmedastms. But in the modem world, although protec¬ 
tion continues to mean what it connoted in the ancient days, yet it has 
taken the shape of the establishment of the minimum standards of living, 
the provisions of requisite health and decency, and in sbort p of the Stale 
itself becoming what Professor Maclver aptly calls "a great ministry oF social 
assurance".” 1 so that the members of the State could compensate for their 
natural or accidental loss from the generosity of tiie State. As to how far this 
could be actually realised is for the present problematical; hut the general 
principle of the State’s providing the necessary means of mLiking up for die 
deficiencies in its members without destroying either their responsibility or 
their initiative, appears to be accepted. 1 ” It is thus clear that the use of 
force in the ancient Indian State is intelligible. even though its objectives 
went different to those facing a modem Staten 

3, PROTECTIONS AND SOCIAL ORDER 

Manu realized that order was the next most essential business of the State. 
But the order in his mind was that which covered all the four orders of the 
people—the students, the householders, the hermits,, and die ascetics, and 
all die four vamos or castes. The relation between force or punishment and 
social order is given in the statement in the Mffmtfmriri that "die whole 
world is kept in order by punishment", and that "All castes (vanias) would 
be comipted {by intern ixture) p all barriers would be broken through, and 
all men would rage (against each other) in consequence of mistakes with 
respect to punishment". 1 ** Matin's concept of a social order was a peculiar 
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feature of those d is tarn days, whm one of the greatest social questions was 
the maintenance oF the purity of the race. The State was created with an 
environment in the midst of w hich the Four orders, the four castes, and even 
the mixed castes together with the people of the forest regions, could all 
kad their lives in a co-ordinated relationship with one another, and within 
the limits imposed by the dhttniudiLslvus* It was likewise concerned with 
the question of directing the degrees of social intercourse so that the frame 
work of the social order was maintained^* and Lhe chances of communal 
friction and chaos, and with it the exercise of coercion, gradually lessened. In 
doing so it was necessary to maintain and foster the ancient customs of the 
various sections of the people. 151 

We have to see how far die above general outline of die concept of order 
is similar to that of the modem State. To begin with, it may he observed 
that m ode m writers are agreed that order is die first business of the Sulc. 
Hut instead of there being the interests of the four orders and the four 
castes, that i$, instead of die considerations of either racial or reBgio-occupa 
i ion a 1 significance, as in the days of Mann. there are now -a-days vast spheres 
of social order like those of custom, morality, business usage, and special 
associations, the interests of all of which* in addition to its own, the 
modem State has to uphold and foster. Indeed, it Is no more a limited 
social order as in the days ol Manns it has assumed the magnitude of a 
universal social order of various forms and potentialities, which are the 
results oE the many complex socio-economic and political tendencies of the 
modern world. Nevertheless, it is interesting to observe that, as in the case 
of the State of Mami r so in that of the modem State, the primary function 
of the State is; 

To provide such conditions that people can lead their lives in decent 
relation to one another* lo prevent confusion and chaos, to rcgubn the 
forms of intercourse and communication so that life shall run more 
smoothly for all concerned, to see that every thing has and holds its 
appointed place,—-including itself, and filially to lake in its sole keeping 
and to so to minimize the exercise of coercion necessary for the fulfilment 
of these tasks. * * - 13T 

4 SOCIAL 0 R D E ft. SOE-IDARlT V, A !N O DEV E L> O P M ENT 

The regulations of Manu pertaining to the purity of the rate and to the 
duties of the various castes unmistakably point to the great objective 
which he seems to have kept before him, vit., the maintenance of the 
solidarity of the whole social fabric* It is perhaps this laudable object which 
made him, after delineating in detail the duties* of all the main four castes 
in various contexts. w issue a general order to the following effect: "Absten¬ 
tion from injuring (creatures), veracity, abstention from unlawfully appro¬ 
priating (the gpods of others), purity, and control of the organs, Manu has 
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declared to be die summary of die law of the four castes/*” 1 How per¬ 
manently this all-round directive came to stay in the country will be evident 
when we observe that centuries after the days of Manu, the very same order 
became the basis of the noble injunctions of A&ka the Great. Tor our 
purpose wc may note that the above general order occurs in the middle of 
the description of the mixed castes. The only way by which it could be 
explained is not to consider it as an interpolation, which would hardly 
solve the problem, but to suppose that the particular ordinance relating to 
all the four castes was obviously meant to promote the well-being of die 
whole society, ft is this which explains why, in an earlier context, we are 
informed in the Maiiminriti that the good and bail qualities of human 
action, and the immemorial rule of conduct are meam to be followed by 
all the four castes/ 1 " We may reasonably conclude from the above regula¬ 
tions as well as from those relating to the interdependence of the castes 
and the careful adjustment of duties amongst them that Mum's ordinance 
had in view, not the interest of any particular caste, but the furtherance 
of the social solidarity of all the sections of the people. 

If it is true that order is to be maintained not for itself but for the sake 
of protection, conservation, and development, as suggested above, then, it 
may be asked to what extent were these objectives furthered in the State of 
Manu? Wc have to remove from our minds tile modern concept of develop¬ 
ment and conservation as implying an extensive utilization hv the State of 
the resources, the execution of enterprises on a vast scale, the preservation 
of the beauties of the natural regions, the establishment of industries, the 
lessening of the hardships arising out of industrialization, and the like, 
which only modern governments with huge finances and the advantages 
of scientific and technical skill can successfully perforin. 11 ' We have, 
on the other hand, to visualize conditions of an altogether different nature 
where tile twin problems of conservation and development implied more 
the preservation of the ancient law, the Sacred teachings, the standards of 
virtuous conduct, and the building up of character than the expansion of 
the materialistic aspect of life. Maiu's age had not outgrown the stage of 
the sanctity of the sacred fire, the sacraments, and the sacrifices. 11 * It still 
believed in the imperative need of conserving and transmitting the Sacred 
knowledge to posterity. It stood for the development of character upon 
which depended the continuance of the dhnruut of the various dramas and 
the 

The conservation and development with which Manu was concerned 
were of an altogether different type from those which confront a modern 
State. But it does not mean that the State in the days of Manu had a ] cii 
onerous task to perform than that which faces the modem State. On the 
other hand, its performance has to be judged from the legacy which it 
has left behind it. The fact that, inspire of its all round limitations and its 
perennial source of anxiety in the form of alien ideas and forces, die ancient 
Indian Stare surv ived for centuries and succeeded in conserving all that 
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was abiding and virtuous in ancient Indian life and thought is by itself, 
the best tribute which posterity can pay to the nature, strength, and out¬ 
look of the State of Manu. No student of modern Politics can fail to 
observe that, when all things have been said, the Code of Manu created a 
universal frame of social order within which, according to the prevailing 
notions of freedom, the lives of the members of a)I the orders and castes were 
so regulated as to move voluntarily to wards the fulfilment uf the one great 
objective for which the ancient State and society stood—the realization of 
the ends as prescribed in the dharmaiastTas. It is in the nature of freedom, 
more than in its contents, which it allowed the members of the society that 
we see how the Suite of Manu is of some interest to us in the modem times. 


CHAPTER XV 


MANU AND KAUT1LYA 


A. T ME ARTHA4 AS T R A A DEPARTURE FRO M 
THE MANUSM^ITl 

]. EEC INN INC AND ENDING 

Centuries after the times of Manu* there appealed in the fourdi century 1 
e,c. one of the most original thinkers in die field of politics, Kaudlyaj the 
great Prime Minister of Oindragupta Manrya* A comparative study of the 
AnhaiMra which he wrote, with the Maniumrili reveals that the former 
was a bold departure from the latter, According to the historical data avail¬ 
able till now, the first and the greatest reaction against the concept of the 
State of Manu was at the hands of Katililya* l o what extent the inter¬ 
vening authors on Politics between Manu and Kaimlya were responsible 
for preparing the ground for the latter is unfortunately a point that cannot 
now be determined, since the works of those teachers have been lost, the 
only reference to most of them being in die Mahahharata* and particularly 
in the Avthaiastm itself. We may, however, with the meagre sources avail¬ 
able on the subject, surmise that die earliest signs of a breaking away from 
the school of Manu in certain respects was probably the School of lianas, 
which is mentioned by Kaulilya immediately after the School of Mm 
We may. likewise, presume drat the reaction against the earliest orthodox 
School, thus established, must have had a sufficiently good response neces¬ 
sitating, as centuries passed by, the compilation of ail such liberal views at 
the hands of Kauplya himself. This is dear from the opening sentence of 
the Arthaiastm, immediately following the salutation to Sukra and Brihas- 
pali, thus: "This ArthaSstra is made as a compendium of almost all die 
Arthaiastras, which* in view of acquisition and maintenance of the earth, 
have been composed by ancient teachers/'Towards the end of his book 
Kaudlya repeats this in a slightly different way, thus: '"This Arthaiastra, 
or Science of Polity* has been made as a compendium of all those Artha- 
Slstras which, as a guidance to kings in acquiring and maintaining the earth, 
have been written by ancient teachers." Ji * 

In the above two almost identical statements Kautilya seems to suggest 
that his work is different from the one of Manu. Tn the Code of the latter, 
as w-c have already seen above, there is no reference to its being a guide 
to kings, who desired to acquire and maintain the earth. On the other 
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hand, Maxiti explicitly refers to the sacred character of the laws of the four 
castes and the four orders, to the ancient customs and usage, to the regula¬ 
tions relating to intermediate castes, and to the duties of the king* etc , 1 * 1 
KaupQya would not break away altogether from the moorings of the ancient 
dharmaiasims but was not prepared 10 grant them their sacredotai hold over 
political institutions. This is proved, firstly, by the manner in which he 
defines the Fedor ; secondly, by the place of importance which lie assigns to 
the Vedas in die list of the four sciences; thirdly, by the stress which he laid 
on wealth ; and, fourthly* by die manner in which he mentions the relative 
importance of the Sacred law and die State law. 

(a) Definition of the Vedas 

According to Kautilva, "the three Vedas, Sdma, Rik „ and Yajus, constitute 
die triple Vedas, These together with the Atharva Veda and the ItihTisa- 
veda are (known as) the ¥edm“ li * As to what was meant by Itihdsavcda, he 
relates in a later context, thus: “Pumna, Itimilta (history)* Akhyayika (tale), 
Udharana (illustrations), Dharmaiastra and Arthalasira arc (known by the 
name) itihdsa" nr Although he has mentioned apart die three Vedas, yet 
the inclusion of the Itikdsaveda among the Vedas u n mistake nab! y points 
to a more radical Interpretation of the term "Sacred lore"' than which Maim 
was prepared to concede. 

(b) Place 0 / Importance given to f he Vedas 

That Kautilya was not prepared to give the first preference to the Vedas 
in the field of knowledge is proved by the place of importance which he 
assigns to them in the list oF the four sciences which he enumerates thus: 
&nvik$ak\ t the triple Vedas (TrayT), vartd (agriculture and trade), and dan da- 
nTii (science of government) arc what are called the four sciences (vidyah)* 1 *' 
As to what he meant by anvikpiki, he defines it as comprising the philo¬ 
sophy of Sankhya, Yoga* and Lokayata. The supreme importance of 
ftmnksakt is given thus by himt 

When seen in tlie light of these sciences, the science of EnlMksakt is most 
beneficial to the world, keeps the mind steady and firm in weal and 
woe alike, and bestows excellence of foresight, speech, and action. Light 
to all kinds of knowledge, easy means to accomplish all kinds of acts and 
receptacle of all Linds of virtues, is the science of anvlh^okj ever held 
to be. 1 ** 


Kautilya’s insistence on the and on the logic of the Lokayatas 

amongH the sciences is by itself enough to prove that he was vitally different 
from Manu in whew political philosophy logic had no place whatsoever. 
Unlike Manu, who was concerned solely with righteous behaviour flowing 
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from a study of the ancient scriptures, Kautilya was faced with the problem 
of righteous and unrighteous conduct, and with than oE wealth on which 
alone the State could be firmly planted. It is this which perhaps made him 
affirm that 4 "it is from these sciences (mentioned above) that all that concerns 
righteousness and wealth is leamt'V“ 

We inav not deduce from this discussion that Kaudlya altogether ignored 
the importance of the Vedas* On the other hand, he agreed with Mantij 
ivhose injunctions we have already seen, that die triple Vedas t which 
definitely determined the general conduct of social behaviour of all the 
sections of the people, were most useful- This is inferred from his state* 
ment that the world maintained in accordance with the triple f’edaj 
would surely progress hut never perish (Trayyd hi faksilo hkah prasidaU na 
sjdati)- nl 


(c) Importance of Wealth 

Kau Lilya al^ differed from Manu in regard to the importance of 
daudariiti, and the stress which was to be laid on wealth* He maintained 
that (he first three sciences {nninhsaktt the triple Vedas* and varta) are 
dependent for their well-being on the science of govern ment . 153 Unlike 
Manu* Kami] ya made wealth, as connoted by varta, and dandanlti inter- 
dependent. This was because the strength of die king, who was to wield 
his sceptre, depended on wealth which came through agriculture, tattle- 
breeding, and trade . 153 Wealth* according to Kautiha, was productive 
of dangerous, provocative, and doubtful consequences. The detailed 
manner in which fie describes these three kinds of wealth, 113 * and the 
emphasis which he placed on wealth in general, suggest that in his concept 
of the SLate, wealth played a most important part which is missing in 
Mann's concept of the State. 

(d) Sacred Law and Staff Law 

Kauiilya's independent and rational outlook is proved further by the 
way he discriminates between Sacred law and State law. He admits, no 
doubt, the importance of the Sacred law (dhatma) in the following state¬ 
ment: "The king who administers juslice in accordance with Sacred law 
(dharma) t evidence (uyavahdra), samstha (precedents? history?), and nyaya 
(equity) which is the fourth, will be able to conquer the whole world 
bounded by Lhe four quarters (caturantam mahtm)" 1 * 4 The subordinate 
position of die Sacred law is visible, not when it conflicts with history— 
in which ease the Sacred law prevails — but when it is at variance with 
ration a] or State law [dharma-nyaya) ¥ in which case "reason shall be held 
authoritative' 1 . The reason for this is given by Kauri! ya in Lhe next 
part of the same sentence—'"for there the original text (on which the 
Sacred law Iras been based) b not available" 11 * It b astonishing that 
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Kautilya should have upheld reason against authority* especially when we 
realize that he himself was a member of the priestly class which believed 
in classical domination * and when around him the atmosphere was still 
saturated with sacredolal sanctity. Moreover* hi bis great work the main 
idea was the stabilization oi monarchical authority. Viewed from this 
standpoint, he appears to have supplanted the theocratic concept of law 
by the secular idea of law. 

2- MANtiUPARISA D AND OTHER ITEMS 

Kauiiiya differed from Manti also on Che composition of the council of 
ministers {mantriptri&aty. Maim had laid down that it was to consist of 
twelve members* as Kit it lily a himself relates* lint in the same context 
kautilya states that the fflaJtJripari&rd shall consist of as many members 
as the needs of his dominion require (yathasamarthyaih ). 1 * 1 Likewise on 
Lhc question of punishing a government official who was negligent in his 
duties* Maim, according to Kaurilya* held that a line equal to the loss of 
revenue and null tip I led by the serial number of the circumstances of the 
guilt {narrated by Kautilya in the preceding paragraph) should be imposed 
upon hum But Kautilya objected lo this by saying that the line should 
be proportional to the guilt. I&r 

Mann enjoined, according to Kautilya* that false witnesses should be 
fined ten times the amount which, no matter whether it was true or false* 
they caused to be lost. But Kauiiiya asserted that it was truth which 
the witnesses had to hear (when they were called to attest to- any transac¬ 
tion) i if they did not mind it R they were to be lined twenty-four panas ; 
if they attested to a false case (without scrutiny)* they were to be lined 
half of the above amount . 1 * 1 Concerning robbery* too* Kautilya differed 
from Maim. The latter* again as given in the ArthtitSslna, held that the 
fine for the direct seizure of precious stones and superior and inferior raw 
materials shall be equal to their value. But Kautilya was of the view 
that it should be proportional to the gravity of the crimed 

3. THE SIZE OF THE STATE 

From a description of ArySvarta as given in the Manusmriti died above p 
it must have been apparent to the reader that the State in the age of 
Manu was sufficiently large enough to justify the title of sovereign given 
to the ruler in that wort. We may be permitted to repeat that Manu f s 
regulations referring to the ambassadors* and in particular to the rS/a- 
rtuiudala theory 1 ** point to a powerful monarch who had passed from 
die stage of a tribal chieftain to that of a territorial ruler. 

But Kautilyas sovereign was of a larger, more powerful, and more 
aggressive type than the one described in the MafUtsmriti, In the latter 
work the king had an exalted position because of the divine sanction 
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behind him. There is nothing of that halo around the sovereign in the 
A rtf latest m* In this wort the king starts as a small ruler, and then 
assumes the status of a great sovereign by conquering the whole world, 
Kautilya gave a new idea ol kingship when he wrote: "A wise king, 
trained in Politics* will, though he possesses a small territory, conquer the 
whole earth with the help of the best fitted elements of his sovereignty, 
and will never be defeated /' 4 * 1 In this statement Kautilya had discarded, 
once for all, the Ksatriya claims of the ruler. Unlike the monarch in 
Many, die one in Kaiqilya received no inspiration from any divine source. 
At best he could claim only the dandaiuti and wealth as his support. 
Kauplya's monarch was not content with a large kindom: it was the 
conquest of the whole earth (as signified by the geographical boundaries 
of northern India) that satisfied his ambition, Such a conqueror was 
essentially the royal patron on whose behalf Kautilya, as the latter informs 
us towards the end of Ins great book, wrote die Arthaiaslra after rescuing 
11 the scrip lures and die science of weapons arid the earth which had passed 
to die Nanda king' . 1 * 3 The conqueror described by Kautilya was, as 
already stated earlier, no other than the Narendra on whose behalf hr 
had composed his work , 111 Since this Narendra is known from other 
sources to have been the same as Candragupta Maurya, it follows that 
Knimlya had in his mind no other ruler but die Mauryan leader, whom 
he has righdy pictured as an aggTesive sovereign. The State which 
Kaut Ilya's Narendra brought into existence was much larger than die one 
which Manu had ever contemplated for his sovereign. We see, therefore, 
that it was not merely a monarchical State but a huge imperial machinery 
which Kautilya describes in his ArthatestmJ** 

B. THE PR O BLEMS F A CING T H E STATE; 
NATURE AND NUMBER OF PROBL E M 5 

Kautilyas State was confronted, no doubt, with most of the problems 
which had faced Mama's State. But some of them had assumed such 
large dimensions as to change the nature of the State itself. Without 
going into the details of the numerous problems which the State of Manu 
attempted to solve, and which, considering the period of antiquity in 
which he lived, were of a varied and complicated nature, we may merely 
observe that, on the whole, Manu** State seemed to lean more on the 
ethical than on the material side of life. This explains why we find 
elaborate regulations on the observance of the dharmalaslrm, on the 
duties of the four castes and the four orders, on the dangers of an admis^ 
ture of castes, on the purity of family life, on the duties of children, wives, 
etc,,—in a word, on the need of maintaining a high moral life which could 
never transgress the limits imposed upon it by the dharmasastras. Sanc¬ 
tity of the institutions, sacredness of the orders* inviolability of married 
life, maintenance of the glory of the ancient learning-^ these were some 
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of the great questions which* along with others like those of trade* 
inheritance* civil and criminal law, faced die Stale of Maim. 1 ** 

Bui with Kau |ily a the weightage had si lifted to graver and more vital 
problems. There were the army* battles, strategy, war, peace, policy* 
intrigue, espionage, conduct of governmental departments, national cala¬ 
mities, internal and external dangers to the State— that is, complicated 
problems which are not met with in the MamtimritL Even if we examine 
die fines imposed in connection with numerous crimes* we see that the 
State in the Artha&astra had far transcended the limits mentioned by 
Manu 1 * 1 The magnitude of the problems confronting the State of 
Kau|j|ya proves that it was no more the comparatively simple State it 
had been centuries earlier in the days of Mann* but that it had grown 
into a costly, complicated, and colossal machinery resting on the pillars 
of wealth and power. 

C. OTHER QUESTIONS: SOVEREIGNTY AND 
POLITICAL STRENGTH 

L SOVEREIGNTY 

The wide gulf between the State of Mann and that of Kaujilya will be 
further evident when we examine the concept of sovereignty in their 
words. The concept of sovereignly as discussed in the Arlhmastra is 
missing in die Mamismriti* A plausible explanation of this is dial in the 
concept of Maim, the king had a supernatural touch about him, although* 
as wc have already remarked, that great lawgiver had made definite safe¬ 
guards on behalf of die people. Including die overthrow of the king in 
certain circumstances. But the statements thaL the king was a great deity in 
human form, and that no man was to transgress the law' made by him , 1 * 1 
dearly indicate that Manu’s concept of sovereignty was couched more In 
terms of moral sanctity than In those of political power. 

That this was not the case with Kautilya Is evident when w p e note 
that he used the term* rdjatva and ptakriiih for sovereignty and its attri¬ 
butes, and described the elements and calamities of the same in a manner 
to suggest that there w r as practically no trace of the divinity around his 
sovereign . 1 * 1 


2 . POLITICAL 3 THE N C T It 

The new concept of political strength which Kautilya introduced in the 
history of political thought is expressed in the analysis of strength. 
Strength, according to him, was of three kinds—the povrcr of deliberation 
which is intellectual strength : the possession of a prosperous treasury and 
□ strong army is the strength of sovereignty : and martial power is physical 
strengt h {iaktih _ tnvidhd jnutmbalam mmtrijaktih kosa dan da baiam 
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prabhuiaktih vikrama-balam utsahainktih). In the preceding statement 
that Strength is Power and Happiness is the End (ha lam iaklih sukham 
siddhih), 1 ** Kauiilya had epitomized the new concept of political strength. 
We seek for it in vain in the Manusmjiti. 


CHAPTER V 


KAUTILYA AND ARISTOTLE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The high place which Kautilya gave In his concept of the State t o power 
and happiness tempts us to seek lor similar ideals in the same age but 
outside the confines of India. We find them in the writings of a cele¬ 
brated political thinker, who also dwelt on them but in a way suited to 
the conditions of his own country* It was Aristotle between whose con¬ 
cepts and those of Kautilya we may now institute a comparison in order 
to see, in general, how far the two great thinkers were similar m their 
ideas, where exactly they differed in their views, and in what respects one 
falls short of the other. This side of our comparative study may be 
grouped under the following heads: the environment in which the tw r o 
great thinkers lived ; their views on she origin of the State, on. its evolu¬ 
tion. its requisites, elements, forms, machinery, functions, and its ends, 
including their views on citizens: and, finally* a study in their method 
Viewed from these standpoints, Aristotle and Kautilya afford more scope 
for a comparative study than Kautilya and Macbiavelli* as some scholars 
have done/*® 

Aristotle and Kautilya were chronologically near each other but were 
not exactly contemporaries. Aristotle died in 322 b.c ; l?1 while Kautilya 
was the Prime Minister of Candogupta Maury a (320-2% blc.). |T 1 Nothing 
is known either of the ancestry or antecedents of Kautilya. But since he 
is generally believed to have been responsible for overthrowing the Nandas 
through the instrumentality of Candragtipla Maury a, and since this event 
may be placed in 323 B.C, lfa we may justifiably assume that Kautilya, who 
three years later assumed the onerous duties of a prime minister, might 
have been bom about twenty-five years earlier. That is, he might have 
been born in circa 346 r.g. which was about the time Aristotle had 
left Athens for seeking service under foreign rulers. Only in this 
way could we look upon them as contemporaries, that is, Aristotle 
as belonging to the greater part of the fourth century b.c. and Kautilya, 
to the latter part oF the same century b.c and to the early part of the 
third century b.c. 
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B THE ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH THEY 

LIVED 

I. HISTORY OF ARISTOTLE 

There was little in common in their environment, antecedents, and 
experience. All these three factors were to a great extent responsible 
for shaping their respective concepts of the State, Aristotle was a native 
of the City State of Stageria which stood on the border of the Creek world. 
While a youth at Athens, he had studied philosophy under Plato, the 
profoundest thinker Greece had till that time produced. After Plato’s 
death (347 b.c.}, Aristotle left Athens, and took sen ice under new monarch* 
who, not being Greeks, had taken upon themselves the duty of diffusing 
Creek culture among the barbarians of the East, as all non-Greeks were 
then called. Aristotle first served under the insignificant tyrant Henuias 
of the city of Atarncus; but in 342 b,c„ he went to the court of Philip of 
Macedon, where he became the tutor of the future Alcaxuder the Great. 
He gained much experience while in Macedonia, particularly about the 
despotic rule of both Philip and Alexander, When in 335 b.c. Alexander 
started on his unrivalled career of conquests, Aristotle left Macedonia, 
returned to Athens, where he incurred the wrath of the Athenians, who 
charged him with impiety, and compelled him to take shelter in Chalcis, 
a Macedonian centre, where he died in 322 b.c. What the civilized Greeks 
had failed to give him. he received at the hands of the barbarians^-a 
generous treatment! 114 

Aristatie's youth and early manhood had l>een spent in Athens* his 
mature life in Macedonia, and his last years in a stronghold that was 
imperial in spirit. While at Athens he had ample opportunities of 
studying the history and constitutions of the many Greek City States; and 
while at Macedonia* of the new and powerful imperial structure built by 
Philip and Alexander. He was, therefore, admirably qualified Co be a 
student of the then existing constitutions, which were both varied and 
complex in their nature- His study of philosophy under Plato, while at 
Athens, his mastery of all the political theories prevailing till his time, 
and his wide experience of administration* while at the Macedonian court* 
made him look at the problem of the State both from the abstract and 
the practical points of view* He never desisted from tritirizing his 
illustrious teacher, sometimes not justly* but lie could not escape the 
influence of Plato. He lived in an age that was surcharged with conflicting 
ideals; and he appears to us in the role of a mediator in the controversies 
ranging in his own and previous limes, We find him* therefore* tackling 
both beliefs and practices with a view to laying the bare truth before us*™ 
This point may be borne in mind when wx shall evaluate his method 
below. 
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2- SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE T W U 

(a) Little Knowledge about Their Live* 

There are some points of similarity between Aristotle and Kaudlya. As 
in the ease of the great Greet. political philosopher, so in that of the 
Indian thinker, we know very little about their early life. Like Aristotle, 
haucilya was fearless in his criticism of his ow r n teacher, buL unlike the 
great Greek, Kantilya was never unjust to his own teacher* 1 ™ whom 
unfortunately he never mentions by name. Like Aristotle* who had 
studied under previous teachers like Plato, P haloes, and Hippodaiitus/** 
KamiLya had studied all the Uieorists who had preceded him. Like 
Aristotle, Kan (Ilya was constrained to take up service under an imperial 
ruler. Like the great Greek thinker, Kautilva also tackled both beliefs 
and practices wuth a fundamental point of difference in his method wdiich 
will he discussed Jaier on in these pages, Bui unlike Aristotle who turned 
his hack on Macedonia, Kauplya did not forsake Magadha, because his 
royal master wished to embark upon a career of conquest And unlike 
die Greek political thinker, the Indian politician did not appear as a 
mediator in the controversies of the age. On the other hand, because of 
the dangerous times in which he lived, he was an uncompromising advocate 
of only one form of government. The internal danger of the followers 
of the intolerant, irreligious, and tyrannical Nandas, and die external 
danger of the admirers and hirelings of one of the most intrepid of 
Alexander the Great's generals, were responsible for transforming Kaufilya 
into the staunchest champion of imperialism India had ever seen. 

(b) Both did not originate Political Science 

Both Aristotle and Kaufilya were not originators of Political Science: they 
were merely heirs to a rich heritage which they enlarged with their wide 
experience and penetrating skill. 111 

(e) Both wrote with Prejudiced Minds 

Bodi were great thinkers whose minds were prejudiced. Aristotle had an 
Inborn contempt for all Asiatics* whom lie considered as barbarians, and 
amongst whom he might have conn led the Indians. This is proved by 
die following passages in his Politics. While describing one kind of 
monarchy, lie writes: "There is another sort of monarchy not uncommon 
among the barbarians* which nearly resembles tyranny. Hut even this is 
legal and hereditary. For barbarians, being more servile in character than 
Hellenes (that is, the Greeks), and Asiatics, than Europeans, do not rebel 
against it despotic government/ 11 * 1 Then, again, he writes that a second 
kind of royalty "is that of the barbarians, which is an hereditary despotic 
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government in accordance with law*'. 11 * In a later context Aristotle, 
while contracting the people of Europe, who live in a cold climate, and 
who preserve their freedom* with those who live in warmer regions says: 

''Whereas the natives of Asia are intelligent and inventive, but they are 
wanting in spirit, and therefore they arc always in a stale of subjection 
and slavery/" 11,1 In a still later context, he seems to point 10 die Indians 
when he writes that "kings have no marked superiority over their subjects, 
such as Sky lax affirms la be found among the Indians, it is obviously 
necessary on many grounds that all citizens should take their turn of 
governing and being governed F ', 1B * Whatever may be the correctness of 
ihe view which Aristotle held in regard 10 the oilier Asiatic governments, 
it cannot be made to apply io the ancient Indian governments for reasons 
already stated in this honk. But Aristotle's obliquity of judgment became 
an article of faith with all later European scholars, many of whom like 
Sir Henry Maine* Professor T. H, Green, and others have not failed io 
dwell on the alleged subservient nature of the Indian people* 11 * 

The antipath) which Aristotle had to all Asiatics was much the same 
as the hatred which fCautilya. and the Indian political thinkers after him, 
hnre for ihc Mlethchhas. While describing rules regarding slaves, he 
write* thus: "If is no crime for Mledtchhas lo sell or mortgage the life 
of their own offspring." 1 ** In this single sentence there is more of the 
denunciation of the Mleduhhas than in the passages from Aristotle con¬ 
cerning the Asiatics cited above. Kautilya's contempt for the Mlcchchhas 
is also seen in the manner in which he classifies them along with thieves 
and wild tribes. He relates that if a king is destitute of an army* be 
should as far as possible attract to himself the brave men of corporations, 
of thieves, of wild tribes, of Mlcchchhas, and of spies who are capable of 
inflicting: injuries upon enemies. lia 

(tf) Their Works as u Whole 

Their works taken as a whole may now be compared. Professor Davis 
states that Aristotle's book is unfinished, full of repetitions, with some 
subjects which are promised but never discussed, and with the connecting 
Jinks between subjects not understood, 111 None of these defects is visible 
in the Arthaiaslra of Kauplya. Both in design and execution, it is a w r ork 
to which the topics are not only well arranged and in their proper 
sequence, but treated in such an admirable manner as to leave little room 
for improvement. There is hardly any repetition in any chapter. Indeed, 
as a manual on statecraft* the Arlhaiastm is a masterpiece of workmanship 
superior not only to the work of Aristotle but to that of the comparatively 
iater great Italian thinker MachiaveHi. who has been compared so often 
with Kautilya. as related in the notes of this book. 
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(e) The Objectives before Them 

We may now come to the next point—Lhe objecLives which Aristotle and 
Kaudlya bad in view. Aristotle conceived o£ a City State limited in 
territory and In population, although he was certainly aware of an empire 
like that of Philip and Alexander under whom he had served. But he 
had ait ins tint Live hatred lor empires, the possible services of which to 
civilization he, no doubt* granted- lfcT Kaucilya was, on the other hand, 
an unequivocal champion of a large kingdom ever growing into a might) 
empire. Indeed, as stated elsewhere in these pages, he wrote his work for 
a inonarch—and for all those like him who came after his time—who, 
starting as the ruler of a small kingdom, rose to the position of an emperor 
and aspired to universal dominion. 

Both justified Authority and Force 

It is interesting to see how far both die Greek and the Indian political 
diinkers justified authority and die use of force. Aristotle's justification 
of authority may be traced to Liis ideas of the eternal and unbridgeable 
difference between the male and the female, lie writes dial the relation 
between the male to the female is apparent because the inequality between 
them is permanent. The rule of the Inn hand over the wife is a constitu¬ 
tional one r while that of the former over the children is royal rule but rule 
it is all the same in both the cases. 111 In an earlier context he stated 
that the male is by nature superior, the female, inferior; and the one 
rules, and the other is ruled ; this principle, of necessity, extends to all 
mankind. 111 Then, again, he says that the courage of a man is shown 
in commanding, while that of a woman, in obeying. 11 * 

The great Greek political philosopher expressed precisely the same 
opinion about man and woman which Indian thinkers since Mama had 
maintained. We have already seen In this Part, while discussing the 
problem ul the domestic relations as given in the Code of .U<m« and in 
that of Hammurabi that Maim had consigned woman to the care of her 
father in childhood, to lhat of her husband in her youth, to that of her 
sons on the death of her husband, and Uiat independence was altogether 
denied to her. 111 This subjection of woman ordained by Manu seems to 
have been maintained by all later Indian political thinkers, including 
Kauiilya, although the latter does not explicitly repeat die famous state¬ 
ment of Manu regarding the inferior position of woman cited above. But 
it is clear from the rule laid down by Kautilya that, even when girls 
attained majority at the age of twelve, if they proved disobedient to law¬ 
ful authority (which is not stated hut which was obviously that of their 
parents or husbands), {ota urddht^m-akdrusvyam), then they were to be 
fined fifteen punas, 1 We have here the same justification of authority 
which we notice in Aristotle. 
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Much more than the difference between the male and the female, it was 
in the nature of man himself that both Aristotle and Kautilya ultimately 
justified- the use of force by the State. According to Aristotle, man's 
inlierent nature was one addicted to war and wicket!ness which necessitated 
the exercise of power and the i rtfl it lion of punishment. While explaining 
the theory that the State was by nature prior to the family and the indi¬ 
vidual r he writes that man r when perfected, is the best of animals, “but, 
when separated froiii law and justice, he is the worst of all"', If man is 
without virtue, “he is the most unholy and the most savage of animals, 
and the must full of Just and gluttony"- 1 ** Aristotle amp lilies this point, 
while explaining the evils arising out of the possession of private property. 
'"These evils, however/' he writes, "arc due to a very differtnt cause—the 
wickedness of human nature" 111 Although Aristotle does not explicitly 
mention the relationship between the wickedness of man and the need of 
maintaining force, yet it appears that, when be affirmed that the king must 
have force in order to maintain law, 1 ** he had in mind practically the 
same idea relating to dartda which, as already seen in these pages, Kaufilya 
had when the latter justified the use of dayda in order to maintain the 
State. Indeed, Aristotle had forestalled the kautilyan principle when he 
wrote that, as a general principle common to all governments, the portion 
of the State which desires permanence ought to be stronger than that 
which desires the reverse, 11 * 

Emphasis laid on Atititan Strength. The emphasis laid on military 
strength, which is precisely the keynote of the internal and external policy 
of the vijiglfu of Kauri I ya, is quite evident when we note what Aristotle 
has to sav on the art of war and its relationship to government. In one 
context, while discussing the concept of property, Aristotle says that the 
an of war is a natural art of acquisition, “for it includes hunting, an art 
which we ought to practise against wild beasts, and against men who, 
though intended by men to be governed, will not submit ■ for want of 
such a kind is naturally just", 117 

Importance of Force . While criticizing the view of Phaleas of 
Chakedon, one of the theorists who had written on constitutions, Aristotle 
came nearest to Kautilya in the following statement; "The government 
must be organised with a view to military strength ; and of this he 
(Fhaleas) has not said a word,' 1 * 1 A further point of comparison between 
Aristotle and Kautilya in regard to the importance of force as the main¬ 
stay of the State refer* to the significance of the army. While rejecting 
Plato's view that the legislator .should have his eye on two points—the 
people and the country—Aristotle writes that the legislator should not 
forget the neighbouring countries, and that +, a state must have such □ 
military force as will be serviceable against her neighbours, and not merely 
useful at home '/” It would be tedious to give parallel passages to the 
above in Katitilya's ArthaiOsin t; but a glance through Rooks VI, VII and 
VIII of the latter will suffice to prove that Kautilya had done more than 
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justice to the above view of Aristotle relating to ibe maintenance of a strong 
military force/ 4 * 

C. ORIGIN OF THE STATE 

1- INTRODUCTION 

The many points of comparison between the views of Aristotle and Kauiilya 
discussed a hose, would make us natural!} hope for a further identity of 
interests between the two great thinkers. But these hopes are belted when, 
for example, we examine the various aspects of the State beginning with 
the question of its origin * as revealed in their writings. To Aristotle the 
State was a creation of nature. He came to this conclusion after staling: 
"When several villages are united in a single large community, perfect and 
large enough to be nearly or quite sdf-sufficing. she state comes into existence; 
Originating in the bare needs of life, and continuing in existence for the 
sake of a good life/' 2 * 1 In the latter part of the same sentence, Aristotle 
enunciated a famous principle which all progressive governments ever since 
his time have placed before themselves. His statement that the State is a 
creation of nature followed by die observation Shat man is a political 
animal/* 3 is to Ik? lead in conjunction not only with what he writes in con¬ 
nection with the union of villages forming a State given above, but also 
together with the later statement that "the state is by nature dearly prior 
to the family and to the individual, since the whole Ls of necessity prior to 
the pan ; for example, if the whole body he destroyed, there will be no 
foot or hand, except in an equivocal sense, as we might spent of a stone 
hand ; for when destroyed the hand will i>e no better"/" 

2. ARISTOTLE OX TII K GRIG I X OFT 41 K S T ATE 

Aristotle is not quite intelligible in his discussion of I he origin of the State 
as given above*”' 1 if die State originated as a union of villages, it is clear 
that is coukl not have been prior to the family, for w r e cannot chink of 
villages existing without families and individuals* Further* if the State 
were prior to the family and the individual, all the attributes of the State, 
including those of law, should also be prior to the individual anti the 
family which, however, is as much irrational as it is unhistoricaL We cannot 
likewise think of law existing for abstract purposes unrelated to Che needs 
and motives of Individuals, and prior to them. Laws in Ibal case would 
have already been made by the time the family had came into existence. 
Even when applied to the Greek City States and Macedonia, Aristotle's 
theory is historically untenable. The origin of the State is to be ultimately 
traced to the existence of man and to his first subjection to some son of 
authority exercised over him by other individuals/ 1 ' 1 
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3. KAUTILYA ON THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 

Neither the inconsistency about the existence of the State and of the 
individual nor the nnhistoricity of the origin of the fomicT prior to that of 
die latter is seen in Kautilya- He could have, like Aristotle, indulged ill 
speculation about the origin or the State buL like a true practical statesman, 
he took the existence of the State as a fait accompli. The reason for this 
was obvious. He was concerned with die State that had existed before his 
royal patron, Candragnpta Maury a, had wrested it from die Xandas, He 
was not interested with the question as to how die State, which had come 
into the possession of Candragupta Mauna, had been brought into existence 
but with die more urgent problem of how to make it a mighty and vigorous 
State that could withstand both internal and external dangers. These two 
dangers wc have already mentioned above. Kautilya dwells at length on 
the internal danger which sometimes becomes the main theme of some of 
his chapters. For instance, Book V, Chapter 1, entitled the Awards of 
Punish meins begins thus: "Measures necessary to remove the thorns of 
public peace, both in fortified cities and country parts, have been dealt with. 
We shall now' proceed to treat of measures to suppress treason against the 
king and his kingdom." 5 ” At the end of the next chapter dealing widi 
the replenishment of the treasury, lie reiterates ihe same paramount pro¬ 
blem, viz., that measures such as above (narrated by him) shall be taken 
only against the seditious and the wicked, and never against others (evam 
tlu-fyesu-adharmtkcju-ca varicia fia-elamu). nT These considerations should 
enable us to appreciate die altogether different viewpoint of Kautilya, whose 
failure to discuss the problem of the origin of the State thus becomes intel¬ 
ligible. Unlike him Aristotle, who had left the patronage of the Macedonian 
court, had to find a new haven and to justify the same. Filled as Aristotle 
was with the experience or many Creek City States, he could naturally 
think of the origin of the State in a manner which was impossible in the 
case of Kautilya. At best the .Mauryan Prime Minister could trace the 
origin of the Mauryan State to die misdeeds of the Nandas. And there he 
left it without further comment. 

D. EVOLUTION OF THE STATE 

With the above vital difference between the antecedents and environment 
of Kautilya and Aristode, and between dieir views cm the origin of die 
State, it is easy for us to examine now their views on the evolution of the 
State. The Indian thinker has nothing to say about this problem, although 
he dwells in detail on some of the matters on which Aristotle has written 
in connection with die origin of the State, viz., the ultimate relationship 
between the husband and wife, father and child, master and slave, and the 
ruler and die ruled, as being responsible for the source of authority which 
came to be exercised by the State, 5 ” and about the States's being formed 
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out of a union of several villages, which we have mentioned above. 1 " 
kautilya also describes in detail Lhe formation of villages; indeed, his des¬ 
cription of this topic is almost perfect in its exposition, dealing as it does 
with almost all the aspects of village and town life, 8 '* But there is no 
reference to the origin or evolution of the State; all that Kautilya does 
is to impose upon the villages and the towns the authority ol the 
monarch. 311 Once again we see that, as between Aristotle and Kautilya, it 
was a difference between an idealist, who was seeking the realization' of a 
perfect State, and a realist, whose sole concern was to preserve what Jiad 
been realized. 

E, REQUISITES OF AN IDEAL STATE 

This problem has a double aspect—one which refers to the requisites of an 
ideal State as pictured by Aristotle buL not by Kaulilya ; and the other 
referring to the elements of the State about which both die great thinkers 
have left sonic account behind them. An ideal State, according to Aristotle, 
would require a defensible position, a small-sired naval force, and an 
intelligent and courageous body of citizens, which did not include mechanics 
and artisans, ft Was also to include slaves and the Perioed, who were to 
till the soil, and to have common meals; land divided into State and 
private land ; its capital situated near but not upon the Sea - a good water 
supply; a healthy environment with proper walls and fortifications; 
houses and streets well laid-out in a manner to combine beauty with 
security ; an acropolis where the temples were to be situated ; and govern¬ 
ment buildings, freemen's agora, and tradesmen's agora. 813 

1. IN' KAUTILYA 

The whole concept of Aristotle as given in the above passage was that 
of a City State. It only affords a sharp contrast to that of Kautilya, who 
was concerned with an imperial State, But all the same, Kautilya gives 
us valuable and full details about the lay-out of a city, particularly the 
capital city inside the fortress. In other words, he describes the imperial 
capital of a growing Empire. Inside the fort the land was to be demarcated 
by opening three royal reads from the west to the cast, and three from 
the south to the north. The fortress was to have twelve gales provided 
with knd, water, and secret passages- Chariot reads, royal roads, and 
those leading to the droriamttkha, sthdmya, country parts, and pasture 
grounds were to be each four dandas (or twenty-four feet) in width ; while 
roads leading to sayonTya (?). military outposts, (vyiiha), burial or cremation 
grounds, and villages were to be eight dandas in width. Those leading to 
gardens, groves, and forests shall he four dandas in width ; those leading 
to elephant forests, two dandas in width. Roads for chariots shall be five 
aratnis (or scven-and-a-half feet); those for rattle, four aratnis; and. those 
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for quadrupeds and for men, two arutfiir. Royal buildings Here to be 
constructed on strong grounds. The ting's palace was to be constructed 
in the midst of die houses of the people of ad the four castes, and to the 
north fmm the centre of the ground inside the fort, facing cither the north 
or die cast* The residences of royal teachers, ministers, and priests, sacrificial 
places, and water reservoirs were all to be located east by north of the palace ; 
while east bv south were to be located the royal kitchen, the elephant stables, 
and the store house. Kautilya explicitly mentions that there shall be a 
W at e r well for every ten houses \ that hospitals w F erc to lie constructed to 
the north by west; and that the city should be endowed with quite a number 
of buildings, offices, and manufactories which are too detailed to be narrated 
here.** 3 It is evident from the minute care bestowed by Kautilya on the 
construction of the capital city dial he was as careful as Aristotle in pro¬ 
viding it noL only with all the amenities and advantages which were neces¬ 
sary to unite It both self-sufficient and progressive but also with the benefits 
of security and protection without which Its existence would have proved 
futile. The duties of the Superintendent of the Capital City (nagirraAa), 
which he describes in detail in a later context, 1 u are by themselves enough 
to demonstrate the magnitude of the capital as well as of die problems 
connected with its administration, 

g. IN ARISTOTLE 

AriMotie’s description of the elements of the State is less exhaustive than 
that of Kan Lilya but it contains significant principles which are missing in 
the ArlhaiSstra. It has been seen above dial, while picturing the condition 
of an ideal City State, Aristotle had laid down certain conditions relating 
to the territory, position, and population of the State. 113 In this connec¬ 
tion, his observation cm the citizens is important. Since we shall 
discuss this particular aspect ol the State presently, we may merely 
observe that in this regard he lays stress on an aspect id the State which 
is not dealt with by Kautilya, Apart from the elements of a perfect State 
which he had in mind, Aristotle also descrilies (he many parts of the 
State, obviously as the result nf his dose study of the different forms of 
governments in Greece. It is in this connection that he writes dial the 
different parts of the State are like the different organs of an animal; and 
he enumerates the many elements of the Slate thus: the food producing 
class called the husbandmen ; the class of mechanics who practise arts and 
widiout whom a city cannot exist, since some of these arts are absolute 
necessaries, while others merely contribute to the luxury or grace of life : 
the class of traders who are engaged in buying and selling: the fourth class 
made up of serfs and labourers; and the iilth class, of warriors w F ho are 
"as necessary as any of the others, if a country is not to be the slave of 
another".*** 
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3. CRITICISM OF AklSTOTLE 

Before we see what was Kau;Ilya's concept of the elements of the State, it 
is worth while noting one or two observations of Aristotle in regard to the 
elements of the State. While analysing the causes of revolutions, he says 
that as a body is made up of many members, every member ought to grow 
in proportion in order to preserve the symmetry of the body, as otherwise 
it would lose it. He illustrates this by giving the example of an abnormal 
growth of a foot of four cubits in a body the other parts of which are only 
two spans.” 1 Leaving aside the bearing of this point on the cause of revolu¬ 
tion, it is clear that Aristotle had enunciated here an important principle 
relating to the proportional and symmetrical growth of all the elements 
of the State which we do not come across with in Kautilya, The importance 
of the many parts or elements of the State is also indicated by Aristotle in 
another context where he says that if a constitution is to lie permanent, 
all the parts of the State must wish that it should exist and be main¬ 
tained.”’ 


F. ELEMENTS OF THE STATE 

L IN KAUTILYA 

Kautilya analysed the elements of the State from an altogether different 
standpoint. Although we shall have to revert to this topic at greater length 
below under Part Five, yet for the sate of the completeness of this part of 
the subject, wc may briefly allude to Kautilya’s description of the elements 
of the State. Wc have seen above that he was concerned primarily with 
the monarchical State which was to reach the magnitude of a great empire. 
According to him, there were eight elements of the State—the king, the 
minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, the army, the friend, and the 
enemy. 11 ’ He does not analyse the interdependence of the various elements 
of the State in the manner of Aristotle. But he was, as wc shall see later 
on, fully aware of the principles of interdependence which he expressed 
thus: "Sovereignty (rajatva) (which to him was the equivalent of the State) 
is possible only with assistance. A single wheel can never move," 1 ” It is true 
that Kautilya refers here to the necessity of the king's consulting ministers 
on important matters, 1 ” Since lie lived in an entirely different political 
environment, Kautilya was more concerned with the calamities confronting 
the elements of the State than with Lhe question of their interdependence. 
It is this which explains why he devotes one whole chapter on the Aggre¬ 
gate of Calamities facing the Elements of Sovereignty. How important 
was the necessity of protecting all the elements of the State in the same 
efficient manner lest one should destroy the other is evident from the con¬ 
cluding sentences of the same chapter, which run as follows; 
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When any two elements of sovereignty are equally under troubles, they 
should be distinguished m respect of their progressive or declining 
tendency, provided that the good condition of the rest of the elements 
needs no description. When the calamities of a single element tend to 
destroy the rest of the elements, those calamities whether they be of the 
fundamental or any other dement, are verity serious. 1 * 3 

2, CRITICISM OF KAUTiLYA 

kamihVs seven elements, which we shall have to discuss again in the 
following pages, were reduced by him to two major one*— the ting and the 
territory, since the minis ter anti the army formed only a part of the king ; 
the country, the fori, and even the treasury' constituting essentially the 
various aspects of the territory without which none of them could l)e 
evolved ; white the friend and the enemy were really extraneous elements 
with which she State w as only indirectly concerned. It is this which perhaps 
makes Kauplya dwell at some length on the king and the territory in his 
chapter on the Elements of Sovereignty* in which he admits at the end: 
"Excepting the enemy, these seven elements, possessed of their excellent 
characteristics are said to be the limb-like elements of sovereignty"' 
(firiuarjah pnskritayalt sa pit it a ft sifagniwthtyah uktah, pratyatiga-bh ftlah 
tHhprakritG rajustnupadah)* 1 * In the last part of the above statement 
kainilya would compare the State to an organism in the manner of 
Arts to tic. But he is not in favour of reducing the elements of the State to 
three which modem writers are inclined to fix as the dements of the 
State, 33 ’ 11 Neither was Kautilya inclined to dwell on the importance of 
one of the elements—the citizens—us making up an essential part of the 
population, on whose character, as Aristotle unequivocally maintained, 
depended the nature and the form of government. Since we shall have 
to discuss this question nf the citizens in a later context, w F e may leave 
it at this stage. 


G. FORMS OF THE STATE 

1 - SIMILARITY BETWEEN ARISTOTLE AND KAUTILYA 

Keeping iti mind the fundamental difference in the antecedents, environ¬ 
ment, and outlook of the two great political thin ken of Greece and India, 
let ns now try to sec how far their ideals of the forms of government were 
similar. Aristotle, as is well-known, ha* many observation5 to make on the 
forms of government w hich were those in which one, or the £ew F H or the many 
governed with an eye to the common interest. But when the One, or the 
few\ or the many governed with a view to private interests, they became 
perversions of the governments by the one, the few-, or die many. In other 
words, governments were either monarchies, aristocracies, or constitution 
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or polity which when perverted became tyrannies, oligarchic and demo¬ 
cracies respectively. 35 * We do not find these normal and abnormal forms 
of government in the Arth&iastra. On the ancient Indian political horizon* 
as has been shown in Lhese pages, we certainly come across monarchies* 
tyrannies, aristocracies, and republics. Kautilya does mention the corpora¬ 
tions of the Liehchhavikas, Vnjika, Maltaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuru* 
Pancala. and others that lived by the title of raja. 33 * But beyond these 
names and others mentioned by the Greek writers, who bad accompanied 
Alexander the Great in the latter's campaigns, we have no details either 
in Kau Lilya's A rlkoiastra or in any other w^ork which could enlighten us on 
the nature of the republics or on their classifications or on their pen.cried 
forms” 1 


2. ARISTOTLE O N MONARCHIES 

Here in India that form of government which Aristotle did not favour 
but under which he had served for some time, and which nevertheless he 
mentions in some detail, was the normal form of government. This was 
the monarchical form of government. Aristotle mentions five kinds of 
kingship giving. wherever possible, examples. These were die monarchy 
according to law, as in Lacedaemonk ; the monarchy “not uncommon 
among the barbarians, which nearly resembles tyranny", and which was 
legal and hereditary ; the third form of monarchy which existed in ancient 
Hellas, which was called Acsyiimetia or dictatorship, which Aristotle styled 
"eleclive tyranny* 1 * and “which, like the barbarian monarchy, is legal' 4 , 
but which differed from it In being not hereditary ; the fourth form of 
monarchy which was limited to a term of years; and the last one which was 
limited until certain duties were performed,’ 3 * Aristotle's contempt for the 
Asiatics, amongst whom he must have included the Indians* is seen when 
he describes die second type of monarchy which he calls legal and hereditary. 
His explanation for its existence is, we may he permitted to repeat, that 
the ‘'barbarians, being more servile in character than the Hellenes, and 
Asiatics, than Europeans* do not rebel against a despotic government’'.” 1 

3. Aristotle's justification or kinds hip 

Before wc comment on Aristotle's observations on the different types of 
monarchies, particularly those which obtained in the land of Lhc so-called 
barbarians, that is, the Asiatics, as he calls them, we may note how he 
Justifies kingship. With all his admiration for the rule of the many, and 
hb inborn haired of the Asiatics, Aristotle gave expression to views on 
royalty which one would expect of an Asiatic political theorist. Com¬ 
menting on royalty, he writes that "we admit (it) to he one of ihe true 
forms of government''. 31 ® While describing tile rule of the father over his 
children which he calls royal, he writes that l+ a king is the natural superior 
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of his subjects, but he should be of the same kin or kind with them 1 '*” 1 
Obviously when Aristotle wrote these lines, he remembered with some 
gratitude his erstwhile royal patrons, the Macedonian monarchy father 
and son, who* as is well-known, certainly considered themselves as superior 
to their own subjects. 

4 . ARISTOTLE COMES VERY NEAR THE ASIATIC 

CONCEPT OF RINCSHIP 

It is not so much in the above as in the following estimate ol kingship that 
Aristotle, inspile of his aversion to the Asiatic concept of kingship, came 
very near iL Virtues, according to him, were not the same in or for all 
"Hence the ruler ought to have moral virtue In perfection, for his duty is 
entirely that of a master artificer, and the master artificer is reason ; the 
subjects, on the other hand, require only that measure of virtue which 
is proper to each of them/™ 

Brushing aside the temptation to compare the estimate of the king as 
given by Aristotle in the above citation with that given by Mann on the 
same point, 3 * 3 we may restrict ourselves to Rau Lilya's view on the .same. 
According to kail (Ilya, the king when very voting was to undergo severe 
discipline a t then, observe celibacy till he was sixteen ; then* observe the 
ceremony of tonsure (godana), and marry ; and, then, 4 'in view of maintain¬ 
ing efficient discipline, he shall ever and invariably keep company with aged 
professors ol sciences, in whom alone discipl ine has firm root' r (asya nitytu-ca 
vidyavri dd hasarr%y ugo vi naya-upd rfkyarlha m iat-m u tiitva t-vinayosya .) 33 * 
Kautilya devotes an entire chapter styled Restraint of the Organs of the 
Senses {indriya-joyah) on the manner in which the young king was lo be 
virtuous ; and after giving the examples of eleven rulers who were vicious, 
and of two* who were virtuous, drives home the significant lesson that the 
young king should be virtuous in conduct, 333 - In the next chapter on the 
Life of a Saintly King, Kautllya further dwells on the necessity of the king's 
leading a virtuous life, 3 * 4 KautiJya does not explicitly say in the above 
contexts, aFter the fashion of Aristotle, that the master artificer in the king 
is reason ; but it is evident from the many qualifications, restraints, and 
duties which he imposed on the king that the latter could not possess, 
observe, or fulfil them without possessing the first requisite of an adminis¬ 
trator—Reason. 

O. CRITICISM OF ARISTOTLE S DESCRIPTION OF 

MONARCHIES 

When Aristotle enumerated the five kinds of monarchies described above, 
and when he condemned the Asiatics, he was probably aware of only those 
types of monarchy which had prevailed in Persia. Egypt, and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, but not those which had existed tn India, where the 
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dharmasastms and the rutisastras guided the actions and thought of Liu: 
monarch*. His elucidation of the different kinds. of monarchies, and, in 
particular, of tlic other forms of government, refers to one major aspect 
of the problem ; while die restricted view of Kautilya may be said to refer 
to an aspect which is missing in Aristotle, That is, if we take the world 
of the fourth and third centuries RC as a whole, while Aristotle 1 * classifica¬ 
tion helps us to understand all about die different forms of die State as 
they prevailed in Greece and Macedonia, Kautilya's account enables us to 
know about lire form of the Slate concerning which Aristotle Is silent. 
That is the imperial State about which we find no trace in Aristotle beyond 
the statement that empires, which he equated with despotic governments, 
were unnecessary to the happiness of iiicn. 137 This k rather strange, 
especially when we realize that, as stated above, Aristotle had lived at 
the court of Philip of Macedon, and, then, for some time at that of 
Alexander the Great, which Were luidoubtedly the greatest imperial 
centres of the Western world. If w r e consider the totality of ancient 
political did Light, Eastern and Western, in the fourth and third centuries 
fi.e.. we may say that Kant Ilya began where Aristotle ended, and completed 
the history nf ancient governments by adding the description of the 
imperial State to that of the many forms which Aristotle has so ad mil ably 
described. 

H. M A C HI IN E R Y OF THE S T A T E : JUDICIAL 
AND E X E C U T 1 V E 

L LAW AS A PART 0 IT THE STATE 

A Slate of small size, limited in population, and with restricted problems 
like the one which Aristotle had in mind, cannot be expected to have an 
elaborate machinery which can be associated only with an imperial State 
described by Kautilya. It is not surprising, therefore, that the machinery 
of the State is more perfectly described by Kautilya than by Aristotle. Of 
the main subjects falling under the category of the organization or 
machinery of the State, as that term is understood in the modern world, 
mention has already been made of tlic form of govern men t in the previous 
section. It is idle to expect of die ancients, Eastern or Western, a know- 
ledge of some of the other topics falling under this head like, for Instance, 
die theory of Separation or Division of Powers, Electorate, Political 
Parlies, and Public Opinion which in the modem times are an integral 
part of the organization of the State. We shall, however, have an occasion 
of discussing some aspects of the Electorate and Public Opinion while 
dealing with citizens and their relationship to the State in a later context 
in this work. Here we may be content with two important parts of the 
governmental machinery—the law-executing and the Iaw r -interpreting 
bodies. That is, we shall restrict ourselves to the executive and judicial 
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sides of the State as described in the worts of Aristotle and Kautilya. As 
regards the law-making body, or the legislature, while we have many 
details in Aristotle, we have little in forma lion about it in Kan Lilya since 
law flowed from the dluirmasattrai except when it was made by Lhe 
monarch. 


2. ARISTOTLE ON LAW 
(a) Nature of Law 

to Aristotle law was the rule of God. m In the same context he states 
that Jaw is reason unaffected by desire.* 1 * Law derives its force from 
habit.=*• It must be supported by force in the ruler. 141 Aristotle enthroned 
law on the seat of power when he slated: "The law- ought to be supreme 
over all, and the magistracies and the government should judge only of 
particulars. " J_ 1 he ethical side of Jaw is given by him when he writes 
that virtue must be Lhe serious care of a State that truly deserves the 
name , and that law is only a convention, a surety to one another of 
justice," 11 lhe duty of the legislator is to make good men, and to see 
how this could be accomplished, and what is the end of a perfect life, 1 ** 

(6) Characteristics of Law 

A few* more characteristics of the law as delineated by Aristotle may be 
given, before we pass on to the question of the executive and the judiciary, 
and to lhe concept of the three powers of government as given by Kautilya. 
A peculiarity in the concept of law of Aristotle is that he considers law 
as a mean. 541 Another important idea in the legal system of Aristotle 
is: "Even when laws have been written down, they ought not always to 
remain unaltered/’"* Further. Aristotle maintains that the rule of the 
law is preferable to that of any individual, and that kings am only 
guardians and ministers of law. 1 " Moreover, he affirms that laws exist 
only for equals, "Hence we sec that legislation is necessarily concerned 
only with those who are equal in birth and in power; and that for men 
of pre-eminent virtue there is no law—they are themselves as a law/' 1 ** 

S. ARISTOTLE AND KAUTItVA ON LAW 

(el) Limitation of Comparison 

Excepting the view that lhe rule of law is preferable to that of any indi¬ 
vidual which, in terms of Indian thought, may be equated to some extent 
with the idea of Hharma's being superior to the rule of a ling, it is difficult 
to find exact parallels to the above characteristics of law as given by 
Aristotle in the work of Kautilya. In the iaiter’s opinion, as narrated 
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elsewhere in these pages, Sacred law* or d harm a was one of four legs of law, 
Dharma is eternal truth holding sway over the world- The second leg 
of law was vyavaham which may be interpreted to mean usage, rather than 
evidence, as was done by Dr. Sham a ShastryA" 

(fc) Both Compared 


(i) Habit and Usage 

If to Aristotle law derived its force frorn habit, to Kaurilya usage, or 
habitual practice, was so important that it was obligatory on the part of 
the State to maintain it. In fact, the partition of inheritance* for instance* 
was to be made in accordance with the customs prevalent in the country, 
caste, guild, or the village of the inheritors (dfsosya jatya saughasya 
dharma gramasya in pi yah udUih^tasya tenawa dnyadharmam pmkai- 
payet}* 1 * 

(ti) Emphasis on Custom 

To both Aristotle and Kauiilya custom was an integral part of law. 
The Greek thinker affirmed: , customary Jaws have more weight, and 

relate to more important matters, than written laws, and a man may be 
a safer ruler than the written law, but not safer than the customary 
law/* m About Lhe inherent permanence of customary laws, he wrote 
that even after the establish mem of a revolution, "The laws which existed 
previously continue in force' 1 , 1 * 5 Aristotle in the above statements laid 
more emphasis on custom than on written law. In this respect he slightly 
differed from Kaufllya in the sense that the latter, while admitting, as we 
have seen above, that xtyavahEra or usage was one of the four legs of law, 
also maintained that in case of disagreement between Sacred law {dharma) 
and vymmhdm or usage, the former prevailed. 53J But ibis difference 
between the two thinkers may be reconciled when we note that, according 
to the Indian concept of law as enunciated by Manu, and as remarked 
elsewhere, usage formed a part of dharma itself: and that, therefore it 
played a vital pari in the assertion of Iaw r . Kaufilya fully recognized the 
importance of usage even in minor matters like disputes of village 
boundaries. While dealing with Lhe question of the settlement of 
boundaries of villages, he enjoined that neighbours or elders of five or ten 
villages should investigate the case of evidence, and decide the issue,* 54 
evidently according to the custom of the localities. 

(iii) Stress on Reason 

In another respect Kautilya's idea comes very near Lhe concept of 
Aristotle, when the former says that whenever Sacred law is in conflict 
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with rational law (he. dharmanydyu or edicts of kings), "then reason shall 
be held authoritative''.* 1 * The importance which Kautil ya gives to 
reason in this context may be studied along wiih the emphasis which be 
laid on anvikjakt which we have already cited in the earlier pages of this 
work* While both Aristotle and Kaiuilya, therefore, are comparable in 
regard to the stress which they laid on reason, the Indian thinker apparently 
deviated from the Greek theorist when he stated that the king was the 
fountain of justice. 351 This, however, is to be understood not in the sense 
of lIil- king's being superior to d karma , which neither Kautilya nor any 
other ancient Indian theorist was prepared to admit, but in the sense of 
the king's fulfilling his fundamental duty of upholding the dharma of 
the land. We infer this from the whole passage which runs thus: 

In virtue of his power to uphold the observance of the respective duties 
of the four castes and of the four divisions of religious life, and in virtue 
of his power to guard against the violation of the dhnrnw t the king 
is the fountain of justice (cntunmrn^immasySya rh lokasya aca ra ra ftfQnai 
nafyatSih sarundharmanam raja dharmapramrtakak }.*** 

The Aristotlean idea that the end of law was to produce a good man is 
missing In Kautilya, who was concerned, as will be pointed out later on, 
with happiness and not with a perfect life, 

4„ TIIE JUDICIARY 

(a) Aristotle on Theories of Justice 

The next power in [he Slate is just tic concerning which we have valuable 
details both in Aristotle and Kautilya. The Greek political thinker's 
inherently analytical mind is seen in the manner in which he discusses 
the theories of justice. In an illuminating passage dealing with virtue, 
power, and justice, he writes thus: 

Virtue, when furnished with means, may he deemed to have the 
greatest power of doing violence: and as superior power is only 
found where there is superior excellence of some kind, power is thought 
to imply virtue. But does it likewise imply justice—that is the 
question. 

And in answer to this question, he states that some assert that justice is 
benevolence : that others say that it is nothing more than the rule of a 
superior: that if these two views are considered as antagonistic and exclu¬ 
sive (Le, if the notion that justice is benevolence excludes the idea of 
the just rule of a superior), die alternative (viz., that no one should rule 
over others) has no force or plausibility, because it implies that not even 
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the superior in virtue ought to rule, or be master. Some others, Aristotle 
continues, consider law and custom as some sort of justice, and justify 
slavery in war. This is an untenable position because it cannot bo 
maintained that a man can be a slave when be is unworthy to be a 
slave. Aristotle w r ou1d not grant this in the case of the barbarians for 
lie believed that* as in the case of nobility, slavery was absolute and 
relative.* 41 

Before we proceed to examine further Aristotle's views on justice, it 
may be observed that the Westerners, whose ideas of justice lie had 
summarized in the passage, did not possess any concept of justice which 
approached the Indian concept of dharma, This fact may be borne in 
mind throughout our study of ancient Indian political thought and insti¬ 
tutions, since the Indian concept of dltarma played a vital ride in the 
shaping of both the political thought and institutions of the ancient 
Indians. 


(ib) Aristotle $ Idea of Justice 

To continue with Aristotle's views on justice as given in the above 
passage, we may note that, while he discussed the different theories, he 
did not define justice in that context. We have to search elsewhere in 
the Politics for his theory of justice. In one place he writes that justice 
was peculiar to man inasmuch as "It is characteristic of man that he alone 
has any sense of good and evil, of just and unjust^. 1 ” Aristotle then 
affirms that justice is the bond oT onion between men in a State.** 0 This, 
njo, being inadequate, we have to seek elsewhere in the work of Aristotle 
for a clearer concept of justice. Once again he discusses the conflicting 
views of justice ; and with that penetrating acumen so characteristic of 
him, he rejects illogical or unsatisfactory notions, and arrives at an 
admirable solution thus: 

All men cling to justice of some kind, but their concept ions are 
imperfect and they do not express the whole idea. Some consider justice 
to l>e equality, not for all, but only for equals; others, look upon it 
as inequality : but the more sensible view iv that juslicc implies a rela¬ 
tion to persons as well as to things, and a just distribution embraces 
alike persons and things. 3-3 

A definition of justice, which is of especial interest to us in our compare 
rive study, is given by Aristotle in a still later context where he states 
the relation between all sciences and justice thus: "In all sciences and 
arts rlie end is good, and especially and above all in the highest of all— 
that k the political science of which the good is justice, in other words, 
ihe common interest," 143 
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(f) -4 ristotle and Kautilya ; Identity of Views iir regard to Justice 
(i) Justice h the End of Political Science 

In the above parage we have an admirable identity of views in Aristotle 
and Kauiilya. The latter* it must be admitted, dews not discuss the views 
on justice, because, as must have been evident to the reader From the 
previous pages of this work, the concept of justice (dharma), like the other 
fundamental concepts, had already been formulated centuries before the 
times of Kautilya. A change in the concept of justice in ancient India 
was unthinkable,, although an enlargement in the scope of law was 
permissible. Tilts explains why we have no conflicting view's on justice 
like those mentioned by Aristotle, But in regard to the end of all 
sciences, the importance of Political Science, the cud of Political Science, 
and the ultimate ends of the State, there was complete agreement between 
Aristotle arid Kautilya, As regards the end of all sciences, the Indian 
thinker first enumerates the essential sciences. As mentioned earlier, 
they were only four—AmisakT, the triple Vedas (Trayx), varta (agricub 
ture. tat lie-breeding* and trade), and dandamti. This view of Kautilya 
inn counter to that of Mann, who maintained that they were only three 
— the triple Vedas, varta and dandantti; to that oF Brihaspati, who 
affirmed that they were only two — varta and dandamti : and to that of the 
School of Usanas which declared that there was only one science — the 
science of governmmeii!. all other sciences having their origin and end in 
it. While affirming his own view that " four and only four are the 
sciences”. Kautilya stated that J 1t h from these sciences that all that con¬ 
cerns righteousness and wealth is learnt” (tabhih dharmarthau yat-vidyBi- 
vi&yannm vidyah*am r f^ In the last sentence, Kautilya not only gives the 
identical end of all sciences which Aristotle expressed by the term "the 
good", as connoted by the term dharma or righteousness, but gives an 
additional end, art ha or wealth, which is missing in Aristotle, 

As regards the importance of the science of govern mem* it must have 
been evident to the reader from the elucidation of ibis point earlier in 
these pages, while describing the theory of Punishment, that Kamilva 
explicitly states that "that sceptre on which the wellbeing and progress 
of the sciences of Anviksakl, the triple Vedas, and Varta depend k known 
as Da ml a (punishment). That which treats of Danda is the law of punish¬ 
ment or the science of government" (Dandamti). On the importance of 
the science of government, he continues thus; “It is a means to make 
acquisitions, to keep them secure, to improve them, and to distribute among 
the deserved the profits of improvement. It is on this science of government 
that the course of the progress of the world depends. Kautilva thus 
confirms the opinion of Aristotle in regard to the supreme importance of 
the Science of Politics. He likewise endorses the view of Aristotle about 
ihe aim which Political Science should place before itself It was the 
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common good of all the people. We shall revert to this detail below when 
we All all describe Lhe comparative views of the Creek and the Indian politi¬ 
cal thinkers on the functions and ends of the State* 

()"i) Importance of Justice and Punishments 

On another detail P loo, there Is an identity nT views bet ween those of 
Aristotle and Kautitya. The former writes that "judicial decisions arc use¬ 
less if they have no clfcct; and if society cannot exist without them, neither 
tan it exist without the execution of thenT\ M1 The same principle is 
expressed hi a later context, while illustrating his statement that the realiza¬ 
tion of happiness by die perfect exercise of virtue is not conditional but 
absolute, thus; "Take lire case of just actions; just punishments and 
chastisements do indeed spring from a good principle, but they are good 
only because we cannot da without them. + ' iM Aristotle, therefore, subscribed 
Jo the view that society cannot exist without judicial decisions and punish¬ 
ments, fn other words, he admitted that far the ultimate realization of the 
ends of the State and the progress of the world, punishment was perfectly 
necessary* 

Kautjlya’s view on the same problem. viz. p that punishment was hid is* 
pel ■ sable for the proper real Nation of the ends of the State, is given in 
connection with the discussion of the view of his unnamed teacher that 
‘whoever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold the sceptre 
raised (udyata dunda). Never can ihcre be a belter instrument than the 
sceptre to bring people under control." The teacher of Katuilya obviously 
held the view shat severe punishment was the panacea for all human ills. 
sLiggesiitig thereby that si should be used on all occasions, kantilya rejects 
this extreme view of his teacher, and says; 

Nn r for whoever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people; white he who awards mild punishment become* contemptible. 
But whoever imposes punishment as deserved becomes respectable. For 
punishment (damta). when awarded with due consideration makes the 
people devoted to righteousness i_e. dhanna, nr, as Aristotle would term 
it. the £Ood) and to works productive of wealth and enjovment; while 
punishment, when ill-awarded under the influence of greed and anger, 
nr owing to ignorance, excites fury even among hermits and ascetics 
dwelling in forests, not to speak of householders. 

It is then that Kautilya concludes by referring to the famous law of the 
lislies and to the general need of protecting lhe weak against 

the strong with the help of punishment, which we have described in an 
earlier context in this work* white dealing with the justification- of the 
State. 3 * 1 When Kautilya writes that neither severe nor mild but deserving 
punishment is to be given, he perhaps approaches nearest the dictum of 
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Aristotle, which we have cited already, viz,, that "in seeking justice men 
seek for the mean or neutral, and the law is the mean*', 5 * 1 

(d) Composition and Appointment of the Judiciary 
(i) In Aristotle 

The composition of and appointment to the judiciary in the writings of 
both the great thinkers may now be examined, Aristotle analyses the 
problem of the judiciary tinder three iieads: firstly, die persons from whom 
the judges were to be recruited ; secondly, the matters with which they were 
concerned ; and, thirdly, the manner o[ appointment. He starts the discusr 
sion by enumerating eight kinds of law courts—the court of audit or 
scrutiny ; that of cognisance of ordinary' offences against the State ; that 
which was concerned with treason against government; that which deter¬ 
mined disputes’ respecting penalties, whether laised by magistrates or by 
private persons; that which decided the more important civil cases ; and 
that which tried homicide of four types—premeditated, unpremeditated, 
cases in which the guilt was confessed by justice disputed, and murderers 
who had lied from justice hut who were tried on return to their native 
land, Tiie seventh court was meant for strangers of two kinds—those 
foreigners who disputed with one another, and those who disputed with 
die citizens- And the eighth court was meant for small suits from about 
the sum of a drachma up to fisc drachmae or a little more, which had to he 
decided hut w ithout many judges. 5 *’ 

Turning to the first question as to the persons from whom the judges 
were to he appointed, Aristotle maintained that all the citizens could he 
judges in which case they were to be appointed to the various courts by 
vote or by lot, or sometimes by lot and sometimes by vote, or when a 
certain class of cases were Iried, the judges who decided [hern, could be 
appointed, some by lot and some by vote. These were the five methods 
of appointing judges Troin the whole people. Even when they were elected 
from a part only, there were likewise four methods; they might be 
appointed from some by vote and judge in all causes ; or they may be 
appointed from some by lot and judge in all caws ; or they may be elected 
in some cases by vote, and in some by lot; or some limes, even when 
judging the same cases, some courts may he composed of members, some 
appointed by vote and some by lot"* In reality, Aristotle’s methods of 
appointment of judges could be reduced to two— appointments by Int and 
by vote, ail the other methods being their modifications. 

Arista lie's provisions for safeguarding impartiality among the judges, 
and for preventing the judiciary from Iwing turned into a monopoly may 
now be noted. According to him, the judges were not to communicate 
with one another in a court of taw” 1 He rightly maintained that judges 
should not hold office for life, "for the mind grows old as well as the 
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body”* 11 * He would make provision for an equal distribution o£ opinion 
among them. 3 ** And he would distinguish ihc judges who inflicted punish¬ 
ment from those who carried out execution*. 1 ' 1 

(**) The Judiciary in Aristotle and in Kau{ilya Compared and Contrasted 

Since we shall have to describe the Indian judiciary in some detail below 
under the head Elements of the State* it will suffice if we give here only 
some of die few points of comparison and the many points of contrast 
between the judiciary of Aristotle and that of Kautilya, We do not come 
across in the huge governmental machinery described by Kaufilya any such 
method of Lhc appointment of judges by lot or by vole as advocated by 
Aristotle. In the Kamilyan concept appointment by the State was the only 
method that was permissible. Likewise wc do not come across in the 
Kautilyan Stale the eight types of courts described by Aristotle, Kautilya 
would classify courts under four eategoris, as will he narrated below, all 
of them being State courts. Both the judicial machinery and procedure 
as described by Kautilya were very elaborate. The judges in Kautilya 
were never mere ordinary citizens; they could have belonged to she 
ordinary ranks of life but they were experts in the dharmasastras and the 
nlttidstTos. They could p of course, take the advice o£ ordinary citizens in 
certain circumstances. Kautilya like Aristotle was very careful about equity 
being maintained by the judiciary ; but unlike the Greek thinker imposed 
such a number of restrictions on the judges that must have made them 
extremely cautious in the discharge of their duties. That they were to be 
strictly impartial is proved by the following injunction of Kauri I yafudges 
shall thus settle disputes free from all kinds of circumvention, with mind 
unchanged in all moods or eincu ms Unices, pleasing anti affable to all/" 1 ” 
Even Aristotle could not have described the role of the judges in a clearer 
manner than that given in the above statement. 

5 - THE EXECUTIVE 
(a) In Aristotle 

(i) Executive in General 

Tile Executive in Aristotle and Kautilya may now be studied. The Greek 
political philosopher describes the executive in some detail. The distribu¬ 
tion of offices was, according to him, a part of Politics. Their number, their 
nature, ahd their duties are described lim followed by a discussion of the 
right distribution of offices, Aristotle guards against the common belief 
that in a democracy all hold office. In a political community, no doubt, 
many officers are needed ; but not every one who is chosen by vote or by 
lot can be regarded as a ruler. That is. ‘They are to be called offices to 
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which the duties are assigned of deliberating about certain measures am! 
of judging and commanding, especially the last; for to command is the 
especial duty of a magistrate". 1 '* 

(ft) Their Number 

Concerning their number, Aristotle admits lIuil "in great States, it is 
possible, and indeed, necessary, that every officer should have a special 
(unction: where the citizens are numerous, many may hold office".* !f 
Al though lie repeats the question relating to the number of magistrates, 
yet he does not come to any final decision in regard to this point. All dial 
he says is dial they vary between small and great .States, and between tlie- 
different types of constitutions. 5 *** This, or course, does not help us in 
ascertaining his views on the exact number of magistrates in a given State. 

fio) Tenure of Office 

About then duration or tenure uf office. Aristotle says that the magistrates 
may last for six months, sometimes for a lesser period, sometimes they mav 
lie annual, while in other cases, they may hold office for still longer 
periods. 11 * I he same indecision is seen in regard to the question as to w ho 
appoints them. Sometimes all the citizens, or only some, appoint magiv 
trates. These latter arc chosen out of all or out of some who are distin¬ 
guished either by property qualification, or by birth, or merit, or for some 
special reason, or when they had returned from exile and fought together 
w ill, their country men against a common enemy. As in the case of judges 
the executive officials were to he chosen cither by lot or by vote or bv a 
combination of these two methods which amounted to twelve in all 
Incidentally it may be observed that most of the methods of selecting 
magistrate; which Aristotle describes were prevalent in oligarchical const* 
tut ions, while one or two (by vote or by lot by all people) were common in 
democratic States. 1 * 1 

(tv) Kinds of Executive 


JnL^- ° fc * i Which A ™ t0tlc ,Jienti0|ls ®e interesting. 

1 oI ^ reh ‘ cjl States there were magistrates who formed the Buie or 
council ; others whose duty was to prepare measures for the people .so that 
the Utter might not lie diverted from their business; then, there was the 
magistracy that controlled the boys and women but not the wives of the 

XT T . ■ r S l * ° HgardlS Src to ° fine * ^ controlled".*" 
La f ef °, n h* the problem of the hinds of executive when he 

wines Hat first among the necessary offices is that which has the care of 
the market over which a magistrate was to he appointed in order to main- 
tam older. The second office was that of the magistrate who undertook 
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ihc supervision and njihdlishmctu of public and private building's, the 
maintenance and repairs of houses and roads, the prevention of disputes 
about boundaries and other similar matters. This magistrate called the 
City Warden had various departments under him like those of walls, foitn- 
Liiiis, and harbours. The third category- of magistrates was made up of 
Wardens of the Country or Era spec tors of the Woods, They were concerned 
wiili similar questions like those mentioned above but outside the walls 
of the city and in the country. The fourth kind of magistrates was called 
Receivers or 1 reasurers, whose function was to receive taxes, and who had 
under them the revenue which they distributed among the various depart¬ 
ments. Then ctune the magistrates called the Recorders or Lite Sacred 
Recorders, or Presidents, who looked after all private contracts, decisions 
nf courts, all public indictments, and all preliminary proceedings. They 
had under diem, as in the case of the City Wardens, minor officers. Next 
came an office which had the most necessary anil the most difficult duties 10 
perform, viz., executing the punishments, exacting fines from those whose 
names were listed in public registers, and looking after prisoners. To this 
office much odium was attached with the result that “no one will undertake 
it unless great profits are to l>e made, and any one who does it is loth to 
execute the law". But this office was necessary for. as related earlier, 
without ii the judicial decisions could never be executed. It was not 
entrusted to one person hut distributed among several officials taken from 
different courts. Next to them came the Guards of the City and those to 
whom military duties were allotted. These were subdivided according 
to the size of the State and its civil and military needs. Then came the 
magistr ates entrusted with the work of examining and auditing accounts; 
called Scrutineers, Auditors, Accountants, and Controllers. Next caiue the 
magistrates who* especially in democratic Stales, were entrusted with the 
duty of presiding over the assembly, and of inErixlucing and rectifying 
measures. Because of the three powers which they possessed* that of pre¬ 
siding over assemblies, that of introducing measures, and that of rectifying 
them, they were Considered as magistrates of very great importance. In 
some States they were called the Probuli but in a democracy merely Coun- 
ctllnrs. Then came the magistrates whose duties were to maintain religion- 
preserve and repair temples, and look after religious matters. In small 
Stales only one magistrate did all this work but ill larger States, there were 
Superintendents of Sacrifices, Guardians of Shrines, and Treasurers of Sacred 
Revenues. Connected with them were the magistrates whose duty was to 
look after the performance of public sacrifices, excepting where by law 
the priests were to perform such sacrifices. Those magistrates were called 
sometimes ^r£/iM.f or kings, or Pryianrs*** To this long list Aristotle adds 
m a following paragraph magistrates who were called the Guardians of 
Women, Guardians of Laws, Guardians of Children, Directors of Gymnastics, 
and Superintendents of Contests and other similar spectacles.* 1 - 1 . 


2\6 ANCIENT INDIAN POIJT1CAL THOUGHT AND INSTITUTIONS 

(b) In Kaulilya 

(i) X at tire of the Government in Kau lllya 

Since the conditions existing in India were quite different from those 
obtaining in Greece, it would be futile to expect in this country the exact 
nomenclature of the magistrates mentioned by Aristotle. Nevertheless we may 
v enture to see how far the duties of the different magistrates of Aristotle could 
be made to agree with their counterparts as described in the ArthaMstra of 
Kautilya. In that work we have a bewildering description of the many 
executive officials who were needed for the government of the large empire of 
Candiagupta Maurya* Here in India there was no question of selecting 
the magistrates either by lot or by vote. All authority, of course, flowed 
from the monarch, who delegated powers to a number of larger officials 
under whom worked smaller officials. The whole governmental machinery 
appears to have been of a well-knit and graded bureaucratic type which 
owed its existence to the monarch. The magistrates were answerable nut 
to the privileged body of citizens but to the monarch. If the rules laid 
down in the Arthasdstm regarding the appointment and character of minis¬ 
ters and royal priests were rigorous arid comprehensive* 3 " we may well 
assume dint all other lower executive officials* who will be described below, 
must likewise have been subjected to a severe scrutiny as regards their 
character, antecedents, and ability before being selected for their respective 
appointments This assumption h supported by the opening sentence of 
the chapter entitled Examination of the Conduct of Government Servants 
(upayukta farlA.fi), which runs thus: "Those who are possessed of minis¬ 
terial qualifications (which Kanrilya lias already described in detail in 
Bonk I. Chapter IX) shall, iti accordance with their individual capacity, be 
appointed as superintendents of government departments. While engaged 
in work, they shall l>c daily examined , *. When we realize the intricate 
technical nature of the duties many of them had tu perform, we cannot 
help imagining that, unlike the executive heads described by Aristotle* 
who were selected from amongst the general Ixidy of citizens, those in 
India must have been restricted to the experts in ihe various professions 
and trades which were essential for the progressive working of the machi¬ 
nery of government. In other words, in ancient India it was not the 
whole body of citizens from whom the executive officials were selected hut 
a limited number who fulfilled the requisite conditions of character, 
ability, training, and experience in their respective subjects. 

(if) General Observations on Executive Departments by Kavtilya 

Before we undertake a rapid survey of the chief executive offices in the 
Arthasastra, and compare diem vrith those described in the Politics, it 
may he desirable to note certain general observations made by Kautilya 
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in regard to die various departments of government. He states that "the 
superintendents of a]I the departments shall carry on their respective worts 
in company with accountants, writers, coin examiners' treasurers, and 
military officers' 1 . Then again he writes: "Each department shall be 
officered by several temporary heads."* ,f In these two regulations we 
have, firstly, the principle of co-ordinated work amongst all departments; 
and secondly, the principle of not overburdening the governmental 
machinery with permanent heads unrelated to the relative needs of the 
various departments. 

The whole bureaucratic machinery, as stated earlier, had at its apex 
the monarch under ivhom were councillors of the rank of amutyas and 
ministers of the status of murtfrij. The prime minister was, of course, the 
pradharta mantri. It would be both long and tedious to go into alt the 
details of the administrative machinery of Kaufilya."* We may, there¬ 
fore, briefly describe the executive organization as given by him. 

(iii) The Executive in Kaufitya Described 

While describing lJic departments of the State Records Keeper (aftfa- 
fmtatah),'*' and of Accounts, Kauri! ya states that “all departmental heads 
(mahhmalrah) shall together narrate the whole of the actual accounts 
pertaining to each department" (praeantsatnam mohamiitrSh—samngrdlf 
iwriiveyu/f)."’® This makes it clear that each department was under a 
mahSmatra, who may not be confounded with an amdtya or a munlri,*** 
although, in Book IV, Chapter I, entitled Removal of Thoms, he would 
assign the work of maintaining peace in the land to the amatyas. if com¬ 
missioners were not available.” 1 The amZtyns here were evidently in the 
over-all charge of the work of maintaining the peace of the counirv 
parts. 

Under the triahamStnu. whom we may provisionally call Executive 
Heads of Departments, was the Collector-General {samdhartri), who had 
various duties of a most important nature,The supreme importance 
of the office of the Collector-General may be seen in the general order 
given by Kautilva, thus: "Commissioners appointed by the Collector- 
GencraJ, shall first check (the proceedings of) superintendents and their 
subordinates" {samahartyi-pradeitSmh pFtrvarh adh\ak.<ri>.tftrnrtdhynkya- 
ptirufStjdm ca niyamanam kuryuhy** In an earlier context, he says that 
llie Collector-General shall thus energetically attend to the affaire of the 
kingdom".*” The Commissioners (pradestarah), therefore, were subordi¬ 
nate to the Collector-General, ! ” Next to the Commissioner came the 
Chief Superintendent ( san^dkikaranam)." 1 Below him came the Superin¬ 
tendent who was usually called adhyaksa, or sometimes adhikarah or 
adlukaranam **• Below him came the Chief Officer (yukta) under whom 
came the officer (hn rani fin) followed by the clerks (tekhnka or kawi'An).”* 
Tint ministerial servants of officers were Called menf ri-vatymrrilyakarah. 1 ** 
23 
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To this list are to be added ibe informant* (rifrajfcaA)* who spied on the 
public and private work oF officials, 3 ® 1 

(c) The Executive in A miotic and Kautilya Compared 
(i) Appointment 

With this bare skelch of the executive structure as given in die Artha- 
sastm. Jet us try to see how many of the officials mentioned, by Aristotle 
had their counterparts in Kautilya s work, and how many altogether 
indigenous to the country. The reader must have already noticed that* 
unlike die executives in Aristotle, who were appointed either by vote or 
by lot, or by a combination of the two methods, those in India were 
appointed by the ruler Here in India, therefore, all appointments were 
made by the supreme executive head, the ruler. This is proved by the 
statement of Kautilya who, while describing the daily duties of the 
monarch, relates that during the fourth eighth pari of the day, the latter 
was not only to receive the revenue in gold but also to attend to the 
appointment of the superintendents, who arc styled here adhyak-jah.^ 
From the many punishments described by Kautilya, it is clear that all 
executives were responsible only to die monarch, 3 ” 

(j’i) Council of Magistrates 

Aristotle begins with a reference to some of the oligarchical States in 
which there were magistrates who constituted the hide or probuli or 
council. These were perhaps identical with the mantripartead described 
by Kautilya in Book I, Chapter XV under the heading Monirddhikarah 
or Business of the Council Meeting rasher than with the A maty as described 
in Chapter VIII oF the same work. The reason is that in the former 
Chapter, Kautilya specifically refers to all kinds of administrative measures 
which were preceded by deliberations, and which were discussed in that 
Council. 1 ” 

There was no question of the members of the mantriparisad presiding 
over their assembly or introducing or ratifying measures, like their counter¬ 
parts in Aristotle, since here in India it was only a question of expound¬ 
ing the dharmmdstrm and the tfiitiSsiras with which the ministers were 
concerned. The deliberations of the Council of Aristotle were marked by 
a spirit of independence and initiative both of which are lacking in the 
mantriparisad of Kautilya. The king presided over the manlrsparimd f and 
he asked the advice of the ministers, either individually or collectively. In 
other words, the Council in Kautilya was only a consultative body without 
powers of either initiating measures or ratifying them. At best the king 
could depute ministers to do important work, especially when he could 
not himself attend to it. 1 hus says Kautilya: "As works do not happen 
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to be simultaneous, are various in form, and pertain to distant and different 
localities, the king shall, in view o£ being abreast of time and place, depute 
his ministers to carry them out. Such is the work of mm islets." 1 * 4 * 

Magistrates enforce the Ehttics of the People, Aristotle mentions 
magistrates, alsci in aristocracies, whose duty was to prepare measures for 
the people so that the latter might not be diverted from their business. It 
is not dear from Aristotle’s work as to what exactly was this function of 
the magistrates, and what was meant by the business of the people—whether 
it refers to their daily vocations* or professions, or religious duties. In the 
A rthasfist ra this all-embracing function of seeing that the people were com 
lined to their respective duties belonged only to the king. Kautilya states 
thus in regard to this function: "This people (fo/ra), consisting of the four 
castes and the lour orders of religious life, when governed by the king with 
his sceptre, will keep to their respective paths, ever devotedly adhering to 
their respective duties and occupations"’ (catur-vanuliramo (oka raffia 
darjdcnn palitah si/adhanna-karmahhirato variate $vesuvartmiLSuy a * 

(Hi) Magistrates controlling Boy? and Women 

I hen there were the magistrates w ho controlled boys and women but not 
the wives of oligarchs. Ibis office was suited to aristocracy. These magis¬ 
trates may have been similar to another category of magistrates whom 
Aristotle describes later as Guardians of Women and Children. Here again 
it cannot be made out whether the magistrates were in general charge of all 
women or only of the disabled, the forsaken, and die destitute* Kautilya 
is more explicit in this case. I he duty of maintaining orphans, youths, 
and women was an exclusive function of the monarch himself While 
delineating the various duties of the king, Kautilya writes thus: 


He (the king) shall therefore, personally attend to the business of the 
gods, of heretics, of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred 
places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, and the helpless, and of women ; 
—all this in order (of enumeration)* or according to the urgency of pres¬ 
sure of those works. * , * JM 

In an earlier context he had stated that the orphans (asamandhinah) were 
to be necessarily fed by the State, and were to be put to the study of science, 
palmistry, sorcery, the duties of the various orders of religious life, leger¬ 
demain* or conjuring tricks, and the reading of omens and augury. Some 
of them were also to be trained as spies. 34 * 

flu) Magistrates in charge of Markets 

Among the necessary magistracies first in the list of Aristotle came the 
magistrates of the market, whose duty was to inspect contracts and maintain 
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order. From the Indian point of view this magistracy was performing two 
incongruous duties—one. looking after die market itself, and the other, 
after what might be called civil contracts and the maintenance of order. 
But a market in the Greek sense was quite different to its counterpart in 
India, where only transactions in the purchase anti sale of articles of food 
consumption, like grains, vegetables, etc., took place. Amongst the Greeks 
a market was the centre of public life ; and no place was liable to disorder 
so much as a market. Hence it is obvious that a magistrate had to main¬ 
tain order in a market. In the Arthasastra market towns (panyopattana) 
were directly under the king's supervision, 1 " The designation of the official 
placed over the markets cannot be made out. 

(v) Magistrates in charge of Public liuitilings 

Next in imparlance came the magistracy that looked after the supervision, 
maintenance and embellishment of private and public huiklings, roads, 
boundary disputes, and similar questions. They also looked after the (city) 
walls, fountains, and harbours. In the above category were miscellaneous 
duties which, being possible in small States like those dealt with by Aristotle, 
were impracticable in the imperial State of Kautilya. For instance, the 
maintenance of toads was the direct responsibility of the king. Kautilya 
states: "He (the king) shall not only dear mads of traffic from the mole¬ 
stations of courtiers (vallahim), of workmen (ftunnika, clerks?), of robbers, 
anti of boundary guards, but also keep them from being destroyed by herds 
of cattle." 301 Boundary disputes in India assumed larger proportions than 
those in Greece, and consequently arc treated in a separate section entitled 
Sale of Buildings, Boundary Disputes, Determination of Boundaries, and 
Miscellaneous Hindrances by Kautilya in Book Ill, Chapter IX, It docs 
not appear as if there was a special official to look after boundary disputes, 
since Kautilya says: In all disputes regarding the boundaries between 

any two villages, neighbours or elders of five or ten (paheagrami data- 
grami va) shall investigate the case on I lie evidence to be furn ished from 
natural or artificial boundary marks." In the next sentence he affirms; 
"Elders among cultivators and herdsmen, or outsiders who have had the 
experience of former possession in the place, or one, or many persons (not) 
personally acquainted with the boundary marks under dispute, shall first 
describe the boundary marks, and, then, wearing the unusual dress (uipafila- 
veai /»), shall lead the people (to the place),’* Guilty persons, or ihosc mis¬ 
leading judges, were to be fined 1,000 /huiim. 1114 

{*») Fountains, Harbours, and Xoval Force 

Although Kautilya, as we shall see later on, mentions fountains in the 
imperial capital, yet the Greek idea of beautifying cities with fountains and 
with artistic works may be said to have been nonexistent as a part of 
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governmental policy. We have to come to comparatively later ages in order 
to see tliis side of die city life in India, Aristotle mentions die duty of 
looking after harbours as coming within the sphere of the City Warden. 
But in K a Lidiya it did not form a part of the function ol the Superintendent 
of the City whose dudes we shall describe presently. The care oi harbours 
in the state manual of Kautilya was the duty of the Superintendent of Ships, 
whose onerous atid multifarious duties given in detail by him form a marked 
contrast to the regulations relating to the naval and maritime side of the 
city administration as described bv Aristotle. In the concept of die latter, 
the State was to possess a naval force. This is evident from his statement 
that "there can be no doubt that the possession of a, moderate naval force 
is advantageous to a city” It was required for the needs of die citizens and 
also as a precaution against their neighbours "in certain cases". The 
number and magnitude of the naval force depended upon the character of 
dre State, and particularly upon the part it played in con temporary 
politics. 311 Alter saying 50 much Aristode is silent about the interesting 
point whether any special magistracy was placed in charge of the naval 
affairs oi the State. This is rather surprising when we note that the Greek 
City States, excepting in some cases, always devoted their most serious 
attention to diis side of their public life. Aristotle's silence on this vital 
point is inexplicable. 

Kautilya had, on the other hand, in his mind a land empire that was 
governed from a capital in the country. It had, no doubt, □ seaboard 
and large navigable rivers- He describes the duties of the Superintendent 
of Ships in such detail that it is really surprising that he should have devoted 
such minute care to this side of State activity. The Superintendent of Ships 
{nav^adhyakta) had to examine the accounts relating to navigation not only 
in oceans (sammlm samydtta) and mouths of rivers, but also on lakes, natural 
and artificial, and rivers in the vicinity of sthariiya and other fortified cities. 
Villagers on seashore, or on the hanks of rivers and on Jakes, fishermen, 
merchants, passengers, arriving on board either the king's ships or on private 
vessels, those who went a-ftshing in State boa is In search of conch shells and 
pearls, ships that touched the harbours, pirate ships (himsrika), large and 
small boats, those who forded rivers (a great number of whom, are men¬ 
tioned), foreign merchants, persons who abducted women and girls, and 
suspects of all kinds—these miscellaneous persons canio within the purview 
of the Superintendent of Ships.* 1 * We have in the above account an 
infinitely greater number of problems concerning naval and maritime 
matters than those mentioned in the Politics. 

(pit) Wardens of the Country or inspectors of Woods 

We may now come to the next magistracy in Aristotle called by him 
Wardens of the Country or Inspectors of Woods. Their duties arc not 
described by Aristotle, who merely says that they were similar to those of 
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the City Wardens. But this is not intelligible since Lhe country sides can 
hardly be said to have had the problems of maintaining public buildings, 
boundary disputes, walls, fountains, and harbours associated with the City 
Wardens. At any rate we may find the counterparts ol the Wardens of the 
Country of Aristotle in two types of olhcials mentioned in the Arthosdstra, 
l he First was made up of the ^superintendent who looked after the villages, 
Kautilya does not give any designation to this official but from the fact that 
the sital problem of the formation of villages was included among the 
duties of the government Superintendents (adhyaksah)*™ w'q are justified 
in assuming that the entire question of looking to the country sides was 
entrusted to the Superintendents, The second type was made up of the 
Superintendents of the Country' (rififrapa/fi), who approached nearest the 
\\ ardens of Lhe Country of Aristotle. Kautilya mentions them in connection 
with the measures which lie recommended for putting down wild tribes or 
recalcitrant villages. He writes that if the king failed in certain measures, 
which he mentions in the preceding paragraphs, he “may send a seditious 
minister with an army of inefficient soldiers and fiery spies to put down a 
rebellious wild tribe or a village, or to set up a new superintendent of 
countries ... or to bring under control a highly rebellious city., . ,"»»** 

What great importance was attached to the country sides in the concept 
of Kautilya is dear from the fact that he assigns to the king the duty of 
looking after the affairs of both citiaens and country people during the 
second one-eighth part of the day (dvitlye paurajanapaddndrn katyaui 
pttfyet)* 1 * Unlike the State in the Politics, that in the ArthasSstra made 
special provision for a Superintendent of Forests (kuppyMhynkpt), whose 
duty in general was to rolled forest produce by employing those who were 
appointed to guard forests. The numerous specimens of trees, grass, animals, 
and in eta Is mentioned in this connection, presuppose that this high official 
must have had an uncommon knowledge of Botany, Zoology, and Mincro- 
logy. One of his main duties was the manufacture of all kinds of articles 
which were necessary for life or for the defence of forts,"* From this it is 
dear that not only were there in India the counterparts of tile Wardens of 
the Country' and Inspectors of the Woods mentioned by Aristotle, but that 
the Indian political thinker bestowed more careful attention on the country 
sides than the illustrious Greek philosopher. 

(i'll/) The Receivers or Treasurers 

Next in importance in the list of Aristotle came the Receivers or Trea¬ 
surers, who had under them the charge of revenue, and who received the 
taxes, Kautilya considered Lhis function as one of the greatest importance. 
He was of Lhe opinion that "wealth, and wealth alone, is important, inas¬ 
much as charity and desire depend upon weal tit for their realization" 
(ariha er a pradhdmh iti Kmttilyah arthamuhm-hi dhnnnakdmavitLy» The 
onerous duty of looking after the collection of revenues and of allotting 
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it to the various departments was emrusted to the Collector-General 
(Samahnrtri)* He was to collect the revenue from forts, country parts 
(rostra) , mines (khan i), buildings and gardens (seiu), forests (vena), herds 
of cattle (vraja), and roads of trafhc (va^ikpaiha). In this capacity the 
following came under his jurisdiction; tolls, fines, weights, measures, ihe 
Superintendent of the Capital City (mgaraka) $ the Superintendent of Coin¬ 
age, the Superintendent of Seals and Passports, the Superintendent of 
Liquor, the Superintendent of Slaughter Houses, the Superintendent of 
Threads, Oils, Ghee, and Sugar, the State Goldsmith, the Superintendent of 
Ware Houses of Merchandise, the Superintendent of Prostitutes, the Super¬ 
intendent of Gambling; the Superintendent □£ Building Sites (vl utuka), the 
Superintendent of the Corporations of Artisans and Handicrafts, the 
Superintendent of Gods, and the Superintendent uf Taxes collected at the 
gates and from people called Bahirikas. All the produce from ihe Crown 
lands (jifu). portion of produce payable to the State (bhaga) ¥ religious 
taxes (Imli), taxes paid in money (Aflm), merchants, the Superintendent 
of Riven, Ferries, Boats and Ships, the Superintendent of Towns, pasture 
grounds, road cess (zu riff pi), ropes (for land measurement?), ropes to hind 
thieves (cQrtirajju), all precious minerals like gold, silver, and diamonds, 
pearls, conch shells, corals, metals, salt, and other minerals extracted from 
plains and mountain slopes, all kinds of vegetables, fruits, flowers, wild 
game as well as domesticated anrimals, and laud and water ways—these 
w p cre the multifarious subjects which this high dignitary had to deal 
with.*" The duties of the Receivers or Treasurers of Aristotle pale into 
insignificance when contrasted with the innumerable fields of activity of 
the Col lector-Genera I of kautilya. 

The minute care with which the Indian political thinker viewed the 
vital question of State revenue is also seen in the manner in which he 
made provision for dividing the whole country into four provinces, then 
subdividing them into villages of lint, middle, and lower ranks, appointing 
village accountants called Gopas t who were to look after the revenue from 
she villages, district officers called Sth&nikaS, who were each entrusted with 
she duty of collecting the revenue of one-fourth of the kingdom, and laying 
down details in regard to ihe fixing and realization of revenue.* 11 These 
injunctions in the Arihaidstra will have proved to the reader that the 
Indian political thinker be$tow r cd more attention oti the problem of the 
revenue of the State than Aristotle, 

(ix) Stirred Recorders or Recorders 

Aristotle next mentions the Sacred Recorders or Recorders, whose duty 
was to register all private contracts, court decisions, public Indictments, 
and all preliminary proceedings. These appear to be restricted mostly to 
the judicial proceedings, although Aristotle is not explicit on this point. 
The Recorders of Aristotle may be compared with the Superintendent of 
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Records (aksapatniah), who has figured above in connection with the 
maintenance of revenue accounts. Since he was concerned with the 
accounts of all departments and of all types, including bans and con¬ 
tracts, 1 he performed some ol the functions of the Recorder of Aristotle, 
Kautilya describes in great detail debts, contracts, deposits, and pledges in 
a later context and wc may presume that there must have been another 
official of the status of a Superintendent to look after these matters which 
were essentially of a judicial nature, 

(x) Exteuton of Punishments 

We may now come to the magistrates who according to Aristotle, 
executed orders of punishments, or held the prisoners in custody, or 
exacted fines according to the official records. In this category three 
different duties are classed together which in a small State, as envisaged 
by Aristotle, could have been perhaps performed by a single magistrate 
hot not in a large State like that of Kautilya. Aristotle admits the 
impracticability of a single magistrate’s fulfilling all these duties when he 
says that one magistrate has the custody of prisoners, while another 
executes the sentence, as, for example, was done by the Eleven at Athens. 
He even suggested that the jailorship should be separated. 1 ** Taking the 
lirst of the duties of the above magistrate, viz., carrying out of punishments, 
we may compare it with the duty of the Superintendent of Jails, who is 
mentioned in connection with offences which he might commit against 
prisoners of ali kinds. The Superintendent of Jail was called bandhanagSm- 
ndhyaksa, the jail being called bandhonagdm, the lock-up being called 
curaka. 11 - Trie detailed punishments given to offenders who had violated 
justice, as described in Book IV, Chapter XJU entitled Punishment for 
Violating Justice (aticara-dandoh )" 1 prove not only iliac (here were 
various offences againsL justice but that there must have been a hierarchy 
of officials to execute tiie judicial decisions. We have to assume also that 
there must have been a separate minor official, like the executioner who 
earned out tile odious duty of executing death penalties. The death 
penalty occurs so frequently in the ArthaSdsim ** 1 that we cannot help 
concluding that there was a State Executioner in the civil list of Kautilya 
This official, who had to perform unwholesome duties, may not be con¬ 
founded with other minor officials, whose duties were to meet out corporal 
punishment, which was common in those days, and to realize fines, which 
abound at almost every step in the state manual of Kautilya. 

Guards of the City 


Aristotle mentions Guards of the City whose duty was to guard the citv 
m peace and war times, to defend the gates of the city, and to muster and 
marshal out the citizens.- The Guard of the City of .Aristotle may he 
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compared with the Superintendent of die City of Kautilya. But the duties 
of the two were slightly different. In Indian Life the citizens have never 
been accustomed to the rigorous discipline of some of the Greek City States, 
and r therefore, we would not be justified in finding out whether the 
Superintendent of the City (nagaraka) in the ArthaJiislra*** had the duty 
of mustering and marshalling out the citizens in a daily drill. But the 
many functions the Superintendent of the City had to perform in Kautilya 
—like those of having accountants called Gopas under them to look after 
the accounts of ten, twenty, or forty householders, to know die caste, 
names, gotras, and occupations of both men and women in all those 
households, and their income and expenditure as well, and likewise of 
having under him officials called Sthdmkas, who were to attend to the 
needs of the four quarters of the kingdom, and to various other functions, 
point to the complicated aspects of the city HTe in the days of Kautilya 
which perhaps did not exist in the smaller cities of Aristotle, 

{* it) Auditors of Accounts 

In the City State of Aristotle, there was a magistracy to Look alter the 
auditing of accounts, which did not do any other duty.” 7 In Kautilya 
the final responsibility ol looking after die auditing of accounts was that 
of the Collector-General, This is evident from the following injunction: 

' The business of upkeeping the government (sathstk&wih), the routine 
work (pracaruh ), the collection of the necessaries of life, the collection and 
auditing of all kinds of revenue—these constitute the work in hand" 
(mrhslh3nam pracdras — sorjmvasthdpanam—oddmm ja rmsamudayapin da- 
sanjdtarh — ctat—haTamyam,) 11 * We have already referred to the State 
Records Keeper. In that dignitary's office, with its face constructed with 
four doors facing either the north or the east, were seats for clerks kept apart 
and shelves for accounts books well arranged (vibhaktopasthanam nib&ndha- 
piittrikasthdnath A arayel)* Here again Kautilya lav's down minute details 
of how the revenues from various sources were to be received, entered, 
and checked.” 1 This extremely detailed working of a part of the revenue 
department cannot be expected of small City States like those of Athens, 
where die revenue as well as the staff dealing with it were both limited. 

(xiii) Superintendents of Shrines and Sacrifices 

Aristotle would have in some City States a magistrate to look after the 
maintenance of religion, preservation and repair of temples ; hut in large 
States, Superintendents of Sacrifices, Guardians of Shrines, and Treasurers 
of Sacred Revenues.* 3 * It should be realized that religion played a con¬ 
siderable part in the life of the Greeks. The duties enumerated above 
tuny be compared with those of the king and of the Superintendent of 
Religious Institutions m ancient India. It was the personal duty of the 
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monarch to loot after the religion of the country. We have seen this 
while describing another duty of the king, vU,. looking after the minors, 
the aged, the afflicted, the helpless, and the women,” 1 That it was 
obligatory on the part of the king to look after, in general, the religion 
and the religious observances is further proved by tbe passage in the 
Arthasdstra which we have cited earlier, and which, we may be permitted 
to repeat, relates. In virtue of his power to uphold the observances of 
the respective duties of the four castes and of the lour divisions of religious 
life, and in virtue of his power to guard against the violation of the 
dharmas, the king is the fountain of justice” (dharma pravartaka ),” a 

I he existence of the office of the Superintendent of Religious Institu¬ 
tions (devatadhyaksa) is proved by tire following injunction of Kautiiya, 
who deals with the main question of the Replenishment of the Treasury. 

I he Super intend ent of Religious Institutions may collect in one place 
the various kinds of property of the gods of fortified cities and country 
parts, and carry away the property (to tbe king’s treasury) ”*« 

(d) Aristotle and Kautiiya Contrasted in regard to the Executives 
(i) Gymnastics and Contests 

We thus see that almost all the executive offices mentioned by Aristotle 
lute their counterparts in Kautiiya, the only exception being the magis¬ 
tracy to control gymnastics and contests. This did not obtain in India 
since the Indians do not seem to have attached much importance to the 
care of the physical development of the youth of the country. 

Of) Other Numerous Executives 


It is not so much this which marks the difference between the executives 
mentioned m Aristotle and those in Kautiiya as the host of other execu 
tives which the latter has mentioned but which are not found in Aristotle. 
Thus, for instance, there were the Superintendents of varta (wealth?! 
Conches and Pearls, Metals, Coins, Mint, Ocean, Mines and Salt, Gobi, 
More House, Royal Writs, Commerce, Armoury, Chariots, Cows, Horses! 
elephants, Liquor, Passports, Pastures, Prostitutes. Slaughter Houses 
Weights, and Measures, and Weaving.”* We have to assume that unite 
a number of important subjects like slaves and labourers, resumption of 
g'ftv etc., artisans and weavers, physicians, musicians, moral offences and 
the like were hkew.se under the charge of their respective Superintendents, 
kauiilya s meticulous care » describing even one of these various subjects, 
and the way m which he guards the interests of the king, the State and 
the people m general are in striking contrast to the perfunctory manner 
in which Aristotle describes the magistracies and their respective duties 
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(iii) Corruption amongst Magistrates 

On another important detail, too, we see how the Indian thinker 
excelled his Greek counterpart. This refers to the corruption among 
magistrates. Aristotle relates that magistrates should not be allowed to 
make money. He dwells on this point on many occasions. The general 
rule which he framed in this connection was to the following effect: "Em 
above all every State should be administered and so regulated by law that 
its magistrates cannot possibly make money/’Although Aristotle says 
in the next sentence that special precautions should be taken against this 
evil in oligharchieSi yet it is not dear from what follows what exactly were 
the measures which the Greek philosopher had in mind to remedy this 
evil. The emphasis laid on this side of the problem dearly proves that it 
existed in ancient Greece. There is no doubt that it w r as also rampant in 
ancient India, Kautilya was fully alive to this great danger as is proved 
by the detailed provisions which he made to suppress it. After stating 
that "all undertakings depend upon finance. Hence foremost attention 
shall be paid to the treasury", he lays down minute rules for punishing 
either with fines or with corporal punishment various categories of execu¬ 
tive officials who were found guilty of forty different types of embezrie- 
meiu/ 3 * We see, therefore, diat unlike Aristotle, who merely alluded to 
the evil of corruption amongst the executives, Kautilya not only mentions 
various types of corruption but prescribes the severest remedies for eradicat¬ 
ing diem. 

t FUNCTIONS AND END OF THE STATE 

1. ARISTOTLE ON T H K FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

(a) On the Conditions necessary for a State 

Having seen in some detail the parallelism in the Aristotlean and Kautilyan 
machinery of the State, we may now proceed to the quest ion of how 
the two great thinkers tried to solve the problem o£ the futici cons and end 
of the State. Aristotle discusses the question of the problem of lire State 
in the context of the necessary conditions of a State, duis: '"We must see 
also how many things are indispensable to die existence of a State * * * + 
Let us then enumerate the functions of a State," He then gives the 
necessary conditions of the State, Lhus: 

First, there must be food ; secondly, am, for life requires many inslru* 
merits ; thirdly, Lhere must be arms, for die members of a community 
have need of them in order to maintain authority both against dis¬ 
obedient subjects and against external assailants; fourthly, there must 
be a certain amount of revenue : both for internal needs and for the 
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purpose of war; Fifthly, or rather first, there must be a care of religion, 
whKli is commonly called worship; and sixthly, and most necessary of 
all there must be a power of deciding what is for the public interest, 
and what is just in man's dealings with one another. These are the 
things which every state may be said to need ." 1 

I m ; u‘ m ? f ‘ l,C f tatC ' s to a<tain ^Sufficiency. Therefore, a State 
should have husbandmen, artisans, a warlike class, a wealthy class, priests, 
am judges. .Since the best form of government is that which makes the 
a e most happy, and since happiness cannot exist without virtue, it 

I'll \ ?T i **" mie which is *** teemed the cities who 
,^ e ' am , n ° l nt f y rdalivd >' i ust «« must not lead the life 

Neither "inusr °H ^ ^ k ***** aild *■*■*■! * virtue, 

d ii I F ie - ** husbandmcn * Sm ce leisure is necessary both for the 

development of Virtue and the performance of political duties.”*" 

( 6 ) Criticism o/ Aristotle 

From the foregoing sketch of the needs of the Slate as given in Aristotle 

in KaiidK **“* ‘ hc problcin ot P™***™ which is the foremost function 
n haujilja appears to be third in the list of Aristotle. This is rather not 
intelligible in die sense that neither the first need of food nor the second 

T't** ,Mumi -«-* i—w- -*72 

tlu. h.is, s of the life of a State. Bui it should be remembered in this can¬ 
cel on that Aristotle was not confronted with the grave problem which 
faced lUutdya. viz that of uprooting an internal dfngcr (as 

th .t l'f d ' r inmimcrablc sytnpathirers and supporters) and 

and » T “ h " temai CnCm > <» r<r P res ented by Sel«uL Xikator 
and the latter s henchn.cn m north western India). Aristotle wrote at a 

tune when the Greek City States had succumbed to the Macedonian con 
quemrs father and son. and when the last vestiges of their greatness were 
gradually becoming merely ideas to be dreamt of by the decadent Greet* 
and by the rising Macedonians. Protection in the dav« f i ■ 

r ■* ,hc ——- z:* 2«£sri z 

bpartans^ i\o wonder Aristotle was constrained to view the problem nf 
food and arts as being more important than that of protection P 
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aristotle and KAUT1LYS 
(a) The State to be Self-Sufficient 


in Kaulilra. These T h °"' ** 
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and artisans in society; and (c) the importance of leisure. Aristotle's idea 
of self-sufficiency is amply borne out by the plentiful provision made by 
Kauttlya in every sphere of State activity for adequate finances, food, and 
stores. The Superintendent of the Store House {kof(agSradhyaksa) was 
to supervise the accounts of agricultural produce, taxes coming from the 
rS.jl.ra or country, commerce, barter, begging for grains, grains borrowed 
with promise to repay, manufacture of rice, oil, etc., accidental revenue, 
statements to cheek expenditure, and recovery of past arrears. The numerous 
duties of the .Superintendent of the Store House**' made it incumbent upon 
him to see that the essential need of self-sufficiency was fulfilled, 

(*) Attitude towards the Mechanics and the Artisans 

Kautilya s superiority over Aristotle as an impartial observer of human 
nature is seen in the manner in which he considers the artisans as a class. 
W liile he agrees with Aristotle that they were prone to dishonesty, lie 
does not condemn them as a community, as the great Creek thinker docs. 
And he gives them special privileges which Aristotle does not give. The 
artisans and other handicraftsmen were permitted by him. on their own 
responsibility, to allow o liters of their profession to reside wherever they 
wanted so long as they carried on their own work. The same privilege was 
given to the merchants,* 10 The City Superintendent controlled both the 
artisans and the merchants. Later on Kautilya gives detailed regulations to 
counteract the oppression which the artisans, weavers, washermen, scaven¬ 
gers, medka] practitioners, musicians, and beggars might inflict on the rest of 
the people.' 1 * 1 T he Superintendent of Commerce took every care to sec 
that the trading communities did not have recourse to deception in weights 
and measures, and to look after exports and imports.*" These two regula¬ 
tions indicate thaL Kautilya, while giving the artisans some privileges, was 
aware of their innate propensity to defraud which he expressed in the 
following stricture! "Artisans are naturally of an impure character (asuattho 
til k&ravah). It is not an approved custom with them to deposit for some 
reliable reason" (na fiflm kdranaphn>a niksepa dharmafy )«*» There was 
something in the artisan class which, so it appeared, could noL be easily be 
rectified. That alone explains why in a later context, he writes thus: 

Artisans shall, in accordance with their engagement as to time, place, 
and form of work, fulfil their engagements. Those who postpone their 
engagements under the excuse that no agreement as to time, place, and 
fonn of work has been entered into shall, except in troubles and calamities, 
not only forfeit one-fourth of their wages, but also be punished with a 
fine equal to twice the amount of their wages. They shall also make 
good whatever is thus lost or damaged. I hose who carry on their work 
contrary to orders shall not only forfeit their wages, but also pay a fine 
equal to twice the amount of their wages,* 41 * 
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The above undoubtedly points to the defective nature of the artisans* 
But It is also evident from the same passage that Kautilya did not consider 
the artisans as wholly being incorrigible and outside any kind of compassion, 
as is done by Aristotle, who writes that the artisan attains excellence only 
in proportion as he becomes a slave (i.e. is under the direction of his master). 
But the artisan, unlike the slave, does not exist by nature.* 41 * Aristotle's 
con tempt for labour is seen in his statement that no man can practise virtue 
who liv es the life of a mechanic or labourer. 3431 Further, according to the same 
great thinker ( there is no room for moral excellence in any of their employ- 
incuts, whether they be mechanics or traders or labourers. 3411 The artisans 
had no place in the democratic concept of Aristode* For he writes that 
in the best form of government in which citizen* arc absolutely and not 
merely relatively just, “men must not lead the life of mechanics or tradesmen, 
for such a life is ignoble and inimical to nature™ 44 " It is here that we see 
the difference between the Greek and the Indian political philosophers: 
the former adopted an uncoinpromising and, in a sense, unjustifiable atti¬ 
tude towards a class of people, and condemned them and their profession 
for ever as being ignoble and unlit lor any recognition at the hands of the 
State ; while the latter, while admitting the inherently defective nature of 
the same class, gave Lhem some privileges and a place in the State. To 
Aristotle social prosperity could never be achieved through labour ; while 
to Kautilya h was possible to secure it through properly guided labour, 

(c) Importance of Leisure 

Aristotle's third idea refers to leisure. He maintained that, since the ends 
of the best men and of the best State am the same, there ought to exist in 
both of them the virtue of leisure without which there could not he progress 
in any direction * 143 This was a unique idea inasmuch as Aristotle attri¬ 
buted to leisure the development of virtue and the performance of political 
duties. He also believed that a State could lead a life of virtuous activity 
isolated from others. 344 We shall have to revert to these Ideas but here we 
may note that both these concepts are not found in the Arthasdstm. To 
Aristotle and to the Greeks they ivere the natural corollaries of the position 
of political subservience to which the Greek City States were reduced in the 
age of the Macedonian conquerors. They were to some extent the index 
of the character of the Greeks who had collapsed before their aggressive 
northern neighbours. That is, the Greeks could conveniently think of 
leisure and a life of isolated virtuous activity when they had. politically, 
nothing to strive for, and when their whole concern was how to preserve 
what they had so magnificently achieved In the bey-day of their political 
greatness. 

It was otherwise with Kautilya. During his age It was not leisure hut 
vigilance that was the keynote of die life of the State and of the citizen- 
vigilance against both the Internal danger and the external enemies we have 
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mentioned above. While Aristotle, therefore, contemplated on Leisure, 
Ran Lilya concentrated on security. And since leisure wai unthinkable in 
die political context of the times, a life of isolated virtuous activity was 
likewise unimaginable. It was not a single virtuous individual or State that 
mattered but a well-knit, co-ordinated, and impregnable State that was 
the most urgent need—a State which permitted no leisure to itself nor pres¬ 
cribed it to its citizens, in view of the dangers which perennially faced it. 
Aristotle could contemplate only on leisure because the sun had set on hi* 
political horizon; Kautilya, on the other hand, could dwell only on vigil¬ 
ance because his age ushered in the dawn of the political greatness of bis 
land. What was only natural to Aristotle was alien to Kautilya in terms 
of the different political situations in which they lived, 

(d) On Conquest 

We may at this stage examine two more ideas of Aristotle, and see to what 
extent they wrerc visible in Kautiiya, before we pass on to die identity of 
view's of the two great thinkers. These two ideas related to conquest and 
education, Aristotle unequivocally maintained that a State was not happy 
by conquests. 3 ** To Kautiiya conquest was the sine qua non of existence* 
His concept of a vijigtiu or a would-be-conqueror, and of Lite elaborate pre¬ 
paration for war, as described in detail in the ArlhaMstm, cannot be appre¬ 
ciated except in terms of conquest. Kautiiya was essentially an imperialist 
to whom peace only prepared the State for w r ar. 

(e) On Education 


(i) Aristotle ort Education 

Aristotle's other idea relating to education is likewise not visible in 
Kautiiya. Aristotle laid very great emphasis on education* Children were 
to be trained by education "wish an eye to the state". 34 * The legislator was 
not to aim at the equalization of properties but a moderation in their 
amount, since it is "not possessions but the desires of mankind which 
require to be equalized"/ 47 Aristotle promulgated an eternal principle 
when he stated that '"the best laws, though sanctioned by every citizen of 
the State, will be of no avail unless the young are trained bv habit and 
education in the spirit of the constitution, if the laws are democratic, 
democratically, or oEigaichiodly, if the lawn are oligarchical"'. It is this 
adaptation of education to government that made for the permanence of 
const it ut ions/ 4 4 After repeating what he had said earlier, viz., that the 
legislator "shotikl direct his attention above all to the education of youth*', 
since the neglect of education did harm in the State, Aristotle put forward 
the case for the education of the youth, thus: 
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The citizen should be moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. For each government has a peculiar character which 
originally formed and which continues to preserve it. The character of 
democracy creates democracy * and the character of oligarchy creates 
oligarchy ; and always the better the character, the better the govern¬ 
ment*** 

(fi) Kaufiiya on Education 

Never was the relationship between education, character, and government 
so clearly and so magnificently stated as in the above passage in Aristotle, 
whose delineation of this vital problem had such a profound effect 
on the concept of citizenship and on the nature of government of the later 
Western world. In the elucidation of shiv question Aristotle scores a victory 
over Kantilya in whose work the relationship between education and govern¬ 
ment b unfortunately not visible, Wc need not infer from this that 
Kautilya was unaware either of the importance of education or of its relation^ 
ship to government. The importance of education, if wc take the bulk 
of the citizens, and, in particular, its bearing on the nature of government, 
is missing in the Artkai&stra ; but it b certainly noticeable if wc take the 
head of the State. ^Vhile describing the life of the king from the time he 
underwent the ceremony of tonsure onwards, Kautilya states that the king, 
as a student, shall learn the alphabet and arithmetic, study die triple Vcdm. 
the science of 5 nviksakT t the science of vfi rta and of dandaniti both in theory 
and practice, "wet and invariably keep company with aged professors of 
sciences in whom alone discipline has its firm root”, receive military lesions 
in the forenoon, hear itihasa (history) in the afternoon, and "during the 
rest of the day and night, he shall not only receive new lessons and revise 
old lessons, but shall hear over and over again what has not been dearly 
understood/** Kaufiiya then gives in the next sentence the importance of 
knowledge thus: "For from hearing (irula) ensues knowledge ; from know¬ 
ledge steady application (yoga ) is possible ; and from application self-posses 
sion (dtmamtta) is possible. That is what b meant by efficiency of learning' 1 
(vidya sdmerthyamy Kautilya finally explains the fruits of such perfect 
education, “The king who is well educated and disciplined in sciences, 
devoted to the good government of his subjects, and bent on doing good to 
the people, will enjoy the earth unopposed'' (vidydvinlto rdjE hi prajamm 
vinaye ralah aiirinyarii prithmm hhuhhte san^hhniahitc raiah ), aa * 

(iii) Criticism of Education in Kautilya 

In the above we have an ideal system of education so far as the head of 
the State is concerned, which had before it two objectives—the spirit of the 
constitution as the ancient Indians understood it* and the ultimate good of 
the people. These two objectives came very near those of Aristotle. But 
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while they help us to understand the rigorous training which the monarch 
in ancient India underwent, they do not enlighten us on the specific point 
in the above account of Aristotle, vizi, in what manner the generality of the 
citizens were trained with an eye to the State. Education in the Arisiotelcan 
sense was absent in India, where the orthodox method of study, while it 
undoubtedly developed character* remained rooted in die traditions of the 
past. When Kauiilya wrote that the duty of a youth {Brahmuc^jin) con¬ 
sisted in Seaming the Vedas, lire worship, ablutions, living by begging, 
and devotion to his teacher, even at the cost of bis own life, nr in the 
absence of his teacher, to the teacher's son, or to an elder classmate, 141 he 
had virtually slammed the donr of enterprise and free thinking on the 
face of the Youth of the country. Perhaps he could not help being the 
transmitter of the traditional type of education: the legacy to which he 
was an heir, particularly in the wide field of learning, was of the conserva¬ 
tive mould which he did not dare alter. Even while describing the 
education of the king as seen above, he was compelled to step along with 
his ancestors on the path of the iruth, the yoga (steady application), and 
the at mount ta (self-possession), although like a wise person lie left the third 
term vaguely undefined. It is a matter of misfortune that Kautilya, who 
had introduced many radical ideas in statecraft, and had the courage to 
reject the views of not only Manu and other great ancient sages but also 
of his own unnamed teacher, did not think it desirable to change the con¬ 
cept of education both for the ruler and for the youth of the country. 
Evidently this was not in his mind, pre-occupled as he was with the 
supreme need of rescuing the scriptures and the land from the wicked 
Nandas. 333 We may only suppose that if the great Maury an Prime 
Minister had advocated new ideas in the ancient system of education, he 
would not have failed to have received an all-round denunciation which 
lie got for his statecraft at the hands of die champions of orthodoxy who 
came long after him, like the illustrious Rfmabhatia (seventh century A-n r ) aj:i 
So far as our study is concerned, KautHya’s adherence, without any modi¬ 
fication whatsoever, to the ancient system of education, precludes any 
comparison between it and that which Aristotle had so boldly advocated 
not only for the youth of the latter's State but for those of all Time, 

3 . W II ERE ARISTOTLE AM> KAUTILYA MEET 
(a) Comparison in General 

Notwithstanding the wide divergence between the two great thinkers in 
the matter of education, it is worthwhile seeing how far they approached 
each other in regard to the functions of the State in general On the 
whole, there was nothing fundamentally different between the views of 
Aristotle and those of Kautilya concerning the fund ions which the State 
had 10 perform by way of having self-sufficiency in food, encouraging arts* 
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maintaining an adequate army, looking after religion, and having enough 
revenue for internal and external purposes. These basic functions of the 
State appear to have been common to the Creek and Indian political 
thinkers. 


(f») Justice and the State 

If we study a little deeper we find that there are still other points of 
comparison between the two great writers. These are, firstly, in regard 
to the relationship between justice and the State. According to Aristotle, 
the State rests upon justice. He amplifies this bv saying that "no govern’ 
ment can stand which is not founded upon justice",** 4 Kaujilya echoes 
the same idea but in a different way, thus: 

As the duty of the king consists in protecting his subjects with justice, 
its observance leads him in heaven. He who does not protect his people 
or upsets the social order wields his royal sceptre (danda) in vein. It 
is power and power alone which, exercised by the king impartially and 
in proper non to guilt, either over his son or his enemv. maintains both 
this world arid the next,*** 

(e) Care of Virtue 

The second common idea between the two great thinkers is that the State 
must have a care of virtue. 1 ** Since Kautilya maintained that the king, 
as the head of the State, was to overthrow the aggregate of six enemies 
(lust, anger, greed, vanity, haughtiness, and overjoy), to restrain the organs 
of the senses, and to keep away from unrighteous transactions “ T it follows 
that the State in Kautilya was not only brought into existence in an 
atmosphere of virtue hut that it look care of virtue throughout its career. 

(d) Happiness 

The third concept which is common to Aristotle and Kautilya relates to 
happiness. Aristotle's idea of happiness in relation to the State requires 
some clarification. In an earlier context while criticising Socrates' theorv 
(as given in Plato s Republic) that the legislator must make the whole 
State happy, Aristotle writes that “the whole cannot be happy unless most 
or all, or some of its parts enjoy happiness”. He qualifies this in the next 
sentence thus: "In this respect happiness is not like the even principle 
in numbers, which may exist only in the whole, but in none of the parts - 
not so happiness.”•» But in a later context, the great philosopher, while 
dealing with the governing classes, writes the following: , . f or happiness 
cannot exist without virtue, and a city is not to be termed happy in regard 
to a portion of the citizens, but in regard to them air .* 51 Evidently the 
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all in the last sente nee is to be equated with the whole in the earlier 
passage. But Aristotle does not press this point further. What appears 
dear from his discussion is that the State should aim at the happiness oi 
the largest number of people, 

Kautiha likewise lays stress on happiness but in clear terms thus: "In 
the happiness of his subjects lies bb (the king’s) happiness : in their wel¬ 
fare his welfare; whatever pleases him he shall not consider good but 
whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider good 1 ' (prajasukhe sukham 
rajilak prajan&m ai kite kitam nu-utmaptiyam HUam mjnah prajandm fu 
priyath hiUtrn^** We shall see below p while narrating the qualities of 
a good country, wdiich fonned one of the seven Elements of the State, that 
kautilya had some specific ideas in his mind, when he wtoic about the 
happiness of the people* It might he observed here that he was vigorously 
opposed to the impoverishment of the people ; and that he recommended 
remedial measures against such a danger, since impoverishment and dis- 
content w r ere potent causes of trouble within a country ; while it was only 
in their loyalty that all otlier good qualities had their strength .** 1 
kautilya's idea of happiness, therefore, obviously referred more to the 
material existence of the people rather than to their aesthetic plane which 
perhaps was also included in the concept of Aristotle. 

(e) Good Life 

The fourth idea in Aristotle relating to the end of the Stale refers to good 
life. Aristotle's arguments in this regard ane interesting. Since men are 
by nature political animals, even when they do not require one another's 
help, they desire to live together all the same, and "are brought together 
by their common interests in proportion as they severally attain to any 
measure of well-being. This is certainly the chief end, both of individuals 
and of States." His elucidation of this point in the following lines reflects 
the temperament of the Greeks of that age. "And also for the sake of 
mere life (in which there is possibly some noble element) mankind meet 
together and maintain the political community, so Jong as the evils of 
existence do not greatly overbalance the good- And we all see that men 
cling to life even in the midst of misfortune* seeming to find in it a natural 
sweetness and happiness /’ 3 * 3 But in an earlier context Aristotle main¬ 
tained that the "State comes into existence^ originating in the hare needs 
of life, and continuing in existence for the sake of a good life"/** And 
later on he comes almost to accept the view which he appears to have once 
rejected, in the following statement: A State <F is a community of well- 
being in families and aggregation of families, for die sake of a perfect 
and self sufficing life "/* 4 

Leaving aside the point that a perfect life is not necessarily a good life, 
it is clear that in the statement that "men cling to life even in the midst 
of misfortune* seeming to find in it a natural sweetness and happiness", 
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Aristotle had echoed Lilt- plaintive cry of the later Greeks, who reconciled 
their unfortunate lot with the exigencies of the times, and who were so 
unlike their earlier robust countrymen, who had made no compromise with 
the desperate situations which had faced them. What else but this 
compromising attitude was left to Aristotle when his two great erstwhile 
royal masters, the Macedonian Conquerors. Philip and Alexander, had 
destroyed the last traces of die independence of the Greeks, and compelled 
them to lead only good but not valiant and independent lives? 

I here is nothing of die Aristotelian spirit of reconciliation with despair 
in the Arthaiaitm of Kautilya who, if he stood for anything, was against 
compromise on fundamentals. It was stated above that he gave no lath 
tude to the king in regard to the latter's duty to his people: the king was 
to consider that good which his subjects considered good, Wc have also 
seen in the earlier pages of this work that the king, who was well educated 
and disciplined in sciences, devoted to the good government of his sub* 
jects, and bent on doing good to ail the people, was sure to enjoy the 
earth unopposed. 3 ” These statements make it perfectly clear that the 
good of ail the people was the most important end in view of the State 
in ancient India, But Kautilya was not concerned with the perfect life 
winch Aristotle had in view, since, according to the ancient Indian concept, 
such perfect life was commensurate with the fulfilment of the respective 
utics which had been ordained since time immemorial to each of the 
four castes and the four religious orders, and which could not be trans¬ 
gressed without the fear of incurring the gravest of punishments. We may 
recount here the injunction of Kautilya: “This people {loka) t consisting 
of four castes and four orders of religious lire, when governed by the king 
with his sceptre, wdl keep to their respective paths, devotedly adhering to 
their respective duties and occupations.”* With the firm setting of the 
classical tmdttmn around him, it is futile to expect of Kat.tilva that he 
should have had any other concept than the one given above of the perfect 

Iwiety 11 WRS cX P ecled ot lllc varimJS cla **» i he people in the Indian 
J, THE CITIZENS AND THE STATE 

1. ARISTOTLE ON CITIZENSHIP 

On two important topics there was wide divergence between Aristotle and 
Kauplya These are the concept of citizenship and the method of treat- 
ment of tbm subjects. 1 he former will lead us to an elucidation of the 
!dca of citizenship and its corollary, the concept of rights ; and the lattir 
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with the education that was to be imparted by the Slate. Aristotle dwells 
ort the importance of citizenship on many occasions thereby suggesting [ha 4 
according to him, it was a question of fundamental importance. He stales 
that a good man is not necessarily a good citizen. The latter should know¬ 
how to govern like a freeman, and how to obey like a freeman. These are 
the two virtues of a citizen which are riot ihe same which a good man 
in [gin possess, although in an ideal State they may coincide. 34 * Who P then, 
was a citizen? In defining a citizen, he wants dial what he says is Lme of 
democracies,, and not necessarily of oilier States . 311 Speaking in general, 
he says Lhat "he who has the power to take pari in the deliberative or 
judicial administration of any State is said by us to be a citizen of that 
Stale" ; while a State "is a body of citizens sufficing for die purposes of 
life”. 3 " Therefore, the main criterion is that if men shared in the govern¬ 
ment of the State, thej were citizens , 371 

2. CRITICISM OF ARISTOTLE'S CON C E FT OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

(a) His Partisan Spirit 

Aristotle's avowed partisan spirit is apparent when he describes the character 
of the citizens. He says that the character of the citizens "can be easily 
understood by any one who casts his eye on the more celebrated States of 
Hellas, and generally on the distribution of races in the habitable world ”, 3111 
About the former, that is, the "celebrated States of Hellas" (Greece), he 
was certainly in a position to write with authority, although during his days 
the greatest of them, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Corinth, had already 
fallen low and were on their decline. But on what grounds he could pass 
any judgment on "the distribution of races in the habitable world” passes 
one's coni prehension, since he has not given any evidence of his ever having 
personally visited any other part of the world. Leaving aside the Greek 
States and Macedonia, Even when he writes uf the Indian kings, it was 
only what he had gathered from Skylax. This was Skylax of Karyanda, the 
commander of the Persian Emperor Darius (521485 b.c}, whom die latter 
had dispatched soon after his accession to find out die feasibility of a sea 
voyage from the mouth of the Indus to Persia. Sky lax's fleet was assembled 
on the upper waters of the Punjab in the Gandhara region. Sailing dow n 
the Indus to the west, he reached the Red Sea within thirteen 
months * 311 


(fc) The Source of Hh Information 

Here wc have the source of information which refers to a province of India, 
and on the basis of which Aristotle, we think, has generalized in regard to 
the Asiatics. But it is worthwhile noting what he says after stating that 
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one should see the celebrated Slates of Greece and the races in the habitable 
world: 

Those who live in a cold climate and in (northern) Europe arc full of 
spirit, but wanting in intelligence and skill; and. therefore, they keep 
their freedom, but have no political organization, and are incapable of 
tuling over others. Whereas the natives of Asia arc intelligent and in¬ 
ventive, but they are wanting in spirit, and, therefore, are always in a 
.State of subjection and slavery, lit it the Hellenistic race, which is situated 
between them, is likewise Intermediate in character, being high spirited 
and also intelligent. Hence it continues free, and is the best governed 
of any nation, and if it could be formed into one State, would be able 
to rule the world, 1 rj 

(?) Hit Estimate of the Hellenes 

Aristotle erred not only in his estimate of the Asiatics but also in that of the 
Hellenes; and in his admiration of the latter suggested a solution which 
lie had elsewhere condemned. We may best dispense with the second point. 
1 l has been seen above that he was averse to conquest and to empire¬ 
building, He maintained that an empire was unnecessary for the happiness 
of States." 1 And yet he seems to imply in ihc above passage that if only 
the Greeks could form themselves into one State, they would be able to 
rule die world! That is, he would give to the Greeks what he denied to 
the tyrants and die Asiatics, viz., the right of ruling over others. But un¬ 
fortunately in his days the Greeks had fallen so low dial there was no 
chance whatsoever ol their ever realizing his dream I 
This brings us to the first part of the above passage relating to die 
character of the Greeks and the nature of their rule. Here, too, the great 
Greek political philosopher is unhistorical. He affirms, we may be per- 
muted to repeat, drat the Hellenes continued to be free, and that they were 
the best governed of any nation. In a later context he repeats the encomium 
which he had bestowed on the government of the Greeks thus: "W hereas 
even the Hellenes of the present day, who are reputed to be best governed" ; 
although in the next part of die same sentence he admitted that their legist 
lators. who gave them their constitutions, did not frame their governments 
w,th regard to their best end, or gave them laws and education with a view 
to all the virtues, having fallen back "in a vulgar spirit" which promised 
to be more useful and profitable."* 


(d) Criticism of His Estimate of Greek Character and Political 

Inslitutwm 

Was Aristotle correct in the estimate of either die character of the Greeks 
or of the nature of their government? We have to follow the course of 
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event* in the history of Greece during this age, and in particular listen to 
what one of the greatest historians of the early times, Thucydides, had to 
say on the nature of the government of the Greeks, Before the dap of 
Aristotle the Greek City States were moving fast u> their great crisis which 
came in the shape of the Peloponnesian War. But already in the fifth 
century b,c. p almost every State in Greece was either a decided oligarchy 
or a decided democracy or a tonlirmed tyranny, and practised a novel 
method of imposing the rule of those who were in power, viz, r getting rid 
altogether of the most dangerous section of their opponents. The result 
of this most uncompromising and fatal spirit of revenge was internal dissem 
sion and its accompanying evils of revival of old jealousies and calling in a 
common nomHdlcnistic enemy to solve local feuds. The history of the 
Ciiy States of the island of Naxos, Miletus, and Epidamnus only proves 
that this disease had already set in amongst the Greeks. Thucydides, while 
describing the opening phase of the great Peloponnesian War which was 
fought between Athens, on the one side, and Sparta, on the other, with 
almost all the Greek States joining one or the other party, gives a vivid 
picture of the disease winch the Greeks themselves called Stasis, i.e. taking 
up a definite stand in a State with the malicious intention of ruining the 
opposite party.* 1 * 

How virulently this epidemic of stasis was spreading, and what havoc it 
w r as earning among the Greeks is also related by the same great historian 
thus: What in ordinary times would be defects of character, laid claim now 
to be considered as excellences of character. ' Reckless daring was held to 
be loyal courage ; prudent delay was the excuse of a coward ; moderation 
was the disguise of unmanly weakness; to know everything was to do 
nothing. The lover of violence was always trusted, and his opponent 
suspected. + * * The tie of party was stronger than that of blood, because a 
partisan was more ready to dare without asking why”*" 

The effect of all this on the public and private life of the Greeks was 
both lasting and profound. Family life and affection were replaced by dubs 
and coteries : simplicity and straightforwardness were laughed at; and, so 
far as government was concerned, as Thucydides relates, party principles 
became corrupt, and the “life-giving middle class'' was destroyed. Love 
of power originating in avarice and ambition, according to the same great 
historian, and party spirit were mainly responsible for ushering in evils 
which completely undermined the political life of the Greeks. 3 ** 

Now Aristotle wTote some sixty or seventy years after Thucydides. 3 ** If 
by the time of Thucydides, as that great historian candidly admits, Greece 
had already fallen on evil days; if the life-blood of the city .Slates was 
already poisoned and had become feverish ; if ihe true end of the State, as 
he imagined it, was no longer pursued ; and if every organ of the State 
had lost its healthy and natural action, 311 one cannot understand on what 
justifiable grounds Aristotle could have maintained that during his o^ri 
□gc the Hellenes were the best governed people in the world I We have 
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to discount this particular part of Aristotle’s study as being altogether tin- 
his tox ica I and prejudiced. Indeed, viewed in the light of the Impartial 
observations of Thucydides. Aristotle’s work, particularly Book V in some 
editions, and Book VIII in others., has been condemned as a treatise on the 
pathology of Greek s^>c^ety. , " , If this judgment has already been passed by 
historians on Aristotle’s famous work, we may wonder whether we have to 
pursue further the conrept of citizensliip which that great Greek political 
thinker has given in the particular part of the book mentioned above, or 
be content with noting a few observations which would he germane to our 
study. 


(e) Lasting Effect of His Concept of Citizenship 

1 here is no denying the fact that Aristotle gave expression to a new concept 
of citizenship to the world. This is particularly true of one aspect of citizen* 
ship which, in the long run, was to have the most lasting effect on the 
history of all later progressive governments. It relates to rights. Accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, residence in a place did not make a person a citizen of Lhaf 
locality ; nor did the enjoyment of legal rights of suing and of being sued 
make a man a citizen.” 1 Nor was it enough if a man's parents were citi¬ 
zens ; 5,s nor was usage a criterion of citizenship ; S,J nor was it citizenship 
in which a citizen shared in the administration of justice and in offices,” 4 
An approved citizen is one who knows how to obey.” 1 Aristotle laid down in 
ihe last definition an eternal principle of citizenship for posterity to follow. 

( f) Aristotle's Concept of Citizenship in terms of the End of the State 

In order to find out how far the above view relating to citizenship was 
obtainable in India in the age of Kautilya, we have, firstly, to study it 
together with Aristotle’s view on the end of the State; secondly, to see 
whether Kautilya provided for citizens participating in the administration 
of the State ; and, thirdly, to ascertain whether any theory of rights is dis¬ 
cernible in the Arthaidstra, And in so doing we shall have to traverse some 
part of the ground already covered. 

On the first point we have to remember here what was said above in 
regard to the good life for all Lhat was to he aimed at by the State. Al¬ 
though Aristotle maintained in one context, as remarked earlier, that a 
good man was not necessarily a good citizen, yet in another connexion he 
affirmed that the virtue of a citizen was identical with that of a good man 
in a perfect State.” 4 Since Aristotle lapses into the mood of a visionary- 
in search of an idea] State, more after the pattern of his great teacher Plato 
than after the model of a practical statesman, we may take his description 
of a citizen in a perfect State as being suitable for our purpose In other 
words, whatever rights a citizen possessed, so it appears, were meant only 
for the furtherance of common good. It is only in this sense that one can 
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interpret his statement that "all must have the virtue of the good citizen— 
dins, and thus only, can the State be perfect: but they will not have the 
virtue of a good man, unless we assume that in the good State all the citizens 
must be good". 3 "* 

If goodness is the ultimate end of the State, the question arises: is it 
necessarily attained only by having rights or could it be secured by any 
scheme of social order which taught the people to live within bounds, to 
perform dieir allotted duties, and thereby to add to social good and yet to 
jjossess certain rights? When we discuss the State in Aristotle, we should 
remember that it did not comprise classes of people whose duties had been 
Jixed for them by immemorial usage. It is no wonder, therefore,, that 
Aristotle is constrained to talk in terms of rights which, when properly 
exercised* were to enable them to lead a happy and good life. The same 
objective was reached in the Arthaidstm of Kautilya, and in ancient India* 
where the respective duties of the different classes of people compelled them 
to work in a vast social order of co-ordinated partnership, in which there was 
no possibility of one order's or class' encroaching on the duties of another 
without coming under the influence of law and the opprobrium of time- 
honoured custom. Moreover, if rights, in the Aristotelenn sense, in the long 
run, were merely privileges that enabled one to participate in government 
and to share in the honours of the State, that freedom w r as conceded by 
Kautilya-to the citizens of his Stale, whose active assistance was perennially 
needed for the efficient working of the vast and complicated governmental 
machinery described by die great Indian political thinker. 

3 + u I D THE ANCIENT INDIANS POSSESS A THEORY 

OF RIGHTS? 

{a) Divergent Theories among Modem Indian Scholars 

At this stage we might ask the question: Bid the ancient Indians ever 
possess a theory of rights? Opinion seems to be divided on this question 
among Indian scholars. On the one hand, we have the late Professor 
Altekar and Professor V + IV Varma maintaining Lhai the Indian political 
thinkers did not dwell on any theory of rights, since the concept of dharma 
covered the basic principles involved in the theory of rights, duties, and 
freedom. On the other hand. Professor U. N. Ghoshal mentions the civil 
rights not only of individuals hut even of classes and communities. 

(h) Professor AHefotfs Theory 


(i) The Theory Stated 

We may first take up the view of Frofessor Altekar, “While discussing 
die relations between the State and the citizen the political science (rid) 

31 
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seeks mainly to define the mutual rights of the two parties. Hindu consti¬ 
tutional writer* have approached the problem from quite a different point 
of view." They usually describe not the rights of the citizens, but the dudes 
of the State ; the former are to be inferred from the latter. Similarly they 
discuss the duties of the citizens, from which we are to indirectly infer the 
extent of the control the State could exercise over its subjects. In our 
ancient works, therefore, there is no systematic discussion of the problem 
from the point of view of the rights of cither party. European writers, whe¬ 
ther of the ancient or modern times, further look at the question from a 
purely secular and constitutional point or view. They separate the civic 
and political life of the citizen from his religious and moral life ; and define 
rights as against the State, which is often assumed lo be hostile to them. 
Ancient Hindu writers, on the other hand, considered the political duties of 
the citizen as part of his general duties (dhanna), and assumed that normally 
there should he no conflict between the State and citizen, necessitating a 
cl car-cut definition of the rights and obligations of both. The very aim of 
the State was to promote the all-sided progress of the citizens both in this 
life and the life to come.’ 11 

{if) Evaluation of Professor AttekaPs Theory 

The above is neither an appreciation of the Indian concept of rights nor 
an undemanding of the Western theory of rights. It abounds more in half 
truths (han in principles. The above passage from the learned Professor's 
work starts with the dictum thai Political -Science, while discussing the rela¬ 
tions between the States and the individual, seeks mainly to define the mutual 
rights of the two parties, This is a confused way of expressing the functions 
and end of the State in the elucidation of which the political scientist 
attempts to solve the problem whether the State is an end in itself or whether 
it ts merely a means to enable the individuals to realize their ends. In 
doing so. the political scientist has not only to give the theories relating to 
the State but also those relating to the individual, to analyse the functions of 
the State, and to discuss the functions in regard to the sovereignty of the 
State, on the one hand, and the liberty of the individual, on the other so 
as to bring out their mutual interdependence. 1 ” Therefore, anv postuab 
lion of the theory that Political Science is mainiy concerned with ihe 
“mutual rights of both the parlies" would lie stating the principle in an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory manner. 

European Authors have not ignored the Moral Side of Mart, Professor 
Alu-kar further maintains that European writers, “whether of the ancient 
or the modern times", looted at the question of rights “from a purely 
secular and constitutional point of view” separated the civic and political 
life of the citizen from his religious and moral life, and defined his rights as 
against the State “which is often assumed to be hostile to them" The 
statement that Western authors of the ancient or modern times examined 
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the cjuestion of rights purely from the secular and constitutional points of 
view is incorrect. The reader has only to remember what hits been said 
about die Aristotelean concept of citizenship as summarized above. Aristotle's 
insistence on virtue and moral good was not with a view to divorcing the 
civic and political life of the citizens from their religious and moral life 
but to unifying the political and moral sides of man. To some extent it is 
true that Western authors did not, as they do not, project their religious 
and moral ideas into the political sphere, while dealing with the vital 
problem of the State and the individual. But this is not equal to saying 
that they have either ignored or minimized the importance of the moral 
basis of both State and individual action. 

Examples of European Authors to prove the Above. A cursory study 
of the writings of souse modem Western writers on Politics will convince the 
reader that it is futile to generalize in the manner of Professor AUckar. 
Three examples may suffice to prove our point. Professor Harold Laski 
wrote thus: '"Every government is thus built upon a contingent moral 
obligation 3 As to how this statement has been elaborated by the eminent 
Western political i hanker is well known to all lIiosc who have studied his 
works. Professor II. T, Green bad expressed earlier die moral basis of the 
State thus: The only acts which it (the State) ought to enjoin or forbid 
are those of which the doing or not doing, from whatever motive, is necessary 
to the moral end of society,' 111 This is because, as Professor Melver 
rightly says, die law of the Stale, notwitbsLanding its universality, its coercive 
sanction, and its imperative will, can regulate "only the exterior order of 
society 1 ', touching the outer aspects of man** conduct,** 1 and not the moral 
domain over which no State lias any control. Those who would arbitrarily 
accuse modem Western political thinkers of divorcing morality from State 
action would do well to study Professor Maclver’s admirable exposition of 
this side of the vital question, when he discusses the larger issue of the 
limits of political control* 3 ” 

Deposing and Killing a Wicked King Not a Right in the Modern Sense. 
Professor Altekafs statements would seem to suggest that, unlike the 
Western political thinkers, the Indian theorists considered political duties 
as part of the general duties of the citizens, and assumed that normally 
‘there should be no conlltct between the State and the citizen, necessitating 
a clear-cut definition of the rights and obligations 1 '. This is far too specula¬ 
tive an assertion w hich could be accepted on the basis of either the dharma~ 
idslms or the mlUdstrw. As remarked in an earlier context, the only 
political right—if we might call it sol —which the smritLs and the Mahd- 
bhdrata conceded to the people was that of deposing and even killing their 
king, in case the latter failed to rule justly, proved to be voluptuous, mean, 
and deceitful, and misused the right of wielding die da 7 }da or punish¬ 
ment. Kauplya echoed the view of the smtitis when he wrote thus: “ But 
an erring king, who is bent upon doing what is against the science {i.c, 
of da yd anlti) brings about destruction to himself and hU kingdom by 
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Even in this case, it is not stated as a right in 
die modern sense, that is. a privilege granted by the State lo the people 
Tor being used against itself, but only as a measure which, might be used 
by the people in a contingency when the Jung ruled unjusdy and misused 
his powers. We have only to realise here that such a contingency could 
not arise always, and that the people could nut exercise the drastic privi¬ 
lege of deposing and killing their monarch on all occasions, in view or 
the sacred halo which Manu had created around the person of the king, 
whom he eulogized in die highest terms as "a great divinity in human 
form’ . i ’- The above measure has to be studied along with another one 
which Kautilya has laid down, and which wc have discussed above in 
connection with the arajata theory, it is this that "when wealth and 
honour are discontinued, such a king may be abandoned".” 1 It must 
be admitted that this injunction as well as the previous one smacks of 
a political privilege in the sense that both were laid down as a possibility 
on t it part of the people. Hut they were to be used under the greatest 
provocation. I’erhaps the second privilege of deserting a wicked ruler 
may be considered as a right of the people, since perhaps Kan til ya had 
actually pm it into practice against the Nandas, 

Beyond this we fail to see where exactly, either in the smritts or else¬ 
where, the State gave to the citizens any political rights or‘denned the 
latter m relation to its own rights. Professor AUekar has merely assumed 
that there were political rights without either naming or defining Lhcm 
As regards any conflict between the State and the citizens, the smriiis are 
very dtar on the subordinate position of the latter. Whatever may be 
the possibility of a conflict between the State and die citizens, according 
to any other work, in the Arttmsastra of Kaujflya it certainly does not 
exist In ^ connection it is worthwhile noting that on two occasions 
, fuI,y t * L!lCr, b«s the calamities that overtook kings. These he divided 
into providential and human. Among the former he classed eight kinds 
of calamities fire, floods, pestilential diseases, famine, rats, deers sements 
■„d demon,. Among lh c int™. collide, he .nendon,^ 
arising from a minister, divided rule between father and son or between 
two brothers, a blind king, or a king who erred against the science of 
Politics, a diseased king, a new kmg, a weak but high bom king, a strong 
hut low bom kmg. and the destruction of crops and grains, In the above 
list of internal calamity, the contingency' of people's having recourse to 
the drastic measure o deposing or even killing the king is obviously in 
connects with the ruler who had erred against the or die science 

of Politics discussed above. Among die external calamities. Kautilva 
mentions foreign rule,- This is hy itself enough to demonstrate ‘that 
during h's age any trouble arising out of the peoples vindicating their 
socalied right of deposing then king was practically non-existent, although 
strange enough, he himself was instrumental in overthrowing the lawful 
rulers, the Nandas, as he admits towards the end of his book I 1 '* 
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Guiding Citizen* to the Next World u*as not the Function of the Stair. 
Finally, in regard to the end of the State, Professor Ahekar rightly affirms 
that it was directed to promote the all-sided progress of the citizens in this 
life. But when be adds to that sentence the words "and the life to conic", 
one feels that die learned Professor went beyond the injunctions laid 
down in the classical texts in this behalf, ft is not unlikely that the 
alleged duty of the State to lead the citizen to the life to come might have 
been based on statements like these occurring in the Mmusmpli. In Lliis 
work, for instance, one whole chapter zs devoted to die question of the 
transmigration of souls ; and while recounting the various penalties in 
the next life for sins committed in this world, it is related in it that a 
Brahman,, a Ksatriya, a Vaiiya r and a &udra* if they fell off from their 
respective duties* would become a particular preta (or spirit named), or 
servants of the Dasyus, after migrating into despicable bodies, 3 ** Passages 
like these cannot he interpreted to mean maxims for the guidance of the 
State in regard to the life of the citizens in the next world, We could 
take them only as warnings to those who might think of transgressing the 
duties imposed on them by usage and by the smritis . The duly of looking 
after the material and moral interests of all sections of the people w r as 
undoubtedly that of the State, but not that of leading them to the next 
world which was a matter that was left entirely to the tnvitiiduals them¬ 
selves. It does noL appear from any ancient 5 ext that the State usurped 
to itself this heavenly duty in die purely mundane surroundings in which 
it moved. 

Conclusion in regard to the Alleged Political Rights, in regard to the 
so called political rights, therefore. It may be concluded that* excepting the 
tacit sanction of deposing and even killing a wilfully and persistently 
wicked, monarch, and the right of deserting a tyrannical ruler, there were 
no other privileges which amounted to rights that were conceded to the 
people in the ancient times, 

(c) Professor GhoshaFs Theory 
(i) The Theory Stated 

One of the reasons why some modem Indian scholars are inclined to 
think that there were political rights in the ancient days is due to the 
fact that they seem to have confounded immunities with political rights, 
particularly the civil, economic, and legal rights, which thinkers like 
Kant Liya have elaborately given. An Instance of Immunities being con¬ 
found ed with rights is afforded in the theory propounded by Professor U. 
N. Ghoshal. According to this eminent historian, individuals, classes, and 
the community had all civil right** These referred to the upper classes 
of people: 
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1 he rights accorded to the individuals of the upper classes in the last 
and most complete sense of the foregoing passage (Vijrni, ill 45-46; 
V asistba. Ill 24; Baudhayana, II 2, 4; 16-18) comprise those of self- 
defence and defence of the social order (based upon the strict rules of 
intermarriage between the castes) as well as that of protection of the 
neatest and most honoured persons and the most cherished dumb 
animals. 

Elaborating this view towards the end of his illuminating book, 
Professor Ghosal recounts again the civil rights as he understands them, 
and as given in the "two early Smftis of Vasiytha and BaudMyana" and 
by the later work ttptiivmrfi. If we are to conclude from the next author 
he mentions, Manu also seems to have followed them. Professor Ghosted’* 
arguments may he cited in order to understand his view point! 


The above view of the popular rights is set forth by the Smrlu side 
by side with their idea of the Kyatriya's exclusive occupation of bearing 
arms in accordance with the law of the social order. This illustrates 
once more the characteristic .Siniti principle of adjustment of the law 
to the needs uf the people. Supplementing these private rights of the 
individuals, BhTshtua in the lUtihabharcita advocates not only the passive 
resistance of the subjects against a bad or an incompetent ruler, but he 
also condones or even approves of their armed rising for slaying a tyrant. 

Professor Ghoshal concludes by saying; ' The Brahmanical authors in 
general asserted the claim of their class to private rights of persons and 
property and to public rights on special occasions, while their Buddhist 
and Jain a rivals failed to make any systematic or serious attach upon those 
claims."*** * 

(ti) Evaluation of Professor GhoshaVi Thtoty; Immunities Explained 

There seems to be no doubt that, if not in the age of the smrtis. 
certainly in (that) of Kautilya, the State acknowledged the rights of the 
people. But it is doubtful whether we have to agree with the learned 
Professor when he states that individuals, classes, and communities, and 
in particular, the upper classes, possessed civil rights. Leaving aside the 
point whether one would be justified in studying the sources, as Professor 
Ghosal does—Vasistha and Baud hay ana preceding Manu— without assign¬ 
ing valid reasons for such a procedure, one cannot help stating that 
Professor Ghoshal has confounded righu with immunities in his enumera 
tion of civil rights. We admit that, according to the modem concept, 
civil rights are considered as legal immunities enjoyed bv the citizens But 
it is essential that such immunities are protected by the State against 
interference, and that, at the same time, they are guaranteed against other 
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persons and against the State itself-* 111 There may be no objection to 
consider the rights mentioned by Professor Ghoshal as immunities 
guaranteed by the State to certain sections of the people. 

ft was not Upper Classes but all Classes Who enjoyed Immunities. 
Incidentally we may mention that it was not only the upper sections, that 
is. the brahmans, who were privileged to have recourse to professions out¬ 
side their normal and prescribed spheres. That concession was given by 
Marui co ail the other classes—the Ksatriyas, tile Vaisyas, and even the 
Sudras. The Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas could be employed by wealthy 
brahmans, if they were distressed for a livelihood.*** Just as a Brahman, 
unable to Subsist by his special profession, could live according to the law 
applicable to the Ksatriyas, so also the latter could list, in distressed 
circumstances, according to the Vuisya mode of life but could not have 
recourse to agriculture, both the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas could sell 
the commodities usually sold by the Vaisyas but with some restrictions,*" 
•\ Vaijya, unable to subsist by his own duties, could maintain himself by a 
Siidra's mode of life, provided he avoided certain forbidden acts*** 
Learning, mechanical arts, work for wages, service, rearing cattle, traffic, 
agriculture, contentment (with little) alms, and receiving interest on 
money were the ten modes of subsistence permitted by Manu to all classes 
in times of distress.*** Likewise Manu enjoined seven lawful modes of 
acquiring property to all communities—inheritance, finding or friendly 
donations, purchase, conquest, lending at interest, performance of work, 
and acceptance of gifts from virtuous men.*** 

Upper Classes were ttol Privileged Classes. From the above it is clear 
that it was not only the upper classes, the Brahmans, who enjoyed the 
privilege of living by professions other than their legitimate and prescribed 
ones but ail classes of people. Manu gave the freedom to live by trades 
other than those which he himself had sanctioned to ail communities. 
We cannot, therefore, single out any upper class like the Brahmans from 
amongst the rest of the communities, as being entitled, for instance, to 
take up arms (which was essentially the duty of the Ksatriyas) in the 
defence of either their own community or of the country. We have to 
interpret the freedom given to the Brahmans in the context of the general 
freedom given to ail castes, in order to realize that such concessions were 
not necessarily rights in the sense that that term was understood even in 
the later days of Kautilya. If we arc to accept the interpretation of 
Professor Ghosh a 1 that such latitude necessarily connoted a right given to 
the superior classes, then, we should take the following one, too, in the 
same sense with the resultant absurdity that might follow. In the 
Manusmriti it is said; “The taking of roots and of fniit from trees, wood 
for sacrificial fire, and of grass Tor feeding cows, Manu has declared to be 
no iheft.“*‘ f If it is true (hat adopting the profession of anns in times 
of distress was a special right given to the Brahmans, then, according to 
the above injunction, they were also given the right to steal roots, fruits 
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from trees, wood for sacrificial fire, and grass for cattle even in normal 
times! Nothing could be more absurd to imagine than that the great 
lawgiver should have ever thought of perpetuating an iniquity u! this 
type! 

Immunities were more Indulgences than Rights. We have* therefore, to 
reject the theory that Lhe special concessions given to the upper classes 
necessarily meant rights or privileges which they could claim. We could 
perhaps belter appreciate the theory of immunities mentioned above in 
the sense that they were certain indulgences granted to the various classes 
to tide over times of difficulty. The explicit ban put on them by way 
of not allowing lhe communities to do certain specified duties, points to 
Lhe fact that such latitude as was given to them could not have been used 
by them in normal times. This removes from the theory any semblance 
of rights which, as stated above, are privileges granted by the State to an 
individual or individuals against others and against itself, Viewed from 
the modem standpoint, they were not even legal immunities, since the 
State that granted them did not protect any one of the four castes against 
interference by the remaining castes. The essential idea behind a right, 
viz,, that it could be used either against the State itself or against other 
members of the society, is absent in the immunities mentioned above 
They cannot be compared with the so-called natural rights in the sense of 
being inalienable under the law of nature. 4 * 1 We have, therefore, to seek 
elsewhere for a concept of rights that would satisfy two conditions: (a) 
their relationship to the contemporary standards; and (b) Lheir relation¬ 
ship to the concept of freedom as it then prevailed. 

4. CONCEPT OF RIGHTS IN KAUTlt-YA 
(<i) Introduction 

Both these considerations lead us to the times of Kauplya. when we see 
for the first time the formulation of what may be termed rights even in 
the modern sense, that is* privileges given by the State which the State 
itself was not m a position to subvert, and which could be claimed by 
the individuals even against the State. A careful analysis of the Art ha 
Mstra of K anti Ip reveals that that thinker made provision for three 
different kinds of rights^-rivil rights, economic rights, and legal rights. 
As already narrated, the times in which he lived precluded any idea of 
political righis being granted to the citizens. But there is hardly any 
doubt that Kaiuilya was both sincere and definite about these three tvpes 
of rights which he conceded to the citizens. 
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(b) Rights in Kaitliiya Enumerated; Civil Rights 
(i) Rights of Women 

Wc $hall first deal with civil rights as mentioned by Kautilya, By the 
term civil rights wc may understand the rights and privileges which the 
State creates and protects for its subjects,"* The first of the civil rights 
refers to women. Kautilya has a great deal to say about women. But 
the rights which he has given to them make interesting reading. He gave 
them the right to certain types of property, thus: "Means of subsistence 
(vrittt), jewellery (nbtidhya-aniyamah) constitute what is called the pro¬ 
perty of a woman. Means of subsistence valued at above two thousand 
(payas) shall be endowed (in her name). There is no limit to jewellery." 
It was no guilt on her part to make use of this property in maintaining 
her son, daughter-in-law, and herself, particularly when her absentee 
husband had made no provision for her maintenance. This property 
could be used by the husband only in calamities, diseases, famines, warding 
oil dangers, and charitable gifts. The minute rules made in this connec¬ 
tion ns well as in the case of widows, who remarried, are truly enlightening 
in the sense that the State made definite provision to safeguard the interests 
of the wife even against her husband, and to protect her property in certain 
circumstances. 

It is interesting to note that Kautilya prohibited a widow after re¬ 
marriage from using her own property. “No woman with a son or sons 
shall {after remarriage) be at liberty to make free use of her own property 
(itldhana) ; for that property of hers, her sons shall receive.” Further, 
oti the death of the wife, the law prevented the husband from acquiring 
l |er property* Her sons and daughters were to divide her property amongst 
themselves, in the absence of the sons, it went to the daughters; and it 
was only in their absence that the husband could claim only the Sulka 
(or amount of money which had heen given to her), while her relatives 
were entitled to retake whatever in the shape of dowry or gifts had been 
given by them to her. 11 " In the above regulations we see that the State 
protected the Interests of the sons against their own father! 

Woman's Right to Property in Manu. Kautilya had evidently the 
following ordinance of Manu in mind when he stated that the sons and 
daughters were to divide the property of their mother on her death, “But 
when the mother has died, all the uterine brothers and the uterine sisters 
shall equally divide the mother’s estate." 411 But in regard to the defini¬ 
tion of property, Kautilya was more comprehensive than Manu, who had 
laid down the following six-fold property of a woman—what was given 
before the nuptial fire, what was given on the bridal procession, what was 
given in token of love, and what was received from her brother, mother 
and father.* 11 While the resemblance between Kautilya and Manu in 
regard to the above two points i$ clear, that concerning the inviolability 
32 
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of the woman's properly in die shape of Jewellery h not visible in Kauplya* 
Manu had enjoined thus: Hp The ornaments which may have been worn 
by women during their husbands’ lifetime, his heirs shall not divide; 
those who divide them become out castes." 113 Here was, indeed, the State 
protecting the woman against her own children, all hough no other penalty 
excepting that of excommunication from society—which in those distant 
days was perhaps more poignant than punishment at the hands of the 
Superintendent of Jails!—was imposed on the erring children. 

Kautilya More Progressive than Manu: Widow Remarriage Permitted . 
But Kautilya was undoubtedly more advanced than Many in regard to the 
question of women, Manu had expressly forbidden the marriage of 
widows* although he had permitted the marriage of virgin widows. 414 
Kautilya not only gave a woman the right to remarriage on the death of 
her husband but laid down rules as regards her right to certain kinds of 
property. Further* it appears that she could marry as many times as 
she wanted on the death of each husband. This is inferred from the 
statement: "if a woman Isas as many male children by many husbands, 
then, she shall conserve her property in the same condition as she had 
received from her husbands/ 113 

Right for Maintenance Conceded, The woman was also given the 
right of maintenance (bharman). A woman who has the right to claim 
maintenance for an unlimited pcrirxl of time shall be given as much food 
and clothing as is necessary for her, or more than is necessary in proportion 
to the income of the maintained But she could not sue her husband for 
maintenance if she placed herself under the protection of any one belong¬ 
ing to her father-in-law** family, or if she began to live independently: 1,4 

Right of Divorce Granted, Kautilya 1 * injunctions in regard to divorce 
are of special interest to the modem world. He granted divorce to women 
in certain circumstances but denied to them the same in certain others. 
He writes: 

A woman hating her husband, cannot dissolve her marriage with him 
against his will. Nor eats a man dissolve his marriage with his wife 
against her will. But from mutual enmity divorce may be obtained 
(paraspamm difCmn moksah). If a man, apprehending danger from hi* 
wife, desires divorce (tnakmm iehchhct), he shall return to her whatever 
was given (on the occasoin of her marriage). If a woman, under the 
apprehension from her husband, desires divorce, she shall forfeit her 
claim to property. 

While Kautilya explicitly permitted divorce in the above cases, he pro¬ 
hibited it in marriages which had taken place according to certain specified 
rules, which he had given earlier. These were the following: the Bffa 
type of marriage in which a maiden was married for a couple of cows : 
the daiva type, in which a maiden was married to an officiating priest ; 
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die gandhart'd typer, in which there was a voluntary union o£ a maiden 
with her lover ; and the asura type, in which a maiden was married after 
receiving plenty of wealth (sulbi). He enjoined that marriages contracted 
in accordance with the customs of these four types of marriage could not 
be dissolved.* 1 * 

Ordinance on Divorce Relaxed . Eut this ordinance on divorce he later 
on relaxed, while dwelling at length on the question of Lhe remarriage of 
wives, who belonged to the &udra, Vattya, Ksatrip, and Brahman castes, 
and who had not given birth to children. They had to wait for the 
return of their husbands, who might have gone abroad, for a short time ; 
hut if they were such as had given birth to children, they were to wait for 
their absentee husbands for more than a year. If they were provided with 
maintenance* they were to wait for two yean. If they were not so pro¬ 
vided, then, wethto-do jimtis (or communities} were to provide them for 
either four or eight years. Then, the plat is should permit them to remarry* 
after receiving from them what had been presented to them on the occasion 
of their marriage. If the wife of an absentee husband lacked mainte¬ 
nance, and was deserted by the well-to-do jhatis, she could marry any 
one she liked, who was in a position to main tain her and relieve her of 
her misery. The right of remarriage, however, was denied to the wife of 
the king's servant, who was abroad. Bui if she bore children to a snvarria 
husband (Le. a second husband belonging io the same gotn a as her former 
husband), she was noL liable to contempt If the husband was a Brahman, 
who was studying abroad, and his wife had no issue, die had to wait for 
ten years; but if she had given birth io children* she had to wait for 
twelve years before remarriage. A young wife {human), who was wedded 
according to the customs of the first four kinds of marriage described above, 
whose husband had gone abroad, and was heard of, was to wait for him 
for a period of seven menses, provided he had not announced his depar¬ 
ture ; but if he had announced his departure, for a year. Kautilya then 
gives further details in regard to the right of remarriage in various other 
contingencies. 4,1 

Importance of the Above Rules regarding Foreign Travel Parentheti¬ 
cally we may observe here, before continuing with the main topic of the 
rights given to women by Kautilya, that the a hove passages have an 
important hearing on an aspect of Indian life which has been so often 
condemned by Western authors, and whose criticism has been taken for 
granted to be correct. This refers to the interesting question: did the 
ancient Indians ever go abroad for study or for other purposes? We need 
not cite here the oft-repeated charge against the ancient and later Indians 
that they confined themselves to within the boundaries of their country, 
and that they were averse to foreign travel. Whatever may be the truth 
of this charge in the later ages—when, too. it does not hold good!—it 
certainly cannot he maintained, so £ar as the history of the ancient times 
is concerned. We have shown elsewhere that this charge is entirely 
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unfounded- 41 * In the regulations cited just above, Kautiiya makes provi¬ 
sion twice for the remarriage of women, whose husbands had gone abroad 
ritiler for study or for a short lime, obviously for commercial purposes. 
General rules like those given above would not have been formulated if 
there had not been a sufficiently large number of persons, who had gone 
abroad lor specific purposes. Wc have, therefore, to take it as an estab¬ 
lished fact that in the Maun an age, people did go abroad for study or for 
other purposes. 

Summary of the Five Rights hitherto granted to Women . We may 
now continue with the subject of the right of divorce given to women by 
kautiiya. Jn all the cases mentioned above, the rights of the husbands 
were duly protected against those of their wives. From what has been 
narrated only about women* it is clear that they possessed the following 
rights, according to the Arthasdstra of Kauiilya: the right to property, (lie 
right to remarriage, the right to maintenance, the right to- earn an inde¬ 
pendent livelihood, and the right to divorce But the number and variety 
of fines imposed on women in the same chapter under the section 
Transgression anti Forbidden Transactions are a clear indication that, 
while he was prepared to gp a long way in the matter of granting freedom 
to them, he was loath to give them every kind of liberty that might come 
in their w'ay ol either their conjugal devotion to their husbands, or their 
duties in their households, and their general demeanour as members of 
society, UH 

Further Rights of Women : Right of Freedom from Torture, Jn 
addition to Lhe five rights mentioned above, which Kautiiya granted to 
women, he gave them an additional one. This refers to trial and the use 
of torture to elicit confession. It was more of a legal type than of a civil 
nature. We may mention it for the completeness of the subject dealing with 
women. Kautiiya ordained that, while those whose guilt was proved, should 
be subjected to torture, "women who are carrying or who have not passed 
a month after delivery", shall not be subjected to torture. As regards other 
women, he stated that "Torture of women shall be half of the prescribed 
standard. Or women with no exception may be subjected to the trial of 
cross examination {tvd&ytfmiyogo v g). 4a| 

Right to State Relief. Women possessed a seventh right. This related 
to State relief which will he mentioned below. 

Kautiiya and Menu in regard to the Rights of Women . Before we proceed 
to dte lhe next right in the category’ of civil rights, we may mention here 
that kautiiya bad gone far beyond the limits of Mann in regard to the 
rights which the latter had granted to women. That great lawgiver of 
antiquity had merely stated that the right of women to property was not 
lost by limitations, 433 The careful distinction which Kautiiya made in 
regard to the position of the wife, the provision he made to safeguard her 
interests against those of her husband and sons, and the ndes he formulated 
to protect the claims of the husband, are naturally missing in the earlier 
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and comparatively more orthodox surroundings in which Maim wrote his 
celebrated work. 

(ii) Right to Properly Ownership and Possession 

The right to property which was thus guaranteed to women, was extended 
even to the slaves* A slave was entitled to enjoy not only whatever he 
earned without prejudice to his master a work but also the inheritance he 
had received from his father. On his death his property passed into the 
hands ol his kinsmen, and, in their absence, it went to his master.*" 

Since property and ownership are cognate concepts, we uiay consider 
KautiEyas injunctions on ownership. +i As to the title of an owner to his 
property: the owners who have quieted dieir country where their property 
lies shall continue to have their title to it. 1 The question as to when a 
person lost his title to his property is explained in the next sentence thus; 

When the ow p ners other than minors, the aged, those who are afflicted 
with disease or calamities, those that are sojourning abroad, or those that 
have deserted their country during national disturbances, neglect for 
ten years their property which is under the enjoyment of others, they 
shall forfeit their tide to it. 

The right to possession is explained, in the next paragraph thus: build¬ 
ings left for twenty years in the enjoyment of others shall not be reel aimed* 
But the mere occupation of the buildings of others during the absence of 
the king by kinsmen, priests, or heretics shall not give them the right of 
possession. The same rule holds good in regard to open deposits, pledges, 
treasure troves (nidhi), boundary, or any property belonging to the king or 
priests (Srotriyas). Even ascetics and Emhmaearim had their own proprie¬ 
tary rights. The property of hermits {vamprastha), ascetics (yatis), or 
bachelors learning the Vedas (Brahmacarins), shall on their death be taken 
by their preceptors, disciples, their brethern [dhanna-bhritri), or classmates, 
in succession,* 11 

That the above were, indeed, rights in the modern sense, that is, pri¬ 
vileges granted to the duzens by die State against itself, is proved by the 
provision which Kaudlya made for the recovery of property. In the same 
chapter entitled Resumption of Gifts, etc., he ordained: 

Whatever of the property of his own subjects the king brings back from 
the forests and countries of the enemies* shall be handed over to its owner. 
Whatever the property of citizens robbed by thieves the king cannot 
recover, shall be made good from his own pocket. If the king is unable to 
recover such things, lie shall either allow any self-elected person 
(siwyamgraha) to fetch them, or pay an equivalent ransom to the 
sufferer/" 
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In ibis last detail, viz,, ol paving compensation from the king’s personal 
funds for the non-recovery of stolen property, the K an lilyan State appears 
to have been more advanced than the modem State which, after real or 
feigned attempts at recovery stolen property, merely writes it off as being 
"un traceable". 

(i/i) Right to possess Rent Free Lands 

The right to possess rent free lands was shared by two classes of people— 
those learned in the ancient lore, and those who were in State service. The 
former comprised those who performed sacrifices (fitoik}, those who were 
spiritual guides and priests, and those who were proficient in the Vedas. 
The State had to give diem lands yielding sufficient produce and exempted 
from taxes and fines, The second category of the recipients was made up of 
superintendents, accountants, gopas, sthanikas, veterinary surgeons, 
(arii hast ha), physicians, horse-trainers, and messengers. The State endowed 
them with lands which, however, they could not sell or mortgage * !< 

(tu) Right to Slate Relief 

The next civil right was that of State relief. Kautilya laid down that 
the king should provide the orphans (bSla). the aged, the infirm, the afflicted, 
and the helpless with maintenance. The king was also to provide sub¬ 
sistence to helpless women when they were carrying, and also to the children 
they gave birth.* State aid svas also provided when Brahmans, ascetics 
(provrajita), children, die aged, the afflicted, royal messengers, and pregnant 
women were to cross rivers. The State Superintendent was authorized to 
cross them free of charge.*" In the enumeration of these rights which 
could be Claimed by men and women, Kautilya had definitely advanced 
on the views of Manu, who had earlier merely said that the king shall 
protect the inherited and other property of a minor, until the latter relumed 
from his teacher's house, or until he had passed his minority. In like 
manner, according to Manu, the king was to take care of barren women, 
those who had no sons, those whose family was extinct, wives and widows 
faithful to their lords, and women afflicted with diseases.*" 

(f) Right to Medical Relief 

The great care which Kautilya bestowed on State relief is also seen in the 
provision he made for proper medical attendance. Physicians undertaking 
medical treatment without intimating to the Slate the dangerous nature 
of the disease, shall, if the patient dies, so enjoins Kautilya, he punished 
with the first amercement (i.e. a fine ranging from fortnight banns to 
ninety-six punas). If the death of a patient under treatment is due to care¬ 
lessness in treatment, the physician shall be punished with the middlemost 
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ame icemen t (Le- a fine ranging from 200 to 500 punas). Growth of disease 
due to negligence or indifference ( karmai>adha) of a physician shall be 
regarded as an assault or violence*" 4 Thai such a right to receive adequate 
medical treatment should have been provided for by Kautilya shows the 
highly progressive views which that great statesman held about one of 
the most important functions of government. We seek in vain for such 
solicitude for die physical welfare of the people on the part of the State 
in die Politics of Aristotle. Neither does it exist in India today. 

(vi) Right to Adequate Personal Attention 

Kaulilya mentions a unique right which is not met with In Mann. He 
affirms that those who do not heed to the claims of their slaves (dasa) t 
hirelings (ah it aka), and relatives shall be taught their duty" 1 This ordin¬ 
ance affords another proof to demolish the view that only the upper classes 
enjoyed certain privileges. It is an indication that the State was not only 
concerned with the material well-being of even slaves and hirelings* but 
that it was prepared to grant them the right of proper personal attention 
at the hands of their masters. 

(mi) Right to Graze a?id Fodder 

Agriculture being the only major industry of the land, it was only natural 
that adequate attention should have been paid to it by the State. While 
cowherds and herdsmen, who came under the authority of the Superinten¬ 
dent of Cows, had to fulfil certain regulations regarding the care and main¬ 
tenance of cows, horsey asses, camels, and hogs, they bad the right of taking 
their cattle, according to their protective strength and the capacity of the 
cattle, to graze either far or near, This rule applied to all the animats men* 
ttoned above. The State provided draught oxen and cows supplying milk 
(payah) with subsistence in proportion to the duration of lime the oxen 
were kept at work, and the quantity of milk the cows supplied, “All the 
cattle shall be supplied with abundance of fodder and water/' When we 
realize that the Superintendent of Cows had the charge of eight varieties 
of cattle mentioned at the beginning of the chapter relating to his duties, 
wc may imarine the huge expenditure involved bv the State on the single 
item of fodder. 4 ” 

(™f) Right to Free Movement 

During certain hours of the night movements of people were restricted. 
But the following categories of people could always move about without 
being arrested: those who went about at night to attend to the work of 
midwifery or medical treatment, or those who attended a funeral proces¬ 
sion ; or those who went about with a lamp in their hands, or those who 
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viiited the officer in charge of the city, or those who went about to find 
out the cause of a trumpet sound, or to extinguish the outbreak of fire, 
or under the authority of a pass/** 

The right to free movement, however, was denied to two classes of 
people—strangers and labourers. Tt will be seen below under the section 
on City Administration that masters of houses had to report about 
strangers arriving at or departing from their houses. We dial] likewise 
see, in connection with Community Projects and Coercion in Labour, that 
there was nothing like free movement of labour, the labourers being com¬ 
pel 3 ed to work in their respective companies. There seems to be some 
incongruity in Katmlya in regard to the right of free movement which 
he thus denied to labourers, while otherwise giving them the right to 
wages. We are unable to explain as to why he was so severe with the 
labouring class in this particular sphere The regulations we have men¬ 
tioned here will have to be read in conjunction with what will be mentioned 
below under Civic Life in order to realize that the right of free movement 
was circumscribed by limitations. 

In this connection we may observe that there was free movement into 
or from the country, provided certain conditions v r ere fulfilled. These 
came within the sphere of the Superintend*!nt of Passports (mudra- 
adhyaksa), He was authorized to issue passports at the rate of one mnta 
per pass. Whoever was provided with a pass was at liberty to enter into 
or go out of the country. Foreigners were enritkd to enter She country 
with a pass, 4 ** 

(*■*) The Right ia manufacture and drink Liquor 

The whole problem of prohibition, as we now understand the term, 
makes interesting reading in the Arthaiaslra, The manufacture of liquor 
was a State monopoly. Subject to the over all conirol and superv ision of 
the Superintendent of Liquor (sura-adhyaksa), the trade in Liquor was 
open to the public. The right oF drinking was regulated rims—those who 
were well known and of pure character could lake liquor out of the 
Licensed shops ; or all could be compelled to drink it in the shops. Liquor 
was sold to persons of well known character. The citizens could not only 
drank on all days of the week but claim compensation for loss incurred 
when they were intoxicated! “When customers under intoxication lose 
any of ihcir things, the merchants of the shop shall not only make good 
the loss, but pay an equivalent fine," The merchants of die shops appear 
to have been senates of the State, This is inferred from the opening 
sentence of the chapter, dealing with the duties of the Superintendent of 
Liquor, which runs thus: “By employing such men as are acquainted with 
the manufacture of liquor and ferments^ he shall carry' on liquor traffic 
not only in forts and country parts but also in camps. Moreover, in the next 
sentence it is stated that the Superintendent alone could either cetitraliie 
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or d^cciitnilizq the sale of liquor, in aceonianre with the requirements of 
demand and supply. We are justified, therefore, in assuming that the 
men under intoxication, who lost their goods h could claim damages for 
their full loss against State officials. 

We may observe by the way that the people could claim the right of 
manufacturing liquor under a licence, on some special occasions. For 
instance, on special occasions (kritytsu), wholesale families (katuwkinah) 
were entitled to manufacture white liquor {svetasurfi), aristas t or medicated 
liquors, and other kinds of liquor. And on festive occasions like fairs 
(sarndja) and pilgrimages, the right of manufacturing liquor For four days 
was to be allowed.* 35 

Without commenting on some of the aspects of prohibition in the days 
of Kautjlya. we may observe that he went beyond any modem government 
in giving a drunkard the right of claiming damages from the State for the 
loss of the latter s goods when he was in a state of intoxication I 

£x) Right of Prisoner* to regain Freedom 

Kau|Hya mentions another civil right of the people. This refers to the 
prisoners regaining freedom. “On the date to which the birth star of the 
king is assigned, ns well as on full moon days, such prisoners as are 
young, old, diseased, or helpless (andtha) shall Ire let out from the Jail 
Prisoners could also obtain their ransom if people of a 
charitable disposition sought for ibeir liberation by paying an adequate 
ransom. Moreover, “Once in a day, or once in five months, jails may be 
emptied of prisoners in consideration of the work thev have done, or of 
whipping inflicted upon them, or of an adequate ransom paid by them 
in gold '. On the conquest of a new country, or on the mssaElaiion of an 
heir-apparent on the throne, or when a prince was bom in the king, 
prisoners were usually set Free.* 31 We cannot make out whether this last 
was a privilege the prisoners could claim nr was an act of generosity and 
goodwill on [he part of the State. But the provision by which a prisoner 
could obtain his freedom by paying a handsome ransom was dearly a l ight 
which he could exercise in order to win his freedom. 

That such a right was a real one can be seen when we examine the 
condition in which even slaves could regain theiT freedom: 

On paying die value (for which one was enslaved), a slave shall regain 
his Ary hood. The same rule shall apply either to bom or pledged 
slaves. The ransom necessary for a slave to regain his freedom was equal 
to what he had been sold for* Any person who had been enslaved for 
fines or court decrees (dandaprotfitoh) shall earn the amount of work, 
Any Arya made captive in war shall for bis freedom pay a certain 
amount proportional to die dangerous work done at the time of his 
capture, or half the amount. 

35 


* 
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The right of a slave to regain liberty could riot be withheld from him. 

"Failure to set a da% r c at liberty on the receipt of a required amount of 

ransom was punishable with a fine of twelve punas. And selling or mort¬ 
gaging the life of a male or female slave* who was once liberated, was 

punishable with a fine of twelve punas, with the exception of those who 

enslaved themselves.'* 44T These regulations covered not only the Ary a* 
but all slaves born or pledged, who could exercise this right, 

(c) Economic Rights in Kautilya 
{xi) Right of Sale and Purchase 

Subject to the control of the Superintendent of Commerce (panya - 
dhyaksa > h who w r as authorised to ascertain the existence of demand or 
absence of demand for, or the rise or (all in, the price of all commodities, 
and the time Suitable for their distribution* centralization* purchase, and 
sale, merchants could import goods and sell them without hindrance. 
Only those goods of State manufacture of a local nature were centralized ; 
imported merchandise could be freely distributed. There was no restric¬ 
tion as to the time of the sale of those commodities for which there was 
frequenL demand ; nor were they subjected "to the evils of centralization' 1 
(mnkuladosa). Pedlars could sell goods of State manufacture at a fixed 
price in many markets. Merchants were shown favour by the Superin ten- 
dent ol Commerce, when they imported foreign merchandise. This 
applied especially to mariners and merchants, who imported foreign goads. 
They were exempted from the payment of trade taxes. Foreign merchants 
were exempted from being sued for debts except when they were members 
of local trade associations, Such of them who often visited the country 
as well as those who were well known to the local merchants were allowed 
to land in port towns, 41 * 

(xii) Right of Wages: Labour Legislation 

In spile of the severity which marked the State of Kautilya, there was 
equity in its dealings with labour. The right to adequate wages, which 
in the modem world is so constantly engaging die attention of the State, 
was an established right in Kauiilya. We shall take labourers one by one 
in order to illustrate this point. The weavers came under the direct 
control of the Superintendent of Weaving (sutraadhyaksa), Use wages of 
the weavers were to be fixed according as the threads spun were fine, coarse 
(or big, sthuia), or of a middle quality, and in proportion to a greater or 
less quantity manufactured, and in consideration of the quantity of thread 
spun, those who turned out a greater quantity being presented with oil 
and dried cakes of myrebalan fruits (to keep their heads and eyes cool, 
and as an inducement to other* to work). If the weavers were made to 
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work on holidays (titkisu), they had to be paid special rewards (pratva- 
pttddnamanaiky 

While wages were thus guaranteed, work on ihe pa it oF die labourers 
was demanded, "Wages shall be cut if, making allowances for the quality 
of raw material* the quality of the threads spun out is found to fall 
short/" 

We ns ay incidentally note that labourers in fibrous cloths, raiments, 
silk cloths, woollen cloths, and cotton fabrics were specially rewarded for 
good work by presentation* like scents, garlands of dowers, or higher 
wages. 

Women Labourers, Those who fin idled their quota of work were to 
exchange their spinnings for wages. The moral code prevalent in the 
labour world of those ages is reflected in the regulation which said that 
if die Superintendent of Weaving cast any looks at such women or even 
talked with them about any other work, he was to be pun id led with the 
middlemost amercement (i.e. a fine ranging from 200 to FsOO panos) r The 
same punishment was to be inflicted on him For paying wages for incom¬ 
plete work. If a woman labourer after receiving wages did not turn out 
the work, her thumb was cut off. Labourers, when guilty* were fined out 
of their wages in proportion to their offences/” 

From the above it is evident that, while the labourers could claim wages 
according to their output, also special rewards for working on holidays, 
even hope for prizes by way of encouragement, and insist on die prompt 
payment of their wages* they were entitled to receive wages only For good 
and complete work done, the women labourers being fully protected against 
the State oflkiars indecorous behaviour. 

Labourers and Workers of Other Categories. They were also entitled 
to wages, according to law. "Artisans, musicians, physicians, buffoons* 
cooks, and other workmen, serving of their own accord, shall obtain as 
much wages as similar persons employed elsewhere usually get or as much 
as experts (kuialiih) shall fix/'* 4 * 

The State guaranteed redress in the disputes of the labourers. Disputes 
regarding wages were decided on the strength of evidence furnished by 
witnesses. In the absence of w it nesses, the master who had provided the 
servants with work was examined. If he failed to pay wages, he was 
punished with a fine ten times the amount of the wages or six panas \ if 
he misappropriated the wages, he was fined with a fine of twelve panas* or 
four limes the amount of the wages/ 41 

Labour Regulations, Kautilya s regulations about labourers are far too 
detailed to be enumerated here. His major dictum is of interest to us 
nowadays. He writes that '"wages are to be paid for work done but not 
for work that Is not done 8 '. His sense of justice is evident from the next 
sentence: "If an employer, having caused his labourer to do a part of 
work, will not cause him to do the rest for which the latter may certainly 
be ready* then, the unfinished portion of the work has to be regarded as 
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finished, M These rules were applied to guilds of workmen (sanghabritaty ), 
which were evidently associations or unions of workers in ihe modem 
sense.* 1 - 3 

What if the labourers worked half but gave substitutes in their place? 
After repeating his earlier injunction that cultivators and merchants, at 
the end or in the middle of their cultivation or manufacture, shall pay 

to their labourers as much as the latter's share in proportion to the work 

done, Kamiiya says that if the labourers gave up their work in the middle 
but supplied substitutes, they were to he paid in full ** 3 

Of particular interest is the classification of sacrificial priests among 
labourers, and the division of their wages when they cooperated in per¬ 
forming sacrifices like Agni§(oma, Madhyamtina, Suiya , Ahargona* etc.** 4 

Nut only were the labourers guaranteed their wages, but all government 
servants from the highest to the lowest entitled to money pay incuts in 

proportion to the services they rendered. Equally interesting is the state¬ 

ment in the same connection: "The sons and wives of those who die 
w r hile on duty shall get subsistence wages/ 1 Moreover, "'infants, aged 
persons, or deceased persons related to the deceased sen ants, shall also be 
shown favour" by the State. 1 *" 

Thus did Katitilya guarantee State aid to the relatives of the deceased 
servants of the State, and introduce important aspects of labour legislation 
anticipating in both the spheres by centuries the action of modern govern¬ 
ments. 

(jfiii) Right to receive Deposits 

Individuals as well as guilds enjoyed tlie right to receive deposits, 
kautilyus regulations concerning deposits are so minute that it may he 
tedious to enumerate them. We shall, therefore, mention a few points 
relating to this particular right, and explain bow it was guaranteed by the 
State on behalf of citizens against citizens. 

A man who deposited either goods or money with a depository had 
certain rights against the latter. If the depository made use of the deposit 
for his own comfort, he had to pay a compensation w hich was to be fixed 
according to the place and the circumstances, and. in addition, a fine of 
twelve pantos, [f there was any loss in the value of the deposit, it tvas to 
be made good along with a fine of twenty-four pantos. Deposits damaged 
or lost in any way were to be made good. But if the depository was 
involved in cal am ides or died, the man who had deposited could not sue 
him. If* however, the depository either mortgaged or sold the deposit, 
he had not only to pay as compensation four times its value but pay a 
fine five times the stipulated value. But if the depository exchanged the 
deposit for a simitar deposit, only its value was to be paid. These rules 
held good also in regard to pledges, order (ItiHa), property entrusted for 
delivery to a third person (anvadhi), and sealed deposits (upanidhi\ 
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Kan lily a made identical rules relating to pledges and deposits appli¬ 
cable to trade guilds (samvyavahurika). But the trade guilds were shown 
some preference because of their corporate nature- Where individuals 
had to make good the merchandise lost while in their custody; merchants 
who belonged to trade guilds, and those w r ho were trustworthy, or those 
w r ho had not been condemned by the king, were not required to restore 
even the value of the merchandise which was lost or destroyed owing to 
its inherent defects or due to some unforeseen accidents. "But of such 
merchandise as is distanced by time or place, they shall restore as much 
value and profit as remains after making allowance for the wear and tear 
of the merchandise ; and also proportional part of every commodity/' 44 * 
The guilds, (obviously of the artisans, called in the text merely sreni) had 
the right of receiving Lbe deposits they might have given to certain types 
of persons in times of distress/ 41 

(xiv) Right of bang exempted from paying Revenue 

While the king could legally demand as revenue onc-fourtli of the grain 
from the people in general* he could not demand such revenue from the 
following categories of people: those living in middle or low quality 
ground ; those whose help was needed to construct fortifications, gardens, 
buildings, roads for traffic ; those who colonized waste lands, exploited 
mines, and formed forest reserves for timber and elephants ; those who 
Jived on the borders of the kingdom : and those who had not enough 
subsistence. This meant that agriculturists living in low lands, labourers 
whose help was needed for State purposes, including construction of 
timber and forest reserves, those who were on the frontier! of the kingdom, 
and those who were indigent—all those could claim exemption from the 
payment ol revenue. Those who colonized waste lands had a right against 
the State in die sense that the king had to supply them with grain and 
cattle. 44 * 

Kautilya, while continuing the ancient precepts, had considerably 
advanced on the views of Manu, although in one respect he fell short of 
that great lawgiver of antiquity. Manu had enjoined ihus: that no 
taxes were to be paid by blind men. idiots, cripples, old men who were 
seventy, and those who conferred benefits on the Srotriyas/ 4 ** The 
Srotrtyas were fully exempted from paying taxes. Even if the king was 
dying for want of funds, he could not levy a tax on the Srotriyas* The 
Maury an Prime Minister continued the earlier injunctions in the sense 
that he gave the right of being exempted from taxation to the indigent 
like the four classes of people mentioned in the MmuSmjitL He was 
below the standard of the classical ordinance in regard to those who con¬ 
ferred benefits on the Sroiriyas. and in regard to the latter themselves. But 
he had considerably advanced on Manu in the wide range of remissions 
given to those who had helped the material prosperity of the land. In 
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the last sense Kautiha had anticipated some of the modem revenue cum 
cessions in regard to the colonisation and development of uncultivated 
lands* 


(d) Legal Rights 

(jffr) Right to have recourse to Justice 

In the Siate oE Rautilya the right of having recourse to justice was given 
to both individuals as well as to associations. This is inferred from* 
firstly, the number of places where the judicial courts were set up ; secondly* 
Uie transactions that were held valid, and the details of the procedure ol 
trial; and, thirdly, the punishments given to judges (or withholding or 
otherwise delaying justice. 

The Location of Courts . The courts were set up in the cities of the 
umgrakana (a city in the midst of a collection of ten villages), dronamukha 
(a city in die centre of four hundred villages), and stktiiiiya (a city in the 
centre of eight hundred villages), and at places where districts met (jana 
pnda sandhi smigraha). Those who comprised these courts were three 
members acquainted with the Sacred law (dharmostlms) and three ministers 
of the king (amdtyas). They were io administer justice.* 41 Since there 
could not have been as many courts as there were cities, w r e are to presume 
ihat diese were Courts of Circuit, which were meant to satisfy the needs 
of the country parts, as distinct from the court in the capital which we 
shall mention later on in connection with the Elements of the State. It 
was because every citizen had a right to seek justice that such Circuit 
Contis were established in the most distant parts of the country. 

The Transactions that were held as Valid . The jurisdiction of the 
Courts of Circuit comprised cases which were valid and invalid. From 
the detailed description of the valid and invalid transactions as given in 
the Arlhasostm. it is clear that the jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts 
covered practically all categories of citizens. The details of filing suits, 
the provision for irrelevant issue*, the payment of witnesses, the right of 
instituting counter-suits, and the adjournments on behalf of the plaintiffs 
and defendants suggest that every citizen could have recourse to law. We 
shall see below, while discussing the Elements of the Suite, more about 
justice in kautilya. 

Punishment of Judges. What definitely proves that justice was not the 
monopoly or either the few or the rich or the powerful but the right or 
all is the long list of punishments which were meted out to the judges, 
who had abused their powers, or postponed their eases, or otherwise inter¬ 
fered with the course of law. These details will likewise be described 
later on in connection with the Elements of the State. Since it was only 
one of the contending parties to a suit that could have been responsible 
for drawing the attention of the State to the misdemeanour of a judge, it 
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follows that an individual had the right granted to him by die State 
against the judiciary. 4 * 0 

(xvi) Right to a Fair Trial 

The preceding right to have justice involved in it the right to have a fair 
trial. Kautilya dwells oil this important aspect of the life of the citizens 
in many places in his work. He conceded this right even to government 
servants charged with embezzlement of public funds. Government officials 
of various categories (mentioned in detail) were to be examined separately. 
A public proclamation (pracara) was to be made to the effect that " Who¬ 
ever has suffered at the hands of this offender may make their grievances 
known to the king' 1 . Those who responded to this call were awarded 
compensation equal to the loss they had sustained. 401 This proves that 
the State protected the lights of the individual against the servants of the 
State itself! The public servants thus charged with an offence were given 
every opportunity of clearing themselves in any manner open to law, 4 
The right given to those charged with the crime of posseting stolen pro¬ 
perty, of bringing forward evidence, and of witnesses to prove his charge, 
shows that they could always hope for a fair trial/ ia The careful manner 
in which all kinds of circumstantial evidence was to lie examined, 404 
suggests that trials were as (air as could be possible in those distant days. 
The explicit provision made in the Arthoiaftm, while describing trial and 
torture to elicit confession, that an accused .shall be acquitted if he 
answered questions which were attested to by reliable witness/^ is a 
further proof of the chances given to the accused to have a fair trial. The 
proviso that "when a person accused of theft proves in his defence the 
complainant's enmity or hatred towards himself”, he shall be acquitted/** 
only confirms our contention that every citizen had the right to lair 
judicial proceedings. 

The guarantee to individual liberty, if we may be permitted to use that 
modem term, is again proved by the proviso which said: "Three days 
after the commission of a aims, no suspected person (lankitahah) shall be 
arrested, inasmuch as there is no room for questions unless there is strong 
evidence tn bring home the charge. 1 ”*** We may interpret this clairi to mean 
that the executive could not arrest and imprison a man on suspicion for 
any length of time. Indeed, citizens could not be arrested and imprisoned 
without show ing cause of their guilt. If this was done, the Superintendent 
of Jails was punished. Thus ordained Kautilya: "When the Superinten¬ 
ded of jails puts any person in lock-up (caraha) without declaring the 
grounds of provocation (sari*k ruddhakamtmSkydya), he shall be fined twenty- 
four panrn." 4 ** 
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(XttJl) /£jg/ff Itf prOf/uCf 

Each party in it contending suit had the right of producing three wit¬ 
nesses, who were 10 be honest, reliable, and respectable At least two wit¬ 
nesses on each side, who were acceptable lo either party, were necessary; But 
in the case of debts, it was laid down that one witness was not permitted;"* 
The right of citing witnesses conceded to the contending parties is apparent 
from the following injunction: "Parties dial! themselves produce witnesses 
who are not far removed either by time or place/ 8 But witnesses who were 
very far removed either by time or place* and those who were very far* or 
those who would riot stir out of their place* 8 "shall be made to present them¬ 
selves by the order of the judges" (durastJmnaprasardnva si'amivakyena 
sadhayety** 

Person i exempted from being Witnesses, In this connection it is in¬ 
teresting to observe that* among the persons who were exempted from being 
called as witnesses, were the follow mg— the king, persons learned in the 
Vedas {i.t\ the ^mtriyas), persons depending for their maintenance on 
villages {gramabhriiaka ), person 1 ; of mean avocations, egoistic persons* wo¬ 
men, and government servants (r&jap\iru,fah). The clause at the end of this 
injunct tern that those persons "shall not be taken as witnesses excepting in 
case of transactions in one's own community" 411 is not clear* since it cannot 
be made out whether that proviso was also applicable to the servants of the 
State. Neither is die statement of Kautilya that women were exempted 
from being witnesses intelligible in the light of one of bis previous state- 
men Es cited above, viz** that “women with no exception may be subjected 
to the trial of cross-exam ina Lion'\ 

(vumj Right of Inheritance 

This was an ancient right which has been delineated in detail by Manu 
Without going into the many aspects of this right, we may merely observe 
that the right to in heritance could not lie claimed by sons when their parents 
were alive. It was only after the death of their parents that the sons could 
claim a division of ancestral property but calculating it according to fathers 
(per stapes) ™ The right to inheritance could be claimed by the inheritors 
only after they had attained majority. Any cine of the claimants could claim 
a redivision of the inheritance, if he suspected a bad, unequal, or deceptive 
division- 414 Even the children of the mixed classes were entitled to equal 
divisions of Inheritance. 44 * 

(xix) Right of Claiming Remission af Taxes 

Certain categories of people* who worked for public good, could claim 
remission of taxes. Thus, for instance, those who constructed new works 
such as tanks, lakes, tec., could claim remission of taxes for five yean. This 
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refers to ihe lands below such tanks. For repairing neglected or ruined 
works of such a nature, remission could be claimed for four years. For 
improving pr extending or restoring water works overgrown with weeds, it 
could be claimed for three years. But in the case of new lands acquired 
by mortgage of purchase, it could be claimed only for two years. But it 
need not be understood from the above that such a right of enjoying rent 
tree land could be secured without a corresponding duty on the part of 
the person who received it + Kautilya says that “persons who are permitted 
to enjoy such lands free of rent of any kind, shall keep the tanks, etc, in 
good repair : otherwise they shall be punished with a fine of double the 
loss'*"* 

(xx) Right to settle Boundary Dispute* 

In all disputes regarding the boundary between any two villages, neigh- 
bourers or elders of five or ten villages (paftcdgramj dasa gramt vd) were 
entitled to investigate tlie cases on the evidence w hich was to be furnished 
from natural or artificial boundary marks."* 

(xxi) Right to receive Interest 

Citizens were entitled to receive interest at the rate of a patm and a 
quarter a month. This was the non commercial rate of interest; while the 
commercial rate of interest (tryavahSrika) was five pan as a mouth. Among 
those working in fores is. ten panas could be levied ; while among the sea 
traders, twenty panas could be levied. Those who levied a higher rate of 
interest or caused to be levied a higher interest, were punished with the 
first amercement (he, a fine ranging from forty-eight panas to ninety-six 
payas) \ while the hearers of such transactions were to pav half of the above 
fine,** 1 


Right of Exemption from being Sued 

Cultivators and government servants were given the right of being 
exempted from being sued in their professional capacity. Kautilya writes 
that they shall not be caught hold of while engaged in their duties (or at 
work). In the same context earlier the great Prime Minister stated: 'Ex¬ 
cepting the ease of a debtor going abroad, no debtor shall simultaneously 
be sued for more than one debt by one or two creditors/ 1 As regards the 
debts contracted by husbands and wives, the Arthasastm says the following: 

A wife, who has (not) heard of the debt (praiihdvtuji), shall not be caught 
hold of for the debt contracted by her husband, excepting in the case of 
herdsmen and joint cultivators (gopdhkdmddhasttikebhyah ). But a 
husband may be caught for the debt contracted by his wife. If it is ad- 
34 
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milted that a man fled the country without providing for the debt con* 
tracked by his wife, the highest amercement shall be meted out; if not 
admitted, witnesses shall be depended upon. 411 

From the above passage the following may he deduced—firstly, that people 
did go abroad- This fact has been proved by more than one reference in the 
same work cited earlier in these pages. And, secondly, there wen: four 
categories of citizens who were exempted from being sued under certain 
circumstances' wives and husbands, debtors of all kinds, cultivators, and 
government servants. The light of exemption from being sued given to 
the last two, viz., cultivators and government servants, while engaged in. 
their duties, is of special interest to ns in the modem world- They were 
given this right obviously because they were considered, to use a term from 
modem phraseology', to have belonged to die essential services. The wide 
range of people who were given this right suggests that it was extended 
to the majority of the people. It cannot be made out why the wives of 
herdsmen and joint cultivators were denied this right excepting on the 
supposition that they worked in conjunction w r ith their husbands in the 
performance of their duties. 

The right of exemption from being sued which Kaurilya had given to 
certain categories of people, including women, is really to be traced to the 
right of exemption which Maim gave to some sections of the people. In 
the Mamismrid it is stated that the king could not take action against the 
infants, the aged, the sick, and the litigants, even when they inveighed against 
him/ tfl One could understand why State action could not have been taken 
against the first three classes of people—the infants, the aged, and the sick, 
hut one wonders as to why the litigants were given this exemption. It is 
not unlikely that, then as now; the litigants must have became bankrupt 
by the lime the judicial action in which they were already involved was 
complete. The king, therefore, would have gained nothing by instituting 
proceedings against such harm less people. 

(tfxrii) Right to summon Help while in Danger 

If a person was in danger and called a neighbour to help him, the neigh¬ 
bour w r as compelled to go to the help of the former. 11 When a person does 
not run to render help io another in danger", he was to be fined IDO 
panfis* Ji 


(tf) Nature of Rights in KautHya 

Before we pass on to the last detail in the comparative study of Aristotle 
and Kaulilya, it is necessary to make a few- observations on the nature of 
rights mentioned in the ArthaiSstra, 
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(i) Rights not the same as Immunities 

The above rights enjoyed by the people may not be confounded with 
immunities which a section of the people could claim in certain circum¬ 
stance^ Thus, a Brahman could claim exemption, from torture but not 
front being convicted and branded "io as to leave a mark indicating bis 
crime " which Kautilya has described in detai(- ira Indeed, the impartiality 
of the law in the Kautilyan State is evident when we observe that the punish¬ 
ment of drowning was awarded to a Boh man convicted of treason J t3 

(ii) Rights were of Universal Application 

The above helps ns to formulate die next proposition dial rights in 
kautilya were of universal application without distinction of classes. The 
fact that die Brahmans w h ere exempted from one type of punishment does 
not prove that they were not punished at all or that they were exempted 
from all punishments. The alternate punishments recommended by 
Kautilya, which we have not mentioned here, were of a more humiliating 
nature to the members of the learned professions than any physical torture 
that might have been inflicted on them. When they were thus compelled 
to come within the orbit of law, it meant that they were on a level with the 
rest of the citizens, so far as rights and punishment were concerned, 

(iii) Were Rights in the Kau(ilya?i Stale Rights in the Modern Se?ise7 

We have next to consider whether the rights mentioned above were rights 
in the modem sense. It has been seen above that, according to die modern 
concept, rights arc privileges created by die State and protected by it. This 
was essentially the case with rights in Kautilya, since in every instance he 
left no discretion to the State to deviate from the rights enjoyed by the cit¬ 
izens, They were created by the State and guaranteed to the citizens. Every 
right mentioned aliove permitted the citizens to do what they choose but 
within the limits set down by law. The righs in Kautilya were rights in the 
modem sense also because they involved protection from interference not 
only at die hand of other members of the community but protection from 
interference even at the bands of the Slate itself. The example of weavers, 
persons convicted of thefts, persons under Lrial, and drunkards suffering 
from intoxication, which have been given above, conclusively prove that 
the citizens could claim their rights against the State. The rights of being 
cited as witnesses and of exemption from being sued which were given to 
government servants were unique in the sense that they point to two vital 
principles so essential to the proper and efficient working of government, 
vie., that government servants should not be burdened with the duty of 
attending at the courts as witnesses, and that there should be no interference 
in die discharge of their olhrial duties. The right to have recourse to justice 
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suggests that ii am id pa ted by centuries the modern right of access to law, 
and along with it, to some extent, tile right of equality before law, which 
arc some of the most essential features of modern progressive governments. 
In certain matters like the right to receive adequate wages, and the right 
to receive special wages for work done on holidays, Kautilya was, indeed, 
far ahead of his times. We seek in vain for these rights in the Politics of 
Aristotle. 

(tv) Conclusion about Rights 

We may conclude our brief survey of the rights in ancient India by saying 
that it is incorrect to maintain that, in the general context of the Hindu 
dhetrma , there were no rights but only immunities, but that there were 
political rights emanating from that dhartna. On the other hand, our study 
of the rights enables us to postulate the view that the civil and legal rights, 
which were first formulated by Mann, were confirmed and elaborated by 
Kautilya, who added in minute detail a number of economic rights which 
were necessary in the Maury an days, obviously because of the growth of 
the country. As regards the emphasis laid on overthrowing and killing a 
wicked ruler, who had misused his powers and violated dhartna, which we 
set both in Maim and Kautilya, it was more of an extreme contingency than 
a political right, since neither of the two great thinkers was prepared to 
raise it to the sanctity of a right, although, as narrated above. Kautilya had 
himself had recourse to it before ushering in a new era in Indian history. 

K. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
STATE—A COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE 

I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS: DIFFERENCE fN OUTLOOK 

It is necessary to pause here in order to assess the identity and difference 
in the views of Aristotle and Kautilya in regard to the general character* 
istics of the State, since such a study will enable us better to appreciate 
the next and the last important point in our comparative studv, vir., an 
evaluation of the method of the two great thinkers. Here it would be 
necessary to recapitulate a few facts mentioned earlier, When Aristotle 
mentions the characteristics of the State, it should be remembered that, 
unlike Kautilya, he had visualized an ideal State to which he would add a 
few of the features of the existing States whose constitution and working he 
had studied. But there was no idealism in Kautilya, On the other hand, 
there is a sense of grim reality and dreadful earnestness which make his 
work a state manual of practical statesmanship. In the last Part of this 
book it will be shown to what extent Kautilya continued to cast his 
influence oil the succeeding generations. And, secondly, Aristotle dwells 
on democracies and oligarchies in comparatively small sired City States. 
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with passing reference lo monarchies; while Kautilya concentrates on a 
single, centralized, and ever-growing imperial State with fleeting reference 
to oligarchical and republican communities. The ArthaiasiTa of Kautilya 
is complimentary to the Politics of Aristotle, as a study in World Politics 
in the sense that it gives a full,, vivid, and detailed picture of a form of 
government which is not found in Aristotle. 

2, JOINTS O ¥ SIMILARITY BETWEEN ARISTOTLE AND 

KAUTILYA 

(a) Defence of Ike State 

On many points there is a resemblance in the characteristic features of 
the State as described in the Politics and as given in the ArthaiSstm . The 
first refers to die vital question of defence. Aristotle maintained that the 
-State must be able to defend itself. Even while framing an ideal, Aristotle 
admitted that wc may wish but should avoid impostbilities. Rejecting 
the view of Plato Lhat only the people and the country are in t pun ant, 
Aristotle maintained that a Slate should have such a military forte as would 
be serviceable against neighbours, and not merely useful at home. 4 ™ 
Then, again, he says that die government must be organized with a view 
iu military strength. 4 ™ Commenting on the need to have wealth, freedom* 
justice, and valour, he says that without military strength (Le, valour), a 
State cannot exist well.*™ 

There was complete agreement between Aristotle and Kautilya on the 
above point. The emphasis which Kautilya places on the army, anti the 
minute and considered attention which he bestowed on railing, supervising, 
maintaining, training, equipping the army, and keeping it in a perfect 
condition of efficiency prove that he was more alive to the importance 
of the army than Aristotle/ 1 * With Kautilya it was not a mere question nf 
the Stated existing well: it ivas one of existing so efficiently and so power¬ 
fully as to subvert opposite in at home and prevent threats from abroad. 
The army described in the Arthasastm was essentially that of a vijigUu 
or would-be conqueror, who could brook no insubordination within his 
territory nor insolence hom across his frontiers. 4 ™ 

(b) The Stale is built upon JitsiiYe 

When Aristotle said, as remarked earlier in connection with law and 
justice* that, in addition to wealth and freedom, justice and valour were 
equally important, 4 ™ he had acknowledged the fact that the basis of the 
Slate was not only the army but justice. Here he was in agreement with 
the view’ of Kautilya, tiled earlier, that on the science of government 
depended the progress of the world ; that the king should maintain the 
world in accordance with the triple Vedas and Lhe three other sciences. 
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which wc have already men dolled ; and that righteous and unrighteous 
actions depended upon the triple Vedos*'* 

(c) The State should be Self-Sufficient 

Aristotle repeatedly affirms that die State should be large enough to be 
entirely self sufficient" 1 That was exactly the view of Kan ply a whose 
provisions for administering the country sideSj for inducing local people 
to take up productive work, for attracting foreign immigrants, for sending 
out the excessive population from the thickly populated centres to thinly 
occupied areas in the kingdom, for proposing remedies against national 
calamities that caused damage to food and goods, and for looking after 
the welfare of the agricultural, labouring, and inanufactoring sections of 
the people—all these and many others which onlv reveal his grave concern 
at maintaining the productive capacity and wealth of (he country that 
could make it completely self-sufficient and independent of foreign aid."* 
The concept of a self sufficient country which Kau|ilya had in mind will 
be further explained below under the Elements of the State. 

(d) The State must have a Care of Virtue 

Aristotle maintained that those who care for good government take into 
consideration (the greatest question of) virtue and vice in States; and that 
"virtue must be the serious care of a State which truly deserves the 
name". 4 " Later on he says that "virtue and goodness are not a matter of 
chance but the result of knowledge and purpose", 114 No one who has 
care hilly studied the Arthaiasira oi Kautilya can fail to have noticed that, 
in spite of his bias to the use of coercive power—which was so 
necessary in the age in which he lived—he was undoubtedly an advocate 
of good and efficient government in which the questions of virtue and 
vice ever presented themselves, the former ultimately prevailing over the 
latter. Kautilya had no illusion either about human nature, or about the 
type of men who had sold their country to Alexander the Great, 4 " or 
about the irreligious and unprincipled Nandas and their hirelings still 
rampant in the country. 411 It is this which made him regard the State 
(that is, the king) not as a repository of all good hut as an instrument that 
could remove hindrances and enable society to lead a good life. That 
explains why, among other things, he gave rewards for good conduct 
(mritauugmhah), as one of the factors conducive to financial prosperity/" 
Nothing could be more erroneous than to imagine that Kautilya discarded 
religion in older to achieve his objective: he only minimized its impor¬ 
tance to enlarge the sphere of State action. The continual stress which 
he laid on "harmlessness, truthfulness, purity, freedom from spite, 
abstinence from cruelty, and forgiveness arc duties common to all"/ 41 
and the various measures which he promulgated for the continued main- 
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te nance o! equity and virtue in all departments of the State, are the 
strongest evidence in support of the view that In his concept of the Slate, 
virtue had the foremost place of honour* A political thinker like him 
who, as we have pointed out earlier, affirmed that in the happiness of the 
subjects lay the happiness of the king, that in their welfare was the king's 
own welfare, and that what pleased them—and not what pleased the 
ruler-—w?as to be considered good** 11 cannot by any stretch of imagination 
he accused of having perverted virtue in order to gain the end of the 
State* Indeed, as will be seen from the remarks to follow on the 
Elements of the State, Iris idea of population was one of loyal and good 
citizens. From whatever angle of vision we view Kaufilya's concept of 
die State, we cannot escape the fact that it fostered virtue in order to 
realize its end. 


(e) The State must make alt Citizens Happy 

Aristotle was of die opinion that all the parts of the State should be 
happy, that H a city is not to be termed happy in regard to a portion of 
the citizens, but in regard to them atr\ iiC Here, again* there was com¬ 
plete identity of interest between him and Kaudlya. The ideal set before 
the State as given in the above passage should be read along w ith Kautlira's 
statement relating to the king's governing with his sceptre the people 
(toka) consisting of the four castes and the four orders, and especially 
lib injunction that the king who is bent m doing good to all the people 
will enjoy the earth unopposed* 41 in order to understand That tie was 
not advocating ihe good of any particular section but of die entire people. 

(/) The State and Education 

Although Aristotle and Kautilya had different objectives in regard to 
education, yet in the long run their views on education might be reconciled* 
According to Aristotle women and children were to be trained with an 
eye to the State.** 2 Leaving aside his inconsistency in regard to educa¬ 
tion which he says in one place w r as not to be the same for all, and in 
another that it should be one and the same for all,** 1 we may observe that 
the main object of his education was to mould the citizen in order '"to 
suit the form of government under which he lives'".*** But he was definite 
about the role which the State had to play in regard to this subject. He 
opens the chapter on Education by saying: "No one will doubt that the 
legislator should direct his attention to the education of the youth, or 
that The neglect of education does harm to states/'** J 

Kaurilva*s idea about education was different from that of Aristotle 
but there was agreement between him and Aristotle in regard to the control 
of education by the State, Kautilya could not extricate himself from 
the clutches of ancient custom in regard to the general content of cduca- 
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lion, although he seems to have thrown it open to all, sections of the 
people. He does not define education nor does he specifically say that 
it was meant for all. But there is reason to believe that he did not 
rtslrki it to any particular section of the people. He defined efficiency 
in learning (uidyasBmarlhya m), as remarked earlier, thus: From hearing 
(irtt/n) ensues knowledge; from knowledge comes steady application 
(yoga); and from application self-possession (atmavatta) is possible 
(Srut&ddhi pmjnopajSyatc prajnaya yoga yogat-Hmavatteii vidyasamar - 
thy am).*** 

That the study of the alphabet (tipi) and arithmetic, along with a more 
advanced course included in the compulsory syllabus of the king was 
meant also for ihc bulk of the citizens will be evident from the following 
consideration. We have seen above that the State, according to KautiJya s 
concept, comprised many departments among which were th&U of 
Records Keeping and Accounts, We cannot conceive of a very huge and 
complicated governmental machinery like the one described in the 
Arthaiaitra functioning with an army of clerks for whom ample provision 
was made for sitting and keeping account books necessary for the various 
departments, 1 '' without adequate and wide provision having been made 
for their efficient training in the many branches of governmental service. 
In other words, a general scheme of education meant for all sections of 
the people from whom the numerous clerks and officials of the bureau¬ 
cratic government of Kauiilya were recruited, was a prerequisite of the 
continuous and efficient working of the huge administrative machinery 
of State as described in the AfthsiaStra. It is impossible that the large 
body of clerks could have been recruited only from the priestly class. In 
the first place, we cannot conceive of the priestly class having outgrown 
in size the other classes in a manner to swamp the administrative services. 
And, secondly, it cannot be that the priestly class was the only section 
gifted with the intelligence needed for manning the administration. We 
have to assume that the huge body of clerks and officials came from the 
priestly as well as the other classes, particularly the trading sections, since 
the general bulk of the warrior classes were, on the whole, averse to the 
avocation of the pen. This would mean that education must have been 
open to all : and that, since the clerks were employed in the most onerous 
and responsible duties some of which we have narrated earlier in this 
work, education was controlled by the State both for the sake of the 
uniformity and efficiency of the administration. 

Our assumption in regard to the general proposition that education was 
open to all is proved by the following facts. Thus, for instance, the 
profession of the writer! (lekhaka) was open to all. Any "one who is 
possessed of ministerial qualifications, acquainted with all kinds of 
customs, smart in composition, good in legible writing, and sharp in 
reading will be apointed as a clerk" ( tasmat amatyasajhpadopetah is™- 
samayoi'idasit granthascarvaksaro Ickhavacamsomartho lekhakah i yat)** 
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There is nothing either in this general order or in any other regulation 
in the ArthaSSstra to suggest that the clerical profession, which was to 
possess the minlstrial qualifications, was restricted to any particular com¬ 
munity. What was meant by ministerial qualifications has been described 
in detail earlier in the ,dr/Aasajfra, thus: 

Native (Lch domicile in the modem parlance), bom of a high familv, 
influential, well trained in arts, possessed of foresight* wise, strong of 
memory, bold, eloquent, skilful intelligent possessed of enthusiasm* 
dignity, endurance, pure in character, affable* firm in loyal devotion, 
endowed with excellent conduct* strength, health, and bravery, free from 
procrastination and fickle minded ness, affectionate, and free from such 
qualities as excite hatred and enmity—these are the qualifications of 
a ministerial officer ( amdlymampat ). -li 

The opening words of the above passage* jUnapado* abhijatah, iH one 
born in tlie country 1 1 conclusively proves that Kautilya had in his mind, 
while dealing with the vital problem of recruiting ministerial officials and 
clerks, all the people in the land. 

As regards the other assumption made above, viz., that the State con¬ 
trolled education. It Is proved by fact that in the scales of pay meant for 
all government servants, teachers and learned men were paid at a rate 
ranging from 500 to 1,000 parias according to their merit, 1 *® Since we 
cannot conceive of the Stated paying high salaries to those who w ere merely 
learned, without receiving any work in return from them, we would be 
justified in assuming that the teachers (aenryff) and learned men (vidyd- 
vanta) mentioned in the preceding context, could have referred only to 
the teachers and learned men in the service of the Stale, If they had not 
been in govern me nt service* they would not have been mentioned in what 
might be called the Civil List of the king. And when we add to this 
consideration the one relating to the verification of the educational quali¬ 
fications required of a candidate for ministerial employment, namely, that 
those qualifications would be tested by teachers of equal learning (saTndnu- 
vidyehhyaf^ itlpam J2j frdcviAj u*mattdm cuj/* 1 we cannot but conclude 
that education was not only open to all hut was under the control of the 
State. 


(g) The State must not be left to Fortune 

While criticizing the oligarchical government Q f the Cart liegemans, 
Aristotle writes that * h the legislator should be able to provide against 
revolution without trusting to accidents'*.** 3 No elaborate proof is needed 
to shnw r how this characteristic of the State was understood and provided 
for by Kautilya, whose minute precautions against interna! and external 
troubles, human and natural, and against all kinds of calamities faring 
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sovereignty, and the remedial measures thereof comprise a large pan 
of the riri/wJ&rfra/“ Indeed, if Knutilya did anything, it was to 
prevent lbrtune from playing havoc with the Stale which he had wrested 
from the Nandas and which lie lived to consolidate* 

(ft) The State is not the Growth of a Day 

In the course of describing the causes of revolution, Aristotle writes that 
M a State is not the growth of a day, neither is it a multitude brought 
together by accident 1 "/* 4 To Katt Lilya, the Siate which he had wrested 
from the Nandas, was not the work of a day but the fruit of long exertion* 
As regards multitudes, Kaudlya did not believe in them_ HU faith was 
pinned on efficient and well trained personnel, who would help him to 
maintain his State and further its aims. His disbelief In dumb multitudes 
will be further evident when we shall see below the good qualities of the 
country under the Elements of the State, He will Jay stress on good and 
active agriculturists and a population noted Tor their loyalty and good 
character 

(i) The State may sotnetimes he under the Control of the Army 

Aristotle relates that in some oligarchical States, from mutual distrust die 
rival parties would hand over the defence of the State to the army which 
would often become the master of both/** In other words, it seems as 
if we were to infer from this that the army which looked after the defence 
of the State also ultimately looked after the civil administration of the 
State, With Kautilya there is no question of there being two parties in 
the State inviting the army to become the decisive factor in it in the 
long run. In the State of Kautilya the only party is that of the monarch, 
who entrusts the army with the work of looking after the defence of the 
country as well as the calamities inside the realm. We may recount here 
the references to the army and its efficient working given elsewhere in these 
pages, 

(/} The State secures Permanence only by the Toleration of All Elements 

What Aristotle meant by die permanence of the State is expressed in the 
statement that 4 'if a constitution is to be permanent, all the parts of the 
State must wish that it should exist and be maintained'*/** In another 
context he has a more comprehensive explanation of the term ‘"permanence 
of the State”. In a well tempered polity (which contains the system of 
filling in the offices both by lot and by selection}, "the government should 
rely on itself, and not on foreign aid r not on the goodwill of a majority 
of Foreign States but . . on the general willingness of all classes in the 
State to maintain the constitution"/** Here was a principle of stability 
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which Aristotle had laid down for the Greek Slates but which was meant 
for all time and all governments. We have already cited earlier his state¬ 
ment that “as a general principle common to all governments, that the 
portion of the state which desires permanence ought to be stronger than 
than which desires the rtverse '\ m 

The last principle was perhaps nu where be Her illustrated than in 
Kautilya whose State was the embodiment of strength. In his cryptic 
statement "strength is power" (halam iaktih)**'* he had given an eternal 
ideal for India to follow. As regards foreign aid or the goodwill of the 
foreign States, neither idea had any room in die concept of KaudLya, 
who was as much an enemy of the foreigner in India as he was of die 
unrighteous .Vandas of Magadha. No politician kept before him the 
ideal of sell reliance so consistently as Kautiha. And as regards the 
support of all the sections of the people, upon whom alone the ultimate 
prosperity of the State depended, enough has been said to show dial 
Kautilya believed in the bulk of the loyal and good people for the mainte¬ 
nance of the State, 

3. POINTS OF CONTRAST BETWEEN ARISTOTLE AND 

E A U T t L V A 

(e) 7 Vie Slate caw lead an Isolated I irtuom Life 

Aristotle's ideal State was supposed to be happy in isolation* well adminis¬ 
tered, with good laws, but without any eye to con quest* 31 * A life of 
inaction, he maintained, did not necessarily mean having relations with 
others. Virtuous inactivity was an end in itself which could be attained 
by a State/ 11 Aristotle could visualize a life ol inaction because, as wc 
have pointed out earlier in these pages, lie lived in an age of decadence 
when virtuous activity, which the Greeks of the earlier days had kept as 
an ideal before them, had become a thing of the past. It mattered little 
if a State lived in isolation: there was the mighty State of Macedonia to 
look after the isolated lives of all Greek City States. Amidst such a 
decadent situation, conquest was an impossibility. It simply meant anni¬ 
hilation at the hands of the northern conquerors. Hence, Aristotles State 
could dispense with conquest, and, somewhat in the manner of the French 
Vichy Government of our own days, could think of leading a virtuous 
life if only the conqueror permitted it to live in happy isolation. 

Isolation was unthinkable to RauuLya p who believed in being surrounded 
by numerous States every one of which was to fall a victim to his master. 
Kautilya's theory of rHjamandala or Circle of States 112 refer ml to the 
neighbouring as well to the distant States. His State lived a life of com 
staru friction with the other States, In the very opening sentence of the 
section on the Elements of sovereignty, which will be discussed in detail 
below, Kautilya made full provision for the inclusion of the friend (or 
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the ally) and the enemy which would mean that he never contemplated 
living in a condition of happy isolation. 

(&) The State is not made Happy by Conquest 

From the above it follows, so far as Aristotle is concerned, that conquest 
was not a necessary condition of the existence of a State* The Lace¬ 
daemonian doctrine of war was unacceptable to Aristotle, who considered 
peace and leisure better than the strain and sLress of war. He writes that 
most men desire an empire in the hope of accumulating the goods of 
fortune. But such people Like the Lacedaemonians, when their empire 
passed away, were not happy/ 1 * 

Kant Ilya's outlook was different, tie had ushered in a new era in his 
country's history by helping hb young royal pairon to uproot an ancient 
royal family,, and, thereby, making military strength the terra-firmo of his 
State. 1 he scriptures had to be saved, Lhe science of weapons rescued, 
and the earth won; and in order to do this, he had to spur on the young 
Candragupta Maury a to become a conqueror. Further, a large part of 
the country had to be recovered from the foreigner* who had entrenched 
himself m the north-western parts of India. We do not, of course, hud 
any explicit reference in the Afthoiastra to this side of the question. But 
it is implied in those sections which deal with the foreigners and conquest. 
Conquest was to Kautilya what peace was to Aristotle—the prerequisite 
of a progressive and good life. 

(c) The State should not exceed a Certain Size 

From the above followed a further point of contrast between Kautilya 
and Aristotle, Since to the latter conquest was not an adjunct to great* 
ness and wealth, lie could be content with a State limited in size. It was 
no use having a large population: even a population of 5,000 was enough 
to fill in a large city like Babylonia. A large population would mean a 
multitude of idlers, A city like Babylonia ivoukl be more like a nation. 
To Aristotle ft was a small city that was in view. 1 ®* What counted was 
not numbers but power/ 1 * The two great thinkers agreed on the 
importance of quality. 

Kautilya s capital city, whose Stipen mend cut has figured above; was, 
evidently according to the standard of Aristotle, more a nation than a 
city. There was, indeed, a complete contrast between the concept of the 
State in Aristotle and that in Kautilya in this regard: the former could 
not outgrow the size of a City State ; the latter could think only in terms 
of a mighty imperial State. 
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(d) The State must have Leisure 

Since Aristotle's State could never think of embarking upon war, because 
it had no aggressive designs, it could always dunk of peace and Leisure. 
Peace is the end of war, and leisure* of toil.* 1 * Amidst which surroundings 
such a concept could originate and nourish has already been explained 
above, while discussing the virtuous Life of a State. 

But to Kautilva leisure meant disaster. The prime necessity of maintain¬ 
ing order in the conquered country of Magadha, the continued vigilance 
that was needed to guard against the innumerable supporters of the 
dispossessed royal family, and the sustained watch Fill ness that was required 
against the foreigners in the north-western parts of the country—all these 
precluded any idea of leisure which was impossible in the context of the 
political events that had brought Candragupta Maury a into power. Any 
relaxation of the efforts which Kaufilya has so carefully described in his 
hook, especialy in the direction of maintaining the might and efficiency 
of the government, would have spelled disaster to the new Mauryan State* 
Wc do not hud, therefore, any reference in the Afikoidstm to leisure 
w hich Aristotle could think amidst the serene surround Engs of the deca¬ 
dent Greek States. 

L. ARISTOTLE AND KAUJILVA-A STUDY 
1 N THEIR METHOD 

L SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS PART OF O IT K $TUUT 

We have now come to the last stage in our comparative estimate of the 
two great political thinkers. It refers to the method which they adopted 
in their ivorks. When we shall have analysed their method and explained 
it* we shall be in a position to understand which of the two master-minds 
had a more lasting effect upon human thought, and give reasons for the 
same. In other words, we shall then have explained their importance 
in the history of Political Science. 

2. M ETHOD IN ARISTOTLE 

This could be studied under two heads: the general aim which Aristotle 
set before himself, and the method he adopted to achieve iL 

(a) The General Aim of Aristotle 

Aristotle wished to "lay bare the grain of truth which cxisls at the core of 
every political practice and belief”, 511 His aim is expressed in the following 
statement; "Let no one suppose that in seeking for something beyond 
them (the practical and theoretical forms which he wished to study), we at 
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all want to philosophize at the expense of truth ■ we can only undertake 
Lhe enquiry because all the constitutions with which we are acquainted are 
faulty/’* 1 * 


{b) The Method adopted by Him 

The method which was adopted by him to achieve his aim leads us to the 
manner in which he studied the subject, and the way he arrived at the 
general laws. The manner adopted by him was inductive which was 
supplemented by a study ol examples of the various constitutions then 
prevailing, or which had existed in Greece in the past. Aristotle explains 
as a part of his manner of study when he writes: 

As in other departments of science, so in politics, the compound should 
always be resolved into the simple elements or least parts of the whole. 
We must, therefore, look at the elements of which the State is composed, 
in order that we may see in what they differ from one another, and 
whether any scientific distinct ion can he drawn between the different 
kinds of rule/ 1 * 

What is meant by the study of the whole in relation to it* parts is given 
by hi in, while criticizing Socrates' theory of government, thus: 11 .., he 
(Socrates) deprives the guardians of happiness, and says that the legislator 
ought to make the whole State happy. But the whole cannot be happy 
unless most, or all or some of its part*, enjoy happiness.” 4 ** 

We have now to see how he applies the principle of the whole in relation 
to its parts. This is best done by selecting a few subjects like (i) the origin 
of the State, (ii) nature oF property, (Hi) members of the Siatc, (it) equality 
and inequality, (i t) causes of civil strife, and (vi) govern mem. 

(i) The 0right of the State 

As regards the origin of the State, lie writes: “Thus the State is by 
nature dearly prior to the family and to the individual* since the whole 
is of necessity' prior to the part ; for example, if the whole body be des¬ 
troyed, there will be no fool or hand, except in an equivocal sense, a* we 
might speak of a stone hand ; for when destroyed the band will be no 
better.” 431 


(ii) Nature of Property 

This problem, too, he analyses in the same manner on the analogy of the 
whole and its parts. In answer to the vital question whether the citizens 
of a perfect State should have their possesions in common —which was 
allied to the other equally important question of women and children— 
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he says that throe eases arc possible: Jim, whether the soil may be appro¬ 
priated but the produce may be thrown for consumption imo the Common 
stock, as was done among some nations; second, whether the soil was 
common, and may be cultivated in commoiij but the produce divided among 
individuals for their private usc a which was said to exist among the bar¬ 
barians ; and, third, the soil and the produce may be alike common/ 11 
After discussing the respective merits and demerits of the three forms of 
property. From the point of the whole in relation to its parts, he concludes: 
"It is dearly better that property should be private, but the use of it 
common.”*” 

(ill) Members of the State 

While discussing this he utilizes the example of the rulers and the ruled, 
the slave, and the freemen, and women and children, in regard to the major 
question of the State, Fn all these cases, as in that of property, he proposes 
one of the three courses—either all things or nothing in common, or some 
thing in common and some not* 1 ** He had earlier referred, to the same 
problem but from the standpoint of each possessing virtue.*** His con¬ 
clusion in regard to the latter was that "all may be supposed to partake of 
them (virtues), but only in such a manner and degree as is required by each 
for the fiulhlmeiit of Jus duty V 1 * Although this conclusion is difficult to 
be reconciled with the one he had earlier arrived at, while referring to the 
ruler and the subject, viz,, that the difference be tween the two is one of 
kind and not of degree/ 1 3 T yet it appears as if he had in mind, especially 
while describing the filial relations, how "we may pursue the good and 
escape the cvil rF , while discussing later on the different forms of govern¬ 
ment, 3 ” 

(iV) Equality nml Inequality 

Aristotle affirms that common interest, or justice, or good is the end of 
Political Science* but where lies equality and inequality? He discusses 
this question thorough I y, and illustrates it from the other arts like those 
of Oute players, and from other subjects like the height qf men, the ability 
of men in some games, like gy mnastics, etc*” The whole discussion is then 
directed to the State —how, if the existence of the State is concerned, the 
different grades of equality and inequality may be considered ; but if the 
good life of the State is taken into account, then, only education and virtue 
have superior claims/ 5 * 

(t 1 ) Causes of Civil Strife 

In the elucidation of this problem, loo, Aristotle would adopt the same 
method of studying the whole in relation to its parts. His analysis of civil 
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strife Is the following; civil strife may arise out of inequality of property 
among common men, inequality of honour among higher classes, or because 
of crimes. All these he finally relates to the welfare of the State, 441 

(vi) Government 

While discussing the whole of any subject, we should consider all that 
appertains to a single subject, and not to any part only. Illustrating this 
from the examples of gymnastics,, medicine, shipbuilding, and the making 
of cloths, he savs that "government too is the subject of a single science" 
in which the legislator should be aquainted not only with that which is best 
in the abstract but that which is best relatively to circumstances.- 1 ” 

Now to the general laws which he deduced from a study of particular 
events, Aristotle's thorough acquaintance w ith the different constitutions, 
prevailing earlier or during his lift time in Greece, gave him an uncommon 
advantage in the use of his inductive reasoning, A comparative study of the 
most important, and in some instances, even of comparatively insignificant 
States, enabled him to postulate law's which were of universal application* 
A most typical example is that of law. His conclusions about Jaw were 
based on the study or the constitutions of Sparta (Lacedaemon), Crete, 
Carthage, and of the lawgivers like Solon of Athens, Zaleueus of Epize- 
phyria, Phaleas of Chakedon, Charondas of Cat ana, Philoiaus of Thebes, 
Androdamus of Rhegium, and others. 1 * 3 Indeed, at every stage Aristotle 
refers to one State or the other before formulating his conclusions, 3 ” 

(c) The Technique of his Method 

We may first ascertain the method Aristotle used in his Politics, and, then, 
assess its importance before proceeding further to see to what extent it is 
discernible In the ArlhosaMra of Kaurilya. Aristotle used essentially what 
has been called the historical or the critical or the comparative method of 
investigation* Its technique consisted of the foliowing: fi) collection of 
all data on a given subject; (li) Lheir classification ; { iii ) their critical ap 
praisal l (hr) their application to a given set of events, ages, or persons; 
and (v) their presentation without embellishments.*” Lord Acton centuries 
afterwards described it as the sublime art of investigating material, and 
of discerning truth From falsehood, and certainty from doubt.*” Aristotle 
applied this technique to Political Science in the same manner as Thucy¬ 
dides (rircM 470-596 b.c.) had done in the case of History, when that great 
historian wrote that he would not give credence to accounts sung by poets, 
or to chronicles composed by writers with a view to please the ear, or to 
chance information, but would give credence only to truth after investi¬ 
gating with the greatest possible accuracy each detail**” The essence of 
the historical method—as, indeed, of method in general—is the reduplica¬ 
tion of common seme, 5 ” Aristotle* master)" of the historical method would 
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have been perfect but for his presentation csf principles which is sometimes 
wanting in clarity and cogency,* 3 ’ and his tendency to lapse into the mood 
of a visionary. His method, however, was destined to live ; and about two 
thousand years afterwards was perfected at the hands of Leopold von Ranke, 
In other words, the method first shown by Thucydides and then adopted by 
Aristotle came to stay in Europe, 

3, METHOD IN K A V TI L Y A 

To what extent could we compare Kautilya with Aristotle in regard to the 
adoption of the historical method? In order to answer this question, we 
have (a) to see what modem Indian scholars have to say about Kaaplya's 
method ; ( b) to examine how far that estimate is valid ; (<r) to understand 
the rationale of Kaniilya s work ; and (d) to see the difference between his 
method and that of Aristotle. 

(a) Modem Indian Scholars on Kauiiiya's Method 
(0 Their Views 

Modern Indian scholars are of the opinion that Kautilya followed the 
historical method. Describing the mental stagnancy that was witnessed in 
India after Kautilya,, Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar wrote thus: 

After the days of Kauiilva, the conditions were, in a sense, unfavourable 
to the advance of political speculation. The extraordinary thoroughness 
of Kautilya '5 work, its eminent inductiveness and practical character, its 
unflinching logic and hccdlessncss of adventitious moral or religious 
standards, and its wide range of subjects and interests—which gave it a 
unique combination of features that, in European literature. w c find 
only separately in an Aristotle, a MachiavcHi, and a Bacon—must have 
co-operated with the rise of a well-knit empire of unprecedented dimen¬ 
sions, under the Mauryan and succeeding dynasties, to depress creative 
political thought in the centuries after Kautilya,*** 

Professor LT. N. Ghoshal comments thus on the method followed by 
Kautilya: 

1'he method of the science; in other words, is primarily an empirical (if 
not a scientific) one. In Kautilya s work this is supplemented by some 
interesting applications of what may be called the historical method as 
the author occasionally draws upon traditional history to justify his argu¬ 
ments. This is however made, in the words applied by a modern historian 
of political theory to the thought of Macbiavdli, to point a moral which 
has already been told.* 41 

36 
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(is) The Above View* Examined 

Neither historian hn-s explained what exactly is meant by the historical 
method* It is not enough it we merely assert with Professor Aiyangar 
that Kan Lilya's work had the c har ac t eristics of "’eminent inductive ness”: 
nor with Professor Ghoshal that Kamil va's method was an empirical one 
because the latter supplemented his statements with references to historical 
examples. Both the above estimates arc confusing and indefinite. In 
Professor Aiyangor's opinion, Kautilya was eminently inductive and practi¬ 
cal in character, and heedle.^ of casual moral and religious standards ; while 
in that of Professor Ghoshal. Knutilya could be compared la Machiavdli 
in driving home a moral which had already been set forth. The issue is 
not whether the Mauryan Prime Minister was indue live in Isis method, and, 
at the same time, whether he gave no heed la religious standards i nor 
whether he was merely adorning a tale which had already lwen told with 
a moral. The main questions are. firstly, did Kautilya ever have any 
method «u all? And, secondly, to what extent was dial method scientific nr 
historical? 


(Jj) Did Kautilya n. r er hare a Met had tzl ail? 

On this question there can be no difference of opinion. Kautilya not only 
followed a method hut pursued k so well as to give to the work! a concise 
and condensed work divided into fifteen books, 150 chapters, ISO sections* 
and 6,0LK> ifoJkflj.*** No author could have written such a ram pact, well- 
knit, and comprehensive work if he had not followed a method. Wc shall 
analyse lib method presently. In the mean while, wc may see to what 
extent it was scientific or historical. 

(c) The Rationale of His Method 

An appreciation of the method followed by Kauiilya leads us tn die ques¬ 
tion of the rationale oF Ids wott* He based his work not only on religion 
to the extent it came within the dharmaiasiras, but, what is more important, 
on reason. From this it may not be inferred that lie was either irreligious 
nr unmindful of the obligations of the State to moral and religious prin¬ 
ciples Such an inference would violate all the evidence in the Atlhasaslm 
which unmistakably points to KamilyTs having fully realized the part 
which religion had to play in the general life of the State and of the citizens. 
Wc may he permitted tn recall here some of the observations made above, 
while explaining tn what extent Kautilya had deviated from Mann. 
Kaufilya's insistence on the study of the triple Vedas as being important 
for determining the respective duties of the four castes and the four orders 
of religious liFe; his statement that righteous and unrighteous acts are 
learnt from the triple Vedas ; his warning that ,F ihe observance of one's 
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own duly leads to swirga (heaven) and infinite bliss (ananta )''; his convic¬ 
tion that "the world, when maintained in accordance with the injunctions 
of die triple Vedas, will surely progress, but never perish” ; and his explicit 
assertion that he wrote the book after he had rescued the scriptures, the 
science of weapons, and the earth which had passed on to the Nanda 
king 111 —these unmistakably prove that kautilya recognized that religion 
was a vital force in the maintenance of the public life in the State- But a 
grim realist that he was, he minimized the part of religion in order to 
enlarge the scope of State action. 

In so doing he had necessarily to rely not on dogma and belief but on 
reason and experience. It is in this connection that we sec the basis of his 
work. His logical process w-as expressed in the term anvikftiki (anvlksikj). 
But here there seems to be a division of opinion among scholars as to what 
was meant by the term Professor Ghoshal consistently interprets 

it as "the whole of scholastic philosophy”.*** This view is really to be 
traced to Ka maud aka, who had identified it with philosophy. 1 * 1 But 
Professor Aiyangar interprets Kautilya $ use of die term anvik-wkl as re¬ 
ferring, not in the sense used by Kamandakp, but in the sense of including 
only Sankya, Yoga, and Lokayata.** 1 The third view is that of Dr. N, N. 
Law, who interprets it as a branch of narffl, but meaning logic and philo¬ 
sophy.' 11 The fourth view is that of Dr. Kane who, after studying the 
interpretation given by different writers, came to the conclusion that 
Kautilya "uses it not only in tile sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka), though iri later literature Lofcayata came 
to mean iiasliltu (atheist, materia list). Among those authors who under¬ 
stood by anviksakt only logic were Amarasimha, the commentators Yhsvarupa 
on YiijfLavalkya, Haradatta on Gautama, Apararka. and others. In this 
sense, iinvikfakl means the science of ratiocination.” 1 ** 

Confining ourselves only to Kautilya, it seems that the last interpretation 
as given by Hr. Kane is ihe happiest one. AnvikjakI cannot be linked 
merely with vartd, since Kautilya clearly differentiates between anvikmki, 
the triple Vedas, vdtta. and dandaniti*” thereby proving that viirta (agri¬ 
culture, cattle-breeding, and trade) was not the same as anvJkfaki. But In 
a later context he defines dnvlksaht as comprising Sankhya. Yoga, and 
Lokayata"* 4 —an elucidation which seems to have prompted KSmandaka in 
later ages, and others in our own, to identify that branch of knowledge with 
philosophy- On the Strength of kautilya s own arguments the identification 
of Htit iiyflAT with mere philosophy is not possible. Firstly, there is nothing 
to suggest anywhere in the Arthaiastra that KnimJya indulged in mere 
philosophical speculation. We might have said that Kautilya was more 
of a philosopher than a practical statesman if, like Aristotle, 14 ' he had dealt 
wtth an abstract State, and if he had given in the ArthaiSstra the least hint 
that he loved to think of an ideal government. On the other hand, he is 
concerned with a practical government, as will be seen below when w c shall 
see to what extent his principles guided the course of State action after 
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him. There is nothing of an idealist in him which* lor instance, we see in 
Plato. The monarch whom he describes is not the philosopher king pic 
lured by that great teacher of Aristotle/ 1 * but a relentless conqueror who 
was the head of a well-organized and centralized bureaucratic machinery 
of government. 

Secondly, KauliVya lays repeated stress on rnrhi which increases the wealth 
within the country, and which enables the king lo control both his and It is 
enemy's party* 4 ** He maintained that "'wealth and wealth alone is impor¬ 
tant* inasmuch as charity and desire depend upon wealth for their realiza¬ 
tion ". 344 It is impossible to think of an author, who would have made 
philosophy tite basis of his observations, giving wealth a plate of such 
importance in his w r ork« If by Emnksaki he had meant philosophy, even as 
one of the aspects of Political Science* he would not have either described 
or analysed the various problems of the State in the matter-of-fact manner 
he has done. Neither would he have advocated various measures of State 
activity winch cannot in any manner be connected with philosophy, and 
which cannot be solved by an appeal to philosophy. Perhaps it may be 
argued that he was a follower of the Slnkhya philosophy, and that his pre¬ 
ference to the State laws as against the dharmaiustrm h the best proof of 
his materialistic outlook and of his being the follower of the atheistic side 
of the philosophy. But we should remember here that his pre¬ 

ference to the kings law in any conflict between it and the Sacred law is 
due to the fact that p like a realist, and unlike a philosopher, be explains 
fully when such preference could he given to the king's law. It was only 
when the original text on which the Sacred law was based was not avail¬ 
able. 44 * The entire scheme of diplomatic action in his work would be un¬ 
intelligible if we were to assume that he wrote it with philosophy of any 
type as his background. He would not have recommended the secret means 
of destroying the enemy .* 14 if his intention had been merely to expound 
the principles of a particular kind of philosophy. When, as we have seen 
above, lie lays down as the motto of the State that Strength is Power, he 
did not mean the strength of the ml, which a philosopher would certainly 
have emphasized, but only ihe physical and intellectual strength of an 
active, ever watchful, and well-meant monarch. 

Finally, if we are to construe anvtkxaki in the sense of schoLiastk philo 
sophy, the whole purpose of knutilya's work would be meaningless. The 
entire work stands for timely, calculated, and ruthless State action which 
can be associated not with any idealistic thinking but only with deep and 
profound reason driven by political necessity. 

While ivautilya thus gave the most predominant place to reason in his 
work, he was not prepared to cut himself away from past experience, and 
be merely a visionary'. This is proved by the many references he makes 
to past historical events and personages. While warning monarch; not to 
lead vicious Ira* he refers to twelve examples of rulers and corporations 
which came to grief because they had failed to restrain their organs. They 
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were Bhoja, also called Dandakya, Kara I a of Vitleha* Janamejaya* TaJa- 
jangha, Aila, Ajabindu the SauvTra, Ravana, Duryodbana, Danibodbhava* 
Arjuna the Haihaya, X atapi r and the corporation of the VrLsnis ; while 
AmbarTsa ol the family of jamadngni,, and Xabhiiga ruled over the earth 
for a long lime because they had restrained their organs .** 11 Comme riling 
oil the evidence of the earlier author Vatavyadhi, KauLilya, while discussing 
ilie problem ol the protection of the princes, refers to the former's having 
cited the examples of Aditi and Kausika^ whose maternal relations went 
a-begging.*** 

His intimate knowledge of history is further proved by the many 
examples of kings who had lost their lives because they were careless 
about the strict rules to he observed inside the royal harem. These were 
king Bhadrasena, who was killed by his own brother hiding in the queen's 
chamber ; king Karu^a, who fell at the hands of his son hiding himself 
under the bed of the latter's mother; king Kasiraja, who was killed 
by his queen with rice served with poison ; king Valiantya, who lost his 
life at the hands of his queen, who killed him with an anklet Idled with 
poison ; king Sauvlra, whose queen killed him with a gem of her jone 
bedaubed with poison ; king Jalutha, who was killed by his queen with 
a looking glass painted with poison ; and king V id u rat ha, who was 
killed by his queen with a weapon hidden in her tuft of hair/ 1 * Then, 
again, Rau Lilya refers to Ptsum's examples of kings Jayaiscna and 
Duryodhana as rulers who were expert gamblers ; while he himself cites 
the examples of Nala and Yadhisiua. who suffered from defeat in 
gambling/ 11 * Wbile discussing the major problem of doubts about wealth, 
Kautilya illustrates his statements relating to a contingency when no help 
from any quarter is possible. In such a case one should run away* leaving 
all that belongs to him ; for if one does it. one may return and be sure 
of regaining one s power, like kings Suyatra and Udayana /* 1 By way of 
a general rule, he enjoins: "Even if the king is held by the chiefs under 
their influence, the minister may, through the medium of the king’s 
favourites, teach him the principles of polity with illustrations taken 
from itivritta (itifmsa) and puri Ifja /'** 1 

That he was conversant not only with the working of monarchies but 
abo with that of republican communities and oligarchical corporations 
is proved by bis reference to them in many contexts, in some oF which 
he names them. Thus, as remarked elsewhere in ibis book, while con¬ 
trasting the nature of sovereignty in a monarchy with that in a corporation 
or clans, he states that the former is subject to dangers, excepting when 
it falls to the lot of the eldest son of a king, when it is always respected. 
But the sovereignty of a corporation of clans is invincible, "'and being 
free from the calamities of anarchy, can have a permanent existence on 
earth ".** 3 He has much to say about combinations of corporations which 
were to be won over by certain specified measures , 5 * 4 The corporations 
of warriors which were obviously oligarchies, are named 
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l>y him as Hsosg of Knixihoja ami Stidlsira and of other com utiles, who 
lived by agriculture, trade, and wielding of weapons. The other corpora- 
[ions were those of the Lkhchhavika, Vpjtkas, Mallakas, Madrakas, 
Kukura, Kum, Pinciila, and others who lived by the title of The 

ti'hole chapter entitled tlic Conduct of Corporations in which these corpora¬ 
tions are mentioned, is a tribute to K.iurilya's profound knowledge of the 
working and behaviour of the governments of oligarchies and of the 
republican communities of his age. 

(ef) Katililyt sr'j Technique Analysed 

I Ms method, therefore. revolved round two important factors .reason as 

connoted by dni'ulnrAT, and past experience as gathered Troth history. W ith 
the help of the former, he analysed the principles of Politics; with the help 
of the latter, he drew general conclusions. But unlike Aristotle, he never 
ventured to go beyond the boundaries of India in order to lind examples 
of constitutions which were to receive an unfavourable treatment at his 
hands; and, further, even though he was a firm believer in centralized 
monarchy, he did not underrate the importance of non-moil archied forms 
of government, as Aristotle did with monarchies and oligarchies while 
championing the course of democracies. In his method there was an 
admirable cnntbination of two of the essentials of the critical or historical 
method to Which he added the third one relating to a comparative study. 
Kaulilya's skill in tins direction is seen in the manner in which lie cites 
the evidence of his predecessors, including his unnamed teacher, and in 
most instances differs from them. Leaving aside the other occasions, when 
he disagreed w ith his predecessors, we may confine ourselves tn the following 
instances in which he makes a comparative estimate of every one of the 
problems. These arc the comparative importance of the king and the 
minister ; the comparative seriousness of the troubles due to the want of 
linance and forts, and of the army and the ally; the comparative evils 
of language and of money, of hunting and gambling, of drinking and 
add tc.ton to women, of fire and flood*, of quarrels among peoples and 
kings, of the king’s being sportive and of the country's being sportive of 
a bvourite Wife and prince, of the oppression caused by the chamberlain 
and the collect.on of revenue; and the comparative merits of enthusiasm 
;uk! power * 411 

So far as Kaiuiljj's technique of the historical method is concerned 
it appears as if wc have to agree with the opinion of distinguished Indian 
historian cited above, that Ktuiiilya adopted the empirical and the scientific 
method almost to perfection, as is revealed in Ids desire to amvc at truth 
m his collection of all the data required for his subject, in his critical 
estimate of the principles of his predecessors, in the manner he arrived 
at general conclusions from many Tacts, and in his admirable presentation 
of Ins work without vague statements, without repetitions, without any 
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reference to idealistic conditions, without cmbcllidimcnis, and strictly 
adhering to reason. 

D I F F E R RN c E K ET WEEN A H I S T (IT I- F, AMD K A L' T T I. Y A 
1 N THEIR M ETlton 

There is no doubt that both the great thinkers were prompted by it desire 
to arrive at Truths that bath used reason as the main key to unlock the 
treasures of Political Science, that both looked upon their predecessors 
with respect/* 7 that both declared Political Science to he the ix'st of all 
sciences/* 1 Lind that Loth used the lustoricai method involving induction, 
comparative study, and a rial yds in arriving at conclusions. While 
Aristotle, according to some, epitomized the best though in of a nation and 
of a stage in human history/ 6 * Kmmlya compressed within GOOD sioka* 
(that [% r within 1,92*000 syllables ), Z,J * the wisdom and experience of almost 
a millennium of one of the most civilized peoples. 

We have now ur see wherein lay the fundamental difference between 
the two great thinkers. That kauri I ya adopted the comparative method 
in the study of the composition and behaviour of the Indian State there 
cannot be any doubt, hut, in our opinion, he seems to have suffered from 
some shortcomings. In the first place, lie restricted himself to the study 
of only one form oF government, that is, the monarchical in the sense 
that, as related above, while he was certainly aware of the working of 
the constitutions of the republican and oLigan Ideal coni muni ties, he 
concentrated his attention only on the imperial State. When he paid 
a Compliment to the ever lasting nature of sovereignty among the corpora¬ 
tion of dans, on comparing it with that existing in a monarchy, one 
would have wished that he would have given a few more details about 
the working of the constitution among the republican dans. This he 
failed to do wdtli the result that the student of Political Science is at a 
loss to know what precisely was the merit of the constitution of those 
republican dans, some of which claimed considerable: antiquity* We 
come, therefore, to the second shortcoming in Kautilya, viz., that he 
either ignored or failed to take note* of an impomtiL aspect of the com¬ 
parative study which, if only he had undertaken, would have made his 
work invulnerable from all points of view. 

Professor Gho.shnVs Theory Examined. Here it is necessary to examine 
Professor Ghosh a Ts theory that ""the most complete analysis is of sanghas 
(comprising under this head both the political type and the military rum- 
agTtculturai and trading types)" in Chapter XI of the trtholaslra from 
which one of the two citations mentioned above was taken. The eminent 
historian affirms that Kaulika In this particular context "deals with a 
king's policy towards the sangfrm and their reciprocal policy towards him- 
self"/* 1 Professor Ghoshal is certainly correct in so far as he states that 
kautilya deals with the interaction of the policy of the king and that of 
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the mm ghtts. But it is possible to disagree with the view that this 
necessarily is the same as analysing the constitution of the sangfigs. as 
Professor Ghosh al would maintain. A study of their constitution would 
have led Kauiilya to the delineation of Lhe elements of their constitution 
or that of the oligarchies, of the relative powers of their executives and 
of the others in their constitutions, of the cud of such States, and similar 
subjects which are mentioned by Kautilya in such minute detail concerning 
the imperial State but not in regard to the constitution of the corpora¬ 
tions. On the other hand, in the chapter entitled the Conduct of Corpora¬ 
tions. tile main theme is that of winning over such corporations. The 
opening sentences of the chapter dearly enunciate this policy in the 
following terms; 

The acquisition of the help of corporations is better than the acquisi¬ 
tion of an army, a friend, or profits. By means of conciliation and gifts, 
the conqueror should secure and enjoy the services of such corporations 
as are in vincible to the enemy and are favourably disposed towards 
himself. But those who are opposed to him, he should put down bv 
sowing the seeds of dissension among them and bv secrete!v punishing 
them. 511 

W'c have, in tins passage and in the succeeding ones, the major policy 
of the king towards the corporations described, viz., of winning over them, 
if they were well disposed towards the monarch, or of putting them down, 
if they were too powerful. 

In the whole of the above chapter in the ArthatSstra, Kautilya definitely 
refers to the powerful nature of the corporations to whose sovereignty, 
as remarked above, he paid a tribute when he stated that they were 
invincible and free from anarchy which was a feature of the monarchies, 
But it was precisely here thaL Kautilya failed: while he devoted minute 
attention to the means by which the recalcitrant republics could be 
reduced to subjection, lie did not think it worthwhile to dwell on Lheir 
other good points, nor explain how, for instance, the Lichchhavikas, the 
Vrijikas, the Mallakas, etc., had survived through centuries, and what 
precisely were their features which were worth imitation by the monarchi¬ 
cal forms of government. In other words, Kautilya unfortunately did not 
pay attention to that aspect of comparative study to which Aristotle had 
devoted his most serious attention, viz., where exactly the redeeming 
features of the constitutions of the different States lay, and to what extent 
he could recommend them for adoption by his own ideal State. In this 
detail Aristotle scored a complete victory over Kautilya, whose zeal in 
perfecting all the aspects of one type of State, the imperial, was perhaps 
responsible for clouding his imagination in regard to the merits nf die 
republican and oligarchical constitutions whose nature of sovereignty alone 
came in for a favourable comment at his hands. This solitary reference 
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to the invincibility of the constitutions of the corporations of clans and 
their freedom from anarchy does not compensate for the indifference 
which he, on the whole, showed to the working of their constitutions. 
It was not enough if a comparative study was made, as pointed out earlier 
in these pages, between the various organs of the same type of the 
monarchical government. Kautilya would have earned die gratitude of 
posterity in a greater measure than he did by his extraordinary and incom¬ 
parable study of only one type of the State, if he had included in it the 
comparative aspects of [he organs of government, their functions, and 
Eheir end as prevailing in the different types of States of hi* own and the 
previous ages. 

Thc above was an inherent defect in Kautilya which perhaps because 
of the exigencies of the critical times lei which he lived he could not 
rectify. There is another reason for which he was. however, not respon¬ 
sible but which explains why he did not secure that universal! approbation 
which Aristotle, in spite of the latter's shortcomings mentioned earlier, has 
won for himself. This refers to the unfortunate fact that Kaudlya's 
admirable method of study was not followed, excepting in one instance* 
by the laser Endian political thinkers. The only example of a later writer 
who scrupulously kept Kautilya as his model was Karnandaka, who opens 
his work by confessing that he was a follower of Kautilya**” Rain and aka 
' merely versified the passages of the -4rth&saxtm, sometimes without even 
understanding them or verifying their references”*” Another example 
of a still later author, who followed to a lesser extent Kautilya, was the 
Jatna writer Somadcva Sun (tenth century ajj.) f who has figured in Part 
Two of this honk- Somadcva Suri may he compared to Karnandaka in the 
sense that he did not care even to acknowledge all that he borrowed from 
Kautilya, and unlike Karnandaka, modified the opinions of Kautilya when 
they came into conflict with those of the Jain a religion 

But what was needed was not an imitation—and that a faulty onef_ 

of Kautilya*s cryptic statements but a continuation and perfect ion of the 
method which he had so boldly and *o successfully adopted in his work. 
It was thus lost to his country not because of any inherent defect in that 
great writer but because his successors look shelter behind the antiquated 
method of treading on the pat Is of the traditional writers ami of duplicate 
ing versions of theories which had already been made known, without 
allowing their reason either to enlaige or analyse them, and without having 
die rational and independent outlook of Kautilya. 

To sum up. A comparative estimate of the two great political thinkers 
which has been made above, reveals shat they were not antagonistic but 
complimentary to each other. We may repeat that, while Aristotle dealt 
with all forms of the State other than die imperial one, prevailing in 
Greece, Kautilya concentrated on the imperial State to the exclusion of 
others, as obtaining m India, The two political thinkers complete the 
picture of political organization in a unique manner. What Aristotle does 
37 
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not givc K Kaulilya supplies in detail. They were the two outstanding 
representatives of Aryan thought in their respective ages, discussing the 
logical basis of political existence and the nature and end of the many 
fundamental problems confronting the State, In the totality of human 
intellectual endeavour which aimed at finding out the Truth, the Politics 
of Aristotle and the ArthaMslra o( Kaiifilya may be considered as two 
components of one whole of the Book of Political Thought which Greece 
and India gave to the world * T * 


Part Five 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


(ELEMENTS OF THE STATE) 



CHAPTER 1 


THE THEORY OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS 


A. I N T R O D U C T [ O N 

Bv rm, term elements of the State is meant the essential Factors that make 
up a State, that is. those integral parts without which it cannot exist/ 
The elements of the State are to be distinguished from the institutional 
organizations like those of the ambassadors* etc,* which, though necessary 
for the proper fulfilment of the objectives of Lhe State, do not constitute 
its essential factors. The institutional organizations came to be set up 
with the gradual growth of the State, and did not at any time encroach 
on Lhe province of the elements of the State, 3 During nur discussion of 
the elements of the Stale, we should recollect one of the theories of the 
origin of the State which was given earlier, viz., the organ hmic theory 
which is intimately connected with the element* of the State: and like¬ 
wise the statements made above, while comparing Aristotle's ideas of the 
elements of the State with those of Kauulya. An elucidation of the con¬ 
stituent elements will reveal that they Form the basis of the organic growth 
of the State. 

B. ANTI Q 0 I T V O F THE T H EORV O F T H E 

constituent ELEMENTS 

The ancient Indians had a definite concept of the elements of the State, 
They called them the seven prakritis of the State, The antiquity of the 
concept of the elements or prakfits cannot be determined. From the Vedic 
literature, it is apparent that the number seven had a fascination for the 
ancients. Thus, the number seven figures in the Rig Veda ; there is the 
seven-tongued Agni. the Sapta-Smdliu or the seven rivers, the sapta-niryah 
or the seven suns, the (an epithet of Agni). the sapfa-vadhri 

(a protege of the Asvim). and saptagu (a reputed author of a verse in the 
Rig Veda}— these arc met with in the Vedic literature/ Iri the age of 
Sfitapftthti JitahrFt{sriit ¥ we come across the term sftptit-hotri or seven sacrtbe¬ 
ing priests/ In the same work a hymn of seven verses is eulogized ; and 
we are told ihat the fire altar consists of seven I avers; that there are seven 
seas., seven regions, seven worlds of the gods, seven stomas, seven prist has 
(samas) t seven metres, seven domestic animals, seven wild ones, seven vital 
airs in the head, and whatever else there is of seven kinds/ These examples 
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prove tb;it .wine specific significance was attached to the number seven ; 
but they dn not enable os to bud out exactly when the concept of the seven 
constituents of the State originated, It may have been in die ages after 
that of die Satapatha BroJimaqa, or perhaps in that which Ini mediately 
preceded die composition, of the Manusmriti. At any rate it ls only in the 
latter work that we see the earliest enumeration of die theory of the emu 
siitucm elements or of the seven prakriUs * 

C. T H E THEORY OF THE ELEMENTS OR 
P RAKRITIS: IN RELATIO N T O 
THE STATE 

This theory has two aspects—one which concern* the State as an indepen¬ 
dent unit ; and the other; the Slate as a unit in a circle of Slates. The 
former is elucidated here while I he Inner w ill be discussed in connection 
with foreign policy below. 

1 . M A N U 0 ft T II E T li E O R V 

ft h iii connection with the latter that Manu first uses the term prakriti* 
and, then, later oil in connection with the seven limbs of the State, enu¬ 
merates them thus: the king. Ins minister* his capital, his realm, his 
treasury, his army, and his ally which are the seven constituent parts of a 
kingdom ; "hence a kingdom is said to have seven limbs (angrt)". The 
relative importance of every one of the seven parts, and the importance 
of all the seven so far as the State h concerned, is given by Manu in the 
next two verses* thus: 

But let him know (dial) among those seven constituent parts of a king* 
doin(whith have been enumerated) in due order, each earlier (named) 
es more important and (its destruction) the greater calamity. Yet in a 
kingdom containing seven constituent parts, what is upheld like the 
triple staff (of -in ascetic), there is no (single part) more- important (than 
the other.), by reason of the importance of the qualities of each for 
the others! 

Matin'! Theory Examined, There appears to be some apparent contra.- 
diction tn the above statements — that each preceding part is more important 
than the following one, since the destruction of the former would be a 
greater calamity: and that no single part is more important than the 
other, because of ihe qualities of each for the others. This contradiction 
is probably resolved by Manu in the next verse in which he explains the 
second part of the above statement, and thereby justifies the enunciation 
of the organ ismic theory that was made in Pan Three above. Manu states 
the following: "For each part is particularly qualified for (the accom- 
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plishment of) ccrtEian objects* (and thus) each b declared to be the most 
important for that particular purpose which is effected by its means."* 
This does not explain his earlier statement as to how the destruction of 
the preceding element is a greater calamity than the destruction of the 
following one. But it certainly enables ns to substantiate she organ is r me 
theory by stating that, accmding to Maim, each element of the State had 
a definite duty to perlumi. 

2. to A N V I O I. I o W E P H V I AT KH WRITER £ 

These views are almost identical with those in the $dntiptmwn f wherein 
it is stated that it is not possible 10 say definitely whether any one of the 
seven elements excels the others in merit, but that at different times a 
different elemerit assumes importance over She others, since that particular 
clement b in the particular circumstance* capable of accomplishing the 
purpose in hand. 13 In order that the organ tsmie theory im; be complete 
to some ex tent, we may cite the view of the seven constituent elements, as 
given in the later work, Sukranttisnra. winch compares them to the organs 
of the body* thus: the king is the head ; the ministers are the eyes; the 
ally is the ear; the treasury, the mouth; the army* the mind ; the capital, 
the hand; and the rdMra or kingdom, the feet, 11 

3* K A U T I I, Y A IMPROVES UPOS M A S LT 

(a) DcUci in M&nti 

Mann in the passages cited above not onlv enunciated the theory of the 
elements hut described their relative importance. The order of preference 
which he gave* viz,* the king, the minister, the capital, the realm, the 
treasury, the army* and the ally* remained the model For almost all later 
works like I apimrtxIky&Smjit i* Gnutuma, Visnvulharmas u tra , the StmUparuan, 
and other*, 13 No attempt was made by Manu, and those following him, to 
reduce the number of the constituent, That was the work of Kautilva, 
who restated their relative importance, atul then reduced their number. 
The relative importance of the constituents was staled bv him thus: the 
king, the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, the army, ihe friend, 
and the enemy. These are the elements of the State (sudmi^tmdtya-jana- 
fmda-durgii-koia-ddiufti-mitrdjii prakritaytih). 1 * The change in the relative 
importance as well as the increase in the number of elements from seven to 
eight are significant. Kautilya adds the eighth dement, the enemy but 
retains the others as given by Mann, hi the final analysis* however, he 
agreed with Manu when he slated t “Excepting the enemy, these seven 
elements, possessed of their excellent characteristics, are said to lie the limb- 
like elements of the State ." 14 
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(if) A'rtiffiYyti on the Relative Importance of the Element* 

The indefinite ness which h visible in Manu in regard io the relative import¬ 
ance of the elements of the State is not seen in Kautilya who, in a well- 
thought-out passage, dearly sets forth their relative importance in a manner 
which is suggestive of the analytical approach to the problem. He starts with 
his teacher's statement, and riling the evidence of Bharadvaja p Visalaksa, 
Paraiara, Pisuiia, Kaonapadanta, and Vatavyadhi, finally gives his own 
opinion oil liiis important question. His teacher maintained, evidently 
following Mann, that of the calamities, viz., the king in distress, t lie minister 
in distress, the people in distress, the distress due io had fortifications, finan¬ 
cial distress, the army in distress, and an ally in distress, that which is first 
mentioned is more serious than the one following in the order of enumera¬ 
tion. Before we proceed further* w r e may observe that the enumeration of 
the elements as given by the teacher of K&tifilya is the same as that found 
in Kautilya but for the inclusion of the friend bv the latter, and for the 
dement of the country in Kautilya which the teacher would call the people, 

KaiMilya next cites the opinion of Bharadvaja, according io whom the 
distress of the minister Is more serious than the distress of the king, because 
ol the reasons stated by Bharadvaja, To this Kautilya objects by saying 
that, since the ministers are the creatures oF the king, it is only the latter 
who is more important. Indeed, "the king is as it were the aggregate of the 
people”. 

He next refers to the opinion of Vi^aiaksa, who maintained that as be¬ 
tween the troubles of the minister and those of the people, the l roubles 
of the people Wtre more serious. ¥i£a!aksa also gave reasons for his 
□pinion. But Kautilya rejects it by saying that, as all activities proceed 
from the minister, it is ilie latter who is superior to the people. 

Parasara is the third thinker cited by Kautilya. According to Paiaiara, 
tlte distress caused by had fortifications was more serious than that caused 
by the people, for reasons stated by him. But Kautilya objects to this by 
saying that, since forts, finance, and the army depend upon the people, 
the latter are more important than the fortifications. 

Pisuna was of the opinion that of the troubles due to the absence of 
fors^ and those due to the absence of finance, the latter was more serious; 
and he likewise gives reasons to substantiate his conclusions. But Kautilya 
reject it by saying that, since it is in the fort that the treasury and the 
army are safely kept, the fort is more important than finance. 

Kaunapadanta's view was that distress due to an inefficient army was 
more serious than that due to want nf finance, for reasons stated by him. 
But p according to Kautilya. since the army is dependent on finance, the 
trembles from the latter are more serious than those from the army. 

Vatavyadhi maintained that of the distress of the army and that of an 
ally, the latter was more serious also for reasons given by him. But 
Kautilya rejected this too, and in doing so. although his reasoning is not 
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very dear, he seems to place more reliance on the army as well as on 
finance- from this discussion it appears as if Kautilya was, on the whole, 
in agreement with the views of his unnamed teacher, who followed Mann. 

(0 Kautilya adds a Neu> Idea 

lint in the succeeding statements Kautilya is more cautious than either 
his teacher or Manu in assessing the relative importance of the component 
parts of the Slate- He writes thus: 

When a part of one of the elements of sovereignty is under troubles, 
the extent, affection, and strength of the serviceable part can be the 
means of accomplishing a work. When any two elements are equally 
under troubles, they should be distinguished in respect of their pro¬ 
gressive or declining tendency, provided that the good condition of the 
rest of the elements needs no description. 11 

While Kautilya had thus extended the theory of Manu and of his own 
teacher on the relative importance of the component parts of the State, 
he had, at the same time, introduced the new' idea that the relative 
importance of each part would depend on the good conditions of the rest 
of the elements. By so doing, he had neutralized the superiority of the 
first over the second clement in the order of enumeration, and thereby 
added to (he growth of political thought. Kamandaka, it may be added 
by the wav, merely echoed Katuilya’s opinion when he stated that each 
of the seven elements is complimentary to the oilier ; and that if the State 
is defective even in one out of tlic seven elements, it would not work well. 1 * 

(d) Eight Elements reduced to Tteo 

Kautilya went further than his predecessors when, as if anticipating the 
modern classification of the elements, he reduced the eight dements to 
two. While discussing the troubles of the king, he writes: "The king and 
his kingdom arc the two primary elements of the State" (raja rajyamdti 
prakpti-samkscpa A ). 11 There was some justification for this drastic reduc¬ 
tion in the number of the elements to two when, we realize that, in truth, 
out of the seven recognized elements, it was only the king and the country 
that were of ultimate significance in the sense that the former appointed 
the ministers and the army, and selected liis ally, while it was jn the 
country that a fort could be constructed and through its resources, a 
treasury filled. Jn this connection it is interesting to observe that, 
according to modern thinkers, the elements of the State are reducible 
to four—population, territory, government, and sovereignty." Although 
Kautilya was aware of the concept of sovereignty, yet he did not distin¬ 
guish between government and sovereignty: neither did he distinguish 
38 
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between ptopic and territory, since the one without the other would have 
been meaningless. He, there lure, thought of the ting as symbolizing 
sovereignty, ami of the tajyn or kingdom as connoting territory, both of 
them forming the two most important elements. 1 * 


CHAPTER II 


THE ELEMENTS DISCUSSED IN DETAIL 


A. THE KING 

J- STUSS ON SECULAR ORIGIN 

J\‘ every classification of the elements of the State, the king leads thereby 
showing that to the ancients ihe concept of kingship was indissolubly 
bound up with that of sovereignty* While describing the place of the king 
among the elements, it would be necessary' for us to recall the theory of 
the divine origin of kingship which was discussed in some detail earlier in 
these pages. Without covering the same ground, it may be observed that, 
whatever may have been the sanctity around ihe king in the days of 
Many* it had disappeared with Kauptya to whom the king was by no 
means endowed with any divine sanction or attributes. There is nothing 
in the Arthaiasim to suggest that Kautilya ever considered the king as 
a god on earth. On the other hand, all the regulations which he has 
mentioned in connection with the education, duties, work, etc., of the 
king point to a member of the Hindu society* who was only one amongst 
the many that could hope to become a king. 2 * When Kautilya makes 
provision for a stupid and a wise king {fra/fiaf -praj fla/f■ va)/ 1 he had 
exploded the myth of the divinity that had surrounded the kings. 

This aspect of the question seems to have escaped the notice of histo¬ 
rians. What was die significance of die complete rejection of the earlier 
concept of either the sanctity or the divinity of the king by Kautilya? 
Before we give an answer to this question, it is better that we realize that 
Kautilya was not against the omniscient power of the king. Indeed, he 
refers to ihe omniscient power (satvajnaiua, rajnak prabhmmh) of Ihe 
king in two places an one and the same context, while describing the 
duties of the .Superintendent of the Tolls (Sulkadhyakw)** The omni¬ 
scient power of the king mentioned here is obviously to be taken in die 
sense of vast and detailed knowledge of the many aspects of statesmanship. 
But it has nothing to do with cither the divinity or ihe sanctity of the 
king as su^csted in the Alanusmriti, The reasons for the secular, and, to 
some extent, perhaps the nonKsatriya, origin of the king pictured m the 
Arika£astm are not far so* seek. The rulers whom Kautilya helped hb 
royal master Candragupta Manna to dethrone were not of any divine 
origin. Neither was Candragupta himself of divine sanctity, nor were 
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the foreigners, who had squatted in the north-western regions of divine 
extraction. The entire theory of the divine origin of kings scented to 
Kautilya to be utterly false and unreasonable, it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that it should have found no place in his work. From the orthodox 
point of view, Kautilya had, of course, committed a sacrilege, so far as 
the sanctity and the halo of divinity around the king were concerned. But 
the young person whom Kautilya had helped to become king, and who 
was in some way connected with the Nandas “ had not even the faintest 
claims to Ksatriyahood! In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
Kau|ilya should not even hint ul the sanctity that had once been attached 
to the person of the king, although he was scrupulously careful in 
guarding the person of the monarch, 34 and warned those who disregarded 
the king with the infliction of divine punishments (fanavafnanynmflFiau 
da wo pi d and ah spralati)** 

Z THE KING AND CORONATION 

(a) Importance of Coronation 

One of the most important attributes of kingship in ancient India was 
the coronation which from the Vcdic times had been endowed with great 
significance. The performance of the coronation (mahabhiseka) and of 
allied ceremonies alone entitled a prince to claim the rank of a king or 
even of a great king. The mahabhiseka ceremony was one of great anti- 
quit)' going back to the Vedic days, and especially described in the 
fimhmana works like the Taittifiya Brahmana , the A i tarty a Brahmana, the 
Pahcavimsa Bfahmana, and the Satapatha Brahmana** It teas equi¬ 
valent to the performance of the rEjas&ya sac Hike, and was associated with 
celebrated rulers like janamejaya Pariksk and others- The abkiseka was 
an essential part of the mjasuya or sacrifice of royal inauguration, being 
the second or its component parts. 1 * 

(b) Description of the Abkiseka or Coronation Ceremony 
(i) The Simple Ritual of the Early Times 

The ceremony of coronation may now be briefly described. It began 
with the chanting of seven mantras by the officiating priest ( purohita ), 
who performed a homa or sacrifice before the ritual of sprinkling took 
place. The first mantra referred to the prince's rebirth as the son of the 
rhviks or sacrificial priests, with his vigour increased by his symbolic entry 
into the homo fire, and his exit therefrom, and wished him ability to keep 
his subjects away from sinful ways. The second mantra blessed him with 
an extended kingdom, a stout physique for its efficient administration, and 
an abundant supply of cattle for performing sacrifices. The third mantra 
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desired of him a solemn promise dial he would protect die good and 
punish die wicked, and be die guide of men. The fourth and the fifth 
invoked blessings on him for his prosperity ; and the sixth and the seventh 
prayed for the glorification of the cashes by his power, the continued pros¬ 
perity of his people, and the extension oi Prajapati's protection to him. 

After the performance of the homa, the prince was made to sit on a tiger 
skin, and was blessed by the priest with an unconquerable life* with loyal 
subjects, and with a firm kingdom. The priest then sprinkled over die 
prince water in which barley and the durm grass were steeped, blessing 
him a|] the while. The prince then ascended a chariot which stood before 
the tUimmmya lire of the sacrilidal ground. This evidently symbolized 
die prince's prospective conquests and linn rule- The prince then prayed 
to the priest to help him in the maintenance of his duties, in keeping die 
kingdom free from danger* and in coniributing to its well-being. The 
priest as well as the king's relatives and friends then embraced him, after 
which his body was smeared with unguents. The prince then looked to 
the stm. when the priests blessed him with a reign as Lustrous as the rays 
of the sun f and with peace and plenty in his realm. Then the prince was 
made to sit on a tin.one of udumbam wood, when the purohita or priest 
asked him for his fees. The priest then shaved die king's head with a 
mantra ill imitation of what Prajapad had done for Soma and Vanina, 
collected die king's hair on a tuft of ftrria grass with ihe object of preserv¬ 
ing the kings strength : and, then, anointed die king with a mixture of 
ghj and milk with the same object, and with a formula which said that 
the Alvins might see that the king's beauty was devoted only to his 
queens. 

(ri) The Elaborate Ritual af the Later Days 

The simple ritual of the coronation, as given in the earlier texts, was 
elaborated in great detail in the later ages. In the two epics, the collection 
of die waters from the seas and the rivers in golden pitchers, the sprinkling 
of the same on the prince, who was made to sit on a throne, the offering 
of presents by the subjects to the prince, and many other details were 
added to the earlier simple ritual. In the A gut Parana it became still 
more elaborate with these and other details. In addition to the homa. 
there was the symbolic b a filing with earth brought from various places 
\mrittikasnana ); the sprinkling of water over the prince by the ministers: 
the sprinkling of liquids by the Rig Vedic and Sama Vedic Brahmans 
and by the royal priest ; the sprinkling of water by the priest through a 
pitcher perforated with a hundred holes; the seeing of auspicious things 
by the prince ; his crowning, presentation of officials to the prince, pay¬ 
ment of fees to the priests, a coronation least, and a royal procession 
through the metropolis and its return to die royal palace where gifts were 
made to the people,* 1 
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(c) The Significance of the Ceremony 

A few points deserve no lice hi the short description of the coronation 
given above, In the coronation ceremony the mantras uttered were seven, 
thereby adding io the evidence already adduced that that number had a 
peculiar significance attached to it in the ancient times. In the davs of 
the BraUmanas, the mantra relating to the rebirth of die prince as the 
son of the sacrificial priest obviously meant, as Dr. Law rightly maintained, 
die prince's becoming a totally different person with his faculties developed 
and his vigour increased for the onerous dudes which lie would be called 
upon to discharge. The third mantra was equivalent to the coronation 
oath of the kings of the West, its chief import lying in the fullilment of 
the paramount duty of protecting the life and property of the subjects,** 
The nest point to be noted is that in the epic times, the inclusion of the 
waters of the oceans signified die expansion of the territory to the seas ; 
while the collection of the waters of die rivers in golden pitchers showed 
die growing economic prosperity of the country, In the still later days, 
die coronation ceremony became the symbol of the unity of the country 
in the sense that the bath with earth from die various regions and the 
association of the oflitials and the people with die ceremony made the 
nder think more in terms of the whole kingdom rather than in terms of 
himself and of the priests, as was the case in the days of the simple ancient 
ritual. 


(d) Coronation in kaulilya 

What is of importance for our purpose is that in die detailed description 
of the education and duties of tile prince, the ceremony of abhiseka does 
not figure at all in the Arthasa^tra of Kautjlva, This is surprising because 
Kauiilya describes what the young prince is to do from the time he was 
to undergo the ceremony of tonsure till late at night when the ruler was 
to "hear over and again what has not been dearly understood". 311 Kau ribas 
silence in regard to, this celebrated ritual is inexplicable. Perhaps, as in 
the case of Mann, it was not felt necessary to mention a ritual in a treatise 
on statecraft, although it was most vitally connected with the legality of 
llit action* of the king, 

X EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE T R f N C E I N H A N U 

AND UUriLYA 

Both Maim and Kauri iya dwell at some length on the education and 
training which was to be given to a prince, who ivas to become king. 


THS Ir L EMKYTS III SOUS * t il IN DFTAII. 


SOS 


(a) According to Momt 

The iim part of a Ksatriya a name was to be connected with power, and 
the second, with protection. 1 * 1 A Ksatriya’s initiation was to take place 
in his sixth year i* 1 and as a student Ids girdle was to he of a bowstring 
made of munm fibres. 13 His sacrificial string was to be of hempen 
threads, 14 while his staff was to reach his foreheads An initiated Ksatriya 
was to beg for food beginning his request with the word M Lady I" tn the 
middle of the sentence. 3 * The ceremony of clipping hah [keiartU i) was 
to be performed in his twenty second year. 57 Since Manu explicitly states 
that the king was +l a Ksatriya, who had received, according to the rale, 
the sacrament prescribed by the Ycda'V 1 we are lo presume that all die 
above rcgulationSp which were meant to he applied to the rest of the 
Ksatriyas, held good also in his case. 

The next stage in the life of the ruler was reached when we are told 
that, after rising early in the morning, he worshipped the Brahmans, who 
were well versed in the three fold Sacred science, and who were learned 
in polity, and fqlloud their advice.*’ Later on in the same chapter, 
Manu explains what was meant by the threefold science thus: the 
primeval science of government* the science of dialectics, and the know¬ 
ledge of the supreme sout which he was to leant from those versed in the 
three Vedas; while tile theory of the various trades and professions he 
was to learn from the people- 4 * He was to exert day and night in con¬ 
quering the senses, ami to scrupulously avoid the ten vices which are 
enumerated in cJctaiE in the Mitnusmriti * 1 He was to daily consult with 
the seven or eight ministers of approved character and qualifications, the 
latter of which arc given in the same work. The subjects on which he 
was to take the advice of his ministers were the following: the ordinary 
business referring to war and peace, revenue, protection of the kingdom, 
and the sanctification of his gains by pious gifts. Having first ascertained 
the opinion of each minister separately, he was then to consider the views 
of all together* and finally lo do what was most beneficial to him in his 
affairs. With the most distinguished of his councillors* he was to deli¬ 
berate on the six measures of .State policy. 4 * His daily programme was 
as follows: rising in the last watch of the night, performing the rites of 
personal purification, offering with a collected mind the oblations in the 
lire, worshipping Brahmans* and. finally* entering the hall of audience 
where he was to tarry gratifying his subjects by a kind reception, dramm¬ 
ing them, and consulting with ministers in a lonely place on the important 
questions before him.* 3 

(h) Education of the King in Kmititya 

A similar account of the daily routine and education of the king is given 
by Kztutilva. He mentions of course the injunctions of the earlier legists 
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that the dtuy of a Ksatriya is io study, perform sacrifices, give gifts, take 
to military occupation!, and protect life- He then recoilnis the duties 
of tlie other classes of people, and says: “Harmlessness, truthfulness, 
purity, freedom from spite, abstinence frtmi cruelty, and forgiveness are 
duties common to all. 1 ' The king was not to allow people to swerve from 
their duties,* 11 If the duties common to all were also meant for the king, 
it cannot be understood how the uncompromising and unprincipled life 
of a conqueror, which Kauli Eva has described in his work, could be made 
to agree with the life of forgiveness and abstinence from cruelty which 
he had prescribed as duties to all including the Ksatriyas* This inconsis¬ 
tency was, we suppose, inescapable in a practical statesman like the author 
of the Arthtdastra, 

KauEilya advocated a very severe tile of discipline to the prince. He 
docs not mention the age on reaching which the prince was to perform 
the various duties, but merely observes that after having undergone the 
Ceremony of tonsure, the student-prince should learn the tipi (alphabet) 
and arithmetic. We have to infer from what will be stated below that the 
tonsure ceremony was undergone when I he prince was about sixteen years 
of age. After the investiture with the sacred thread (lor which Kautilya, 
unlike Mann, has not assigned any age), the prince was to study the triple 
Vedas and the science of EnvlksakT under teachers of acknowledged 
authority the science of vartu under State Superintendents 

(aiihyakpjs), and the science of daydanlti under theoretical and practical 
politicians (dnndnntiim iwktjiprayohtribhynIt). Kauiilya seems to have 
advanced on the theory of Maim ill this respect since he lays stress, not oil 
those who were merely learned in the three Vedti$ t as Mann had enjoined, 
wb 11 were to instruct the prince, but on teachers of acknowledged authority, 
that is, on experts, and on State Superintendents* thereby suggesting that 
mere knowledge in Lbc sciences was not enough qualification For teaching 
a prince but acknowledged proficiency which alone was the criterion of 
a teacher who taught the prince. In addition to them were Lhe Si ate 
Superintendents, who were to teach the prince the science of tart a v and 
practical statesmen, the science of Since we know that learned 

men were paid by the Slate regular salaries. It means that she greater 
part ol the education of the young prince was completed tinder the 
direction of teachers and officials, who were servants of the State. The 
curricula which the prince had to follow laid equal stress on theory 
and practice, a feature of the study which is not met with in the 
Mimusmriti. 

Kautiha next proceeds to narrate that the prince shall observe celibacy 
till he was sixteen years of age after which he had to observe the ceremony 
of tonsure (godnnrt) and mam. The next sentence Is as much a comment 
on the learned professions of the age as on Kauiilya** own sense of justice. 
He writes thus: “In view of maintaining efficient discipline, he shall ever 
and invariably keep company with aged professors of sciences in whom 
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n I chic discipline has its firm roo£ HI (asya mtyus-ea vitfyaruldlta mmyaga 
vinaya vriddhyart ha th tat m ulatvMit/inayasya)** 

Routine Time-Table in General. The king's routine time-table is next 
described in general In the ArthaiEstm ibust 

He should spend the forenoon in receiving lessons in military- arts con¬ 
cerning elephants, horses, chariots, and weapons ; and the afternoon in 
hearing ifihasa (which is mentioned in detail). During the rest of the 
day and die night, the king shad not only receive new lessons and revise 
old ones, but shad hear over and over again what has not been clearly 
understood. -1 

Routine Time-Table in Detail, The daily routine duties of the king 
are given in detail. The whole day and night was to be divided into eight 
rtalikm (of one-and-a-half hours each), or, according to the length of the 
shadow (given in detail). During the First one-eighth part of the day* the 
king was to post watchmen and attend to the accounts of receipts and expen¬ 
diture ; during the second part, to look into the affair of both citizens and 
country people; during the third, to bathe, study, and dine : during the 
fourth, to receive the revenue in gold (htmnya) and look to the appoint¬ 
ment of superintendents ; during the fifth, to correspond in writs ( patra- 
fantpresanennj with the council of ministers, and to recei ve secret in forma- 
Lion from spies : during the sixth, to engage himself in his favourite 
amusements or in self deliheralion; during the seventh, to supervise the 
training of elephanls. horses, chariots, and infantry; and during the 
eight, to consider various plans of military operations with his commander- 
in-chief. At the close of the day, he was to observe the evening prayer 
($andhya)* T 

The night was likewise divided into eight parts. The first one eighth parr 
was spent in receiving secret emissaries; the second, in attending to bathing 
and supper ; the third, in entering the bed chamber amidst the sound of 
trumpets ; die fourth and the fifth, in sleeping; the sixth, in being awakened 
by ihe sound of trumpets, when he was to recall to his mind the injunctions 
of the sciences as well as his daily duties ; the seventh, in considering ad¬ 
ministrative measures and sending out spies ; and the eighth in receiving 
benedictions from the sacrificial priests, teachers, and the high priest, in 
seeing his physicians, chief cook, and astrologer, and in saluting a cow with 
its calf and a bull and in circumambulating round diem, after which he was 
to proceed to his court. Kautilya s realism is seen in the last sentence of 
the above passage that, as an alternative to the above severe and heavy 
programme, the king dL in conformity to his capacity, he may alter the time¬ 
table and attend to his duties”* 4 * 
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(c) Criticism of the Daily Time-Table of the King as given in Kautilya 

It appear* incredible that a ruler should have had such a rigorous and 
heavy time-table like the one mentioned above! One wonders whether one 
could give credence to the divisions of the day and night into sixteen parts 
in the manner done by Kautilya, especially when one realizes that the period 
of rest enjoyed by the king was only two parts comprising in all three hours! 
We could have entertained the above doubt but for the fact that very many 
of the injunctions laid down in .the A rlliasSsirfi were actually observed by 
the greatest of the Maury an Emperors, as will be shown in Part Six below. 
Whatever may be the scepticism with which we have to view the period 
of rest assigned to the king, there is hardly any doubt that Kautilya bad 
in mind a ruler who was, indeed, the most heavily worked servant of the 
State,** 

Another point of interest in the above account is its divergence in many 
details From the daily programme as laid down by Mami. The severe 
restriction of time, anti the allotment of the several duties to the various 
parts of the day and night, clearly point to the enormous growth in the 
nature and volume of State work since Mann’s time, and particularly in the 
days of Kautilya, which can be associated only with the large and com¬ 
plicated bureaucratic machinery of an Empire like that of the Mauryans. 

4, DUTIES Of THE KING 
(«) In the Manusmriti 

The uncommonly strenuous life of the king as depicted in the ArtheiSttm 
has to be appreciated in the context not only of the duties of the king as 
given in that work but also in that of those described in the htantitmriti. 
If the latter is to be relied upon, the duties of the ruler were, indeed, 
abnormally heavy even in those comparatively early times. The duties of 
the king as enumerated in the Afanwsmpli, for the sake of convenience, 
may be analysed under the following eight heads—Executive, judicial, 
Legislative, Administrative, Ecclesiastical, Revenue. Military, and En¬ 
lightened. 

(i) Executive Duties 

This was the most important duty, since without it most of the other 
duties could not be fulfilled. It had two aspects—protection and punish¬ 
ment. The Erst referred to the protection of all castes and creeds with 
special reference to the minors and women.*® Oppression through folly 
entailed the loss of life and kingdom. 11 The duty of protection was to lie 
carried out zealously and carefully. It involved three ideas—prevention of 
the confusion of castes, and protecting the weak against the strong. And 
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protection alone entitled die king to receive one-sixth part of the spiritual 
merit oT the people. But protecting the weak against the strong could be 
done only by punishing those worthy of corporal punishment. 1 lie wicked 
were U> be restrained by three methods—by imprisonment, by put Ling them 
in fetters, and by various kinds of corporal punishments." Punishment was 
sanctified in the sense that it was declared to be the son of the Creator, and 
an incarnation of law, formed out of Brahma's glory.** In the previous 
pages of this book, it teas seen what an important part dantla or punishment 
played in the political thought of the ancients. It formed the essence of 
the executive power of ibe State. 

A third significant aspect of protection referred to the king’s duty to Lhc 
young and the infirm. He was to protect the inherited and other property 
of the minora, until they had returned frum their teachers’ houses, or until 
they had attained majority. In like manner can* was to be taken of barren 
women, those who had no children, those whose family was extinct, of 
wives and widow's who were faithful lu their lords, and of women afflicted 
with diseases, A righteous king was entitled to punish like thieves those 
relatives, who hail appropriated tire property of such women (like those 
mentioned above) during their lifetime. 11 

(it) judicial Duties 

These have been set forth in the Meiitfintpli in such a thorough manner 
that we cannot but conclude that the judicial procedure was as perfect as 
those distant times could permit. The king was the supreme judge. He was to 
enter the court "preserving a dignified demeanour", together with the Brah¬ 
mans learned in the fVdar, and experienced conn rill ora. He was to examine 
the cases either sealed or standing. buL without ostentation in his dress and 
ornaments. This was to be done daily, die judicial cases falling under the 
eighteen titles of law being enumerated in detail. The decisions were to he 
just, since justice when violated was destroyed, but when preserved, pre¬ 
served, The laws of castes (jnri), of districts, of guilds, and of families were 
to be studied by the king, who was to settle the peculiar law of every one of 
them. Neither the king nor any of his servants was entitled to cause a law 
suit to be begun, neither could they hush up a case hrnught before them by 
some one else, 11 As to how' the actual judicial procedure was to be con¬ 
ducted is men lionet! in detail, special attention being paid to witnesses, 
oaths, and ordeals.'* If Ins minister or ministers settled cases improperly, 
the king himself was to re try the cases, and One them 1,000 pottos each," 
A thief could not be put to death unless taken along with the stolen goods in 
his possession. But iT found in possession of stolen goods and implements 
of burglary (in /JugtttJifi), he could, without hesitation, be put to death. 14 
The king could not take action against the infants, the aged, the sick, and 
the litigants, even when they inveighed against him.** 
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(iti) Legislative Duties 


In the age of Manu there was no question of taking into account the 
kings iftjana or written law which was going to Lie a special feature of 
Kautilyas legal system. The eighteen titles mentioned earlier were already 
laid down, according Lo the principles drawn from local usage and Train 
the Institutes of the Sacred Law (tlharmoJdstras ),“ This reduced one of 
the major duties of the ting to the mere application of the regulations 
already laid down before him, and meant Uiat, so far as the dutv of pro¬ 
mulgating laws was concerned, he was to restrict himself to the sphere 
allotted to him by tile Common Law, Lhat is, the local usage, 

A genuine difficult)- arose when, in respect of specific points of law, no 
provision had been made in Urn Institutes of the Sacred Law. This was 
wived in this manner: the opinion of Brahmans, who were Sislas, was to 
have die force of law. These Brahmans were not the ordinary ones, who 
had not fulfilled them sacred duties, who were unacquainted with the Vedas, 
and who subsisted only by the name of their caste. Tbev were Sislas who 
alone m accordance with the Sacred law, had studied the ^/'together 
with ns appendages, and who were able to adduce proof perceptible by the 
senses from the revealed texts, Zither a maximum number of ten, or a 
minimum number of three, of such persons constituted an assembly, and 
them decision was to have the force of law which none could dispute The 
composition of a judicial board was as follows: Lhree persons, cad, of whom 
knew one of the three principal Vedas, a logician, a Mimamsaka, an expert 
in Nirukta, one who recited the Institutes of the Sacred Law, and three 
men, who belonged to the first three orders (the Brahmans, the Ksatrivas, 
and the VauSyas), If the board was made up of three members, then, "the 
distribution was as follows: one who knew the fttg Veda ; the second, who 
new the lajttr t eda ; and the third, who knew the Sama Veda The 
specific injunction that "even that which one Brahmana versed in the Veda 
declared to be law must be considered (to have) supreme legal (f orce but) 
not that which is proclaimed by myriads of ignorant men" dearly shows 
that the interpretation of law was not left to any charlatan but was the 
work of an expert m law.* 1 

(tV) Administrative Duties 


Apan from the three kind, of duties mentioned above, Lhere were the 
administrative duties which related to two eatesoriev-aippnimments and 
administrative prob ems. The former referred to the appointment 
of seven or eight minister!, and of other official,. The number of the 
latter deptnded on the nature „f ,he State business.- , U regard, [h e 
administrative problems, the king deeided question, of propertv treasure 
lroves, and weight, and measures. Property, the owner of which had 
disappeared, was kept as a deposit with the State for three tears within 
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which period the owner could claim it, and after that term, the king 
could take it.* 1 

(v) Ecclesiastical Duffer 

The king was to appoint the chief priest {purohita), and choose other 
oilidating priests (fit idits), They were to perform hts domestic rites and 
sacrifices for which three fires were required. He was to offer various 
Srauta sacrifices at which liberal fees were to ire distributed, and he w r as 
to give to the Brahmans legal enjoyment and wealth for their services, 41 
Hie king was to offer oblations to the fire before entering the hall of 
audience.* 5 

(t'i) Revenue Duties 

The revenue duLies comprised fixation of the rates of taxes and duties. 
1 he principle of taxation was Lhc following; after due consideration the 
king was always to £x in his realm the duties and taxes "in such a manner 
that both he himself and (he man who does ihe work receive (their due) 
reward", It was expressly laid down that like the bee, the calf, and the 
leech taking their food little by little, the king was to levy moderate annual 
taxes,"* The annual revenue was to be collected by trusted officials. In his 
transactions with the people, the king was to obey the Sacred law, and "be¬ 
have like a father towards all men". 1 ' But no taxes were to be paid by 
blind men. idiots, cripples, old men who were seventy yean, and those who 
conferred benefits on the SroLriyas.** 

(iii) Military Duties 

h was the king who selected his royal residence and the fortress,** It was 
his duty as a Ksatriya to fight bravely and honourably, and not turn back 
in fear. U was likewise his duty to see that asylum was granted (o all who 
had surrendered to him/* The right of distributing the booty belonged to 
him , but, where it was not taken by one hut many, it was to be distributed 
among all soldiers/ 1 He had also the right of inspecting the army. 15 and 
we may suppose, naturally that of appointing it. 

(wii) Enlightened Duties 

1 he enlightened duties referred to the king’s being the promoter of 
learning and culture. He was to worship every morning the learned men, 
well versed in the three-fold sacred sciences and learned in polity/ 5 He 
could not tax a Srotriya, ora learned priest, even though he might be dying 
for want of finances.' 4 Presents, including costly jewels, of all sons wore 
to be given to the Brahmans, who performed sacrifices/ 5 We have already 
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seen that it one o! his duties to study the Lhnee-fold sciences of gpvcriv 
meat, dialectics, and tbe soul from those who were well versed in the 
three Vedas, and the theory of the various trades and professions from the 
people, 1 * 


(ii) Duties of the King in the Arthasaslra of Kautilya 

Let us now' sec to what extent the duties of the kitig, as given above, 
remained the same., or were altered, in the days of Kautilya. Since the 
whole administration was centralized, according to the latter, it was 
evident that all power was vested in the king himself, whn delegated 
it to the various heads of the departments under whom worked their 
numerous subordinates. The eight categories of duties mentioned in 
the Alanusmpti remained unchanged in the ArihaAfistTa, buL die items 
under every head had grown to an appreciable extent necessitating certain 
new ideas, 

(i) Executive Duties 

Protection continued to be the foremost of all the duties or the king in 
the age or Kautilya, Along with it was the good government of the sub 
jccis, and the duty of doing good to all the people.” It has been seen 
above that it was the duty of the king to provide die orphans (bain), the 
aged, the infirm, the aflltcted, and the helpless with maintenance. He was 
also to provide subsistence to helpless women, when they were earning, and 
also to the children they gave birth.” That is, in modem phraseology, (he 
State conducted a State Orphanage, a Widows* Home, ant! a State Relief 
Centre for the infirm, etc, Kautilya wisely continued the policy of Manu 
in dlls respect. 

But a departure from the earlier policy was made in regard to protection 
against national calamities. It was the duty of the king to protect the king¬ 
dom against the eight types of national calamities described elsewhere in 
these pages, viz., fire, Roods, pestilential diseases, famines, rats, tigers, ser 
perns, and demons.” These do not figure in the Afatmsmptfi. Likewise 
Kautilya laid stress on a new subject oF protection—the need to remove the 
disturbing elements of peace. This was entrusted to the Collector-General, 
whose duty was to protect the country against thirteen kinds of criminals 
mentioned in detail by Kautilya.** Robbers figure prominently in the 
Arthaiiistra thereby suggesting that they had become a serious menace either 
in Kauiilya's time or were legacy of the misrule of the previous monanchs, 
the Nandas. The growth in population and in the extent of territory, we 
may imagine, since the days of Mann perhaps explains the emergence of 
these new internal dangers to the State in the Arthasdstra, 
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(it) judicial Duties 

The king was the head of the judiciary but not the fountain of law. We 
shall *ee below that K^uiilya had a definite concept of law-making bodies 
in which the laws passed by the king formed only one group of laws. We 
shall see likewise how the judges were punished for contravening law or 
delaying justice. The picture of the law courts and of the judges as given 
in the Arthasastra only proves that the ultimate power of controlling the 
judges lay entirely in the hands of the king. 11 

(ut) Legislative Duties 

In regard to these duties, it is doubtful whether p on the whole, Kaiqilya 
had made much progress since the clays of Mann. He had, no doubt, added 
to the organs which interpreted [he existing law, as will be narrated below 
in connection with the four legs of law, one uf which may, w ith some cer¬ 
tainty, be said to have formulated ncw r law* 11 In this particular sense alone 
it may be said that there was some legislative activity in the Kautilyaii 
State. But it may not he confounded w ith the punishments imposed on the 
judges referred to above* as has been done by some modern Indian 
historians,* 9 

(if) Administrative Duties 

In this sphere there was a marked difference between the State of Manu 
and that of KauUlya, As tn the earlier times, the appointment of ministers 
and the control to be exercised over them was the duty of the king,* 4 It 
was remarked above that in the dally routine time-tahle o! the ruler the 
fifth one-eighth part of the day was reserved for the king's correspondence 
in writs with the assembly of ministers* In two respects Kauiilya definitely 
had advanced on Manu—that in regard to the conduct of the government 
servants, and that in regard to the protection of all government depart- 
ments, i£ From the daily programme of the ruler, it is clear that his 
administrative duties, in all spheres of governmental activities, were un¬ 
usual ly heavy. 

(V) Ecclesiastical Duties 

The king appointed the high priest* whose qualifications are given in 
detail In the ArthuJastm, Only such a peison was to be appointed as a 
purohita or high priest, whose family and character were highly spoken of, 
who was well educated in the Vedas and the six A ngstf* who was skilful in 
reading providential or accidental portents, who was well versed in the 
science of government, who was obedient, who could prevent providential 
as well as human calamities, and one who could perform soul expatiaiory 
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rites as were prescribed in the .4£Jtdrtw F r cSa. Such a person, when once 
appointed* apparently had great control over the king* for the nest sentence 
runs thus: "'As a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his 
master, die king shall follow him," 1 * 

The qualifications of the high priest (purohita) require some comment. 
He was evidently not of the ancient orthodox type as described in the 
Nanusmrili, viz., one who could perform the Agnyadhqta PakajnUsa, and 
the Sraitta sacrifices. 1 T The domestic priest and the officiating priests, as 
we have already seen above, appointed by the king, as given in the ManU- 
smfiti, perforined his domestic rites and the sacrifices for which the three 
fires w p crc required, 11 But the times had, indeed, changed: it w-as no more 
a question of merely performing sacrifices : it was also necessary to perform 
the rites as prescribed in the Athanw Veda, to read providential or acci¬ 
dental omens, to prevent providential or human calamities, and to be well 
versed in the science of government. In other wools, the high priest of 
Kautilya was more secular than spiritual. As to how he could perform 
some of the functions mentioned above relating to portents and calamities* 
it is impossible to know. But he was the right type of a high priest who 
could fit into the scheme of things evolved by Kautilya which included 
strange devices for conquering an enemy," 1 

(vf) Reven ue Duties 

The elaborate bureaucratic machinery evolved by Kautilya rested upon 
the solid foundation of finance. In this sphere, too, the financial powers 
of the ruler were both final and extensive. It was his duty to see that the 
treasury' was not depleted, since an. empty treasury ate into the very vitality 
of both the citizens and the country people (alpa kolo hi raja paurajSnapa* 
dan—tva grasate)** In the programme of the king, the first item during 
the day, as already seen above, was looking into the accounts of receipts 
and expenditure ; and die fourth item, receiving the revenue in gold. What 
this must have meant to the king can well be imagined, since it was he 
who appointed and supervised the Controllei-Generah whose duties were 
as onerous as they were multifarious,* 1 The revenue thus collected 
by the Co Hector-General was received by the Chamberlain (sanmdhato), 
w'ho attended to it assisted by trustworthy officials, 33 In assigning 
one fourth of the total revenue of the State for meeting the salaries of 
the officials and servants of the State,” Kautilya showed how vast the 
administrative machinery and the needs of the Stale had grown since the 
times of Manu, 

(vii) Military Duties 

As supreme commander of die army, the king in the ArthaSSstra had the 
duty of inspecting the elephants, the horses, the chariots, and the infantry 
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during the seventh one-eighth part of the day, 14 We have no means of 
ascertaining the exact strength of the army described in the Arihuiastm, 
But it is evident that Candragupta Maurya's army which had the double 
task of tiprooting the Nandas and of driving the Macedonians out of the 
Punjab, could only have been of a very large size. The daily supervision of 
such an army was, inded, a heavy item in die already over burdened pro¬ 
gramme of the monarch. 

In the Manusmjiii the king was to select the site of his palace as well as 
that of the fortress, Kautilya is more explicit in this detail. The residential 
pa]ace of the ruler was to be after the model of the treasury house, although 
three other alternate constructions W'erc also permissible. 15 In this detail 
kaudlya is different from Many. 

Earliest Reference to Red Cross. It is not possible to give in this work 
a detailed account of the care dial was bestowed on the army by Kautilya, 
We may only mention an innovation which might appeal to the modem 
times. The army of Kautilya was accompanied by physicians with surgical 
Instruments {sastra) Y machines, remedial aids* and doth in their hands. And 
there were also women who stood behind the fighting forces, with prepared 
food, and beverages, "uttering encouraging words to fighting men” (ciAil- 
sa k a h fast my an t ra-agadameha-vasi m-hasla A si nya fy-ca-a n n a-pa tui-rahsi nya h 
p u nets nam-uddharsamydk prasljmtah^ iyf Aey u A). 1 * Kauri! ya h ad con¬ 
siderably progressed since the days of Mann, who has nothing to say about 
the physicians and women accompanying the ■nny* tr Kau|i1ya*S explicit 
mention of physicians with surgical instruments, medicinal oils* and cloth, 
and of women with food and beverages is the earliest reference we have 
in Indian history, and perhaps in that of any part of the world, of a Red 
Cross Organization during military action. 

The super-size to which the State of Kautilya had attained necessitated 
a reorientation of its foreign policy in regard to the other States. We may 
not enter Into tins interesting side of the question, which would 
require a dissertation by itself. It may be stated here that Kautilya had 
in the clearest manner Indicated the new concept of the imperial State 
when he dwelt at length on the rHjammdala theory and its complicated 
working, 11 

(tflii) Enlightened Duties 

Patronage of learned men, of those who were experts in yoga, and even 
of those who were experts in witchcraft ** and providing them with rent- 
free villages (Bmhmadeya lands), 1 ** continued to be the policy of the king 
in the days of Kautilya, In the construction of hospitals (bhahajyagriham) 
in the capital city, 111 Kautilya once again showed that the State had 
progressed considerably since the age of Mauu, 
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5- W A S THE K A U T 1 I- V A N KING A 1 VRAM T O F T H I: 

CREEK TYPE? 

A question that natural!) arises, in view of the extreme centralization 
advocated by Kautilya, h whether the king as depicted by him was a tyrant 
in the Greek sense. To answer ilm question wc have to understand the 
significance of the term tyrant as used by Aristotle rather than to judge 
the Kautilyan king by the standards of our own days. 

(fl) The Tyrant in Greece described fry Aristotle 

While discussing the question of the preservation of monarchies, Aristotle 
refers to the traditional method in which most tyrants administered their 
governments- He then cites the examples of Pcriandcr of Corinth and 
the Persians, and gives the following "ancient prescriptions for the preser¬ 
vation of a tyranny": 

- . . the tyrant should lup off those who are too high : he must put to 
death men of spirit ; he must not allow common meals, clubs, education, 
and the like: lie must be upon his guard against anything which h 
likely in inspire courage or confidence among his subjects : he must 
prohibit literary assemblies or other meetings for discussions, and he 
must take away every means to prevent people from knowing one 
another (for acquaintance begets mutual confidence). Further, he must 
compel the inhabitants to appear in public and live at his gates ; then 
he will know what they are doing: if they arc always kept humble, 
they will learn to lie humble. In short, he should practise these and 
the like Persian and barbaric arts which all have the same object* A 
tyrant should also endeavour to know what each of bis subject says or 
does, and should employ spies, like the 'female detectives' at Syracuse 
and the cvc.wirDppen whom Htera was in the habit of sending to any 
place of resort or meeting: for the fear of Informers prevents people 
from speaking their minds, and if they do, they are more easily found 
mil. Anolhcr art of the tyrant is to sow quarrels among rhe citizens: 
friends should be embroiled with friends, the people with the nobles, 
and the rich with one another. Also he should impoverish his subjects : 
he thus provides money for the support of his guards, and the people, 
having to keep hani at work, are prevented from conspiring, 

Aristotle then gives the examples of the public buildings like the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the offerings of the family of Cypselus at Corinth, the 
temple of Olympian Zeus built by the PesiMmicfae. and the great 
Folycralean monuments at Samos, all of which "were alike intended to 
occupy the people and keep them poor". Another practice of the tyrants 
was to multiply the taxes, after the manner of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
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"who hud contrived that within five ■j ear* his subjects should bring into 
the treasury their whole property". The tyrant also made war "in order 
that his subjects may have something to do and be always in want of a 
leader”. "And whereas the power of a king is preserved bj his friends, 
the character of a tyrant is to distrust his friends, because he knows that 
all men want to overthrow him, and they above all have the power/' 1 " 

(&) Tyrant's Method Analysed 

The methods used by the Clock and the Persian tyrants may be reduced 
Eo the following: (i) weed out all opposition in the shape of highly 
spirited men or Leaders: (if) disallow nil measures that would unite the 
people like common meals, dubs> common education, literary or public 
meetings ; (ill) guard against anything that might inspire courage and con¬ 
fidence among the people: (u) compel people to appear in public with 
a view to humiliating them ; (n) know every thing which the people do 
or think by a rigorous system of espionage ; (vi) sow dissensions among 
the people : (vii) impoverish them by unbearable and excessive taxation ; 
(riii) construct public buildings or make war in order to divert their atten¬ 
tion and keep them engaged ; and (i.v) distrust friends. 

(r) The Greek Tyrant and the King in Ktiu{ilya Compared 
(i) Points of Comparison 

Rem&ifal of Alt Opposition. There are some points of striking resem¬ 
blance between the Arista ilea n tyrant and the Kautilyan king. Thus, for 
instance, in regard to the removal of all those who wen? men of spirit, 
or too high, and, in particular, in regard to the institution of a strict 
system of espionage* there is no doubt that the Kautilyan king was a 
Faithful reproduction of the Greek model. When Kaurilyn states that 
"disaffection or disloyalty (virago) can lie got rid of by putting down the 
leaders"/" he approaches almost the characteristic of the Greek tyrant, 
who did away with all leaders and men of spirit. We may presume that, 
as in the case of the Greek tyrant, the Kautilyan king was extremely 
careful to see that there was no movement which united the people, since 
such a course of action would base meant perhaps the consolidation of 
the pm-Nanda forces in the country which Knutilya himself had been 
instrumental in destroying* 

Espionage. What makes us suspect that the Kaurilyan king had such 
an idea in his mind is the extremely powerful and all^einbracing system of 
espionage that shadowed the people practically in all the walks of life, 
it is true that the spies played a most important part in detecting treason 
and in sowing seeds of dissension among the enemy : but it is also a fact 
that they pried into the revenue collection, detected criminals, found out 
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disloyal ministers, covered the activities of even the rotfftJmdJrciS, and 
espied the doings of the citizens in low ns and the people in the country. 
Spies ascertained the total number of men and beast (jahghara) as well 
as Lhe amount of income and expenditure of each family. Even the quantity 
and price ol the royal merchandise, like minerals, products of gardens, etc., 
forests, fields, and manufactured articles came within their purview. 
Indeed, they formed an efficient weapon in the bands of Lhe Collector- 
General, 1 * 4 With such a huge octopus-like network of spies, the Kauiilyan 
autocrat could feel the pulse of the people better than bis counterpart in 
Greece or Macedonia. Judged from the manner in which lie held the people 
within hh iron grip, it seems that there was no difference between him and 
the tyrant described in Aristotle. The similarity between the Indian and 
Greek tyrant is heightened by the fact that, as in the case of the latter, so 
here hi India die king was ever engaged in war, which could only have 
diverted lhe attention of the people from the pressing problem of uniting 
against the king in regard to his schemes of glorious aggrandizement. 

(h) Points of Contrast 

On a closer examination, however, we find that the Kauiilyan king had 
some redeeming features which distinguish him from his Greek counter¬ 
part, and which justify die assumption that lie was not an uncontrolled 
despot of the Western type. 

Conciliation of Conquered People. War in the age of Kaujilya was 
inevitable for reasons stated elsewhere in Lhese pages. The tw r o dangers, 
one witirrn the country and the other on the north-western regions of 
India, compelled die Kauiilyan king to look upon war more as a necessary 
step in the stabilization of die country than in that of his own autocratic 
position. Although Kaucilp was for completely wiping out all opposi¬ 
tion, yet he made provision for conciliation. Thus, for instance, he 
advocated: "Honours and rewards should be confemd upon those that 
are contented, while those that arc disaffected shall be brought round by 
conciliation, by gifts, or by sowing dissension, or by punishment/ 1 This 
course of action was particularly directed against those people who were 
likely to fall a prey to foreign intrigue. 1 ** 

Public Meetings Kot Prohibited . The Greek institution of common 
meals, clubs, and education did not exist in India, where the places and 
the methods by w hich people were brought together were quite different. 
Here it was in the temples, religious fairs, market places, etc., where die 
people assembled togeLher and exchanged views. There is nothing in die 
Arthosastra 10 suggest that such meetings of the people were prohibited. 
Perhaps no special measures were needed in this direction because the 
army of spies made it practically impossible for the people to think of 
conspiring against the State. Likewise it cannot be made out from 
Kaufilya'i injunctions that he imitated the Greek tyrant in compelling 
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the people to appear in public wit h a view to humiliating them, While 
the Kautilyan autocrat certainly sowed seeds of dissension* especially 
among the enemy, ii docs not appear that he followed this policy in regard 
to his own people. If he had followed such a disastrous policy, the entire 
economy of the State as typified in the many excellent rules relating to 
the pasture lands, fields etc,* 10 * and in those concerning the commercial 
life of the people/® 7 would have been ruined. 

Judicious Taxation. Much more than the continual humiliation of the 
people and the measures to prevent them from communicating with each 
other was their impoverishment that was brought about by a heavy taxa¬ 
tion, Its only object, so far as the State of the Greek tyrant was concerned, 
was the enrichment of the latter at the expense of the people. But with 
Kauulya it was altogether different: it was both tire king and the people 
who were to be wealthy. Indeed, when Kautilya had raised vaftS to the 
status cd a science, and included it among the four sciences which the 
king had to study,, 1 ® 1 he had proclaimed the supreme importance of wealth 
not only for the king but for the people as well He explicitly states* 
while describing the duties of the Superintendent of Commerce, that the 
latter “shall avoid such large profits as will harm the people'/” The 
whole commerical policy of the State, as revealed in die same connection* 
was one of judicious taxation. Kautilya warns the king: "Art impov¬ 
erished people are ever apprehensive of oppression and destruction (by 
over taxation, etc.}, and are desirous of getting rid of their impoverishment, 
or of waging war, or of migrating elsewhere/' 11 ® 

Before we proceed with our main topic we may observe that in the 
above passage we have a striking proof of what was stated above in regard 
to the alleged right of the people of rebellion and of killing a tyrannical 
ruler. Although the expression 4 *of waging war*' seems to mean that 
Kautilya might have had in mind a contingency when all impoverished 
people might have thought of waging war against their own ruler* that 
is, of waging a civil war* yet the explicit omission of any reference to the 
right of killing a had ruler in the above passage suggests that Kautilya 
was not prepared lo gram any such right to the people. On the other 
hand, the last alternative of permitting them to migrate elsewhere seems 
to negative such an assumption on the part of the people. 

Restrictions on Taxation. We may now continue with the main subject 
of the comparison between the Kau til y an king and the Greek tyrant. It 
is true that "in a gTeat financial trouble" when die king was in need of 
money, he could collect revenue in various ways which have been given 
in detail by Kautilya. But even in this contingency, the king could not 
lay his hands on certain categories of lands and of people, who were 
exempted from these unusual levies. The only exception was the com¬ 
munity of goldsmiths, whose entire pmperty could be confiscated by the 
king. No offence of theirs could be forgiven, "for they cam- on their 
fraudulent trade while pretending at the same time to be honest and 
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innocent* 1 * Kali City a f as was noted earlier, shared the views of Aristotle on 
the artisan class, who were devoid of honesty. But even when the king 
levied money from all quartet in financial coses, Kautilya ordained that 
“such demands shall be made only once and never twice". 111 Ihis injunc- 
Sion dearly proves that the king was not entitled to extort money on the 
pretence of financial stringency at will The restriction thus imposed on 
the king, and the judicious mailer in which he levied taxation, prove that 
he stood in sharp contrast to his Greek counterpart who prospered on 
unjust levies and unbridled extortion. 

Character of the King. What establishes beyond doubt the claims o£ the 
Kami I van king to be considered as apart from, and in a sense, superior to 
the Greek tyrant* is the stress Kauplya laid on the character of the king. 
We may be pemviaed to repeat this side of die question, some aspects of 
which we have already noted above. Kautilya laid down at the very out¬ 
set the severest restrict tons on the king. He opens the chapter on the 
Aggregate of the Six Enemies of the King thus: 

Restraint of the organs of the sense, on which success in study and 
discipline depends, can be enforced by abandoning lust, anger, greed, 
vanity (rHjnia) P haughtiness (mada) and overjoy (ftarya) .... Strict 
observance of the precepts of sciences also means the same ; for the sole 
aim of all the sciences is nothing bnt restraint of the organs of sense, 

Kautilya’s warning that follows is very clear: ' Whosoever is of reverse 
character, whoever has not got his organs of the senses under control will 
scroll perish, though possessed of the whole earth bounded by the four 
quarters/' The twelve examples of tyrants who had violated the ancient 
precepts of the control of the senses, arc given next ; and these are followed 
by two noble examples of great rulers like Ambarip of the Jlmadagnya 
family, and Nabhiga, who had driven out the aggregate of six enemies 
relating lo Lbc senses. 

This wise counsel is followed in die next chapter by further advice 
which runs thus: 

Hence by overthrowing the aggregate of the six enemies, he (the king) 
shall restrain the organs of the senses ; acquire wisdom by keeping 
company with the aged: see through his spies: establish safety and 
security by being ever active ; maintain his subjects in the observance 
of their respective duties by exercising authority ; keep up his peoonal 
discipline by receiving lessons in the sciences ; and endear himself to 
the people by bringing them in contact with wealth and doing good 
to them. 

In the next paragraph, Kauplya cautions further that the king should 
not be a tyrant: 
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Tims with hU organs of the senses under his control, he shall keep away 
from hurling the women and properly of others: avoid not only lust' 
fulness, even in dream, but also falsehood, haughtiness, and evil 
proclivities, and keep away from unrighteous and uneconomical transac¬ 
tions, Not violating righteousness and economy, he shall enjoy hi* 
desires. He shall never be devoid of happiness. 111 

In the above detailed injunctions Kauiilya sapped the strength of the 
Creek tyrant which had grown fat on pride, avarice, lust, and unrighteous' 
ness, and thus made it impossible for an Indian king to imitate his Greek 
counterpart. If the warning given above was not sufficient, Kaiuilya 
supplemented it in the folowing words: "If the king is energetic his sub¬ 
jects will be equally energetic If he is reckless, they will not only be 
reckless likewise, but also eat into his works. Besides, a reckless king 
will easily fall into the hands of his enemies. Hence the king shall ever 
be wakeful. " m 

The King worked for (he People's Welfare. Unlike his Greek prototy pe, 
the KatitiJyan king worked hard for the welfare of his subjects. Indeed, 
as related elsewhere in these pages, his greatest concern was the good of 
his subjects. "In the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness; in their 
welfare his welfare ; whatever pleases himself he shall not consider as good, 
but whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider as good ” m Herein 
we have the ideal which the king had to set before him from which there 
could be no deviation without incurring the penalty of the loss of the 
crown at the hands of the people. 

Not an Autocrat. There was another sphere where the Indian king 
could definitely maintain that he was not like the Creek tyrant. This was 
the meting out of justice which was unknown to the latter. In ancient India 
d harm a or righteous conduct was the keynote of the socio-political structure. 
In addition to the remarks we have made in the earlier pages of this book, 
relating to the interdependence of dhamia and daitda, which must have 
made it clear to the reader that danda could never transgress the boun¬ 
daries of dharma , we may note the following specific regulations in 
Kautilya, which made it impossible for the king to continuously play the 

part of a tyrant. We do not mean to say that he was not an autocrat. 

Indeed, his supreme position in the State made it incumbent upon 

him to play the idle of an autocrat. In this context it is worthwhile 

examining the view of Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar. who writes 
thus: 

The king is practically an autocrat, who is generally inaccessible, 
showing himself to the people only once in a month or two months, 
in order to prevent disturbances caused by the rumours of his death! 
He is so removed from common folk that he is to converse with envoys 
and subjects only through his ministers. 111 
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There is no justification for the above estimate of the Kan Ulya n king 
which, if true, would have reduced him forthwith to the position of his 
Greek counterpart. It is not correct to say that the king showed himself 
to the people only once in a month or two. The daily programme of 
the king, as given elseivbere in these pages, made definite provision for 
die king's daily personal investigation of important administrative ques- 
Lions relating to the people. During the second one-eighth part of the 
day, he was to look to the affairs of both die citizens and the country 
people; and during Lite eighth division of the night, he was to receive the 
benedictions of the sacrificial priests, the high priest, and the teachers, and, 
Jin ally, go to the court. When in the court, he was never lo cause Ids 
petitioners to watt at the door. KauLilya warns that "when a king makes him¬ 
self inaccessible to his people, and entrusts his work to his immediate officers, 
he may be sure to endanger confusion in business, and to cause thereby 
public disaffection, and himself a prey to his enemies/' 1 ’* 

We may next examine the other part of the statement relating to the 
king's showing himself to the people once in one or two months. It appears 
that the learned Professor has confounded the directions given to spies, 
who were to verify the character of ministers* with what he would like to 
describe as a normal practice* In the various directions given to the spies 
h one which required of them die following: that they should investigate 
the character of each minister, one after another, saying on oath—"this king 
is unrighteous, well, let us set up in his place another king who is 
righteous, etC + \ 11T The various measures adopted by the ministers to avert 
calamities in which the king was involved, and which are too numerous 
to be cited here, likewise seem to have given an occasion for the above 
erroneous view that the king made himself inaccessible to the people. 
Indeed, In Book V, Chapter VI of the Arthaiastrti, which deals wtih the 
major topic of the consolidation of Lhe kingdom and of absolute monarchy, 
and in which the measures taken by die ministers ate described in detail, 
we have also the statement that the minister was to be the medium of 
communication between the various officials of the palace and the 
people/ 1 * All these measures refer to abnormal occasions, when the king 
was faced wtih great difficulties, and not to normal times which are 
mentioned in the daily programme of the ruler. 

Justice to AU r While it may be conceded that the Kaurilyan king was 
an autocrat, it cannot be maintained that he was an unprincipled despot of 
the Greek or Persian type, Nothing proves this so much as the stress which 
Kautilya laid on the subservience of darufa to dharma concerning which 
enough has been said in the earlier pages of this book/ 11 Much more 
than that is the importance given to righteous conduct (dharma) in the state 
manual of Kautilya. No tyrant of the Greek model, if at all he ever lived 
in India in the days of Kautilya, would have organized his law courts in the 
manner we shall describe below. They were located in the cities of the jam 
graham, drQTiamukhft, and sthdnlya types, and at all places where the district 
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boundaries met. l5i The Kautilyan king, as we have already seen, was 
compelled to portion out justice according to die four sources of law p one 
of which was the Sacred law (dharmaiastra) which he could not transgress. 
In this connection it was specially laid down by Kaiitilya: "As the duty 
of a king consists in protecting his subjects wiih justice, its observance 
leads him to heaven. He who docs not protect his people or upsets the 
social order wields his royal sceptre (dmida) in vain." 151 Evert the com¬ 
missioners of the districts, when dischaiging their duties, were ordered to 
sake "into consideration (the socail position of) persons, the nature of the 
offence, the cause, whether grave or light {that led to the perpetration of 
the offence), the antecedents and the present circumstances, the time, and 
the place, and without failing to notice the equitable distinctions among 
the offenders, whether belonging to royal family or to the commercial 
people”* were to determine the propriety of imposing the first amercement 
(Le. a fine ranging from fort) eight panas to ninety-six (p&nas), or the 
middlemost amercement (i.e. a fine ranging from 200 to 500 panas), or the 
highest amercement (i.e. a fine ranging from 500 punas to 1,000 pa ndj). ua 
If the king himself punished an innocent person* he was to throw into 
water dedicating to god Varuna a fine equal to thirty times the unjust 
imposition, which was afterwards to be distributed among the Brahmans. 1 * 11 
Conclusion. When to the above con side rations we add the cumulative 
evidence of the Arthaidstra relating to the king's maintenance of peace 
and happiness among his people, to his patronage of industry and com¬ 
merce, and to his efforts to protect the kingdom against the national cala¬ 
mities, vre cannot help concluding that, however autocratic the king was 
in some matters, he could not, by the established precepts in the dhartna* 
Sdstras and the fiilisUrira?, afford to play the part of the Greek tyrant 
without losing his kingdom and his life at the hands of the people, 15 * 
Although the king was exalted, he was neither apart from or alien to the 
people* who were never mere objects of his will On the other hand, he 
was only the aggregate of the people (iat-kutasthdmyo hi sttami-iii) in the 
sense: "When the king is well off. by his welfare and prosperity he pleases 
the people l of what kind the king's character is, of die same kind will 
be the character of his people ; for their progress or downfall, the people 
depend upon the king/' 135 Herein we have the essential point of 
difference between the Kautilyan king and the Aristotelean tyrant. 
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THE KING ACCORDING TO THE BUDDHIST AND 
JAINA CONCEPTS 


A. THE BUDDHIST CONCEPT OF KINGSHIP 

]. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

(a) Enumeration 

The Buddhist concept of kingship is based mostly oil the Buddhist works 
like the T n pi taka or Three Basket* (Sutta, i'irnya. and Abhidhama), and the 
fill aka Stories. Of die J Xikayas or Collections comprising the Suita Basket, 
the Diffha or Love, the Majjhima or Middle, arid Samyutia or Miscellaneous 
hare some bearing on our subject. Amongst these the most important is 
the Dtgha Nikaya for our purpose. In addition to these works written in 
Pali and in mixed Sanskrit, there are rhe Sanskrit works like Arya SGra's 
Jntakantala, Alvagboja’s Saundara .Xandtim Kdvyatn, another work of bis 
called Buddhacarifa, and later works. Finally, there is a Tibetan work on 
the Life of Buddha which is a Vinaya compilation, and which is of some 
importance for our study. 1 ” 

{It) Chronology of the Sources 

Here it would be better if we noted the chronological periods to which these 
works could be assigned. There is no agreement among the Buddhist 
scholars as regards the exact date of the TripUakti work . That famous 
work lias been assigned to a period ranging from fourth century n.c. to 
fourth century An. m As regards the Jataka Slones, Bu ddh ist tradition 
relates that they were taken by the royal missionary Mahtnda (Mahendra) 
to Ceylon during the reign of Askika in the middle of the third century me, 
Bui the Jatakas were known to the modem world only through the transla¬ 
tions from Pali into Singhalese in the fifth century' in. On the value of 
these stories. Dr. Keith wrote thus: " .. . as folklore its (the Jataka book's) 
contents are often of undeniable age. but as Buddhist fables their antiquity 
is uncertain," 1 ” Asvaghosa composed Ins works in the first century a.d. ; 
while Arya Sura's Jdtakantaia has been assigned to the fourth Century 
The Tibetan version of the Life of Buddha in thirteen volumes (the Dubm) 
is a work of uncertain date which may he assigned to the later times.”® 
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Before we pass on to the question of the Buddhist contribution to political 
ihoughi, it may be necessary lo point out here that, as is well known, the 
Buddhists and the Jainas had ltd two vigorous prole stain movements against 
Hinduism from the fifth century d.c. onwards. Both (lie Buddhists and the 
jainas were essentially concerned with ridiculing the earlier Hindu political 
concepts, although that did not prevent them from either adopting or modi¬ 
fying lo some extent the concepts of their predecessors- 1 sei Neither of them 
could escape the influence of die ancient Hindu political thought, as will be 
shown below* 

2- BUDDHIST CONTRlflUTJO N TO TH l&ORY 

The Buddhist contribution to die totality of Indian poll lira] thought may 
be studied from the following two points ol view: firstly* what ivas their 
contribution to the purely theoretical aspect of government? And T secondly, 
whether and to what extent the greatest Buddhist Emperor, and one of the 
greatest in Indian history* followed [he Buddhist principles as enunciated 
in some of die Buddhist texts died above. 

The Dig ha Nikaya* Of the earlier Buddhist works die DJgha Xikayi j is of 
particular interest in the sense that it gives us an insight into die fanciful 
picture which the Buddhists conjured up in connection with the primeval 
condition of human society. The occasion was the following: the Brah¬ 
man Vasetdia (VasisthaJ inquires of Buddha if the claims of the Brahmans 
to supremoacy were just. "The Buddha, or rather the author, replied in the 
negative, and called a fanciful history to support his view." There was a 
long period of perfect happiness when men had nothing corporeal about 
them* and when the ethereal beings shone in splendour, enjoyed peace and 
effulgence. At last this age of pristine purity declined, the differences in 
sex arid colour manifested themselves, mankind descended from the ethereal 
to the physical plane, and the age of rottenness began. The questions o! 
food., drink, and shelter cropped up, (here was die need of some order; 
and people entered into agreements among themselves and formed the 
family and private property* two of the greatest human institutions. With 
these there appeared greed, selfishness, and theft ; and in order to main¬ 
tain the social order, once more the people assembled and agreed to choose 
a chief who was to maintain the social order and judicially inflict punish* 
ment. In return they would give him a part of their paddy. Thus arose 
the institution of kingship, and the rise to power of the Great Elect or 
the mahasammata. He was ih? ra/Vzrj, pne who delighted the people, the 
leader and guide of the people. In the Kutadania Sulla* the king supplies 
food, seeds, capital, and wages to Lhe followers of the various occupations, 
according to their needs; and thus frees them from want and disorder, 
increasing thereby his revenue and bringing peace and plenty to all. 1 * 1 

The Dufaa. The Buddhist version of the origin of society and govern¬ 
ment is given in greater detail hi the fifth volume of Tibetan version of the 
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Life of Buddha, the Dulva, in which the story of the restoration of the world 
after its destruction is given. In the region of the Abhasvara, the devas 
with ethereal bodies, free from ail impurity, moved in perfect delight for 
ages. Gradually the solid earth was formed, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars appeared; distinctions of time became perceptible ; differences in sex 
manifested themselves followed by feelings of love arid conjugal relation* 
ship ; and differences in the quantity and quality of food appeared followed 
by the habit of sinful beings of cons true ting houses, of hoarding, and of 
quarrelling among men. At this si age the people assembled together, and 
chose the finest looking, the strongest, and the largest among them as a 
chief whom they made their lord over their fields, endowing liirn with the 
right of punishing those who deserved punishment and of recompensing 
those who deserved recompense. For this work of the king they gave him 
a portion of the produce of their fields and of the fruits they gathered. Be¬ 
cause he received the homage of the many, he was called "honoured by the 
many, the mahSsammahr because he was the lord of the fields and pro 
tec ted them from harm, he was called "k^atnya, or the protector of the 
liehb ; and because he brought happiness 10 mankind according to Jaw, 
he was called "king or raja". After this appeared caste distinctions based 
on occupations. T he king was called “lord of the law", since on his decision 
depended the lawfulness or otherwise of the divisions of houses among the 
people. I he third volume of the Dulva, in which divine inter-position is 
absent, narrates that the formation of the State was determined by reason 
and expediency, government deriving its validity from the consent of the 
governed. And it fulfilled certain definite needs. 1 ' 1 


Criticism of the Duly a. The Dulva had improved upon the Digha S'ikaya 
only in one or two respects. For instance, it relates that the king whom the 
people selected was the finest looking, the largest, the handsomest, and the 
strongest amongst them, who was known as their mahusammata. This 
is in confirmity with (he earlier injunction of Manu which we have cited 
already, viz., that the king was one amongst the many Ksatmas. Secondly, 
the Dulva. the king is called K^triya because of his two functions— he 
protected the people, and was lord of their Helds. In these two details, too, 
the Buddhist had not advanced cm the earlier Hindu concept except in 
rejecting the Ksatriya nature of the ruler and in relegating the claims of 
the Kjatriyas to some recognition as a class from whom the king was chosen. 
And. thirdly, the Dulva gives the origin of the caste distinctions after the 
election of the king; while the Digha NikSya would place it before the 
election of the mahSamrnata. But neither it nor tile Dulva had materially 
added to the ancient Hindu concept of kingship except by way of indirectly 
ridiculing the claims of the Ksatriya* to kingship. As to what extent the 
Buddhists were indebted to the ancient Hindus in regard to certain vital 
concepts is pros ed by the statements relating to the State in the third volume 
n the Dulva cited above. There is no divine disposition in the matter 
of the creation of the State: on the other hand, reason and expediency 
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alone determind I he formation of the State* 144 The Duiva was merely 
echoing the ideas in Kau tilya's Arthastisl m> consciously or unconsciously* 
wherein* as we have already mentioned, ujivikyiki was given the place of 
honour by placing it first in the list of four sciences (5 rim Aya AT frayi-uarta 
d&ndanitica-iti vidyR^ 1 ** 

Airnghosa. We may examine the remaining Buddhist works before 
finally assessing their importance in the history of Indian political thought. 
I hese are the works of A£vagho$a and Arp 5Dra r The former relates in 
Jiis SauFtdnra \audatn Kavyum that some princes, who had founded a city r 
discovered that they could not prosper without a king. The earth without 
a supreme Jord was like die firmament without the moon. So the princes 
elected one amongst themselves, who was senior to them in age, discipline, 
and accomplislimerits, to be their sovereign r The king thus chosen had 
nothing of the divine ruler about him. He was to use the sceptre for die 
sake of virtue, and not for his own selfish gratification. He was to be the 
guide and teacher of his subjects. 1 ** Asvaghosa's other work, the Buddha 
Canta t depicts the king as a mighty and glorious teacher of the people* who 
showed them the path to follow', who had numberless councillors, who 
admonished guilty persons with gentle words, and who took only One-sixth 
of the produce as the price of the protection he afforded to the people* 134 

Criticism of AszwghoM* ASvaghosa had nothing new to say in regard 
to ihe theory' of kingship. When he affirms that the nder was to use his 
sceptic for die sake of virtue, and not for his own selfishness, lie merely 
ialk back upon die ancient Hindu concept. Likewise ihe rate of taxation 
was the accepted ancient rate. Even when he affirms that iherc was no 
divine element in the king, he does not improve upon Kautilva, who had 
made it clear centuries before the age of Asvaghosa. 

Arya ifira. Now there remains chronologically Ana Sura, whose work 
Jatakamdia ("Garland of Birth Storied) belongs to die northern Buddhist 
eanoon It has been assigned to the fourth century' a it. It contains thirty- 
four stories. The king (w r ho in I hat work was Bodhisattva) was distin¬ 
guished by energy, discretion, majesty, and power He was the cm bell¬ 
men i of all the virtues pertaining to dharma, artha , and kdma. The Bodlii- 
sattva ruled the subjects like his own children. He gave succour to the 
needy and poor None in his kingdom suffered fmm want of food, drink, 
dwellings, gold, etc. People declared by proclamation what they needed* 
He handled the sword and dispensed law, while discharging his duty of 
protection. He dealt with punishments without infringing righteousness. 
The Bodhisattva became a universal monarch in the tenth story. When 
his realm was afflicted by famine, his Brahman councillors advised him to 
propitiate the disaster by performing a Vedk sacrifice. To this he would 
not agree, since he would not sacrifice animals. Instead he sacrificed a 
thousand blackguards, and set an example to all to lead virtuous lives. He 
gave enough succour to those who were in want. 141 

Criticism of Arya &ura. As in tile case of the other Buddhist authors, so 
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in that of Arya Sura, there is nothing new qt origin a I in the Buddhist 
version of kingship. On the other intld* Arya £tlra was more under die 
influence of the ancient Hindu than under that of the Buddhist ideas, 
t liis is proved bj' the following: he says that the king was the embodiment 
of the ideas of dhanna, art ha t and ftama, which, as Professor Beni Prasad 
rightly said, is **a reminiscence of Brahmanic thought".'* 1 [n the second 
story he describes the king as pouring oul gifts “not unlike a cloud of (he 
kj-ita Yuga'V** This was also a Hindu idea. Arya Sura then describes 
in tlic eighth story the king wielding his sword and meting out justice, 
while protecting the people. Here, again, he harks back on the Hindu idea 
of protection which has been fully described above. Arya iura states in 
the same story that the king inflicted punishment without infringing righte¬ 
ousness. 1,1 " rhis was nothing more than an unconscious repetition of the 
ideas of Minn and Kauyilya. The king in die ten tit store declined to sacri- 
hcc animals, according to the Vedic riles, but preferred to slay |,000 human 
beings 1 * 1 - -an act which was non Hindu and anti-Buddhist. The (act that 
he performed a sacrifice is enough io show that he was inclined to follow 
Ins Brahman councillors who had, of course, never recommended human 
saenhee. Finally, in the eleventh story he refers to the king's mastering the 
contents of the Inryi (the triple Vedas) and metaphysics.*** This stamps 
him muro a* a follower of Kaupiya than as an original Buddhist writer. 

Conclusion. The brief analysis of Hie Buddhist political thought made 
above enables us to dispose of the first point with which we started this pan 
of our study, viz., to what extent it contributed to tile totality of Indian 
political thought. It may be safely maintained that, so far as the ancient 
Indian political thought relating to kingship is concerned, the positive con¬ 
tribution of the Buddhists to it was practically nil, excepting the picture 
or an idyllic cond ition of society in the primeval ages before the formation of 
the Slate. On the negative side, the Buddhists denied that one of the duties 
of the king was to maintain ihc social order, and to see that the four vanios 
arid the four aimmas were confined to tlieir respective spheres of duties. 

1 his was because the Buddhists disbelieved in caste which they said was 
useless for attaining nmxtna."*' They further denied the restriction of 
kingship to the Ksatriyas in the social order, for to them the Kjatrivas were 
to he called so primarily because they looked after the fields. Thirdly, thev 
disbelieved in the sanctity that surrounded the person of the king, whom 
they would describe only as one who was elected by common consents 
niakaMmmata. This would seem to rule out the possibility of heredity 
among the kings of the Buddhist mould. And, finally, the Buddhists 
dented that the sword could be used for punishment: it was merely an 
ornament so that other kings might wait on the king respectfully for 
orders. 1 * 4 While the Policy descrilwd in Lhe JaUtkas and other Buddhist 
books may perhaps sene to illustrate better die conditions prevailing in 
some of the Buddhist republican States, it is very doubtful if they help us 
to tinders land the concept of kingship, so far as the latter is concerned. 
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Our doubt 13 heightened by the elucidation of the other point, viz. p to 
what extent the greatest of the Buddhist monarchies, Afok-a, put into prac¬ 
tice the Buddhist theory of kingship. We shall see below in Part Six. that 
a careful comparison made between the Arthaiastra of Kauiiiya and the 
Edicts of Aioka, will reveal that there is little or no ground for maintaining 
that that great Emperor had given expression to the Buddhist principles in 
his royal proclamations* On the other hand, the available evidence will 
tend to prove that he followed closely the precepts of Kautilya. 

B, THE JAIN A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 

THEORY OF kingship 

Jainism became prominent in the same century and in the same region as 
Buddhism, although in its origin was perhaps older than ihc latter. While 
the latter had to disappear from the land. Jainism continued to live in the 
country, its influence being restricted to certain regions. 14 * 

1. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

In Part Two above we had an occasion of referring tn some of the post- 
Kautilyan Schools in which figure some Jaina authors. The remarks that 
were made in that context may be recalled in the present connection. The 
sources of information on our subject may be grouped thus: the first category 
is made up of the Jaina canonical works. OF these the most important 
for our purpose are the Jaina Sutras, the dates of which are uncertain. 
Professor Hermann Jacobi wrote in J894 itmt the exact date of the composi¬ 
tion of the Sutras cannot he satisfactorily solved. He said that must parts 
of the Sutras were old ; that the redaction of the . Ingas took place at an 
early period (tradition placing it under BkadrabFihu); and that, as related 
earlier in these pages, the first edilion of the Jaina canonical works took 
place under the Venerable Devaiddhigani in A.n. 453. 1 * 11 Of the Jaina 
Sutras the most important for our purpose arc the UtlamdhySna Su(ra w 
and. to some extent, the Ac&mitga Sutra. It will he seen below that Professor 
Beni Prasad's verdict on the Jaina Sutras In general, that "to the student of 
governmental theory, the Sutras as a whole are rather disappointing", 1 ** 
cannot be entirely endorsed. 

The next category of Jaina works centres round the famous Jaina teacher* 
jinasenucarya and his pupil Gunabhadra, The teacher began the work 
called Adipumna, and the pupil continued it under the name of Uttara- 
puTuua. jinasena was the preceptor of the Rastrakura monarch Ainogha- 
vam (a.r 815-77), and the author of another work called Pariv&bhyudayaJ 4 '* 
Gunabhadra completed his work in a.o, $91 In the reign of the next 
Rastmkuta monarch Kraia II. 1 ** 

The third category of Jaina works centres round the figures of Somadeva 
SOrt and Heniacandracarya. The former has already figured in Pan Two 
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above as one of the teachers of Lite Post Kauplyan Schools, The latter was 
a celebrated author and teacher, who really falls outside the scope of our 
study which ends with a,d. 1000 , but whom we cannot leave out of account 
in our appraisal of the jaina contribution to the volume of ancient Indian 
thought. We shall have to briefly describe bis life and mention his coutrL 
billion to poltlical thought below . l ** 

2 + tHE JAINA SCTTHAS A N P POLITICAL THEORY 

The Jaina Sutras may be said to be die earliest Jaina works throwing some 
light on the ancient Indian political thought. Of all the Sutras the most 
import a nL for our purpose are the UHarMhy&yana Sutra and the Acamnga 
Sutra (Ayarangasutimny The former enlightens us on the concept of 
monarchy ; and the latter, on one of the forms of State lessness. 

UttarEdhyayana Sutra . In this Sutra there is an interesting description 
of the ideals of Ksatriyahood and of die concept of monarchy. Concerning 
the Conner, we have the following in the conversation between Nami, 
who had descended from the ivorld of gods, and was bom as a man, and 
India* disguised as a Brahman. The occasion is one which refers to the 
complete retirement of Nami to the life of meditation, when he readied 
the excellent stage of prmtrjya at which Indra drew his attention to the 
uproar in his erstwhile capital of Mithila, dnis: "Erect a wall, gates, and 
battlements; dig a moat : construct iataghnis, then, you will be a 
Kyatriya/' Nami answered that his faith was his fortress ; self-control, the 
boh of its gate: patience, its strong w r all : steal, his bow r ; carefulness, its 
string: contentment, the top of the string ; truth, the strength with which 
he pierced the arrow ; penance, the foe's mail ; and karmm with which 
he could be a victor in the battle with samsara or life, Indra then said: 
"Build palaces, excellent houses (vardhamanagraha), and turrets, dius will 
you be a Ksalriya. 1 * Nami answered that he who built houses on the roads 
would certainly get into trouble ; he may take up his lodgings wherever 
he wanted to go. Then Indra said: “Punishing thieves and robbers, cut- 
purses and burglars, you should establish public safety; thus will you be 
a Ksatriya” Nami replied: “Men frequently apply punishments wrongly: 
the innocent are put in prison, and the perpetrator of the crime is at 
liberty.” India answered: M G king, bring into subjection all princes who 
do not acknowledge you: thus will you be a true Ksatriya" At this Nami 
replied that, although a man might conquer thousands and thousands of 
valiant foes, yet his greater victory would be when he would conquer 
liimseir Indra then said: “Offer great sacrifices, feed £ramanas and 
Brahmanas, give alms, enjoy yourself, and olFer sacrifices: thus you will 
he a true Ksatriya." To this Nami replied that he who controlled himself 
was better than he who gave every month thousands of cows. Then Indra 
said: "Multiply your gold and silver, your jewels and pearls, your copper, 
fine robes, and carriages, and your treasury ; then you will be a true 
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K$atriya/ F Nami replied by saying that* since there was no end to man's 
greed, it was best to practise austerities. In the end Indra failed to entice 
the enlightened Nami with the pleasures, power, and privileges of the 
KsatriyasA” 

In the above we have* among other things, the following concepts 
comnaon among the Jainas, although not relished by the Jaina leathers: 
(t) that relating to die duty of a Ksatriya {i.e. of a king), who was to fortify 
his capital; (it) that concerning his duty of punishing the wicked and of 
establishing public safety ; (iri) that relating to his subjugation of all 
recalcitrant chieftains, that is, his ambition as a conqueror; {iv) that 
relating to his patronage of dharma in the shape of performing sacrifices 
and feeding Sramanas and Brahmans ; and (v) that relating to his increasing 
material wealth in the shape of gold, silver* jewels, etc. In all these 
details the Jaina Snims arc in perfect agreement with what hits been stated 
in Lhe MerjiijrarihV' 1 * Here we have, therefore, unanimity of opinion 
between the ancient Hindus and the Jainas on certain important aspects 
of kingship. 

Even in regard to their concept of a universal monarch, the Jainas merely 
followed the earlier Hindu tradition. The ideal universal monarch was, 
of course, Bharat a, the son of Vrisabha. About Bharat a it is said that 
after learning the pure creed, "which is adorned by truth and righteous¬ 
ness, he gave up BharaLavarsa and all pleasures and entered the Order", 
The pure creed is defined thus: H A wise man believes in the existence of 
the soul; he avoids the heresy of the non-existence of the soul; possessing 
true faith one should practise the very difficult law according to the faith." 
Next to Bhmta was Sagara, who likewise gave up the ocean girt B ha rata- 
varsa, and his unrivalled kingly power, and readied perfection through 
compassion. Then came Maghavan, a universal monarch of great power, 
who also gave up the sovereignty of Uliaratavar&a before taking to the life 
of the pure faith- Next came Sanat Kumara, another cakrovartin, who 
abdicated in favour of his son before practising austerities. £fnti r the next 
monarch, followed suit. He was succeeded by king Kunthu, the bull of 
the Aiksvaku race, who likewise became a member of the Order. Then 
came Ara, who likewise gave up the sovereignty of the sea-girt Bharatvarsa, 
before becoming perfect. Mahapadma forsook his large kingdom, amis, 
war chariots, and exquisite pleasures before becoming likewise perfect. He 
was followed by Harisena, Java, Dasamabhadra, the king of DaSamn, Kara- 
kaiulu of Kalinga* Dviriiukha of Piincala, Nami of Vidcha r Naggafi or 
Nagnajilii of Gandhara, Udyana of SauvTra, Nandana of Ka_4i„ Vijaya, 
the son of Brahmaraja of Dvarakavatl and Mahabak of Hastfnapura. 131 ® 

The above long list of universal monarch? as given in the Jaina Sutras 
proves, firstly, that the concept of a universal monarch was the same as 
that among the ancient Hindus ; and, secondly, that, as amongst the latter, 
there were many illustrious names in Jaina history' of rulers who, after 
enjoying sovereignty for a long rime, abandoned it for attaining salvation. 

42 
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About one kind of political States, we have evidence in tile Acamnga 
Sutra cited earlier while describing the forms of government. This is the 
arajata form of State as exemplified by tile States ruled over by the garioj, 
those ruled over by yuvamjrts, those ruled over by two kings, those ruled 
o\er by vai rra jya , and. Jlnally. those ruled over by v tit radii ha- rit/y a. 14 s B 
Here, indeed, wc have a unique feature which, for want of a better title, 
may be called the negation of kingship. These names of the different 
types of anarchical States are not met with, excepting the States ruled 
over by the gams, in ancient Hindu literature. Perhaps in this detail the 
Jamas added to ancient Indian political thought in the sense that they 
at least gave some idea of anarchical States, thereby completing the picture 
of the forms of government in ancient India. 

3. THE THEORIES O r THE J AINA TEACflERS j I X A S E N A , 
SO At APE V A SURIj AND HEMACANDftA 

(a) Jinascnacarya 

Thh learned Jaina guru may be said to have been the clearest exponent 
of Jaina idealism, in particular of the Jaina theory of cycles. We may 
study him under the following heads; (i) JiLs concept of the origin of 
society or the theory of etdes ; (if) his Idea of the origin of lordship or 
die theory of patriarch? or ku Ink at a? ; (Hi) his view of tastes ; and (iv) his 
theory of da it da and of government. 

(0 The Jaina Theory of the Origin of Society or the Cycles of. Ages 

The Jaina lone which was reduced to writing in the fifth century ad. 
in the Council of Valabhi. presided over by the venerable Dcvarddhigani, 
stretched back to centuries, and was anterior to the Buddhist literature 
which it rivals both in variety and vastness. We have to assume that the 
Jaina versions of the origin of society and of kingship were of some 
antiquity: and, that, therefore, they have some claim to recognition at our 
hands, although it cannot be determined as to when exactly they originated 
One of the clearest presentations of the Jaina theory of the origin of society 
is that given by Jinasena in his Adipurayt, and continued by his eminent 
pupil Gunabhadra in the latter's UttarapvrSna, 1 " 

Jinasena visualized the origin of society amidst surroundings which 
were of pristine purity. The times fell from a state of virtue and happi¬ 
ness, the decline being gradual and extending over millions of centuries 
Up to this point Jinasena is like the Buddhists and the ancient Hindus! 
hut from now onwards he evolves his own theory. He advocated a two¬ 
fold cycle of progressive evolution (utsarpitf) and regressive evolution 
(ovasarpinT) which rotate one after another Hie the two successive fort¬ 
nights. Each of these cycles consists of six ages or time-divisions which 
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are the following: bliss-bliss (4V^tt ; bliss (frxjflfna), bliss-sorrow 
(msam^uAfem£) T sorrow-bliss {duhjamamfamS), sorrow {duhmum) t and 
somjW’iorHiw {duhmnia-duhsantti). We have in these six ages the gradual 
Jinking up of the preceding age with the following one in such a manner 
as to indicate ihe evolution of society from an age of idyllic felicity to 
one of misery and pain. The cycles vary in duration so as to permit longer 
spans of happiness. The exact computation ol the ages is a feat of 
mathematical skill. As to what exactly jin a sc ha had in mind when he 
pictured the first stage will be clear when we note the descriptoin of the 
men and women in that age. They enjoyed a span of existence which 
cannot be adequately computed. Hence, so far as their age is concerned, 
it was aeons. They had a golden complexion, their countenance being 
as beautiful as their virtue was perfect. There was no question of their 
earning bread, since they spent their lives in idyllic surroundings which 
yielded Kalpadrumas or radiant trees which, at die merest prompting of 
the heart, yielded every thing they desired—from houses to clothes, from 
flowers to food. 

The above age of indescribable happiness gradually declined in the 
second cycle \ and in the third cycle to a still lower level wrhen there took 
place some profound changes in the world. Among these was the appear¬ 
ance of the sun and the moon in die heavens 3 and the consequent alarm 
and surprise which they caused among men. These latter then w r ent to 
Pnitismtk the one person who was pre-eminent in that society o£ perfect 
equality and happiness. Here we are introduced to die theory of the 
Kulakaiai or patriarchs described below, jinasena, when describing the 
avosarpiffi or regressive evolution, would refer them to the Arvaksetra. of 
die Bharatavam, that is x probably to the Aryavarta of the Hindus, or 
the region lying between the Himalayas and the V indy as, perhaps excluding 
the eastern parts of India and the south-western parts of Sind and 
Surastra* 151 It was here in the Aryakscira that Jinasena placed the life 
history of the Kulakaras to whom we may now turn, 

(ii) The Concept of the Origin of Lordship or the Theory of Patriarchs 
Or Kulakaras 

FratiSruti was the Erst Kill aka ra or patriarch in a line of fourteen 
patriarchs. These were called by four different names, according to the 
functions performed by them: Manus, because they knew and taught the 
people the means of their livelihood ; Kulakaras, because they taught the 
Ary as how to live together ; Kuladharas, because they established many 
families ; and Vugadhipurusas, because diey were the embodiments of die 
age-cydes. 

The first Kulakara explained that the light of the Kafpa trees was fading 
away, and the plants had, therefore, become visible. There w r as no cause 
of fright among the people. At this the latter felt reassured, and profusely 
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thanking and praising him* in obedience la his wishes, returned to their 
homes. But the countless al-ohs rolled on, and other more alarming and 
profound dranges came into view. The stars appeared in the heavens, 
and the mountains and rivers became visible on earth. Animals which 
till now had remained docile became more ferocious. The innocent 
people were seized with alarm at the growing sense of insecurity around 
them* At this stage there appeared I he other patriarchs* who taught men 
how to adapt themselves to the changing environment. These ttew 
teachers told men how to protect themselves from ferocious brutes, how 
to tame and break elephants, horses, and other animals, how to climb 
mountains, and how to cross rivers by means of canoes. In the meanwhile 
the Kalpa trees were steadily declining in number. Over the remaining 
Kalpa trees ihc people, who had now become selfish, began to quarrel 
with ever increasing ferocity, 

I rein the fifth patriarch order comes out of chaos. He was Stmantaka, 
w lio maiked the trees and fixed their bounds. His successor Slmiindliara 
demarcated them still more clearly* During the age of the eleventh 
patriarch, NabhL the Kalpa trees altogether disappeared. Clouds and 
rain came for the first rime; and die earth began to shoot forth ordinary 
trees, herbs, flowers, and fruits. The people approached Xabhi and 
inquired of him as to what they were like—whether beneficial or injurious. 
He gave them a long discourse along with a demonstration of their value ; 
and taught them the art of cooking the products of the earth but warned 
them against poisonous plants* This brought about a complete transfer 
mation in the life of man. 

(ill) 7 he Concept of Castes 

li was left to the last of the patriarchs, Vri.sabhadeva, to establish the 
six occupations relating to the martial, agricultural, litcran, artistic, com- 
inmi.il. and industrial aspects of man’s life. He instituted the three castes 
of the Ksairiyas, the Vaiiyaj, and the Sudras. In each group were men 
who were best fitted to fulfil the object of the caste, the Sudras were 
further subdivided into two sections—the washermen, barbers, etc., and 
the rest. The latter were again subdivided into the touchabks and the 
untouchables. Vrisabhadeva planned towns, built villages, grouping 
them into circles of eight hundred, four hundred, and two hundred He 
apportioned the earth among four great kings, each of whom being ibe 
lord of a thousand smaller monarch* under him. 

(if) The Theory of Daiidrt 

It was now when the political institution of government was established 
that Vrisabhadeva founded the institution of punishment and imprison, 
ment. The justification for creating punishment was that hitherto men 
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had obeyed when they were rebuked mildly; but now they teased to listen 
to mild rebuke: chastisement of a severer Lype was needed, and Lhat was 
in Hie shape of punishment. As to hnw punishment came gradually to 
assume its full shape, we are informed in the Adipurtinti that, with the 
increased wickedness of man* die patriarchs progressively increased their 
penalties for offences. Thus* the lint five patriarchs and their successors 
had merely prescribed for offenders the punishment of crying alas (full} 
to which (lie next five added that of warning {mb !) against the repetition 
of the offence ; die Iasi four prescribed for offenders the punishment of 
crying shame (dJiiAl); while it was only Rharata who* on realizing that 
men could not be weaned from crimes, instituted corporal punishment, 
imprisonment, and even death. 154 

Thus was the transformation of the earlier bhogabhumi or the land of 
enjoyment into karmabhUmi or the land of action made complete, and 
coercive punishment, so essential ill preserv ing social order, introduced in 
the history of man, It was only in this way that the strong could be pre¬ 
vented from swallowing the weak, as is indicated by the proverbial law 
of the fishes. 151 * 

(v) The Concept of Government 

So that we might complete the picture of jmasenas idea of government, 
we may summarize his views on this subject as given in the Adipurana, 
In that work he crctmiemes the kings obligations to the subjects thus: 
the obligation to preserve the kitia (family), meaning perhaps, as Professor 
Ghoshal rightly interprets, that the king had to preserve the family 
customs (ktifanydya) of his own and other families. Then, there was the 
obligation to divide society into two classes—those who should be pro¬ 
tected, and those who were to be made to devote themselves to their 
professions. The next obligation of the king was to follow the law 
{rf/umnfl) and lead others on the same path. The fourth obligation was 
to inflict punishment Then came the king’s obligation to preserve his 
subjects like a cowhend! preserving his herd of cattle. In this connection 
Jmasena elaborates his theory of danda, and says, among other things, that 
punishment should not be severe but appropriate to the crime committed. 
The comparison between the cowherd and the king is worked out in a 
detailed manner by jinasena. He mentions in this context the king's 
cherishing his hereditary troops (mauldm tan tram), and the ruler’s 
strengthening himself within the sphere of the Circle of States (fnamfafa). 
The last function of the king was the preservation of prosperity (samjnti- 
sottva)* fiuasena states in this connection that the king should cherish 
the good (jfrfn)r who lived according to their occupations, and punish the 
wicked (dtijfa), who committed crimes 151 
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(i'i) Criticism of Jinasena 


Excepting for the picture of pristine purity which Jinasena has drawn 
in his Adipuraria, there is hardly any detail in his theory that could he said 
to be at variance with the ancient Hindu concept of kingship. Indeed, 
it might not be erroneous to state that Jinasena, inspire of his strong Jaina 
bias which allotted certain duties to the Kulakaras in an age of idyllic 
happiness, only helps to conlirm the view that he merely restated the 
ancient Hindu theories in a Jaina garb. Even his Kulakaras were pro* 
bably no other than the Hindu devai under a new denomination. What 
stamps jinasena as a firm believer in the ancient Hindu ideals is the 
following; he appears to have upheld the caste system, although it was 
so repugnant to the Jain as. In his caste system, the Brahmans, of course, 
found no place of importance. This is evident when we see what Bharata, 
the son of the last of the Kulakartis and the first of tlvc Tirthakaras, did in 
reorganising society. Bharata assumed the status and powers of a world- 
rnler (c/ikravartttt), and of the founder of families (Kutadhara). He 
selected a number of persons from the three castes, grouped them together 
into a fourth caste and called it Brahman. The avowed policy of the 
Jamas of putting the classes of society in contra position to that presailing 
amongst the Hindus, is seen In the manner Jinasena would create the four 
C r St f S ' ( V — abh:idcva ’ as « related in the Adipurdna, instituted the order 
of the hsatnyas with the weapons in his hands, brought the Vaiiyas into 
existence with his thighs, indicating the ways of travel, and created the 
Nudnis with hjs feet, it was ] c f t to Bharata to bring into existence the 
Brahmans by teaching the SSstraj with his mouth, and in the manner 
indicated above. All the four castes, we may note by the way, bad professed 
originally Jainism but later on when thev fell into "falsehood" abjured 
Jainism and embraced Hinduism. This was foretold m Bharata in an 
ominous dream.”- There was nothing evolutionary in the creation of 
society by Bharata or by his father, Vrisabhadeia * on the other hand 
Jinasena endeavoured in a clumsy manner to indicate ihc origin of society 
w uch millenniums hefore his time had already been well established and 
adequately described, 

Jinasena likewise believed in touchability and untouchabilitv as these 
lwo terms are known now adays. That is. he made provision in his 
concept for social distinctions of the extreme type, like those prevailing 
among the Hindus. r ® 

His idea of having circles of 800, 400, and 200 villages was nothing but 
an adaptation of what is gfaen in the ManmmriU, thus: J 'Let him (the 
king) place a company of soldiers, commanded (by a trusty officer) in die 
imdsi of two, three live, or hundreds of villages. (io be) a protection of 
the kingdom. Let him appoint a lord over (each) village, as well as l or d s 

of ten villages, lords of twenty, lords of a hundred, and lords of a 

thousand. l|ftT 
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jinasena s theory of punishments was likewise a repetition of the ancient 
Hindu concept of danda reinterpreted in terms of jainism, but almost in 
the manner of the ancients. His idea of the king's cherishing the good 
(fiyta), who lived according to their respective professions, and of punishing 
ilie wicked (duyfu), who committed crimes, was borrowed entirely from 
the Manusmriti where, as we have already seen, this concept is described 
in full. 1 ” When jinasena says that punishment should not be severe but 
in proportion to the crime committed, he was not enunciating a new 
principle but merely repeating an old one as given in ihe ManusmritL™ 
In the same manner, Jinusenas statement that the king's obligation was 
to divide society into two classes—those who should be protected, and 
those who were to be made to devote themselves to their profession, was 
an awkward rendering of the same idea as given in the Mntiusmfili, 
thus; “The king has been created (to be) the protector of the castes 
(tvmitf) and orders, who, all according to their rank, discharge their several 
duties/'»« 

When Jinasena writes about the rapacity of men and the wickedness of 
human nature by giving the example of the fishes, he is certainly not adding 
to political theory but repeating a well known illustration concerning 
which enough has been said in these pages. 

Then, again, when jinasena states that the king should follow' dhartna* 
and lead others on the same path, he merely repeats the ancient Hindu 
ideals about which, too, we have mentioned above. 

Jinascna's comparison of a king with a cowherd is not a new idea but 
is the old one which the ancients have clearly expressed. Indeed, it is 
involved in the whole theory of protection which h&i been discussed in 
detail in these pages. 

When Jinasena states that the king should cherish his hereditary troops, 
he w r as unconsciously repeating one of the injunctions of Kauri I va relating 
to the army which is described in detail in connection with the Elements 
of the State in this book. 

Finally* Jinascna's statement that the king should strengthen himself 
in the sphere of the Circle of States was a mere repetition of the rajamandala 
or mandaia theory of Maim and. in particular, of Kautilya. 1 * 1 

An Estimate of Jinosma, If Jinascna's thenry of kingship, therefore, 
was muddled on that of the ancient Hindus, where exactly is the claim of 
that learned Jain.i teacher for recognition at our hands? We began [be 
criticism nf his theory by saying that, excepting for the picture of a period 
of pristine glory, he had practically nothing new in say. ft is here in 
drawing that picture that Jfnasena's uniqueness is seen. Firstly, like all 
other JainaSp and to some extent like the Buddhists, he divested the sorio 
political institutions he had conjured tip of all divinity, and attributed 
their growth to changes in environment*™ although in doing so he could 
not help giving his Kuhikans a touch of the divinity in [he manner of 
the Hindus, But ft must be admitted that, in his ideal picture, the influence 
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of the environment was much more than that of inspiration. Secondly, 
Jinasena did not consider the economic and political institutions connoted 
by the term varta and dan da. as being essential to the advancement of 
happiness. Here he differed from the ancient Hindus to whom there 
could be no material progress and no happiness without the development 
of I'ffrfil and dantla. And, thirdly, according to the ancient Hindus, the 
king was to create an environment in which the people were to bestir them¬ 
selves in order to attain progress. That is, the initiative for development 
was to come from the people l hern selves, the king being merely the reposi¬ 
tory of all might which was to be used against the wicked. But in the 
idea! picture of Jlnasena, the patriarchs or Kulakaia* led men from the 
aeons of perfect happiness into progress in the economic and political 
lields. That is, the primary function of die king was to guide and educate 
men in all spheres of human activity. That was precisely what Vrisabha- 
deva did, as is related in the JHipurana.'* In Jinasena s idealistic picture, 
therefore, the men are shorn of their initiative, being merely led like 
sheep in a Hock hy their shepherd, the king. The best comment of 
Jinasena's idealism was made by scholars of his own faith like Somadeva 
Suri who, only a century nfler Jinasena. discarded the latter's idealism for 
the realism of Kautilya. 1 ' 1 

What demolishes the theory' of Jinascna, particularly in regard to one 
fundamental idea which lay at the root of kingship as conceived of by him, 
is the behaviour of his royal patron Amnghavarm. The ruler was to be 
the embodiment of all virtues, and was to direct his untiring energy to the 
protection of his people, AhimsS or non-violence was to be the essence 
of State action ; and the universal conquest of the world by aliith-id was 
the aim of Jinascnas political philosophy. His royal patron. Amugha- 
varsa, may lie said to have directed his full attention to the protection of 
Ids subjects, like any other Hindu monarch. But it is questionable whether 
he observed the fundamental principle of his preceptor that ahimsd should 
be the keynote of Ids royal policy. Two Tacts are enough to disprove 
Jinasena's view on this matter. King Amoghavarya, at the very com¬ 
mencement of his reign, destroyed his enemies and reconquered his king¬ 
dom which had fallen off or tottered.'” There is nothing objectiottable 
in tins: it was his foremost duty to have put down his enemies and to 
have regained his lost dominions. But it was certainly not in the spirit 
of Jinasena’s teaching. Further, king Amoghavana’s method of conquer¬ 
ing his enemies violated the Jatna principle of aJumm. particularly when 
he sent a chieftain, named Bankeia. to uproot the ancient province of 
Gangavaji. 1 ” Whether our conclusion is correct or not, it is clear that 
Jinasena’s picture of a ruler’s conquering the land around him by ahirhsS 
was disproved even in hh own days* 
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(b) Somadeva Suri 


(i) Hit Life 

I his Jaina writer stand* in contrast to Jinasenacarya. The first point 
of difference between them has been mentioned just above. He was as 
much a realist as Jinascna was an idealist. Like the fatter, Somadeva 
-Suri, too, served tinder a Deccan ruler: but Somadeva .Sun's patron, unlike 
Jinascna s, was a minor feudatory called Yasodhuni. under the powerful 
Rustnikiita monarch Krsiia Ilf. Somadeva wrote two works—one called Xiti- 
vakyamriht ("The Nectar of Political Maxims"), and the other YaJastihka. 
In the latter work he states towards its end that it vis finished on the 
l.kli Caitra when 88] years of the Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year 
being Siddhartin, during die rule of Yaiodhara in the reign of the latter’s 
suzerain Krynarajadeva. l,; Somadeva Suri, therefore, lived in a.d. 959, just 
about a century after Jinasenacarya* He was a great dialectician, a 
poet of considerable merit, and n master of jaina theory and tradition. 1 * 1 
The XJtwSkyamriia is in the sutra form, and the YtdastUaka. in the campu 
style, I he former work contains a more comprehensive treatment of 
government and allied subjects than the latter whicl) is referred to in the 
former work. It is only in the third asvasa of the YaiastSdka that he 
ilcsciilits king 5 a sod ham, and me til ions a number of political topics. His 
third work Trivar^tmahendramatalisanjalpa, being a dialogue between 
Itidra and his charioteer Matali on dharma, art ha. and kfima, refers to 
Politics. 1 ” 


(») Somndeva'i Contribution to Political Thought: He deifies the State 

Unlike any previous writer, Somadeva Suri deified the State in the first 
Jirfre of the NithSkyamrita, thus: atha dharmSrth/i phatiiya rtijyah namah 
(note, to the State, the source of dharma and art ha. Salutation!), Soma- 
deva thus anticipated by almost a millennium the Hegelian concept of 
the State's being the chief good of human existence, 11 * The fact that, 
instead of saluting the Ttrtliakaras, as any orthodox Jaina author would 
have done, Somadeva opened his work with a salutation to the State, 
suggests that he was more inclined to lay stress on logic and reasoning 
than on mere sentiment and loyalty, while dealing with the material side 
of man's existence. In this Somadeva Suri followed more Kauri!va, who 
had. as we have demonstrated enough in these pages, laid all emphasis 
on dmdksahi. than Jinasena, who had soared high in the sphere of idealism. 

Knowledge is the Prime Requisite. Both according to Kautilya and 
Somadeva, knowledge was essential for an intelligent study of the State, 
Indeed, according to the latter, it was the prime requisite in worldly 
affairs. He even went to the extent of maintaining that anarchy was 
preferable to a rule by a king, who was uninsmicied in the art of govern* 
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ment A perverse king was worse than a calamity ; while a worthy king, 
who was ilie repository of all goodness and merits, was extolled by all wise 
meiL m Somadeva had thereby merely reinterpreted Kautilya^ verdict 
on an erring king, "who is bent upon doing what is against science' 1 , and 
who 4 'brings about destruction to himself and his kingdom by maladminis¬ 
tration"^ 

Theory of Pro led ion and Punishment. What was the end of the State? 
To this question Somadeva would answer in the Kautilyan manner that 
prosperity was the end of the State. But prosperity was impossible without 
protection which, in its turn, could not be maintained without punishment. 
It is here we see how Somadeva completely repudiates Jinasena’s idealistic 
theory of guidance. In order to understand Soiuadeva’s concept of punish¬ 
ment. we shall follow him in his description of the king and of the latter's 
functions. The king was a god on earth, who bowed only to his ancestors 
and guru*, His prime duty was protection. Somadeva asks a pertinent 
question—How tan he be a king who does not protect his subjetes ( m kirn 
raja yo na raksati pmjah)} m Protection surpasess all royal duties in 
importance and religious merit. The protection of the subjects is the 
king's sacrifice (praja patatunh hi rap io yajhah)^* And when the king 
protects his people justly, the skies pour forth all desires (nyayatah pari* 
pataka rajnl prajanam kama dugha ditapi)J™ 

But protection was impossible without being strict in regard to sinners 
and criminals. They were obstacles jn the way of the happiness of the 
people. No mercy was to be shown to them ; they were just to he weeded 
out. The king was not to condone crime ; he had to repress it. If the 
king did not put down the wicked, he was on the road to perdition. This 
could be done only by wielding danda or punishment which was to main¬ 
tain the social order. Indeed, the king was to set before himself* like the 
God of Death, the task of inflicting punishment, so that people did not 
transgress their prescribed limits, and so that they could attain the three 
ends of life. Punishment was to be used by the king for the protection 
of his subjects, and not for amassing money. In this Somadeva merely 
followed the smriti tradition and the view r s of Kauplya which we have 
described at length in these pages, 111 

Ministers, On ministers and on the need of the king to consult them 
and to listen to their advice, Somadeva again followed closely Kant Ilya, 
The ministers were to be men of character, free from sensual pleasures, 
reliable and courageous* but they were never to be foreigners. As 
regards deliberation* secrecy was to be maintained. The king was not 
to be satisfied with a single minister but with many, irT Somadeva dwells 
on the problem of the ministers also In his Yaiastilaka. 11 * The details 
alMut Lhe ministers given in his two works, NtthakySmrita and Yaja& 
lilaka are far too many to be nannied here ; but they are, on the whole, 
in agreement with those given in Kautilya's Arthaldstra. 17 * 

Army. On lhe next important element of the State, the army, Somadeva 
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has something to say. Army officers were not to be consulted on questions 
of policy as they would be only too ready to ding to war to solve them. 
Further, if they were to be placed in control of civil policy, they might 
grow proud and powerful 11 * The army was the main support of 
sovereignty. Of the many brandies of tile army, the elephants were the 
most important. Unlike Kautilya, who relied on mercenary troops, 
•Somadcva declared that hired troops were not of much value. Those 
soldiers were the best who were tied to the sovereign by bonds of senti¬ 
ment. Every where die soldiers put forth their best, not because of prospec¬ 
tive monetary' gain (by way of a share in the booty), but because of the 
honour expected from their royal master. That is, Somadcva gave ex* 
press]on to the concept of patriotism which in those days centered round 
the personality of the ruler. But he was careful in warning die king that 
the latter should be punctual in paying his forces. What was the use of 
a cloud if it did not bring forth rain in lime? 141 While Somadcva, on Lhe 
whole, followed the precepts of Kautilya in regard to the army, his predilic- 
tion to troops attached to the ruler by bonds of sentiment, and his 
insistence on prompt payment of the forces by the king, marked him to 
some extent from die Maury an Prime Minister. 

Diplomacy and Foreign Policy, But in the delineation of the foreign 
policy he followed implicitly Kau;j|ya. 14 * The army was certainly useful 
hut diplomacy was not less important. Allies were to be secured in as 
many ways as possible. !< * 

The King is the State . Somadcva identified the State with the king to 
such an extent that he maintained that the safety of the monarch was 
the safety of the State. He said that a people may prosper, but if they had 
no government, they would come to no good. He firmly believed in 
protecting the king from all kinds of temptations, including those from 
women whom he unduly condemned as being a source of evil and a bundle 
of craft and hypocrisy. The young princes were to be respectful to their 
parents even in thought, otherwise they would fall into misery. 144 Senna- 
dev a s attitude to women was illiberal when compared with the saner 
views of Kautilya on the same subject. As regards his precautions to 
guard the king against temptations, and his precepts concerning the young 
princes, they were less perfect than those of Kautilya, "» 

Taxation, Somadcva's views on taxation were after the ancient Hindu 
model. He warns the State against over-taxation, since taxation was to 
be in proportion to the resources of the people. Expenditure was never 
to exceed income. The rate of taxation was one-sixth of the produce 
which was to be levied only in return for the protection given by the 
king to the people. The king was to receive not only one-sixth of the 
produce of land but a corresponding portion of the increase in the spiri¬ 
tual merit of the people, as a result of protection, which he expressed 
thus; paripalako hi raja SarvelSm dfiarmaiidtn soitam apnot i. lM The 
reader will recollect all that has been stated in the previous pages of this 
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work from the Manusmfiti and the ArthaMstm of Ramilya in order to 
see how closely Somadcva followed the ancient Hindu precepts m regard 
to taxation. 

(iif) Criticism of Somadcva Siiri 

Notwithstanding the fact that he borrowed profusely from Kauiilya, 
some times even without acknowledging his indebtedness to the Jailer/ 1 r 
yet it iis possible to assign to him a place in the bis ton. of ancient political 
thought. Firstly, he tcHcnforred the principles cl Kauiilya as no other 
writer, excepting Kamaiidaka, had done, thereby proving that Kauiilya b s 
theories had definitely come to stay not only in the Hindu but in the 
Jaina world as well, That is, Somadcva'i testimony establishes beyond 
dispute the oneness and continuity in ancient Indian political thought. 
Secondly, Somadcva showed that the idealistic stand taken by Jinasena 
was too impracticable to be followed. Indeed, he seems to Linve cast to 
the winds Jin arena's theories. He took his stand on the realistic grounds 
dI Kauiilya. Thirdly, So made v a like a true Jaina eliminated all privileges, 
alt trough he recognized caste and upheld adherence tu hereditary pro¬ 
fessions, and was even prepared to regard the Brahmans with some con¬ 
sideration* But he was unequivocal in maintaining the equality of all 
before the law/ 11 In this regard he again followed Kaimlya, who had 
unmistakably enunciated the policy of treating all citizens alike by the 
Stale, as has been amply shown in these pages. And, finally, Somadcva 
went a step further than Kautilva in idealizing the State. By anticipating 
Hegel's idea of the State to some extent, Somadcva had vindicated she 
position of the Indian political thought in the international field. Soma- 
deva’s deification of the State, and the practically negligent part which 
the individual played in his concept of the Slate, forestalled in a measure 
die celebrated nineteenth-century political thinker G. W. F, Hegel who, 
in his Philosophy of Right, taught that the State was the real person, its 
will being the manifestation of perfect rationality. In his own way 
Somadcva, too, had stated, after the model of Knutilya, shat knowledge 
was the prime requisite in worldly affairs, thereby emphasizing the 
importance of rationality. When Hegel maintained that the "State is 
the divine idea as it exists on earth", he seemed to express Somadeva's 
dictum that the king is a great god to whom all excepting ancestors and 
teachers had to bow. And in the statement of Hegel that "all the worth 
which the living being p ottca i es all spiritual reality—he possesses only 
through the State’ 1 , he had admirably conveyed the idea of Somadcva 
expressed in the saJutaloin to the State cited above, viz., atha dharnOrth* 
phatSya rajyah tiamaft] But Somadcva stopped with this, while Hegel 
developed his philosnphical theory of the State transcending the limits 
of Somadcva. 1 ” Nevertheless the tenth century Indian political thinker, 
in spite of his shortcomings, has earned his place in the history of Indian 
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political thought by adhering to the principles of Kau^ilya* and in the 
history of international political thought by deiEj ing the State* 

(c) Hemaaindrncaryas Contribution to Political Thought : 
d Parenthetical Study 


(/) His History 

Notwithstanding the fact that Hemacandridirya falls outside the scope 
of our study, yet it is essential that we should briefly allude to his life 
and theories in order lo understand how Jinascna, who was discarded by 
Somadeva Suri, was vindfcalcd by Hemacandraearya. There is hardly a 
greater, and in some sense, a nobler name in the entire range of Jaino 
logy than that of Heinacandracarya, more popularly called Heniatana. 
He lived from a.b, 1089 till a.r 1173- His royal patrons were, lirstly, the 
famous Siddharuja jayasmgha of Gujarat (a.d* 1094-1113); and then, the 
latter's successor, the celebrated fcumarapala (a.d. 1143-74). Hcmacandra 
was an encyclopaedist in addition to being a great philosopher and a pro¬ 
found scholar both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. We shall not be concerned with 
his numerous works on grammar* prosody, genders, local and provincial 
words, rhetoric, and history ; but shall confine ourselves to the first book 
of Ins TrisasIfoisiitakapurusacaHtTa or Lives of Sixty-three Jttina Saints, 
called Adlsvar&earilra, and to his Laghu ArhannUi which "draws freely 
upon its Brahman leal predecessors'*. 1,11 

(ir) Henuteandra follows Jinasena 

In she Adtivnraaiiilra lie harked hack to Jinascna to some extent hut 
could not help following the earlier Hindu writers on Polity in certain 
other respects* In his account of the origin of the social and political 
order, Hcinacandra treads in the footsteps of jinasena. The above work 
is more after the pattern of the Adipur&na inasmuch as it introduces the 
reader to the twelve-spoked Wheel of Time with its two great divisions 
or cycles of avasarpinl and utsatpini. The avasarphu cycle had six ages 
in a descending order, namely* Pure Bliss {eAdriJa-stiAstima), Bliss (suhsamd)* 
BLiss-Sorrow (suhsajftdduhmma)* Sorrow-Bliss (d uhsania-suhsam a), Sorrow 
(du/jsdmii), and Pure-Sorrow (fknnta-flithsama). The utsarpim cycle had 
the same spokes but in the reverse order. 1 lie succession of the six ages 
in the twasorpint cycle was attended by a gradual decline in the longevity 
and health of man, in his food, and even in the Knipaunkm (or the Wish- 
giving Tree), It was in the diird age of the avosorpinl cycle that the hero 
Yimalavahana and his wife were bom as twins in the southern part of 
of the Bharatavarsa in Lhe JambudvTpa, in the region between the Ganges 
and the Sindhu. 

Vimalavahana and his wife w'ere the progenitors of a line of chiefs. 
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When in the course of time, the Wish-giving Tree diminished in potency, 
one of the twins (bom in the manner of the progenitors} wished to requite 
a Kalpavrikfa at which the other afflicted Lwins made Vimalavahana their 
chief with ruling authority. Then VimatavShana divided the Wish¬ 
giving Tree among hi; followers, thereby originating the institution of 
property. He instituted the penalty of hakara for punishing any one who 
crossed the boundary from desire for another’s Wishgiving Tree. Gra¬ 
dually with the still declining morality, the fourth descendant from 
Vimalavahana instituted the penally of makara, and the sixth descendant, 
the penalty of dhikkam. In the days of the seventh patriarch called 
Nab hi. they made, at his desire Risabha their king, who introduced the 
institution of punishment in its civil and criminal aspects,*" 1 
Notwithstanding the above approach to the problem of society and 
punishment by Hemacandra in the manner of Jinasena, we may observe 
that that great author was far too practical a teacher to be carried away 
by lucre idealism. It was not that he had discarded Jinasena’* theory. 
But he was, as will be seen presently, a realist who could not live in a 
world of theory unrelated to facts. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
Jama teacher exercised such a powerful sway over his royal patron for 
the good of the people as Hemacandra did in the twelfth century. 

("'<) Hemacandra follows Hindu Authors 


He drew freely from the earlier Hindu works on Polity. He tiavs 
greater attention than any of his predecessors of the jaina faith to civil 
□nd criminal law ; recommends the use sSma, dam, bheda, and danda 
much in the manner of the earlier Hindu political thinkers : and fearlessly 
enjoins that war should be conducted at all cost, declaring boldly that 
tbe jama scruple of regarding the destruction of life caused in war, would 

hm ? from adV0CaEinK iuch a view ” 5 That Hemacandra 
fol owed kauulya m some respects is dear when we observe what lie 
autes about a conquered country. After the king has won a victory he 
should grant amnesty to the followers of the conquered king, and taking 
into consideration their wishes, install a scion of the subjugated * 
who was devoted to himself. The new ruler as well as tlfe conquered 
subjects should be graced with rewards, *« This may be compare, whh 
what Kauplya says m Book XIII. Chapter V entitled the RestorathTof 
Peace in a Conquered Country, in which he gives in detail ,| le mc .xs Ut e! 

£££ g lakC P“* * - -nquend 


H Hemacandm's Personal Influence 

Jinasena had merely written about the conouest , 

But Hemacandra uradc i, thc 
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KutniirnpiiU’s policy. It is impossible to describe in detail the incal¬ 
culable good this great Jaina guru did for Gujarat and India. We can 
at best only give a lev of his many activities. He prevailed upon the 
king, Kumarapala, to forego the claim of the State to the properly of those 
who died issueless. Under his advice, the same monarch gave up the use 
of flesh and wine, ceased to take pleasure in the chase, and by heal of 
drum forbade throughout his vast kingdom the taking of life. King 
Kumarapala withdrew front hunters, fowlers, and even fishermen, their 
licenses, and compelled them to adopt other avocations. He ordered that 
only filtered water was to be given to the animals employed in the royal 
army. When a Bania of Siimbhir, which distant part of Kajputana had 
been conquered by king Kumurapala, had been caught killing a louse, 
he was brought to Anahilavada {modem Patau, the capital, in North 
Gujarat) in chains, his property was confiscated, and it was used for con¬ 
structing a building for a louse temple or )'iJli«-t'iA5r« in the captial. On 
another occasion, when a woman of Nador in \farwar had offered flesh 
to a field god (ksetrapaia), her husband was put to death by Klvelna, the 
chief of Nador, in order to escape the wrath of king Kumarapaia. 1 * 5 
Truly bad altimsa become the pivot of State policy under the guidance 
of Hemacandriicarya, who thus raised Gujarat to the premier position in 
the land; and made it possible for that province to give to India eight 
centuries later a moral guide, who was to make ahimsa the basis of his 
great movement that was to end the cancer of the most powerful Colonial 
Empire in the twentieth century. 


CI1APT£K IV 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE STATE (Coi-ild.) 


B, MINISTERS: INTRODUCTION 

I n>. ministers formed ihe next important element in the State. We may 
study this element under the following heads; (!) the need of ministers ; 
(2) their qualifications; (3) their composition ; (4) their responsibility ; 
(.>) their salary; (6) their relationship with the judiciary; (7) their rela¬ 
tionship with the administration ; (8) public service conduct rules ; and 
(9) welfare schemes. 

Before we explain the necessity for having ministers, we might observe 
that the minister, who was the second important clement in the .State, 
was connoted by the technical terms amaiya, sacivn , and mantri, although 
sometimes a distinction seems to have been made between them. Of these 
the last two were more or less synonyms, while, according to Kauiilya, the 
amatyas were, on the whole, inferior to the mantris. This is inferred 
from Ins statement that the king "Having divided the spheres of their 
power* and having definitely taken into consideration the place and time 
where and when they have to work, such persons shall be employed not 
as councillors (tmtUTinah), but as ministerial officers (amalySh) <** Ii i s 
□Iso proved by the provision which Kautilya made to test the chancier 
of the ministerial officers which will be cited below in the sub-section on 
Puhhc Service Conduct Rules. For our purpose we may consider 

all the three categoric* of officers as being of the same executive 
importance. 


t. TH£ NEED OF MINISTERS 

The Mmusmtiti gives the need of ministers thus; "Even an trndertakine 
easy (in itself) Is (sometimes) hand to be accomplished by a single man- 

iTerr L-?" “ V* " 5* eSpeCia ' Iy (if hc M int (to 

govern) a kingdom which yields great revenues? -- Kautilva expressed 

the same idea rr, the progressive surroundings in which lie lived in \h e 

following manner: ‘Sovereignty (rSjatva) is possible only wi,h assistance 

A single wheel can never more. Hence he shall employ minister* and hw 

V~ — Ve cTnw’ L JttJrj&ftg. 
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ns in the case of a Greek or Persian tyrant, but with the aid of councillors 
whose advice was to be respected by the sovereign, 

2, THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 

The iVfanujjnriii had kid down the qualifications of the ministers ; but 
between them and those mentioned in the Arthaiastra, there was much 
difference, showing in this, as in other cases, a progressive evolution of 
|>oUtical thought in ancient India. Manu had enjoined that the king was 
"to appoint seven or eight ministers whose ancestors have been loyal 
servants, who are versed in the sciences, hemes skilled in the use of weapons, 
and descended (from) noble families, and who have been tried". Then, 
again, he states that with "the most distinguished among them, a learned 
Hrahmapa, let the king deliberate on the most important affairs which 
relate to die six measures of royal policy’ 1 -*” 

Kautilya is more explicit on their qualifications. He writes thus; 

Native, bom of high family, influential, well trained in arts, possessed 
of foresight, wise, of strong memory, bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, 
possessed of enthusiasm, dignity, and endurance, pure in character, 
affable, Arm in loyal devotion, endowed with excellent conduct, strength, 
health, and bravery', free from procrastination and ficklemindedness, 
affectionate, and free from such qualities as excite hatred and enmity— 
these arc the qualifications of a ministerial officer ( amatyasampat ).**“ 

The additional qualifications to those given by Manu, as kid down by 
Kautilya. were the following—that they should be natives {janapado 
abhijataf}), possessed of enthusiasm, dignity, and endurance [pratipaUit 
mSna’iitsaha-prabhava-yuklah), and firm in loyal devotion (dhfidhabhaktih- 
site ). all of which reflect the changed times in which Kauiiiya lived. In 
the same chapter he gives further details as to how these qualifications were 
to be ascertained. It speaks volumes for the Mauryan Prime Minister that 
he could with such acumen lay down the hardest qualifications which any 
progressive modem government could have prescribed for recruiting the 
highest o(fidab of the State : and that he could, at the same time, make 
ample provision for finding out whether the prospective ministers really 
possessed them. 

3. THE COMPOSITION OF THEIR COUNCIL 

Kautilya's radical manner of thinking is seen in the rules he laid down 
concerning the council of ministers (mantriperisad). While Manu, 
according to Kauiiiya, had advocated a council of twelve ministers (in the 
Menuunrjli to which Katifilya always refers but which has been lost to 
us), Brihaspati, sixteen, and the School of Uianas, twenty, Kautilya 
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maintained that it should consist of as many members as the needs of the 
niter's dominion required {yatkasumarthysm Ui Kau(ityaif). w There is 
some latitude in this injunction, since the number of ministers comprising 
their council increased or decreased in number, with the increase or 
decrease in the number of problems facing the State, 

4, M IMSTHKIAI HESFONSIBIIITV 


Manu bad laid down a general principle that the ministers were to he 
jointly and severally consulted by ihe king in the following statement! 

Having (first) ascertained the opinion of each (minister) separately and 
(then ilic views) of all together, let him du what is (most) beneficial in Ills 
affairs, In the last sentence Manu, no doubt, admitted that the 
sovereign alone was ultimately responsible for his policy. This was but 
natural because in a monarchy, the final voice in all matters lav with tile 
king. 

As to when the king was to take the advice of his ministers is related 
thus in the Manusmfiti: the king was to entrust all official business 

it Eating, for instance, to the six meusures of royal policy to the ministers 

chosen by him, and after "having his final resolution with him, let him 
(the king) afterwards begin to act”.'** In a later context, in the same 
work it is stated that, after certain specified cere monies, the king was to 
enter the hall of audience. 'Tarrying there, he shall gratify all subjects 
(who come to see him by a kind reception) and afterwards dismiss them ; 
having dismissed his subjects, he shall take counsel with die ministers. 
Ascending the back of a hill, or a terrace, (and) retiring (there) in a lonely 
place, or in a solitary forest, let him consult with them unobserved." 3 " 
It cannot be made out why Manu advocated the retirement of the king 
to a hill or a terrace or a lonely place or a solitary forest for consulting 

with his ministers, when he certainly had a well guarded privy chamber 

and ati audience hall, where he could as well hate conducted the State 
bimnra. 

There is no such incongruity in Kautilya, whose description of the 
business of the Council of Ministers (manlraMikamh) appears to be 
almost modern in its content* and nature: 


Having gained a firm hold on the affection of both local and foreign 
parties, both in own and enemy’s State, the king shall proceed to think 
of administrative measures (kritahfvapak^^rapaksopngrihah-kama- 
arambhanwrayet). All kinds or administrative measures are preceded 
by deliberations in a well formed council (rnantra^Srvaif satver^nhm). 
The subject matter of a council shall lie entirely secret, and deliberations 
in it shall be so conducted that even birds cannot see them - for it is 
saul that the secrecy of counsels was divulged fay parrots, mainas, dogs, 
and other low creatures of mean birth. Hence without providing him- 
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self with sufficient safeguard against disclosure, he {the king) shall never 
enter into deliberations in a council. Whoever discloses counsels shall 
be tom to pieces. 

kaujilya then explains what is meant by the disclosure of counsels and 
change in attitude and countenance that would help in the detection of 
the leakage of news. The maintenance of the secrecy of council matters 
and keeping guaid over officers, who had taken pan in the deliberations 
over it* was to be strictly observed pH the time of starting the work so 
considered approached. 

After enumerating the causes of the betrayal of counsels, Rautilya makes 
a comparative estimate of the views of bis predecessor in regard lo the 
importance of taking counsel jointly or severally by the king with his 
ministers. The earlier thinkers whom he cites in this con text are 
Bharadvaja, Y r i£iilaksa r Parliara* and Pisuna. The divergent views which 
they maintained, help us to form an idea of Uie intense agitation in their 
minds in regard to this vital problem- and the practical ways they suggested 
to solve it. 

According to Rharadvaja, the king was Lo singly deliberate over secret 
matters, "for ministers have their own ministers, and these latter have 
some of their own ; this kind of successive line of ministers tends to the 
disclosure of counsels'*, Hence only those who were employed to carry 
out the works, which the king bad in view, shall know it, "ehher when 
it is begun or when accomplished". But Visalaksa rejected this theory* 
and upheld the view that "no deliberabon made by a single person will 
be successful'*, Since the nature of the work which a sovereign had to do 
was to be inferred from the considerations of both the visible and invisible 
causes, it was only the ministers who could make the decisions- Hence 
the sovereign should deliberate along with ministers- "He shall dispisc 
none* but hear the opinions of all. A wise man shall make use of even 
a child's sensible utterance,** Pari^ara called this “ascertaining the opinion 
of others’' but not keeping counsels. He was for the king’s asking for the 
opinion of the ministers on a given project, and for doing as they recom¬ 
mended. Pisuna would not rely on all the ministers; he recommended 
that the sovereign should consult only such of the ministers who w r ere 
"capable of giving decisive opinion regarding those ivorks about which 
lie seeks for advice", 

Kautilya rejected all ibis argumentation regarding seeking advice as 
being "infinite and endless**- According to him, the sovereign was to con’ 
suit only three or four ministers, since “consultations with a single 
(minister) may not lead to any definite conclusion in cases of complicated 
issue”; while deliberating with two ministers, the sovereign may be 
‘"overpowered by their combined action, or imperilled by their mutual 
dissension". Hence Kautilya advocated that the king should consult three 
or four ministers in mder to arrive at satisfactory results. Consultations 
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with ministers more than three or four meant a good deal of trouble, and 
die possibility of secrets leaking out. After stating that the king shall con¬ 
sult three or four ministers, Kauiitya recommended below in the same 
passage that the sovereign +i m accordance with the requirements of place, 
time, and nature o£ work in view", if he thought it proper, should ‘deli¬ 
berate with one or two ministers, or by himself”, thereby finally agreeing 
with the earlier precept of Manu. 

Joint Responsibility. Before we proceed further with the question of 
the round] of ministers as given by Kautilya* we may observe that* while 
discussing the views of his predecessors, the great Prime Minister, in the 
above passage, appears to have rejected the earlier theory of the ministers 
being responsible jointly and severally* as maintained by Manu, Viialaksa, 
and Faraiara, and to have endorsed the view of Pi£una of having a smaller 
number of ministers with whom the king was iu consult. Bui in a later 
passage in the same chapter, Kautilya advocated the theory of the king's 
consulting jointly or individually with the ministers. +, Thc king may ask 
his ministers for their opinion, either Individually or collectively, and 
ascertain their ability by judging over the reasons they assign for their 
opinions." That Kautilya clearly distinguished between the council of 
ministers and the ministers themselves is further proved from the concluding 
passages in die same chapter in which he writes: "In works of emergency, 
he (die king) shall call both his ministers and the assembly ministers 
^munirmo-manlripanmdam ca) r and tell them of the same/ 1 *^ In other 
words, while Kautilya w r as for Lhe ruler's consulting with the ministers 
either ill their individual or collective capacity, he would hold none but 
the king himself responsible for all final decisions. In this he followed 
evidently the injunctions of Manu cited above. 

But in a later context Raiqtlya seems to have advocated what may he 
construed as the joint responsibility of the ministers. T his was when the 
ministers in. change of linancc had to submit their accounts at the end of 
every financial year. All the ministers (who are now called mahtimatrw} 
shall, lie writes, together narrate the whole of the actual accounts pertaining 
to each department. If any one of them (or their clerks) was of undivided 
counsel* or kept himself aloof, or uttered falsehood, he was to be punished 
with the highest amercement (ke, a fine ranging from 500 to 1.000 panas)*** 
If the finance ministers were thus jointly held responsible for submit ting 
their accounts, it cannot be understood why Kautilya should have denied 
Lhe same privilege to the other ministers. One cannot help feeling that 
the great Prime Minister Is not very dear on this important question of 
ministerial responsibility. Indeed, if wc were to take into account the 
severe restrictions imposed on the amatyas described below under the 
sub-title of the Examination of the Daily Work of the Ministerial Officials, 
it appears as if we have to doubt any such thing like even independent 
initiative on the part of the ministerial officials] 

As to how the sovereign was to Ire guided by the deliberations of the 
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council of minister^ is given by lUujilya thus: "He (the ruler) ^hst11 do 
whatever the majority (hhuyishiah) of the members suggest, or whatever 
course of action leading to success (kEryasiddhikaTQfk va) they point oUl ,p , M4 * 
l'he sphere of their works is given thus in the Arthaiasira: "Those 
ministers shall have to consider all that concerns the parties of both the 
king and his enemy. They shall also set themselves to start the work 
that is not yet begun, to complete what has been begun p to improve what 
has been accomplished, and to enforce strict obedience to orders" (itiyogo* 
$ampadtfrh)*** u 


5, SALARY OF MINISTERS 

Before we pass on to the question of the relation between the ministers, 
the executive, and the judiciary, the salary paid to the ministers may be 
noted. Rautilya made provision for the payment of salaries to all the 
State servants. One-fourth of the total revenue of the State was set apart 
for this purpose. The reason why liberal salaries were given to the State 
servants is given in the statement that tlie sovereign "should look to the 
bodily condom of his servants by providing such emoluments as can 
infuse in them the spirit of enthusiasm to work". But this did not mean 
that the ruler could "violate the course of righteousness and wealth". The 
highest salary of 18,000 (^lacatvariviThiatsahasrah) panas was paid to the 
minister (mtintri}*** Opinion is divided among scholars as to whether 
this high salary was per annum or per mensem. Dr, N. N, Law and 
Professor Raitgaswama Aiyangnr maintained that it was per month ; while 
Dr, R. Shaina Sastry stated it was per annum. 101 In view of what we shall 
say below regarding the financial year as instituted by Kauiilya, it appears 
that the view that the salaries were per annum seems to be correct. 
Whether it was per mensem or per annum, it is dear that the highest 
salary was paid to the ministers in Kautilya's State.*** 

6. MINISTERS A ?i» THE JUDICIARY 

Since the ministers formed an essential part of the executive, we may in 
this section see the relation of the executive with the judiciary. Kaurilp 
differentiated the judges from the ministers not only in his description of 
their respective duties but even in the matter of providing separate 
chambers for them, when he wrote that the court and the offices of the 
mahamatros shall be built in a separate locality in the capital city (ptiihnk- 
dharmasthlyam mahamatnyath)*'* Notwithstanding this he included 
the ministers (amatyas) amongst the judiciary when he stated that what 
may he called the itinerant justices should be made tip of the following— 
three members acquainted with the Sacred law (dharmasthas) f and three 
ministers (amfilyas), who were to cany on the administration of justice, 
as related earlier, in the cities of umgrahann, dTommitkhd and sthaniyti. 
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and at places where districts met (dharmast hah-trayah-trayo' a maty a 
juHnftntSfi - sandhi - sangraha ■ dronatnitkha - stfianJyesu - vyttvahdviktmarthan 
kuryvh), in 

As to what was meant by the cities of the sangrdhatia, drouamnkha, and 
sthamya types, is related in an earlier context where is stated the follow¬ 
ing: that a sthamya (a fortress of that name) was to be set up in the centre 
of eight hundred villages, a tlronnmitkha in the centre of four hundred 
villages, a khdrvdpka in the centre of two hundred villages and a sangrahaitti 
in the midst of a collection of ten villages.’' 3 From the gradation given 
above, it is evident that the smallest city was the sangrahami above which 
was the kharvatika above which was the dronamukha at the top of winch 
was die sthlinlya which was the biggest unit of civic life. Kuutilyas in* 
junctions seem to imply that the itinerant justices were to hold their 
sessions in only three out of the four categories of cities—the sangrahana, 
the dronamukha, and the sthamya. As to why the khiirvatika centre was 
not included in the list of cities where the administration of justice was 
to he carried out by the itinerant justices, cannot be understood. 

The association of die ministers with the judiciary in the Arthaiastra of 
Kautilya is to be traced to the Afanuottfift, wherein it is stated: ‘‘Whatever 
matter his ministers or the judge may settle improperly, that the king 
himself shall (re-) settle and fine (them) each one thousand (/Wonts)." 11 * 
Mann herein recommended the punishment of judges for negligence. In 
other cases he imposed the severest punishment on corrupt officials includ¬ 
ing the judges. If the royal officials took money from suitors, their whole 
property was to be confiscated, and then they were to be banished.* 11 Those 
who were entrusted with the safe custody of lost property, if found guilty 
of stealing it, were caused to lie slain by an elephant* 1 * 

Kautilya was even more stringent in his attitude to unworthy judges. 
When a judge threatened, browbeat, sent out, or unjustly silenced any 
one of the disputants in his court, lie was first of all to be punished with 
the first amercement (i.e, a fine ranging from forty-eight punas to ninety-six 
payas). If he defrauded or abused any one of them, the punishment was 
to lie doubled. If he did not ask what ought to have been asked, or asked 
what ought not to have been asked, or left out what he himself had asked, 
or taught, or reminded, or provided any one with previous statements, lie 
was to be punished with the middlemost amercement (i,e. a fine ranging 
from 200 to 500 punas). 

Kautilya s next paragraph regarding the behaviour and attitude of 
judges, contains some admirable injunctions which one wishes were made 
applicable 10 the modem times: 

When a judge does not inquire into necessary circumstances, inquires 
into unnecessary circumstances (d«fo). makes unnecessary delay in dis¬ 
charging his duty, postpones work with spite, causes parties to leave the 
court by tiring them with delay, evades or causes to evade statements 
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that lead to the settlement of a case, helps witnesses by giving them 
false dues, or resumes eases already settled or disposed of, he shall be 
punished with the highest amercement (I.e, a Tine ranging from 500 to 
1,000 pniios)* if he repeals die offence, lie shall both be punished with 
double the fine and dismissed.® 14 

The above passages proves that, among other things, the judges were as 
much under the State as Lhe ministers. The concept of justice in the 
ArifuxSSstra is given thus: 'Judges shall thus settle disputes free from at I 
kinds of circumvention, with mind unchanged in all moods of circum¬ 
stances, pleasing and affable to all/' 311 

7, MINISTERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

(d) Administration in General: the Theory of CtHtedinaied 
Administration 

We have to revert to the lUanusmjiti in order to get some idea of the 
theory of administration, "In governing his kingdom lei him (the king) 
always observe the following rules: for a king who governs his kingdom 
well, easily prospers." Maim then enjoins, as seen earlier, Lhat the king 
was lo place a company of soldiers commanded by a misted officer, in the 
midst of two, three, live* or hundreds of villages, for lhe protection of the 
kingdom. A lord (or governor) was to he appointed over each village, 
other lords over groups of ten* twenty, a hundred* and a thousand villages. 
"The lord of one village himself shall inform the ford of ten villages of 
the crimes committed in his village, and the ruler of ten shall make his 
report to the ruler of twenty." The ruler of twenty was to report all such 
matters to the lord of a hundred villages, and the lord of a hundred villages 
shall himself give information to the lord of a thousand. Adequate pm vi¬ 
sion was made for the maintenance of these governors ; and they were all 
placed under the jurisdiction of a minister, who was to inspect their work. 
In each town the king was to appoint one Superintendent of All Affairs, 
"elevated in rank, formidable, resembling a planet among the stars". That 
high dignitary was "to personally visit by turns all Uiosc (other officials)” 
and to "properly explore their behaviour in their districts through spies 
appointed to each p, . S1, 

In the above we have the dearest exposition of the theory of co-ordinated 
administration In which the lowest unit of administration is connected 
with the highest in such a manner that every unit, while working within 
its sphere, is connected with every other unit, and the whole chain of 
units connected with lhe highest executive, vil., the king, through the 
superintendent. It has to be studied along with the theory of [he elements 
or prakritis In relation to the State discussed in the previous pages of this 
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boot. The keynote of the theory was the close cooperation of the different 
executive units in a manner to secure the protection of the kingdom, 

(6) Financial Year and Annual Auditing 

Kautilya perfected the above theory by knitting together all the depart’ 
merits of the Slate into a centralized administrative machinery. The 
minute care which he bestowed on ibis side of the question is seen in Lite 
provision he made For the exact working days in a year, and for the com¬ 
mencement of the financial year. Three hundred and fifty-four days and 
nights, he ordained, formed an official year. Work done by government 
servants, especially of a profitable nature, was to be "paid for more or less in 
proportion io its quantity at the end of the month of Asad ha (about the 
middle of July)*'* But the work done during the intercalary month was to 
be separately calculated-* 1 * That the financial year ended with the dose 
of die month of Asad ha is further proved by the regulation that "accounts 
shall be submitted at the dose of AsadhaT, that is, at the end of the financial 
year ; SJ * while die examination and verification of accounts began on 
uyudtf or the New Year's day.** 1 The financial year was called the royal 
year (rajavar^am)™ 

(c) Departments under Gowmtneni 

The administration, according to Kautilya, was divided into departments 
which have already been mentioned above* It appears that there were 
in all twenty-eight departments in the Maury an Government* 11 * 

A picture of the departmental organization is given in the chapter on 
the Business of Keeping Accounts in the Office of the Records Keeper 
(aksrtpatttle gananikyddhikaTah), some aspects of which have already figured 
earlier in these pages. The office was really that of the Superintendent of 
Records, or, in modem language, of the Director of Archives, or Keeper 
of Records It was to be so constructed as to face either die north or the 
east. It contained seats kept apart for clerks, with shelves of accounts 
books well arranged.The importance of writers is given in a later 
context, thus: only those were to be appointed as writers or clerks (lekhaka), 
who possessed ministerial qualifications, who were acquainted with all 
kinds of customs, smart in composition, good in legible writing, and sharp 
in reading. 3 ** The accountants and writers were paid each 500 payas*** 
They were to enter the various topics relating to the several departments 
in a detailed manner given by Kautilya, Over them were the chief superin¬ 
tendents, who were authorized to look into all details relating particularly 
to the revenue and expenditure of the State, The accountants were to 
present their accounts in time, that is, as related above, on the New Year s 
day. If they failed to do so, and if they did not bring their account books 
along with the net revenue, they were fined ten times the amount due 
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from there I If a superintendent of accounts (Adraijika) did not at once 
proceed to receive and check the accounts, when the cJerks (karmika) were 
ready, he was punished with the first amercement. If, on the oilier hand, 
the clerks were not ready, they were fined double die first amercement. 
But if an accountant was not ready with the table o£ daily accounts, he 
was to bn given one month's time to prepare it. After the lapse of that 
time, he was to be fined at the rate ol 200 panas for each month during 
which he delayed submitting the accounts. If any clerk violated or 
deviated from the prescribed form of writing accounts, entered what was 
unknown to him, or made double or treble entries, he was to be fined 
twelve pan&s™ In addition to these permanent members of the staff, 
there were several temporary heads in each department. a2T 

(d) The Civil List 

The following salaries were paid, perhaps annually, to the officials] the 
highest salary of 48.000 patios was paid, as seen earlier, to die minister, 
and likewise to the sacrificial priest (rituih), the teacher (Smry&lt), the high 
priest (purohitn), the commander of the army (scn&pati), die heir-apparent, 
the mother of the king, and the queen. Next came die door keeper, die 
superintendent of the harem (afttanmmsikri), the commander (jprakjfr), 
the col lector-general, and the chamberlain, each of whom received 24*000 
panm. The third category w r as made up of the prince (kurrmra), the nune 
of the prince* the chief constable (fiawA/t), the officer in charge of the 
town (paura), die superintendent of law r or commerce (vyavaharika), die 
superintendent of manufactories (karmantika), the members of the council of 
ministers, and the superintendents of the country parts and of boundaries, 
each one of whom received 12,000 panas. The fourth category comprised 
chiefs of military corporations, chiefs of elephants, horses, chariots, and 
cavalry, and commissioners (prad*r§iiirah }, who received each 8,000 pai\as. 
Below them came die superintendents of Infantry, cavalry, chariots, and 
elephants, and guards of timber and elephant forests, who received each 
4,00 pathos. The sixth category was made up of die chariot driver, the physi¬ 
cian of the army, the trainer of horses, the carpenter (vardhaki), and those 
who reared animals who were paid each 2,000 punas* The 

seventh category included the fortune-teller, the reader of omens, the astro¬ 
loger. the reader of the Puranus, the story-teller, the hard (magadfm), the 
retinue of the priest, and ad superintendent* of departments, all of whom 
received each 1.000 panw. The eighth category was made up of trained 
soldiers, and the staff of accountants and writers, who received each 500 
panasi The ninth category comprised musicians (AwsTtei/d). who received 
each 250 pnnas. Of these the trumpet blowers (turyakard) received twice 
as much wages as others. The tenth category' was made up of artisans and 
carpenters, who received each 120 p&nas* The eleventh category including 
servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen doing uii&cdlaneotii 
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work, attendants upon the royal person, bodyguards* and the procurer of 
free labourers, received each sixty panes. The twelfth category- comprising 
the honourable playmate of the king, (dryayukta), the elephant-driver, the 
sorcerer (maumaka)* tlic miners of mountains (iailatthnnaka), all kinds of 
attendants, the teachers and learned men received each an honorarium rang¬ 
ing From 500 tn 1,000 panes? according to their merit. Tile thirteenth cate¬ 
gory was made up of ambassadors frill to). Of these those of middle quality 
received each 10 panas for even four yofanas they travelled ; and twice as 
much when they travelled from ten to 100 yojanas. The fourteenth category 
included the person who represented the king in the raj&suya and oilier 
sacrifices, He got three Limes the salary' that was paid to others who were 
equal to him in learning ; while the charioteer of the king (in the sacri¬ 
fices) received 1,000 panas. The fifteenth category was made up of spies of 
die types of the fraudulent, the indifferent, the householder, the merchant* 
and die ascetic. The spies were paid (each) 1,000 panas. Servants leading 
the spies were paid 230 punas, or in proportion to the work done by them. 
Finally, the last category comprised the village servants (grama hhriiaka)* 
fiery spies (who were different to the preceding five kinds of spies), 
poisoners, and mendicant women, who received each 500 paqo$, m 

(e) C?ty A dm f nist ratio n 
(i) The Gopas and the Sthanikas 

We get a glimpse of the administrative set-up of a city in the chapter oil 
the Duty of a Ciiy Superintendent. The Superintendent of the City 
(tmgamka) was of the status of the Collector-General. He looked after the 
capital Under him worked the Gopa, who was lo look after ten. twenty, 
or forty households. The Gopa was to know not only the caste, gotra, 
name, and occupation oF both men and women in their households, but 
also ascertain their income and expenditure. In other words, the Gopa 
was to collect the census of the men, women, and children in the city, arid 
to prepare the statistics of the income and expenditure of the families. 

The same duties were entrusted to the Sthamkas hut with reference to 
the accounts of the four quarters of the capital 

(fi) Their Powers 

The powers o! both the Gopas and the Sthanika* were wide and great. 
They were authorised to receive inrormatidn From ihe managers of 
charitable institutions (dharmmmthinah) about any heretics (paianda) 
and travellers arriving to reside in their institutions. The managers of 
charitable institutions were to allow ascetics and men learned in the Tedas 
to reside in such places only when those perrons were known to be of 
reliable character. Artisans, merchants, violent sellers of cooked flesh and 
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cooked rice, prostitutes, and physicians—all came within the jurisdiction 
of the Gopas and die Sthanikas, 338 

State Control aver the Physicians* The State control over the physicians 
might be ol some interest to the modem world. Any physician who under¬ 
took to treat in secret a patient suffering from ulcer or excess of unwhole¬ 
some food or drink, as well as the master of the house,, where such treat¬ 
ment was attempted, were declared innocent only when the physician and 
the master of the house reported about the same to the Gopa or die 
Sthlmka ; otherwise bath of them were equally guilty with the sufferer. 
KauLilya appears to have gone beyond even modern regulations relating 
to the medical profession in the mailer of controlling the physicians. 

Stale Control oi*r the Masters of Houses. Not only were the masters 
of houses responsible thus to the State in the above matter; they were to 
report about strangers arriving at or departing from their houses. IE they 
failed to do so t they were guilty of the offence of theft, etc*, committed 
during die night. Even during safe nights (i.e. nights when no thefts, etc,, 
seem to have been committed), they were liable to a fine of three panas for 
not making such a report. The masters of the houses, therefore, performed 
a part of the duties which managers of hotels are required to perform in 
the modern times. 

Loiterers at nights, persons suffering from wounds, or ulcers, or possessing 
destructive instruments, or tired of carrying head loads, timid persons, or 
those indulging in too much sleep, or those fatigued* or strangers who 
were found inside or outside the capital, temples of gods, places of pilgri¬ 
mage or burial grounds—any one of these or all of them—could be caught 
hold of by wayfarers on the high road or those who walked on footpaths, 
and evidently brought to the presence of the Gopa. Spies were also 
empowered to perform the same duty. Indeed, they were even authorized 
to search for suspicious persons in the interior oF deserted housesin the 
workshops, in the houses of vinters and sellers o£ cooked rice and flesh, 
in she gambling houses, and in the abode of heretics. 

In addition to the Superintendent of the City and the Gopa under him. 
we have to assume that there were other officials like the officer in charge 
of the town (paum). the chief constable (nayaka). the superintendent of 
gambling (dyUmdkyakpt), and the account ants and writers, who arc 
mentioned in different contexts.* 3 ® 

(/) Civic Life 


(i) Dangers of Fires: Precautions against Them 

The civic life of the people was to a certain extent regulated by the 
State- These ordinances are to be read along with those referring to the 
masters of houses mentioned just above, and to the right of free movement 
commented upon in the previous pages of this book. Owners of houses 
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could carry oil cooking operations outside their houses* This meant that 
permission from the Gopa had to be previously obtained for this purpose. 
It was incumbent upon them to have the following ready with tlicfin—five 
water pots (patica ghatlnam ), a kumhha (a vessel of that name)* a dmna 
(a water tub made of wood and kept at the door of each house), a ladder, 
an axe (to cut off beams), a winnowing basket (to blow off smoke), a hook 
(such as was used for driving an elephant (to pull down burning door 
panels), pincers \kaiagrahinT) (to remove hay slack), and a leather hag 
(dftl*)- If a houseowner failed lo keep the above articles ready with him- 
he was to be fined one-four Lb of a pana, It was also required of them to 
remove thatched roots. Those who worked by fire (like the blacksmiths) 
were to live together in a single locality, fndeecf, the duties of the house¬ 
holders did not end with these: each houseowner was to be ever present 
□t night at the door of his house. It cannot be made out to what length 
of time he was subjected to this restriction. 

The State had recourse to the above precautions evidently to prevent 
the danger of fires which seems lo have been rather common in the days 
of Kauiitya. We infer this not only from the above regulations, parti¬ 
cularly those referring to the maintenance of the nine articles mentioned 
above, but from what follows in the Arthaithtn i. Vessels filled with water 
were to be kept in thousands in a row without confusion not only in big 
streets and at places where four roads met but also in front of the royal 
bu i Id i ngs (suagrikap radua resu ffift aswmi n o vasey u h asa p/a pa Hno ml m u 
rathyasu katavmjdlhsafmrarh tislhtyuh catus-paUrndvam-raja pangrihesu 
c&) r Any houseowner, who did not run to give help in extinguishing the 
lire of whatever was burning, was to be lined twelve panas ; ami a renter 
(mmkmyi, i.e, a tenant) not running to extinguish a fire was to be fined 
six panax, And, funtther, whoever carelessly set fine to a house was to be 
fined fifty-four ; but he who intentionally set lire to a house was to 

be thrown into the fire! 

One wonders what necessitated the above detailed reguktions regarding 
the outbreak of fires in houses. We cannot make out whether most of 
the people lived in thatched houses : or whether it was common to set lire 
to one s neighbour's house : or whether houses were built of inflammable 
mate rials : or whether it w^s an age when setting lire to houses, like theft 
and gambling, was indulged in as a profit able pastime until caught by 
law. At any Tate their fire brigade was composed essentially of citizens, 
one of whose duties was to prevent the spread of fire in their own 
localities. 

(ii) Sanitation 

Equity stringent were the regulations regarding sanitation and elennli- 
ness. Whoever threw din tn a street to punishable with a fine nf one- 
eighth of a pana ; whoever caused mire or water to collect in a street was 
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lined the same amount ; bin whoever committed the above offences in 
the ting's highway (rajamarga) was punishable with Joy hie the above 
fines. KautiJya's regulations were more modern in liiis respect dtaii those 
which govern our civic life today. 

Tbit the State took scrupulous care of die sanitation ul die odes and 
towns is further proved hy the regulasions Lhai whoever excreted faeces 
in places of pilgrimages, reservoirs of waters, and in royal buildings were 
to be punished with lines ranging from one puna in Lhe order of the 
offences: hut when such excretions were due to the use of medicine or to 
disease, no such punishment was to be imposed. 

Moreover, the defilement of a city with the carcass of animals such as 
a cat, a dog, a mongoose, and a snake was punishable with a Ihic of three 
panm ; of animals such as an ass, a camel, a mule, and tattle, with a hue 
of six par las, and a human corpse, with a fine of fifty pnnas. II a dead 
body was taken out of a city through a gate oilier than the uniat or 
prescribed one, or along a path other than a prescribed one, those who 
carried it u r ere punishable with the luxt amercement ; while the guards of 
the gate* who permitted them* were lined 2U0 panas. A line of twelve 
pa?ias was imposed on those who interred or cremated a dead body in 
places other than the prescribed ones, 

(rir) Movements of Citizens Restricted 

Regulations go venting the movements ol citizens mentioned in tiiis 
connection are to be read along with those narrated under Civil Rights 
in Part Four above. Several restrictions were placed on citizens moving 
between six naiik&s (£f hours) alter the fall ol night and six nntjkas 
before dawn, when a trumpet was sounded prohibiting the movements of 
people. No movement of people was permitted in the vicinity of royal 
buildings and die defensive fortifications of die capital. Here Kautilya 
seems to have forestalled modem regulations of die same nature. We 
have mentioned above under Civil Rights the categories of people who 
were exempted from restrictions for moving at night time in certain 
specified cinminstances. If severe penalties w r cre imposed on citizens for 
violaring these regulations, equally severe punishment, including death, 
was inflicted on watchmen at night rime, who contravened law. 

(iV) The City Superintendent Not Free from Punishment 

The Superintendent in charge of the City (nagarahfy could not claim 
any immunity in regard to his duties. If he did not report to die king 
any nocturnal nuisance of an animate or inanimate nature (cetamcetana) 
which had occurred in the city* or showed carelessness in discharging his 
duly, he w%$ to be punished in proportion tn the gravity of hts crime. 
What this punishment exactly was is not related by Kauttlya. Among 
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the other duties of the City Superintendent were the following: a daily 
inspection of the reservoirs of water, of roads, of hidden passages for going 
out of the city, of forts, of fort walls, and of other defensive walls. He 
was also to keep in his safe custody whatever things he caine across as lost, 
forgotten, or kept behind by others. We are to presume that he had 
likewise the duty of freeing ihe prisoners on certain days and occasions 
mentioned elsewhere in this work. The categories of such prisoners have 
also been described in die same connection, Since this duty of releasing 
the prisoners was included among the other dudes of the City Superinten¬ 
dent, we are justified in assuming that they formed a part of his work” 1 

S. PUBLIC SERVICE CONDUCT RULES 

(fl) Character Test 

Wc have already seen that Kauri Ip kid down severe regulations relating 
to the qualifications of ministers: 5 ” To these lie added the measures 
through which the purity or impurity in the chancier of ministers could 
be tested. These ministers arc explicitly stated to have been in charge 
of government departments of an ordinary nature. In ascertaining their 
purity or impurity, the king was to be assisted by the prime minister 
(mantri), the high priest (purohita ), and the spies (sairi). It is here diat 
we see dearly that the inardrn were superior to the ministerial officers of 
the status of amatyos. since the character and work of these latter were 
examined by the king along with the mantri. 

The four methods by which the character of the ministers was tested 
were the following; the religious allurement, the monetary allurement, 
the atnourous allurement, and the allurement under fear, all of which art? 
explained in detail by Kauiilya, Those ministers whose character was 
tested under the religions allurement, and who were found lit, were 
employed in civil and criminal courts (rtharma sthamya kaifthakn 
stHlharitpi) i those whose purity was tested under the monetary allurement, 
were employed in the work of revenue collectors and chamberlains; those 
who were tried under the allurement of love were appointed as superinten¬ 
dents of pleasure grounds (vikara), both in rental and external; those who 
were tested by the allurement of fear were appointed for "immediate 
sen ice' ; those whose character was tested under □!] kinds of allurements 
were appointed as prime ministers {manirinah) ; and those who proved to 
be impure under one or all of the allurements were appointed in mines, 
limber and elephant forests, and manufactories.”* 

(5) jDriffy Examination of Work 

With such severe tests like those mentioned above, it is not surprising 
that Kautilya should have recommended the daily examination of die 
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work of those who possessed the ministerial qualifications (he. the 
a maty as). Not only were the agency and the tools made use of by them 
in the fulfilment of their duties, but the place and the time of their work 
they were engaged in. the precise form of the work, their outlay, and the 
results the) obtained—all these tame in for a dose scrutiny by the king. 
They were to carry cm their normal work without dissension and without 
any concert among themselves. Without bringing to the knowledge of 
their master (Wior(f p king), they could undertake nothing but remedial 
measures against i mmine nt dangers. This clearly proves that die final 
decision in all important matters rested with die king, 

{f) Increase or Decrease in Revenue 

[n.idvertance on their part was punish able with a line of twice die amount 
oF theii daily pay and of the expenditure incurred by them ; but if they 
made as much, or more than, the prescribed revenue, they were honoured 
With promotion and rewards. If a minister was responsible for the 
lessening of revenue, he had to make good the loss; and if he doubled the 
revenue, he was warned in the first instance; and if lie commitied the 
same offence, lie was proportionately punished. If an officer merely spent 
the revenue without bringing any profit, he was punished in proportion 
to the value of the work dune, the number of dap taken, the amount 
of capital spent, and the amount of daily wages paid. 

Inconsistency apparently marks die ordinances relating to the increase 
in revenue. In one place we are Lold that if the ministerial officials made 
as much, or more than* the prescribed revenue, they were honoured with 
promotion and reward, but in the next sentence it is slated that if the 
amMtya doubled the revenue, he was warned in the first instance : and if 
he committed the same offence, he was proportionately punished. It 
cannot be understood how an increase of revenue in one instance won its 
reward, and in another case secured its condemnation, excepting on the 
assumption that the increase in the former ease was according to justifiable 
methods, while that in the second instance was by the wrong means. 

(d) Embezzlement 

That Kaufilya was perfectly aware of the inherently weal side of human 
nature, and dial he made provision to set it right is proved by what he 
says of embezzlements in detail, as seen m an earlier context above, and 
when he writes the following: 

Just as it is impossible not to taste the honey or die poison that finds 
itself at the tip of die tongue, so it is impossible for a government servant 
not to cat up, at least, a bit of the king's revenue. Just as fish moving 
under water cannot possibly lac found out either as drinking or not 
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drinking water, so government sen ants fyuktdh) employed in the 
government work cannot be found out (while) taking money (for them- 
selves^ It is possible to mark Lhe movements of binds flying high up 
in tlie sky ; but not so is it possible to ascertain the movement of govern¬ 
ment servants of bidden purpose. 

After having thus pointed to an inherent defect in the character of the 
servants of die •State, Kautilya devised the severest measures to eradicate 
this ancient evil of embezzlement. He recommended the confiscation of 
the ill-earned wealth of the government servants, anti their transfer from 
one walk to another, “so that they cannot either misappropriate govern¬ 
ment money or vomit what they have eaten up ".* 31 

(e) Criticism 

The above will have made it clear to the reader that, while Kautilya laid 
down die severest tests for the recruitment of the ministerial officials, he 
also made ample provision for meeting the danger of corruption amongst 
them. Whatever else it might serve to show, the whole chapter entitled 
the Examination of the Conduct of Government Servants is a realistic 
picture of the government service conditions and of the actual practice 
m the days of Kautilya. Here, again, as in many other matters discussed 
above, that great Prime Minister dealt with a problem which was anything 
but idealistic in its nature. The iinal impression that is left in our mind 
is that, as stated just above, he admitted the existence of corruption in 
the highest government circles, but dial, at the same rime, strenuously 
endeavoured to improve the tone of the whole administration. There is 
a vein of outspokenness in his regulations, particularly in the dangers of 
public sen ice which he describes, when he writes thus: 

Self protection shall be the hist and constant thought of a wise man ; 
for the life of a man under the service of a king is compared to life in 
fire; whereas fire bums a pan of the whole of the body, if at all, the 
king has the power cither to destroy or to advance the whole family, 
consisting of sons and wives of his servants*** 

Kautilya wrote thus about the conduct of a courtier; but in doing so 
he had given expression to the severest judgment on State sen ice its 
general which any author on Politics could ever have passed! He had 
made ample provision for the efficiency of government and for the con¬ 
tinued good behaviour of its servants, including the highest officials of 
the ministerial cadre, but he had evidently no guarantee to offer to any one 
in regard to the safety of the life of the officials serving under the king 
Prom the above it appears as if we are to assume that public service under 
the Maury an State was rather precarious. 
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9. MINISTERS AMI W E L FARE SCHEMES 

(rt) l’urcrmi if ly liCLS riof /Jir Fetf/urc o/ Jftr AJanryara Sfdfe 

Bui it would be erroneous io conclude that uncertainty of life was the 
daily feature of the Mauiyan public service. We have to recall here the 
many checks which were imposed on officials, including those of the 
highest category r and even nn the king himself, mentioned in the previous 
pages of this book, in order to realize that neither royal vagaries nor indi¬ 
vidual caprice was allowed to come in the way of the smooth working of 
the administration. If uncertainty was the keynote of the Mauiyan State 
service, the huge bureaucratic machinery described in the ArihaMstm 
would have become an impossible achievement. Moreover, what goes 
again m the view that the officials in the ancient Indian Stale lived a life 
of perpetual peril is the fact that stability was guaranteed id them in the 
shape of annual salaries mentioned earlier which would have been super¬ 
fluous if the State service was hedged in by continual insecurity. 

The Mauiyan State was the opposite of the ancient Persian Lype and of 
that of the Greek tyrant of the contemporary times. To what extent it 
kept before itself the welfare of the people, and implemented such an ideal 
will !*e evident when we examine the following seven problems facing 
the Maury an Government. These were house building, public morality, 
public health, food, labour, public transport, and national calamities. A 
cursor* examination of every one of these problems will reveal that the 
Manryan sovereign could not have held the lives of his officials in con- 
s i fine cl suspense, if he wished to bring into existence what may be called 
in modern terms a Welfare State* 

(fr) If are Schemes of the M&utyan State 

(i) Rules in regard to House Building 

Nothing is discernible in the Mamifmriti in regard to this problem. 
The only detail about houses refers to the boundary marks of houses con¬ 
cerning which Matin hiss laid down a few regulations”* Bui tins is not 
the case with Rautiha. who not only gives the earlier injunctions of Mann, 
regarding the disputes concerning buildings, including houses (vastu), hut 
elaborates them in great detail thereby suggesting that the problem of 
buildings had assumed large proportions tn the days of the Mauryan Prime 
Minister, A few of them may he given in order to show what care the 
State took concerning the important problem of house building. The 
roof of a house had to be Fastened Eo the traverse beam by iron bolts. 
According to this (which was ad led seta) the houses were to l*e constructed. 
The roof of adjoining houses could he either four angnlm apart, or one 
of them may cover the other. The Front door (aqidv&m) was to measure a 
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kiksu : there was to be no impediment inside the house for opening one 
or the other of the folds of the door. Here the author in regard to this 
particular injunction is not clear The upper storey, however, was to be 
provided with a small but high window. If the neighbouring house was 
obstructed by it, the window was to be dosed. With a view to warding 
ofT the evil consequences of rain, the top of the roof (von ala I ySscord (warn ) 
shall be covered with a broad mat, not blowahic by the wind. Neither 
w’as the roof to be such as would easily bend or break. Violation of this 
rule was punish able with the first amercement. The same punishment was 
awarded to those who caused annoyance by con si rue ting-doors or window's 
facing the houses of others, except when those houses were separated by 
the king's road or the high road. 

Without encroaching on what belonged to others, the foundation of a 
house (pride band ha ft) was to be laid at a distance of two aratnis or three 
padas from the wall of the neighbouring house.”' Between any two 
houses or between the extended portions of any two houses, the inter 
retting space tv as to be four pttdas or three padas. The only temporary 
structures permitted by law were those meant for the confinement ol 
women for ten days ; all others had to be permanent structures which were 
to be provided with a dunghill (owfore), water course (bhrama), and a 
well (udapanam). Violation of this rule was punishable with the first 
amercement. From each house a watercourse of sufficient scope at a 
distance of three padas or one-and-a-half aratnis from the neighbouring 
site was to be so constructed that water was to flow from jt in a continuous 
line or fall from it into a drain. If this role was violated, a fine of fifty-four 
patias was to be imposed. 

At a distance of a pads or an aratni from the wall of the neighbouring 
I louse, an apartment for bipeds and quadrupeds, a fire place (agnistham), 
a water butt (i id aft pram), a corn mill (romwlTfj). and a mortar (kutthum) 
were to be constructed. Violation of this rule was punishable with 3 fine 
of twenty-four panas. 

(it) Nuinature Forbidden 

Householders were punishable with fines if they caused nuisance to 
their neighbours. For instance, if they constructed a pk. a water course 
a ladder, a dunghill, or any other pan of the house, or caused annoyance to 
outsiders, or in any way obstructed the enjoyment of others {bhogkamgruhe 
c/i), or caused water to collect and thereby injured the wall of the neigh 
houring houses, they were punishable with a fine of twelve panas. If the 
annoyance was caused by faeces and urine, the fine was doubled If the 
water course or gutter did not offer free passage for water, the fine was 
twelve panas. 
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(in) Tenancy Lams 

Tenancy rights were regulated in the following manner: if a tenant 
refused lo vacate a house when asked to do so, and continued to remain 
in it* he was fined twelve pan as. The same penalty was imposed on the 
owner of a house who forced a tenant, who had paid rent* to vacate the 
house, unless the renter was involved in acts of de lama Lion* theft, robbery, 
abduction, qr enjoyment with a false tide- But if the renter voluntarily 
vacated the house in which he lived, he had to pay the balance of the 
annual rent. 

(i v) Com m unity Livirtg 

Although die ancient Indians did not know the a min iunity Life of the 
Greek type, yet to a certain extent there was a sort of a community life in 
diose days- If any one of a party did not take part in the construction of 
a building which was intended for the common use of all the members of a 
family, or if any one obstructed another member of a party in making use of 
any part of such a building, he w as lined twelve patios* Similarly if any one 
marred another's enjoyment of such a building, he was fined double that 
amount With the exception of private rooms and parlours (angaria), all 
odier open parts of a house as well as apartments where ftp? was kindled 
for worship or a mortar was situated, were to be thrown open for common 
use.* 1 * 


{v) Sanctity of a Citizen's House 

With what sanctity a citizen's house was looked after is evident from 
the regulation that lie who forced his entrance into another's house during 
the day was punished with the first amercement; and during the night* 
with the middle amercement. And, further,, if any person r with a weapon 
in hand* entered another’s house, cither during die day or night, he was 
to be punished with the highest amercement. Incidentally we may note 
that if a man mounted the roof of his own house after midnight, he was 
punished with the ftrst amercement ; and if he mounted the roof of another's 
house, he was punished with die middlemost amercement. ia ^ The signi- 
hcancc of these crimes cannot be made out. Perhaps they refer to the 
possibility of stealing. At any rate, the severity of die fine of the middle' 
most amercement appears to have deterred persons from infringing die 
sanctity of others 1 houses. 

(t/j) Conclusion 

From the above the following may be deduced: firstly,, the construction 
of houses was acording to certain definite rules laid down by the State. 
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Secondly, violation of those rules was punishable with heavy lines. Thirdly, 
the State was keen nut only on formulating rules regarding the construction 
of houses hut also on the attitude of the citizens towards one another. In 
oilier words, the State insisted on certain standards of civic behaviour. 
Fourthly, the State guarded as much the rights of the houseowners as 
those of the ten a tits. And, filially, the State laid sufficient stress on the 
advantages of community life even in private houses. A State that looked 
so carefully after these aspects of the civil existence of the people could 
never have made life uncertain or unbearable either for its citizens or for 
its officials. 


(f) Public Morality 

There were four major aspects of this grave problem which the State 
tackled—that referring to gambling ; that concerning prostitutes; that deal¬ 
ing with a number of immoral crimes; and finally, that pertaining to 
orphans. A brier elucidation of these four assets of public morality will 
show that Kan lily a had definitely advanced on Mann. Of the four aspects of 
public morality two had received some attention at the hands of Maim. 
These were gambling and prostitution. 

(i) Controlling Gambling 

The former was a vice of great antiquity. The Rig Veda, the ,4 than-a 
I ala, the later Samhitas, and the Brfihuianait mention many details of the 
game of dice (afrwj." 10 Maim had unequivocally condemned gambling 
(dyuta) and (retting (samdhvaya). He prescribed corpora) punishment by 
the king for all those who indulged in gambling and (jetting. 3 * 1 Gambling 
was forbidden to kings, 3 * 3 Likewise the Seta takas or priests were forbidden 
to gamble;*" Since in a former kalpa the vice of gambling had caused great 
enmity, wise men were not to have to recourse to it even in amusement. 1 ** 
I his injunction of the Af rj >t usui 11 it is echoed in the Udyogapan^tt of the 
M nha bkd ra ta ” s 

Gambling in Knutilya. Opinion was divided among ancient writers 
whether gambling was to be controlled by the State or whether the king was 
to receive only a share of the stakes. Practical in his views, Kauiilya per- 
mined gambling under the strict control of the State, since it brought 
revenue to the king, and since it ltd in the detection of thieves. There was 
a Superintendent of Gambling (dyutadhyekfa), who granted licenses Tor 
gambling, charged Ices for supplying water and accommodation, supplied 
dice .ind other accessories of the game, levied live per cent of the stakes 
from every winner, and, in general, controlled the playing of the game in alt 
aspects. 54 * 
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(ii) Coiifro//ir*g /Votfijufimj 

In the Mine manner the State controlled the other social vine—[hat of 
prostitution which Kaulilya considered to be more dangerous than 
gambling.* 11 Prostitution, too, Has a vice o£ antiquity which Matiu had 
likewise condemned* 3 ^ In the Kautilyan State lliere was a Superintendent 
of Prostitutes {gun ikadhyak^a), whose duties ale enumerated in great 
detail. 3,18 Ju the matter of continuing prostitution h\ the State, kautilya 
had advanced on the views of Many, who merely enjoined that prostitute* 
should be watched by spies* 34 ® 

(iii) Controlling Immoral Crimes 

In tile array of lines which Kau Lilya advocated to suppress vices of all 
kinds, especially those which were of the worst moral turpitude, 341 we have 
hmliet evidence of the endeavours of the State hi controlling vice, and 
thereby in trying to improve the morals of the people. The litany social 
crimes mentioned in the AtihaHtetrt i do nut Jigurc in the AftfrcujmfiJf, 
thereby adding one more proof [o the indisputable fact that society since 
the days of Manti had grown in si/e. and that the social problems like¬ 
wise had become more complicated and more difficult than in she earlier 
days of the author of the Manmmpiti, What effect this growing degeneracy 
had, in the long run, in heralding a period of a moral change-over in the 
reign of Emperor Aioka. and how ultimately it led to the collapse of the 
mighly fabric of the Maury an Empire arc problems which suggest them¬ 
selves to us but which arc outside our piesciu purview. 

(iV) Care of 0 rp ha ns 

I lie attempts of the State to usher in a Welfare State covered the orphans 
{mamhatulkinah) as well, l i was the duty of the State to feed them, and to 
teach them science, palmistry (aiigtividytl), sorcery (mayagain), the duties ol 
Lhc various orders of religious life* legerdemain (jambhakauidya), and the 
reading of omens and augury {antam-aikrff). 1 heir classmates were spies, 
amongst whom were those who learnt by s*>cial intercourse (srimsargavitlya 
satriiifih ), 1 * 1 That it was the duty uf the State to look after [fie orphans is 
proved by a later statement in the drfAaitirim in which it is stated that the 
king shall provide the orphans (called in this context bn hi) with mainten¬ 
ance along with the aged, the alllicied, the helpless and the helpless women 
who were carrying, and also the children the latter gave birth to. 343 

(d) Public Health 

Mann h fld laid down that physicians, officials of high nink who acted 
improperly* and prostitutes were to be watched by spies, and were to be 
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considered as. ilium * on the side of the people ; and that unskilful 
physician*, who wrongly treated both human beings and animals, were 
to be punished with the first (or lowest} and the middlemost amerce¬ 
ments.” 4 


(j) Sint* Control of Physicians 


The above injunctions were elaborated by Kautilya, who brought the 
important question of public health completely under die control of the 
State. It has been already seen above in connection with the dudes of the 
City Superintendent that they included a strict control of the physicians* 
who treated in secret patients suffering front ulcers or excess of unwhole¬ 
some food or drink” 1 Physicians with surgical instruments, (mstra), machines, 
remedial oils, and cloth in their hands, as we have likewise seen above, were 
to stand behind the army* while in action* ready to tender first aid to the 
armed forces.”* They formed a regular part of Lhe army, as is evident 
from art earlier context in the Artkaiaslm which speaks oE the physicians 
of the army being paid 2*000 paisas**** That the State maintained hospitals 
is proved by a still earlier context in die same work which, while describing 
die buildings within the fort, relates that to the north by west there 
should be shops and hospitals {uttara-puscimath bMgam panya hhaisajya 
griham)*** 

Private Medical Practitioners also under State ConttoL The reader will 
have to recollect here all what w as stated above under the sub section of 
the topic on City Admini stration dealing with the State Control of the 
Physicians. Physicians who were not in State service, or, as they would be 
now-a-days called* private medical practitioners, were also controlled by the 
Slate. If they undertook medical treatment without intimation to the 
Government the dangerous nature of the disease, and if the patient died* 
they were punished with die first amercement If the death of a patient 
under treatment was due to careless ness in the treatment, the physician was 
punished with die middlemost amercement. Growth of disease due to 
negligence or indifference (karmavadha) on the part of the physician, was 
considered as asault or violence” 1 Abortion was punished in the severest 
manner. The woman who committed it was tom off by bulls, "no matter 
whether or not she is big with a child or lias not passed a month after giving 
birth to a child".”* Kautilya s anxiety in preserving a high mural code is 
intelligible but the punishment recommended by him for this particular 
crime* which no one would extenuate, was perhaps more of a barbarous 
and less of a cultured type.* "While imposing the above terrible punishment 
on the guilty woman, Kaufilya does not mention die retribution that was 
to overtake the man who was a party to it, nor the physician who 
abetted it. 
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C'O Corjfrof of Food 

The Welfare State of Kauttlya also controlled the vital question of food, 
J lie regulation of food implied in its turn die control over agriculture and 
the a nc ill arks on which the material prosperity of the country depended. 
Food was controlled by means oF regulations relating to adulteration* The 
Superintendent of Store House (kosiagdTMhyaksn) had multifarious duties 
among which were the following: he was personally to supervise the in¬ 
crease or decrease in grains when they were pounded iksunna), or frayed 
(ghrista), or reduced to flour (pista), or fried (bhrixfa), or dried after soaking 
in water. In the same chapter we are informed that the State even standard¬ 
ised the meals which were to be taken by the Aryans, the women, the 
children, and the low-castes. One pmstha of rice, pure and unsplit, one-fourth 
prastha of sfipa. and clarified butter or oil equal to one*fourth part (of supa) 
were declared to be sufficient for one meal for an Aryan ; one .sixth prostha of 
sup® fora man (who was evidently not an Aryan) ; and half the above quan¬ 
tity of oil was said to be the ration for !ow'<a$les (crinm)- The same rations 
less by one-fourth the above quantities formed one meal for a woman ; while 
half the above rations (of an Ana and of the low castes) was meant for 
children. The detailed regulations in regard to the dressing of flesh and the 
cooking of inf;as (dried vegetables) and Eish given in Lhis connection, dearly 
point to the desire of the State to regulate the minutest details regarding food 
in the days of Kaiitilya, 3 * 1 

Adulteration of Food Punished* Adulteration of articles of food was 
severely punished. Adulteration of salt was punished with the highest 
amercement.*** Selling rotten flesh was forbidden. If it was sold, the 
punishment was twelve panas. This fell within the jurisdiction of the 
Superintendent of the Slaughter House (sBttMdhy&ksa)*** Adulteration of 
grains, oils, alkalis, salts, scents, and medicinal articles with similar articles 
of no quality was punished with a fine of twelve panas. We are to infer 
that the imposition of this fine was one of the duties of the Superintendent 
of Commerce (sothsthSdhyakyo), since this regulation is mentioned in the 
chapter on that high dignitary^* 4 

The State paid the greatest attention to agriculture which was under a 
Superintendent (sttadhyakm). He had multifarious and onerous duties 
which need not lx- enumerated here. It is enough to say that every care was 
bestowed by the State on questions like the protection of agriculture, culti¬ 
vation of State lands, guarding the fields and pasture lands, and preventing 
them from being destroyed. 34 * The minutest regulations relating to cow¬ 
herds milking cows many times a day, to persons in charge of water courses 
neglecting their duties, to people setting fire to fields and pasture lands, and 
the lines imposed on those who violated rules regarding the above, 3HB show 
the great solicitude which the State bestowed on these matters on which the 
pmsperitv of agriculture ultimately depended. Tile Kaulilyan State devoted 
much attention to the great question of agriculture, particularly to that of 
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cultivating pasture lamb on uncultivabk tract?, to the importance of raising 
crops, and to the measures which had to be taken to protect agriculture 
from all kinds of vexations including oppressive fines and forced labour,** 1 

(fit) irrigationul Works 

Water reservoirs and irrigational works, without which ii was impossible 
to improve agriculture, came under the dose notice of the Slate. The king 
was to construct reservoirs u) Idled with water cither perennial or drawn 
from some other source; or he was to provide with sites, mads, timber, and 
other necessary things to those who were willing to construct reservoirs of 
their own accord, 344 As in some other matters detailed above, Kautilya 
seems to have anticipated long ago the methods adopted by the modern 
State in augmenting agricultural production. The City Superintendent 
was to make a daily inspection of the reservoirs of water, evidently those 
which were near the city,* 1 * Irrigations! works (setubimdha) were rightly 
considered as the source of crops, although good showers were also held 
responsible for plentiful crops, especially below the irrigational works * 3!fQ 

(Jir) Slat? Control of Labour 

The Welfare State of Kautilya was built upon the joint endeavours of all 
the sections of the people but under the supervision of eIic State. Indeed, 
it would not be erroneous to maintain that it was one of the earliest experi¬ 
ments in history of a Cooperative State built by the people. We have to 
realize how Kautilya, who helped Candnigupta Manna to overthrow the 
N and as and to found the Maury an dynasty, would not have been able to 
effect a revolution all by himselT or even with the help of the Maury an 
ruler, if both of them had not the whole-hearted co-operation ol the army 
and of the bulk of the people. Indeed, the emphasis which Kautilya laid 
on the co-operative side of their public life is intelligible only from this 
point of view. Co-operation was the keynote of all their activities. Wc saw 
just above that the State paid great attention to agriculture. Co-operative 
effort was the essence of agricultural advancement. Whoever stayed away 
from any kind of co-operative construction (mmbhuya^etuMndhat) was to 
send hh servants and bullocks to carry on his work, and was to have a share 
in (he expenditure but not any share in the profit of that undertaking. 3 * 1 

(n) Community Projects 

The co-operative nature of their public life is seen in the regulation* 
relating to labourers and eo operative undertakings. If a cultivator arrived 
at a village for work but did not perform it + the fine Levied on him was to 
be taken by the village itself. He was to refund not only double the amount 
of the wages he received when he had promised to work, but also double 
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the value of food and drink with which he had been provided. If the work 
was a sacrificial performance (pmhavantju)* then also he was to pay double 
the amount of the wages. Any person who did not co-operate in the work 
of preparing lor a public show was, together with his family, to forfeit 
his right to enjoy the show (preksa), If a man P who had not co-operated 
in preparing for a public play or spectacle, was found hearing or listening 
to it under hiding, or if any one refused to give his aid in a work beneficial 
to all, lie was compelled to pay double the value of the aid due from 
him. s! |A 

Coerzion in Co-operative Undertakings. It is interesting to observe 
how such large scale co-operative undertakings ivere performed, that is, 
whether they were all voluntarily done, or whether there was an cl emeu i 
of force in diem. Coercion was inevitable in the fulfil men t of such co¬ 
operative enterprise. We see it clearly in the next injunction of Kautilya, 
who enjoins thru the order of any person, who attempted to do a work 
beneficial to ail, should be obeyed. Disobedience in such cases was punish¬ 
able with a line of twelve pantu. If others unitedly heat or hurt such a 
person (obviously with a view to preventing him from doing the work), 
each of them had to pay double the amount of the fine usually imposed for 
such an offence, ff among the above offenders, there was a Brahman or 
a person superior to a Brahman (by which we are to suppose was meant 
a Snataka)* he was Sim to be punished, the exact nature of the punishment 
being left vague. The favour shown to the Brahmans in this regard is 
seen in the regulation that if a Brahman did not take part in the co 
operative performance of any sacrifice in his village, he w*as not to be 
violated but merely persuaded to pay a share. These regulations were 
applicable to the non-performance of agreements in the country (de£a) r and 
among castes, families, and assemblies,” 1 * That ts p they were universally 
applicable. 

Further proof of the use of coercion in the fulfilment of co-operative 
undertakings is afforded in the regulations relating to labourers and 
priests. If a servant neglected of unreasonably put off work for which 
he had received wages, he was not only fined twelve panas but was to be 
caught hold of till the work was done, Bui when a Labourer thus engaged 
on a work was incapable to turn out (for some reason or other), or was 
engaged to do a mean job, or suffered from some disease, or was involved 
in calamities, he was to Ik; shown some concession. His master was even 
permitted to get the work done by a substitute. The loss incurred by die 
master or employer owing lo such delay was to be made good by extra 
work,” 1 Thus, There was no escape from the work allotted to a labourer. 
Jn other words, it appears as if there was some sort of conscription in the 
Mauryan times. 

To what length coercion could go is seen in such regulations like the 
following: when the headman of a village had to travel on account of any 
business of the whole village, the villagers by turns had to accompany 
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him. Those who failed to do this duty were lined one and a half pana 
for every yojana .** 1 

Ntgleet of Work Punished. That conscription was a special feature of 
the Maury an age. at least in tile Limes of Kautilya, is further proved by 
the following regulations. A healthy person, who deserted his company 
after wort had begun, was to be fined twelve panas, for none was per¬ 
mitted, of his own account, to leave his company. It is interesting to note 
how shirkers of work were treated. Any one who was found to have 
neglected his share of work by stealth was to be shown mercy (abhaytnh) 
for the first time, lie was to be given a proportional quantity of work 
anew' with a promise of proportional share of earnings as well. If he 
continued to be negligent in his work for the second time, or went else¬ 
where, he was to be thrown out of the company (pravdsanoth). If he was 
guilty of a grave o(Fence (mehdparadhe), he was to be treated as one 
condemned! sn 

Spiritual Cooperation. Co-operation In the spiritual field was as 
itaportani as in the material spheres. Priests co-operating in a sacrifice 
were to divide their earnings either equally or as agreed upon, excepting 
what was especially due to each or any of them. In case priests died while 
performing specified sacrifices like Agnisjoma, Soma, Madhyamopasad, 
Pravargyodvasana, Sutya, Maya, Pratassavana. Madhyandina, Brihaspati- 
savana, and Ahargana, specified rules were laid down as to what wages 
were to be paid to them. Proportional presents (mentioned in detail) in 
every' case were to be paid to die claimants of the deceased priests. The 
surviving priests, who carried on the remaining part of the sacrifices, or 
any other relatives of the dead priests, were to perform the obsequies of 
the dead for ten days and nights. It was obligatory on the part of the 
remaining priests to complete the sacrifice, and to claim the presents," 4 * 

Co-operative Companies: Guilds. These played an important part in 
the fulfilment of the community projects of those days. They were given 
some special privileges. Thus, the guilds of workmen (sanghabkriiS^) 
were given the right of having a grace of seven nights over and above the 
period agreed upon for fulfilling their engagement. Beyond Lhat time they 
were to get substitutes and get the stipulated' work completed. Guilds of 
a co-operative nature {sambhuya somuttheitharah) as well as guilds of 
workmen were to divide their earnings (vetenath, or wages) either equally 
or as agreed upon among themselves. 3 * 4 * 

Concessions for Co-operative Undertakings , The State gave special con¬ 
cessions to those who by their cooperative effort constructed roads and 
buildings of any kind (setubandka). which were beneficial to the whole 
country ; and who not only adorned their villages but also kept watch on 
them. The favourable concessions (priyahitorh) given by the king, how¬ 
ever, are not sperified. ,, * , 
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(e) Public Transport 

(i) Highways in the Mmusmjiti 

A certain a mourn of co-operative endeavour, no doubt, bad existed in 
the earlier days of Manu. Thus, for instance* it is related in the Manu- 
smjifi that those who did not give assistance, according to their ability, 
when a village was being plundered, or when a dyke was being destroyed, 
or when a highway robbery was committed, were to be banished with their 
goods and chattels-”* The highways which are referred to in the above 
passage were under State control. Indeed, it was the duty of the citizens 
to keep them dean. l£ any one* except in eases ol extreme necessity, 
dropped filth on the king's highway, he was lined two kHrmpanas, and was 
required to remove it immediately.”* A further proof that even cross¬ 
roads were under State control is afforded in the pavsage which relate* 
that assembly houses, houses where water was distributed, well-known 
trees, festive assemblies, play houses, concert rooms, cross-roads, and many 
other places (given in detail) were to be guarded by companies of soldiery 
both stationary and patrolling* and by spies.”' 

(if) High Trays hi the ArthaiEsira 

Notwithstanding the above injunctions regarding the kings highway and 
the cross-roads, it does not appear from the Manusmftti that in the days 
of Maim the problem of transport had assumed that magnitude and 
importance which later on it attained in the days of Kautilya. The 
Mauryan Prime Minister's transport policy was directed as much against 
highway robbers as against the servants of the Government itself! 
This explains why he enjoined that the king should not only free die 
toads of traffic from the molestations of robbers but also from that of 
courtiers (vailabha), wotkmen (karmik&) t boundary guards, and protect the 
roads from being destroyed by herds of cat lie.”* 

What care was bestowed on the reads by the State is seen in the regula¬ 
tions relating to their measurements, their obstruction, and their 
importance in war time. Rules were laid dowm regarding the width* 
number, and purpose of reads. There were royal roads (rajamargi i) T and 
roads leading to drommukha, slhdmya, and country parts. These were to be 
four dagdttii or twenty-four feet in width. Those to myouiya (?)* military 
barracks tyyuha), burial or cremation grounds, and villages, which were 
called merely put ha, were to he eight dandm in width. The roads to 
gardens, groves, ami forests were to be four d muftis in width. Those leading 
to elephant forests were to be two damlat in width. Roads for chariots 
were of two types—the broader reads each four dandos in width ; and the 
narrower, five a minis or seven and a half feet in width. These two types 
of chariot roads were evidently meant for two different kinds of chariots. 
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Roads for cattle were u> measure four aratnis ; ami roads for minor 
quadrupeds and men, two a mints (dvau ksmlvn -pas u-man nsya -patha/i), 1 '* 

Obstruction to roads was punished with lines ranging from twelve punas to 
1 ,<>0D punas. thereby shoe ing that the Stale attached very great importance 
to the free flow of traffic on roads of all categories. If roads were blocked 
for inferior beasts or for men, the penalty was twelve part as. Obstruction 
to roads for superior beasts was punishable with a fine of twenty-four 
ftanas \ to ro;uls for elephants or to those leading to lie Ids. fifty-four panas ; 
to those leading to any building or forests (jrfm'dIwiti), ti&O paita.<t(i) ; 
to those for burial grounds or villages, 2IXJ pat/ns ; to those for drona- 
trtukha, a fortress. DOO panas ; and to those leading to a sthaniya, country 
parts, and pasture lands, 1,000 pa tins. Even in the matter of the upkeep 
of the roads, the State imposed lines. The same lines as those mcniJnncd 
above were imposed in the ease of ploughing the several roads too deep 
{ctnAfli'-rtnie caisam) •, and one-fourth of the same lines for ploughing merely 
on their surface.” 3 

The importance of roads of traffic (yatf iky a pat ha) for purposes of war 
was fully realized by Kautilva, who wrote that the roads of traffic were a 
means to over-reach the enemy. It was through them that armies and 
spies were Jed (from one country to another); that weapons, armours, 
chariots, and drought animals were purchased ; and that entrance and exit 
in travelling were facilitated.” 1 

Security on the Hoads* (I ay (firin' Privilege, A singular privilege was 
given to wayfarers on tlie public roads and footpaths (paliiikah ut pat hi kali). 
which we have already noticed above. They were empowered to catch 
bold of any peison whom they found to he suffering from wounds or 
ulcers, or possessed of destructive instruments, or tired of carrying heavy 
U»ds. or timidly avoiding the person of others, or indulging in too 
much sleep or fatigue from a Jong journey, or who appeared to lie 
strangers to die place in localities like inside or outside the capital, temples 
of gods, places of pilgrimage, or burial grounds.” 3 

The above general permission given to wayfarers looks strange from 
some points of view ; but its main object seems to have been to help the 
State In maintaining security on the highways and footpaths. There is 
reason to believe that there was enough security on the roads and iti the 
country sides. This is inferred from the regulations relating to the 
travelling merchants. Whatever of their merchandise was stolen or lost 
in the intervening places between any two villages, the Superintendent of 
Pastures (viiatadhyaksa) was to make good. If I here were no pasture lands 
(in such places), the officer called florarajjuka was to make good the loss. 
From tiis designation, it appears as if this officer's duty was to bind thieves 
with ropes. If the loss of merchandise occurred in such parts where there 
were no Corarajjukas. the people in the boundaries of the place should 
contribute to make up the loss. 3 ” If there were no people in the 
boundaries, the people of five or ten villages of the neighbourhood were 
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to make up the loss. While this was, nu doubt, (unit'd ctHiperaiioii oil 
the part of the people in maintaining public security, it also meant puni¬ 
tive action on a vast scale unprecedented anywhere else in the con temporary 
world- These regulations of Kautilya and his great desire to maintain the 
public highways, and even the footpaths, in the best condition, and free 
from all possible kinds of vexations and dangers, point to die fact that 
lie had in ibis respect gone far beyond die scope of the Aidnusnjrifj or of 
any other ancient work on Polity. 11 * 

if) Welfare Stale and National Calamities 
(r) kinds of Calamities 

Nowhere do we sec the trend of the Kuutilyan Stale to move in the 
direction of a Welfare Slate so clearly as in the case of national calamities, 
and the measures it took cither to ward them ofl or to overcome them. 
Some of these have been mentioned in the earlier pages of this work. 
But we may be permitted to deal with them at length here. They may 
be solid hided into calamities which were the result of human action, and 
those which were caused bv natural agencies. The former were represented 
by wars against which adequate provision was made by die Kautilyan 
.State. We shall not be concerned with them so much as with the latter 
which are called providential visitations (dflixwnyaJfeu mnhabhaydm). 
They wen? eight in number: fires, floods, pestilential diseases, famines, rats, 
tigers, serpents, and demons {ngnihmdakam iry&dhity-durbhikqoth mflyrta 
vyulah'sarpa raksaitsi-iti). From these the king shall pruieCL tlie kiugduin 
(Jebhyo janapadajrt mkset). 3 ** 

(ti) Remedies against Pestilences 

Detailed regulations are given in the Arihasastra for dealing with these 
providential calamities. We shall restrict ourselves to three of them which 
have recurred in Indian history down to our own days. T I'csc are pesti¬ 
lences, floods, and famines. About pestilences, particularly the disease 
called maraka fkiller"), measures which are intelligible, and those which 
appear to us rather incomprehensible, were proposed. Among the latter 
were remedial measures of the magical and Tim trie types. 1 ” The more 
intelligible methods against pestilences were coniined to physicians, who 
were to overcome them with medicines, the ascetics and the prophets 
aiding them with their auspicious and purilicatury ceremonials. These 
measures were especially to be adopted against the epidemics of the type 
of maraktt, the nature of which cannot be made, but which may have been 
the plague of antiquity. Besides the above measures, provision was also 
made for the oblations to gods, the performance or ceremonials called 
mahakaehchhavardhana, the milking of cows on cremation or burial 
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grounds, die burning of the trunk of a corpse, and die spending of nights 
in devotion to God. 


(ifi) Remedies against Cattle Diseases 

0[ particular interest id veterinary students of the modem times are 
die measures to ward off catde diseases (ptHuvyadhbnaraka). The ceremony 
of waving lights in cow sheds (ntrajajiam) was to be done, and also the 
worship of the family gods, lint it need not be imagined that credulity 
was the keynote of Slate action in regard to diis problem. We have to 
recall here the fact that, as related earlier in these pages, there were physi¬ 
cians who looked after the units of the army, and others who looked after 
the elephants, And in addition there was die Superintendent of Cows 
igo-adhyakw) under whom were cowherds. Of the duties of the fatter was 
one of applying remedies to calves or aged cows or cows suffering from 
diseases {bEla-vriddha-vyMhilanam gopzlakah praiikutyuh )«' This regula 
don should dispel any misgiving j n our mind that the ancients believed 
only in sorcery in combating the diseases among cattle. 

(w) Floods 


Mure harmful than the diseases among cattle were the floods and 
famines. We shall first deal with the former. Here again we see how 
common sense was balanced with superstition in providing remedies against 
floods. Villagers living on the banks of rivers were, during the rainy 
season, to remove themselves to upcoumries. They were to provide 
themselves with wooden planks, bmnboos, and boats. They were further 
to rescue persons, who were carded off by floods, by means of bottle gourds, 
canoes, trunks of trees, or boats. Persons neglecting this work of rescuing 
others, with die exception of those who had no boats, were fined twelve 
pamis. The supernatural element in the system of Hood relief is seen in 
the provision made for worshipping rivers on new and full moon days 
and in persons, who were learned in the Ped™, and who were experts in 

sacred magic and mysticism (mSySyag^lah), performing incantations 
against rains, 1 ** 

But as in die case of floods, every thing was not left either to fate or to 
magic- Even small rivers were provided with small boats, especially when 
they were m floods in the rainy season. Since this detail is mentioned 
umicr the heading of the Superintendent of Ships (mwlhyaksaS we may 

presume that providing small rivers with boats was one of the duties of 
that high dignitary. 3 ” 


As regards the relative harm caused by fields and fire, Kautilva did not 
agree with the view of his unnamed teacher, who considered the destruc¬ 
tion caused by fire to be irremediable, while that due to flood* cou i d fa, 
passed over. On the other hand. Kautilya thought that, whereas fire 
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destroyed only n village or a part of die village. Hoods carried off hundreds 
of villages, 1 ™ From the Iasi statement it may be inferred that floods were, 
hided, a major national calamity which die State had to face in those times. 

(v) Famines in jEorfy Times 

Equally destructive were famines concerning which we have more details 
in die Arthadastru than in any odier ancient test, although they are 
referred, to in earlier literature. For instance, in the Candogya Upani&id 
there is the story nf Usati Cakriiyajia, who took kulam&sas fmm the plate 
of another person (he* ate ucchtsta food). This was when the land of the 
KLulls was struck by a shower of hail (or by locusts). 3,1 There is no 
reference to famines in the ManusmritL In the Ramayana* however* tlitre 
is a reference to a famine (jinaiWif jA) in the country of Anga under Roma- 
pada* 11 A famine extending over twelve years in the kingdom of Santanu 
is referred to in the Nirukta*** 

Famine Policy in KmitUya . While these instances prove that the cala- 
nitty of famines h to be dated to Li remote period of Indian history, there 
is nothing to suggest that any measures to counteract their effects were 
undertaken before the days n{ Kauulya. What may be called in modern 
phraseology a famine policy is seen for the first time only in the IrthaMstra, 
This policy was implemented in the following manner: firstly, during a 
famine, the king was to show favour to his people by providing them with 
seeds and provisions {bljabhaktopagr&hem) . Secondly, he was to execute 
such tvorks as were usually resorted to in times of calamities, obviously 
like repairing ruined buildings and constructing new ones, repairing tanks, 
etc. Thirdly, he was to show favour to the people by distributing either 
his own collect inn of provisions or die hoarded income of the rich amongst 
his subjects. Fourthly p he was to seek for help from his allies. Fifthly, 
he could adopt the policy of thinning the rich cititer by excessive taxation 
or by causing them to disgorge their accumulated wealth 
(vamanam). Sixth I y, die king along with his subjects could migrate to 
another kingdom which had abundant crops, evidently ruled ever by a 
friendly king, N r ext he could remove himself along with his subjects to 
the seashore or to the banks nf rivers and lakes. Further* he Could cause 
his subjects to grow grains, vegetables, roots, and fruits wherever water 
was available. And, finally, he could hunt and fish on a large scale* and 
provide die people with the flesh of wild beasts, bilds, elephants, tigers, 
or fish. 1H 

Of the nine methods advocated by Kautilya to meet the grave danger 
of families, the first five deserve comment. Almost all of them have a 
modern touch a I huh them. The first method of providing the people of 
the famine-stricken areas with seeds and provisions, is still being followed 
in the modem limes. Constructive public works is another method by 
which the misery of the people was, as it is now-a-days, alleviated hi such 
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contingencies. Distribution of royal wealth and provisions lias also been 
resorted lo by later kings during famine times, but what is of particular 
interest is the levy on ihc rich : the distribution of their excessive wealth 
and ill-gotten gains among the suffering people Is a measure which the 
in ore radical Socialist government* of the present day would not hesitate 
to adopt in our own times, if they, (w, were faced with the calamity of a 
famine. The sixth and the seventh methods suggest that the consequences 
oT the calamity must have been, indeed, so terrible as to compel the ruler 
to have recourse to wholesale migration to a neighbouring kingdom. The 
eighth method was a reasonable one which is sometimes adopted even in 
the modern times. The last method reveals that the bulk of the people 
were not necessarily vegetarians. 

(vi) Other Calamities 

We may briefly pass over the other national calamities like lire, rats, 
snakes, tigers, and demons. As regards the danger from lire, the villagers 
were to provide equipment mentioned above in these pages. Observers 
(who were perhaps spies) were responsible for Jinding out the fire. 35 " 
The danger of nus p rats, and mongoose was met by a specified kind of 
food which was lo he used for killing them. Similar means were to be 
used for meeting the dangers from locusts, birds, and insects. The 
reference to locusts is particularly interesting inasmuch as it proves that 
by the time of Kaotilya, i_hc danger from these pests had already become 
common in the country. This means that we have to assume that locusts 
hail already visited northern India ages before kautUya. Snake charmers 
were to tackle the problem of snakes. Those who killed tigers were to be 
awarded an unspecified sums of money. Negligence to rescue a man from 
I lie dutches of □ tiger was punished with a fine of twelve panm. The 
superstitious tinge in the mind of Kaujilya is seen in the provision he 
made for combating the danger from demons. They were warded off fay 
incantations from the Aiharva Veda, Indeed, in the case of all these live 
calamities, supernatural measures like incantations, prayers to Maha- 
kndirhha, etc., were advocated. 3pa Leaving aside the supernatural aspect of 
it, the existence of rats, snakes, and tigers on a vast scale suggests that the 
country sides still formed the larger part of the Kautilyan State. 

( t ' j /) Conclusion ab&ut the Welfare State 

The reader will have realized from She above that the measures advocated 
in the above regulations relating to the seven problems facing the Stale, 
point to the endeavours made by Kautilya to bring a Welfare State, as 
then understood, into existence, in which the supreme consideration was 
the material and spiritual good of the people nil her than the increase in 
the power and prestige of the monarch. We have to add here the careful 
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manner in which the State solved the many troubles radii" it from internal 
and external enemies” 1, in order to understand that in such a State the life 
of its servants could never have been one of precariousness, as one might 
be superb cion sly inclined to think in terms oT some rein arks made by 
kautilya himself in a few contests in hi* work. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE STATE (Canid.) 


C. THE PEOPLE 

L DIFFERENT TERMS USED FUR THE PEOPLE 

In the elucidation of this essential element of the State, ii is nece&sary to 
remember a few ideas which we mentioned at the beginning of Part Three 
above. These refer to what is known in the modem world as the general 
will of the community, and to the assemblies which limited the powers 
of the king. We may also observe here that, as in the other spheres of 
our study, we are faced with l be paucity of materials on the subject, and 
with the divergent theories maintained by modern scholars which have 
only added to its complicated nature. The technical terms around which 
there has been much controversy are the following: janopada, paum* 
jSnapada, sabha , and the synonyms of the last term, vidhatha, pan$ad> 
and samiti. These terms are of great antiquity, which seem to have varied 
in their connotation in the different ages, but all of which seem to have 
had much to do with ihc people or with their representatives through 
whom the general will was made coherent. 

2. J A NAP ADA 

(a) Connotation of the Term in the Ancient Texts 

This term occurs in the literature in two senses_that of 

people or subjects, and of land or realm. The subjects were denoted 
by the adjectival form jdnapada *» The jSnapad *I was also used 
to distinguish the people including the nobles as distinguished 
from kings, as the following passage in the Sntapaiha Brdhmana would 
show: 

He (the Advaryu) says—Te Guardian* of the Quarters, those who go 
on to the end of this (horse sacrifice) become sharers of die royal power, 
they all become kings worthy of being consecrated ; but those who do 
not go to the end of this (sacrifice) will be excluded from royal power, 
thev will not become kings, bill nobles and peasants, unworthy of being 
consecrated L ifl 
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1 he importance of die people is given in the statement that in them 
Jay the strength of the people. Thus in die Satapatha Brahmans z: "Q! 
Brahman 1 thus he addresses him in the third name. The other answers— 
'Thou art Brahman E Thou art India, mighty through the people (i.e. 
die vis, uJja/i) —he thereby Jays vigour unto him, and causes Indra to be 
mighty through the people-' p * Bi 

An identical estimate of the importance of the people in general is given 
in Lite Maitrdyatfl Samkita and die TaiUinya lirahm&na/* 1 This con¬ 
cept of the importance of the people is to lie traced to die Atharva Veda, 
where the people are classed with bald or power, the vis being associated 
with die sahhfi, samiti, and the tend, the two former representing the 
assemblies o£ the people* and the third, the armed host obviously composed 
of all the able bodied .sections of the people. 3 ® 31 The general term janapada 
or people seems to have comprised all—those who formed the subjects 
of die sovereign, those who lived in die country sides, and those who 
came to be classed Into the four castes and the four classes, whose earliest 
traces are found in the Rig Veda t where the peopJe are divided into 
Brahma, Ksat ram, ViSah r and the servile population.** 1 

(ft) Jdnapada in the ManusmTiti 

The term jdnapada acquires a clearer meaning with Many, who enjoined 
that i+ (a king) who knows the Sacred law, must inquire into the laws of 
the castes (jdli), of country parts (jdnapaddn), of guilds, and of families, 
and (thus) settle the peculiar law of each"/** 

(r) jdnapada in the Ramdyana 

In the Ram&yana the terms jdnapada and paurajanaparfa figure promi¬ 
nently* Both of them are used in the singular and plural but when used 
collectively a $ paurajdnapada, evidently refer to two different bodies—the 
jdnapada or die liody consisting of the representatives of the country sides, 
and die paura, or the body consisting of the representatives of the cities, 
but acting together in one capacity as the General Assembly of both types 
of representatives on certain occasions. It is only in this sense that we 
can understand the term paurajdnapada-jana to which Rama addressed on 
one occasion. 3 * 1 


(d) J a nap a da in the A rth aSdstfu 

KautlEya used the terms jdnapada and paura in a manner which leaves 
no doubt in our minds as io their precise connotation, janapada meant 
essentially the realm, pr the people of the country, while paura stood for 
the citizens of the towns and of the capital. This is proved by the 
following: "Having set up spies over his ministers (mahd*amatya or mahd- 
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»tatra), the king shall proceed to espy both the citizens and die country 
people” (grid ha purusa-praiittihih krila-rnahdmrUya apasarpah paura- 
jd>tapacian-apasarpayet'). >t * [n a later cun text he writes that die tail lector* 
General (samahartf) having divided the country (janapada) into four 
divisions, and haring also subdivided the villages (grama) into specified 
grades, shall bring them under one or the other of the heads which hr has 
Mentioned in detail (samaharta citlurtha janapadmh vibhajya ).** T That 
die term janapada was used in connection with the realm or country as a 
"■'hole is further proved from the same work, where later on the qualities 
of a good country (jtmttpada sain pat) are mentioned.*** We shall have to 
describe these qualities below in this Part. In the same sense is the word 
jattapada used in a still later context in the Arthaiastra, when Kautilya 
refers to one's own and a foreign country.*** But when lie uses the term 
it is in the sense of a larger unit — pritkvl, a vast Empire.* " We 
shall cite further evidence in regard to the janapada from die Arthaiasim 
below. 


3. PAtJRAJANAPADA 
(n) Dr. Jayoswat's Theory 

Keeping in view the above meanings of the term jSmpadan as given in 
the various texts, let us now examine Or, Jayaswal's theory. This dis 
tinguished historian interpreted in some contexts the term ptiuritjannpnda 
as Realm, Diet, and the Fauna Assembly t 111 in some other contexts, the 
terni janapada as a political nation ;»'■* and in still other contexts, janapada 
as “the whole area of a kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally".’ 1 * 
In the same connection he would call janapada as a collective institution, 
the plural jannfmddh as "the members of the janapada —institution" as 
well as the people of the janapada . 311 Earlier the term janapadn is taken 
by the author as a synonym of rajlra and drfa,* li 
Dr. Jayaswal supported his theory by adducing the following arguments: 
the jSnspadas as corporate bodies had their own laws which went recog¬ 
nized by the dharmaiHstw. The Afa«uw»rj7f recognized the laws of the 
jdti and the jSnapada. The evidence of the RamSyana proves that the 
janapada (as a corporate body) was working for the consecration of the 
heir apparent. The jSaapadas in the plural had come to a unanimous 
agreement with the pauras and others on the question or the consecration. 
The RSntSyaita speaks of the paura and the janapada each having an Inner 
and an Outer Body, the former of which was the Executive Council con- 
sistmg of the Eiders, which sat permanently, while the laticr Body (the 
Outer) is left undescribed by the learned historian. There is unquestion- 
able evidence in the H5Lhjgumpha inscription of king Kharavela (circa 
170 h.c,) that that ruler "granted privileges to the janapada (or the singular 
janapadath)". Some of the seals discovered at Nakinda confirm the 
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corporate nature ul the jditapadas by their statement— paunkd-grhma* 
jdnapadasrya* 1 * The term Taura docs not relate to all the towns in the 
kingdom'', but it means a corjxpratc body “mentioned in the singular like 
jdnapada in the inscription of Kharavcla'* who granted privileges to the 
paura, The corporate sense of the paura i* seen in the Buddhist work 
Dhyavadtirta "Where Kuna la is supposed to have entered the paura (used 
in [he singular, that is, the Paura Assembly)' 1 , Dr + Jayaswal further says 
that the author of the Plramilrodaya dcliniiely stales that the paura was a 
body of the capital (pura), l lie puura was a commercial 

association in which was vested ihe municipal ad mi nisi ration of the 
capital. Apart from its municipal work it exercised great constitutional 
powers. It was presided over by a leading citizen, generally a banker or 
a merchant. It was not appointed by the king. It had a number of non- 
political functions like the administration of estates, construction of public 
works, etc. And the capital of the Maury an Empire, Palalipulra, was an 
example of puura administration.* 1 ' 

(b) Evaluation of Dr. JayaswaTs Theory 

There can be no doubt that Fataltputra was a wdl administered city. We 
shall mention below in Part Six the opinion of Mcgaslhcnes on its 
administration. But this dries not mean that the theory of paumj&napada 
as propounded by Or, Jayaswal is historically correct. In view r of the fact 
that he has adduced formidable arguments in support of his theory, it is 
desirable to analyse it in order to see how far it is historically acceptable. 

Mimu referred to Common Law and Not Particularly to the J&napadas, 
In the first place, the fact that the Manusmriii recognized the laws of the 
jSti (castes) and the fdnapadas (provinces, rural areas, or districts) means 
nothing. We are to construe from this injunction of Mann that that great 
lawgiver paid adequate attention to the customs and usages of the country 
as a whole, that is, of the people in general, as distinct from the vetrnas 
or castes and rnramm or orders of Life, Manu referred here, as wc had 
an occasion of mentioning earlier, to the Common Law of the land with¬ 
out dwelling on any aspect of the so-called constitution of the janapadas. 

The Singular and Plural me of the Term inadequate to prove Anything . 
Secondly, the distinction between the singular and plural use of the word 
janapadn is more ingenious than convincing. The use of both the forms 
in the R&mayana disproves that any special significance was attached to 
the use of the term janapada In the plural, 11 * To maintain with 
Dr. Jayaswal that "the plural jdnapaddh may equally denote 'the ministers 
of the Jdnapada —institution'' as well as 'the people of jBnapada* nn * h 
merely to beg the question. There is nothing to suggest that the ancients 
ever distinguished between the singular and the plural use of the word 
janapada in the sense given to it by Dr. JayaswaL Even in regard to the 
existence of two committees or sections in the panrafdnapada bodies, the 
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bahya or OuLer and the abhyantara or Inner, which two terms are certainly 
mentioned in the Kdruayartn, 32 '' there is no adequate data on which one 
could build one s theory of Lhe two bodies. The abkayantara and bahya 
people mentioned in that epic, were evindent!} sections of the genera! 
body of the people as represented by the term paurafSnapado janait. In 
what manner the bahya committee or section of the paura was connected 
with its counterpart in the janapada proper,—if at all there were such 
commjttees,—cannot be satisfactorily explained for want of sufficient 
evidence,"" 1 At any rate to invest the paura jdriapada assembly with an 
“ institutional significance", as is done by Dr. Jayaswal/ 11 is to stretch the 
significance of the term paurajdnapada beyond its iimiL Likewise all the 
assumptions relating to the fwumrriddhas or Council of Elders, and to 
their being equated widi die Inner or abhyantara committee of die paura- 
jumpttda mentioned in the Humayana, as is done by Dr, Jayaswal/” is 
to postulate assumptions that have no foundation on facL, 

Evidence prom the Halhigumpha Inscription of So Avail. Now we 
come to the considerations centering round die Halhigumpha inscription 
of king Kharavcla. Tile evidence of this inscription does noL prove the 
contention of Dr. Jayaswal. 1 he precise sentence oil which die learned 
historian based his theory is the following: rajasiiyam samdosayamto sttva- 
kora-vanam anugha anekdni sata sahasatii visajati poram jdtmpadam, 
wbidi die same scholar had once translated as “remits all tidies and cesses] 
bestows many privileges amounting to hundreds of thousands on the paura 
and janapada but which he rejected later on.” 4 Scholars are not agreed 
that this rendering of the sentence is correct ;«» neither was he himself 
sure of his own reading! In view of the uncertainty in regard to the 
precise meaning of the sentence in that inscription, any' reliance on the 
Jailer to prove dial the paurajanapada was a Parliament or a Diet is unsafe. 
Jt would he altogether misleading to affirm, therefore, that “the technical 
significance of the Janapada as a collective institution has now been 
established by Kharavcla's inscription of circa 170 n.c/'/» A simple con- 
sideradon which requires no proof may be mentioned here: throughout 
ancient and mediaeval Indian history during die Hindu period, the kings 
granted concessions of taxes and of various other matters, not necessarily 
to bodies with an '■institutional significance” but to corporate bodies 
individual citizens, or groups of citizens. These latter were not nccfcsariJy 
knit together into institutions of political or constitutional significance 
The Buddhist Evidence does not prove the Theo n . Turning to die 
evidence which Dr. Jayaswal has tried to get from the Buddhist work 
Dnyavadam. we may affirm that it h of no avail in proving his theory The 
reference in die tiivyadina to Tisyaraksiu’s addressing t Q the pnuras need 
not he construed as being made to ”an organised body", but may be inter- 
preted as an address to the representatives of die city,' Indeed, the protests 
made by the representatives of Taksatfla to Prince Kunala, as given in die 
same work cited by Dr. Jayaswal in a later context, only proves our 
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contention that they were merely acting in their representative capacity, 
and that they did not have any 11 institutional” character / 11 

Incongruity in Dr Jayaswafs Statements* Dr. Jayaswal wrote in one 
and the same breath that the paura was ' h a communal association' r , and 
that it was tested with the municipal administration of Lhe capitaT/ 11 
There is something incongruous in this statement: a purely communal 
body does not seem to have been entrusted with the administrative, and 
particularly, municipal attain of (he capital. We have to recall here the 
excellent picture of the City and of the City Superintendent as given in 
the Artkaiostra, which has been cited elseivhere In these pages, in order 
to discountenance any such theory like the one maintained by Dr, Jayaswal 
relating to the communal nature of the municipal organization of the 
ancient Indian cities. 

Evidence from Uramitrorfayn Unconvincing. We now come to the next 
argument that the paurajannpmitt possessed non'political and constitutional 
powers. Among die former are included the administration of estates, 
public works which contributed to the material welfare of the people* 
policing the capital, judicial work, 'limited to the matter of municipal 
administration'’, and the charge of sacred and public places/ 8 * Dr. Jayaswal 
attempts to prove Lhat the above powers were given to the paumjanapada 
by citing Bribaspatis Digest as cited in the Vtmmitrodaya, and by giving the 
example of the oigani/ation of Piitaliputra as described by Megasthenes.*** 
The I'jTamitfod&ya was the encyclopaedic work of Mimmi$ra P the famous 
commentator on YaptavalkyasmnlL There is no doubt that Mitramt^ra's 
authority was acknowledged everywhere excepting in Bengal/* 1 and that 
his opinions arc to be respected. But MitramHra lived in the seventeenth 
century a.d./ 33 and his interpretation of the ancient texts cannot be taken 
as the last word on the significance of technical icons like paurajBnapada 
which figure in them. Admitting that we may, for argument's sake, rely 
on Mitramiira\ testimony, the citation from Vaiisthodhamuiiastra given 
by Dr. Jayaswal, does not help to establish his contention. The citation 
is as hallows; “They (i.e + the nagamih, citizens) were authorized by the 
king to administer, along with government officers, property left by a 
deceased person/' 133 There i$ nothing to suggest in this passage that the 
paurajiimpada were an institution. On the other hand, the specific state¬ 
ment that the citizens (nagoraih) were to administer the property of a 
deceased person along with the government officer ( tato ' anyatha mja 
merntrihhih saha nag&mih-ca karyani kuryat, as given in Brihaspati) points 
essenliallv to the State machinery with which the citizens were to co¬ 
operate r since they were naturally in the best position to know about the 
financial standing of one amongst themselves. 

Construction of Public Works Not the Duty of Pntsrafanapada. As 
regards the construction of public works, policing the towns, and doing 
some kinds of judicial work* all of whirh are alleged by Dr. Jayaswal to 
have been within the jurisdiction of the ptuirafanapnda, the least that 
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could be said about this set of arguments, is that these different duties 
could not always have been performed by the paurajanapada, especially 
»vhen we remember that there were State officials to execute them along 
with various allied duties. Nothing prevented the peurajanapada, of 
Course, front offering their co-operation to the officials of the State in the 
execution rtf these and other duties. In fact, we have to assume that there 
was always a close liaison between the State officials and the country people, 
in view of the fact that the ancient Indian governments, as must have 
been evident to the reader from the earlier pages of this work, were 
extremely scrupulous in respecting, and in being guided by the ancient 
usage of the land, and, in particular, by the experience of the elders of 
the localities in the country sides. No one was better qualified to nffer 
guidance to the State than the country people, who were the repositories 
of the past usage of the land. 

The Constitutional Significance of the Paumrajanapoda Not Their Special 
Peculiarity. In this connection it is necessary to examine the so-called 
constitutional powers supposed to have been possessed by the paura- 
j&Mpadas. Dr. Jayaswal enumerates these powers thus: appointment of 
a yaverSjtt or crown-prince (whom he styles king-assistant), taking part in 
the consecration or coronation of the prince, interfering with succession, 
preventing unworthy princes from succeeding to the throne, appointing 
chief ministers or mantrh, and deciding questions of taxation and of State 
policy -” 1 It must be admitted that the representatives of the country sides 
as well as of the cities, indeed, all die people in the kingdom, were con¬ 
cerned with the question of the appointment of the crown-prince, with 
the celebration of the coronation, and with the vital question of preventing 
unworthy members of the royal house from ascending the throne. The 
people in general could not be indifferent to these grave questions. Even 
in dethroning a wicked king, who had consistently failed to do his duty, 
and who had violated the precepts of the dharmaiastras and the mtiiastras. 
the people acted together, and their action was condoned, and, to some 
extent, legalised in the sense that the lawgivers Crum Mann onwards lacitlv 
admitted their action. The evidence of the Mrirhchhakotika. which 
l>r. Jayaswal cites in this connection, 1 ” does not help to legalize that 
privilege which was exercised by the people on the gravest of provoca- 
tums: it merely echoes the opinion of the smritikSms and the tit band he- 
k/iras on this important question of deposing an unworthy and wicked 
ruler. The equation of the passage in the Arlimiastra with that riven 
in the MfichchhakatikS, which Dr. Jayaswal has done”* can onlv con¬ 
found an incautious student, who docs not know the exact context in which 
that passage occurs in Kautilya’s work, ft is in connection with the pro¬ 
tection of the parties in one’s own State. 1 ” Even granting that that 
passage is of some use in proving Dr Jayaswal’s theory, the openimr 
sentence or that chapter in Kail! Ilya’s work completely violates Dr 
Jayaswar* theory. The sentence in question has already been cited above 
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in connection with the definition of jonspado in the Arthalfist ta . it clearly 
distinguishes between the citizens (prtijrfl) and tlic country people (jonti* 
pads ). 1 * 1 

Selection of Prime Ministers Not the Function of the Paurajanapada. 
On the question of the appointment of ihe prime minister, there was no 
doubt that, as is related in the Mahdbharnta, the king had to select as his 
minister one who had the confidence of the citizens and of the country 
people.*** But this means nothing more than the fact that the king had 
to select as prime minister a person who was known for his integrity among 
the people. There is no indication in the MahabhSrata that the mantri 
so selected was necessarily a person who "has legally earned the confidence 
of the Paurajaitapads”, as Dr. Jayaswal asserts ™ 9 In the first place, there 
is nothing in the ancient texts to show that a person can “legally earn the 
confidence of the Paurajanapada", or illegally lose it, before or after being 
selected by the king. The custom of choosing as a minister one who was 
held in high respect by the people was common til in ugh out die country; 
and it did n«L possess any legal tinge about it. And, secondly, even ad¬ 
mitting the construction of that passage in the Atah&bh&reta, as is done by 
Dr. Jayaswal. it cannot he made to agree cither with die view of Manu or 
that of kauiilya, both of which we have cited elsewhere in these pages, 
but which we may be permitted to repeat in order tn understand the errone¬ 
ous nature of die theory of Dr. Jayaswal. Manu enjoined that those 
persons were to be appointed as ministers, who were well versed in the 
sciences, who were skilled in the use of weapons, who were descended from 
noble families, and who were well tried. As regards entrusting a mantri 
u'ilh the affair; of the State, Manu merely stated that such a mantri alone, 
who was most distinguished among all the ministers, could be given the 
duty of looking after the six-fold royal policy .™ 1 

Kautiiva, as narrated earlier, is even mote pronounced than Manu in 
regard to the appointment of ministers. The very lirst two conditions in 
the long list of quaiilications mentioned by him. for the recruitment of 
ministerial officers, prove that he certainly made provision, not for the 
right of either recommending or confirming the appointment of ministers 
on the pan of the fmorajanopadas, but merely for their good antecedents 
and their domicile—that is. For satisfying that they were sons of the soil, 
and not foreigner* whom Kan diva rightly demisted. The conditions are 
expressed in the two words—' jonopodo abhijiitnh {native and high bottij.™ 
The assumption, therefore, that the previous sanction of the paurajanapada 
was needed to appoint a person as a prime minister is without any founda¬ 
tion in ancient Indian political thought. 

State Policy Not decided by the Paurajanapada. Equally futile is it to 
maintain that the questions of State policy were decided ultimately by the 
panrajatuipada. after they had been discussed by the king with his ministers, 
as has been maintained bv Dr. Jayaswal .™ 1 If the paurajanapada were 
the ultimate authority in deciding intricate questions of State policy, there 
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was do need of having the m&nlrip&Tt$ad, and die many highly qualified 
ll iid experienced dig Hilaries like the ministers for war and pesice,, etc,. with 
Whom the king always coil sill led before embarking upon any political 
venture relating to the neighbouring States; 144 Moreover, as we have seen, 
the Imal verdict on State or domestic policy rested with the king, who, 
as narrated elsewhere in these pages, had to take the final decisions himself 
in a lonely place, after having consulted with his ministers either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, [f decisions on State policy had to lie placed before 
a large, unqualified, and inexperienced multitude of representatives of 
the citizens and the country sides, previous to their nmhciuion by the 
king, nothing but chaos would have resulted in the foreign policy of the 
State. The entire concept of the executive as given in the ancient texts 
violates the assumption that the paumjaiutpadn had the final voice in the 
determination of State policy. 

The PaurajSnttpadu Not entitled io decide Qu&ti&ns of Taxation. We 
now come u> the assertion that the paumjanapada decided the taxes levied 
by the king. While affirming that the "taxes were fixed by common law", 
Dr. Jayaswat in the next sentence writes that "the king often had the 
necessity and occasion So apply for an extraordinary taxation" which 
assumed she form of pratmya or benevolences or forced levy,, He further 
states that "it is evident that proposals for such taxation were lirst submitted 
to the l*teuw*j3,twpQdaT* And then he cites a sentence from the Arthidastra 
— etem pmdefrna raja pan raja no pad an bhihsel, which he translates thus— 
that the king '"had to beg of the Paum-jSnopada" for these levies.*** 

One cannot help feeling that the versatile historian has altogether misled 
his readers by citing a passage in its incomplete context. The whole chapter 
from which this sentence is taken is styled koiabhisamhnrattam which the 
late Dr. Shania Sastry rightly translated as "Replenishment of the Royal 
Treasury'** The opening sentence of this chapter (11 in Rook V) would have 
dispelled any uncertainty in regard to the use of the term janapadQ and the 
nature of the financial demands which the State made, and which Dr* 
Jayaswal himself partially admitted when he wrote that they referred to the 
necessity of having recourse to extraordinary taxation. The chapter in 
question begins thus; 

The king who finds himself in a great trouble and needs money may 
collect (revenue by demand), in such parts of his country as depend 
solely upon rain fur water and are rich in grain, he may demand of his 
subjects one-third or one-fourth or their grain, according to their capacity 
(Jtftffl m -a fcoifl A pm tin tpa n na-a rt hit krichchh am tomgmn hlya l jana padnm 
mohantnm-alpapramanam vti devamdijiktim prabhutudh&wyam dhdnyasya- 
amsam tfifiyam enturtham va ydccta)** 4 

In the above passage wc have two important ideas^fmi, that relating to 
the bankruptcy of the royal treasury (koiam^koiah} t and the king 1 ® right of 
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demanding (ja agranhjydt) taxes, in order lo replenish it and his levying oi 
graded taxation from the country shies {janapmfum) according to die fertility 
of the soil. Mt It is true that in thus levying extraordinary taxation, the 
king had to solicit (you?to) the help of the people much in the manner 
which will he indicated below, hut this need not be interpreted to mean 
that the Ling had to get ihc prior permission of the paurajanapada before 
having 1 recourse to extraordinary taxation. The verb ySreta may as well be 
construed to mean demand, and not necessarily Jicg. That in [he matter 
of taxation there was no question of the king's asking any one, either an 
individual or an association of people, to grant him prior permission is 
proved when we peruse the duties of the Revenue Collectors as given in 
Book IT Chapter XXXV of the ArthalastmJ** indeed, the right of imposing 
or levying taxation was vested only in the king, and not in the paura janapada 
or in any other body or association, as i*, evident from the following iuj unc¬ 
tion of Kautilya: "Lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax payers 
(kamda) only for life (ekapurmikdni)'* Then again, we have the regula¬ 
tion: 

The king shall bestow on cultivators only such favour arid remission 
{anugrihapariiidrau) as w ill tend to swell the- treasury, and shall avoid 
such as deplete it. A king with depleted treasury will eat into the very 
vitality of both citizens and country people. Either on the occasion of 
opening new settlements or on any other emergent occasions, remissions 
of taxes will l>c made. He shall regard with fatherly kindness those who 
have passed the period of remission of taxes; 34 ■ 

‘Hie right of the king to levy and remit taxes is implied in the above 
passage which merely refers to the impoverishment of both the citizens and 
the country people in case die royal treasury was empty (tilpa koio hi raja 
pa umjrmapadan-eia grasati)* 4 ** 

Paurajanapada Never meant an Institution* That ihc term panra- 
jdnapada or janapada never meant an institution is proved not only by what 
has been stated earlier in connection with janapada In the ArthaMstm w but 
by the many references to that term in the same work, which means merely 
country sides or the realm, ft is in the Last sense of a realm that it is used 
in the chapter on villages (janapada nwfSflh). 3 ** We have in the same 
chapter the importance given to the elders of the villages. They were lo 
improve the property of the bereaved minors till I he latter attained their 
age. and they were likewise to look after the property of the gods, Ji| If In 
the matter of looking after the property of the gods and the minors, Kautilya 
made no provision for the prior permission of the so-called paurajanapada 
"institution 1 *,—a privilege that was granted by the king to the elders, and 
not claimed by them as their right— r it cannot he understood how Kautilya 
could have advocated the securing of the prior permission of the paiira- 
janapada by the king in the more vital question of replenishing the royal 
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treasury. Indeed, Dr Jayaswal has not only missed the general tenor of the 
injunctions of kautilya in regard to taxation, but. what is unfortunate, has, 
in his enthusiasm to support an untenable theory, torn a sentence from out 
of its general context in order to create a wrong impression. The exact 
context, ill which the passage cited by Dr. jayaswal referring to the beg¬ 
ging" by the king of his people occurs, is one where, after pci milling the 
king to make sped lied demands on herdsmen (yvtiipoxukfih), Kauttlva 
enjoin h the following: 

Such demands shall be made only once and never twice. When such 
deinauds art not made, the Collector-General shall seek subscriptions, 
(or beg for benevolences) from citizens and country people alike under 
false pretences of carrying this or that kind of business (iakrid-evn iia 
dvihih prayojyah tasya-iikaratfe vii samahartd karytt ift apadiiya paura- 
jonapadan bhikseta yogap ti mms-ca-airti pSrvam atimatram tlndyvh etena 
prade&fna raja pftumjfiiiapfuian bhikseta ). 3 * 3 

The late Dr. Shama S has try had rightly translated bhtkselti as "bene¬ 
volences"- 3 ” Here we have, therefore, the fact that it was not the king, as 
incorrectly stated by Dr. Jayaswah who "begged" but the Collector-General 
(no doubt, on behalf of the king) who sought subscription, or begged lor 
benevolences, not of the usual kind of taxes but of the unusual type in 
order to meet a grave financial contingency. If we mighL be permitted to 
clarify this detail relating to the soliciting of public contributions, we 
might say that the Collector-General as much begged of tile people to give 
to the State their contributions as any of the officials of a modern govern¬ 
ment would do when a State Loan is floated, and when citizens are re¬ 
quested, directly or indirectly, to subscribe liberally to them. In either case 
there cannot be any question of "begging": it is only a matter of soliciting 
the aid of the people in order to tide over a grave financial crisis. 

That Kautilya never attributed any special significance to the word paura- 
jaitapfuio will be evident when we peruse the same chapter where, in a later 
context, it is related that the Superintendent of Religious Institutions 
(itevatdilhyahsti) was empowered to do many things, amongst which were 
the following: to caused false panic by the news of an evil spirit residing 
in a tree or in a city, wherein a man is hidden making all sorts of devilish 
noises, ami then to have money collected by means of spies from the country 
people (iiifiwMTtiltareih va vriksf raksobhyam rupayitva si fid hai'yanja na A 
fMiurdjdnfipittiatidm hiranyena pmtiknryuh )♦"** The interpretation of 
paurajdnapadti, therefore, in the sense of an institution with any political 
or constitutional bias, based on die Arthaiastra, is unwarranted. 

Numismatic Evidence is of No .4vail. Let t»s turn now to the last argu* 
ment in support of Dr. Jay astral* theory which rests on numismatic evidence. 
The learned historian maintained that the inscription on some of the seals 
discovered at Najanda, viz., pu rika-gramajanapa <l/ma ("of the town, 
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village, and janapada'), refers to the “corporate body" of die jan&pada, 
all bough he a dmi ts in the same Context that, in the age of the seals (sixth 
or seventh century a-u.), jiinapada as meaning '"the whole country or pro¬ 
vince; i.e. the Deaa-sangha r \ had teased to exist, as the term was transferred 
lo the gtd>m-Hmgha* m Blh tile corporate character of the term is still 
there/* 11 * Evidently the versatile scholar was at great pains to reconcile the 
conflicting data found in the seals with the corporate nature of the putt, 
ihe grdmtt w and the jaruip&da. The question is: if even one of them (tlie 
town, the village, and the jatuipadti) possessed a corporate character ol Its 
own. then, why should special significance be attached only to that of the 
jdriapada? To this question no answer is forthcoming in Dr. jayaswals 
work. On the other hand, it might Ixr safely maintained that, instead of 
proving that corporate character was the special characteristic of the 
jan&pada t the Nahnda seals attest to the corporate life of the towns, the 
villages, and the country sides thereby demolishing the theory of Dr. jayaswal 
that the last named (jawipada) alone had any special attributes. 

What has to be decided is not whether the corporate life of the paura, 
the grama, and the janaptida is indicated in the Najatida seals but whether 
the corporate nature of the jattapada as given in the NTthmda seals was an 
attribute of the whole country, thereby justifying Dr. JayaswaPs con tent ion 
iliat that term (paumjatiafmda) has to he understood in she sense of an insti¬ 
tution with political and constitutional significance found all over the 
country. Wl- could arrive at an answer to this question by a comparative 
study of the numismatic evidence placing to similar corporate bodies. For 
instance, there were the Vaudhejas, who have already figured earlier in these 
pages, and whose coins contain the legend —Yaudheyu gattasya jay a (Victory 
to the corporation of the Yiudheyas I ). ail It cannot be maintained on the 
strength of these coins that the Yaudheya constitution was of universal 
application : at the most we could affirm that the Yaudheyas possessed a 
constitution that was republican III character. Likewise all that could be 
said about the paura* gramn t and janapada mentioned in the Nalattda seals 
is that they had a corporate existence. But this by itself, again, disproves 
Dr. Jayaswal's contention that the jtlmpnda alone were an institution of 
const inntonal significance —a fact which the learned historian seems to 
partially admit in the statement that the “general jUnapadQ of the whole 
country or province* i.e, the Deia-sangha had ceased to exist* as the tenn Ss 
here transferred to the g^uma-sangha\ We could go to the extent of affirm¬ 
ing that the ptiura and the grama had an equal status with the jfinnpndti* 
thereby robbing the last of any special significance which Ur Jayaswal 
would like to give It as a Hindu Diet or Parliamentt 
C&tidusiQn- From u detailed examination of the paumjnmpadn theory 
promulgated by Dr. JayaswaL it is clear that it cannot stand a critical exami¬ 
nation, since It is based neither on political theory nor on historical facts. 
Scholars like the late Professor Altekar and Dr, Kane have rejected it as 
being fanciful and Ingenious but on different grounds. 33 ^ We are inclined 
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to agree with the view of the kilter scholar that the term fmura refers to the 
residents of the capial, and janapndti, of the country other than the capital. 331 
We would only add that, since die capital was not the only town in the 
ancient Indian State, there being other towns also, we may include under 
the term paura the residents of the major towns of the kingdom including 
those of the capital. As to how they functioned when diey assembled, 
whether they had a joint session of ail their representatives, or whether they 
met separately, cannot lie determined for want of sufficient data, 

4. SASH A, S A MITT, PARIS An, AND VI BAT HA 

(o) Their Antiquity 

1 hese terms, especially the first three, appear to have been synonyms but 
seem to have been used in different contests. As in the case of jarmpada 
and paumjanapada, speculation has been rife as regards their exact signi¬ 
ficance and their relationship to each other. All the above terms are of 
considerable antiquity, since tluy figure in the VedEc literature. Of these 
we shall first select the sahhn and, then, die sumiti for discussion on the 
ground that the samtti is sometimes mentioned with die snbhii, 3 ** thereby 
suggesting that the latter term had a claim to priority. There is of course 
no specific mention in any ancient text of the relative position of the two 
hotlies. The statement in the Atharva Veda that the sab},a and the samiti 
were the two daughters of Prajfipati dearly shows that we have to give the 
same importance to both, although it cannot be made out what exactly was 
their relative importance. 

(t>) Theories regarding the term SabhS 

This term occurs often in the Rig Veda and in the later works” 1 but its exact 
nature cannot be determined. In the Rig Veda the ssblui appears as a hall 
used for gambling, "presumably when the assembly was not transacting 
public business '.*« The hall also seems to have served, as Professors Mac 
dmiell and Keith affirm, "as a meeting place for .social intercourse and 
general conversation about cows and so forth, possibly for debates and verbal 
contests * 1 . 3 * 4 

(i) Proftswr Ludwigs Theory 

Professor Ludwig maintained that the sab ha was an assembly not nf all the 
people but only of the Brahmans and the Maghavails or rich patrons.”* 
Evaluation of the Above Theories. The authors of the Vedic Index 
maintain that this view r>[ Professor Ludwig “can be supported by the ex 
press ion sabheya. 'worthy of the assembly \ applied to a Brahmin rayih 
f abfulran, 'wealth fitting for the assembly', and so nnV“ In addition to 
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this consideration, wc might add the fu I lowing: if Professor Ludw r ig*s inter- 
pretaLiou is correct, diem the sabhd was made up ol two classes of people—- 
the Brahmans and the Maghavans. Now the term Maghavan is ,r the regular 
Vedic name for the generous giver of bounties to priests” 3 ** This being so, 
we have to presume that die Maghavans were a wealthy class. Since, accord¬ 
ing tu all ancient texts, wealth was associated, not with the priestly or fight¬ 
ing classes, but what came to he called later on the third caste, dial is, of 
the Vwiyas* we have to imagine that the Maghavans were a section of the 
people given to vocations diat brought them material wealth. They were 
probably the predecessors of the later Vnisyas, At any rale their inclusion 
in the sab ha meant that that body was not exclusively a body of priests. In 
other words, it is reasonable 10 assume that die sahhn was made up of in¬ 
fluential people, the most prominent of whom were the Brahmans and die 
Maghavans. 

That the people even in those distant days clamoured for prominence is 
evident from the term sablm-saha, "eminent in the assemblyoccurring in 
die Itig Veda .** 1 The eminence of the members which is suggested in die 
above term was not necessarily attained by members o! die assembly by 
virtue of their skill in playing dice l it might have also been because of their 
generous patronage of the assembly, pr because of their ability in debating, 
and the like. 

Furtlicr, if we agree to the view of the authors of the Vedic Index given 
above that the term sahha was a hall used, in addition to gambling, for the 
transaction of public business of various kinds, then, the terms sabha-sthaitu. 
"pillar of the assembly hall”, sabheya r and myih sabhamn receive addi¬ 
tional significance in the sense that they help us to postulate the view that 
the sabhd w r as used for public purposes of various kinds. This assumption 
receives further support when we note that there were terms like smbhd-pati, 
"lore! of the assembly", sabha^jmia, “guardian of the assembly hall”, sabhd- 
sad w “sitter in the assembly”, and sabhd-edra, ,J assessors 1 a , or "judges” (oi the 
mbhaf ™—all of which lead us to infer that die sabha or hall where the 
assembly met had assumed greater status since the days of the Veda, 
when only gambling and ordinary conversation might have taken place in 
it ; and that in ibe age of the Samhitas ami the Brdhmaijas, it was the place 
where more serious business pertaining to the public life of the people was 
Iran sac ted. 34 * 

Two other details about the sabha may be noted. First, women do not 
seem to have attended the sabha ; and, second, no evidence of the other 
kinds of work done by the sahha is traceable in die ancient works. 31 * 

(it) Professor lUaom fie Id's Theory* 

In die light of the above discussion. Professor Bloomfield's theory that die 
sabha was used for a domestic purpose, and not as an assembly at all, repeated 
in ihe St. Petersburg Dictionary, cannot be maintained,” 1 Not only is 
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the reference totbe sabim as an assembly dear, but, as the authors of the 
nbc Indtrx nghtly affirm, the passages, particularly in the Samhitas and 
ilur Brahma,jes, definitely mean the assembly hall, and refer to the kintr 
as going to the assembly hall (sabhaga)™ 6 


(Jji) Professor Heinrich Zimmer's Theory 


Professor /trainer was of the opinion that sabha was the meeting place of 
hr village council. presided over by the grSmam.™ The object inn to this 
theoty ts that in the Satapatha Brahmana, it is clearly stated that the king 
went to the sabha just as much as he went to the snmitt, thus: ‘ Even Ids 
(homa s own) kings come (to him) to attend the assembly (asya raj,mb sa bba- 

k ) ’ and r h '; “ the f,rst t0 the king, for he is gracious.* 1 *” The 

ei idcncc of the Satapatha Brahma™ definitely proves that the sabha was an 
a^-mblv of the h,ghost dignitaries, and that it cannot be equated with a 
village council. Professor Zimmer* failure to adduce any proof in 

support; of h,s assertion that the grama, } i prided over the sabha™ 
violates his theory-. * 


H Professor Alfred HiUebrandfs Theory 

Professor Hilkbrandt maintained that .he sabkS and the samiti cannot 
be distinguished, and that the sabha was used fnr sacrificial purposes He 
saw in Agm of the hair (snbheya) a trace of the Ere used in sacrifice on 
behalf of the assembly- when it met,*” 

The first part of the above theory cannot be entertained in view of 
the statement m the Atharva Veda relating to the two daughter, of 
lajapatq cited above. As regards the second part of the theory , that the 
lull might have been used for a sacrificial fire, all that we might sav is 
that that argument does not hold good, in view of the fact thru" in even 
1 muse there was a Separate place, the central hall, where the sacred lire 
was lighted, where probably the sacrificial apparatus was kept- It 
could never have been confounded with the sabha or with any attribute 


(v) Dr. jayasmal’s Theory 

Dr. JayaswaPs theory may be summarized thus: the sabha was a pnpular 
body. It was certainly related to the Samiti but its exact relationship not 
dcducble (rom the data available. Probably it was a standing and a 
stationary body of selected men under the authority of the Samiti" Th 
sahhr, had its president called sabhSpati, and its Elders. Its function * 
to act as a National Judicature like our present criminal courts J ” 

Tlie above assumptions of Dr. Jayaswaj have hec, refuted by Professor 
Choshal. In the first place, as Dr. jayaswnl himself admits, it is merely 
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a hypothesis which is not deducible from the available data. This by itself Is 
enough to disprove his theory. Secondly, if, as Dr. J&yaswa] asserts, the 
swni.fi was the sovereign assembly, “it is inconceivable that the binding 
and inviolable character of its resol □lions should be held to be the exclu¬ 
sive attribute of the sab I iaV J1 Thirdly, Dr. Jayaswal's interpretation o! 
the word numfa occurring in the Atha*va Vzda (VidmM tc sabhc mma 
narista narna va asi)> in die sense of “not injured”, referring to the in¬ 
violability of tiie resolutions of the s&bhu, is not final in the sense thaL 
that word mrista hai been rendered into 1 "mirth” by Professor Bloomfield, 
and into “sporE” by Drs. Whitney and Lanmnn. 3 *** And, finally, Dr. 
JayaswaTs contention that the sabM acted as a national judicature is 
merely a repetition of the earlier views of Professors Ludwig and 
Zimmer/** which arc entirely baseless. To these we might add the objec¬ 
tion raised by Dr, Kane that it is extremely doubtful if [he sakhd was an 
elective body, and that die assumptions of Dr. Jayaswal are “all con¬ 
jee tural’V 11 

{ui) Dr. \\ C + Bandyopadhyaya's Theory 

In advocating his theory Dr. N. C. Randyopddhyaya writes diat probably 
the early sabhds were of the type of the associations of the kinsfolk bin 
later on the sabhu became not only an association of kinsfolk, but of men 
bound together by ties of blood or of local contiguity. The sabha held 
a conspicuous place in the political institutions of the country, "which we 
may designate as die Political Council”* It was "a central aristocratic 
gathering associated with the king”. It was an advisory body to die king, 
and it acted as a judicial assembly/” 

That the earlier sab has were associations of kinsfolk hound by tics of 
blood or of local contiguity there can be no doubt, since all over the 
world, especially in the ancient times, the tics of blood and of residence 
in a locality seem to have played an important part. Bui it is not possible 
to agree to die other views of Dr. Baudyopadhyaya, particularly those 
relating to die alleged important place which the sabhd occupied in the 
political institutions, because there is no evidence of the exact nature of 
the work done by the nor of the political institutions in the early 

times. The assumptions that die sabhfi was a central aristocratic gathering 
around the king, and that it was also art advisory body to the king, are 
too farfetched statements winch cannot he substantiated by the meagre 
data relating to the sabhd in the ancient works, As regards the last idea 
of the sahhd's being a judicial body. Dr. Randyopadhyaya merely echoes 
the views of Professor Ludwig and Dr. jayaswal without attempting to 
substantiate them. We shall see below that his description of the samtti 
is equally unconvincing/ 11 
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(vii) Professor AltekaPs Theory 


Tlitr late Professor Altckar also indulged in much speculation in regard to 
die nature and functions of the subha. He started by saying: “ l he Vedic 
literature refers to the popular assemblies of the age by three different terms, 
vidatha, sabhd. and senniti. The precise meaning of these terms is dilfi- 
euit to determine and it seems not improbable that it may have differed 
from age to age and locality to locality." He then refers tu the theories 
of Professors Ludwig. Zimmer. Hillcbrandt, and l>r. Jayaiwal, but without 
discussing them maintains that the sahhh was not the meeting place of 
the samiti but was a separate body. According to him, the sabhd "was 
primarily the village social dub, but the few items of the simple village 
government of the age were also transacted there by its members’, like 
the steps for communal safety, and decisions in the matter of village 
disputes. In some localities or States, however, the “sabhd was associated 
with the Ling and was more a political than a social gathering". It U 
possible to argue, continues the learned Professor, that the status of Lhc 
members of the territorial sabhd, like that of the celestial one (i.c. the one 
mentioned in the Athanta Veda, III, 29. I in which the sabhiiauls or 
members of the sab ha of god Yama were- royal in status being entitled to 
the sixteenth part of the merit accruing to that deity), was also almost as 
high as that of the king; and that they, too, were entitled io receive a 
small share of die tithes and tributes that were paid to the ruler. It is 
not improbable, lie continues, that the sahha was the cabinet, the descrip¬ 
tion of a memher of the sahha going to it in full paraphernalia seated 
on a charger or in a carriage, only confirming this hypothesis. His con¬ 
clusion is: *" The balance of available evidence, however, tends to show 
that the sabhd was usually the village assemhly. meeting for social as well 
as political purposes-” 11 * 

Professor Altetar merely tried to improve upon Professor Zimmer’s 
theory- which he echoes with a few more embellishments. He started with 
the view that lhc vidatha. the sahha. and the samiti were one and the 
same, but ended by stating that the sahha was a village assembly which 
transacted social and political business, without obviously the gramani of 
Professor Zimmer. And between these two extremes. Professor Altckar 
would introduce the idea of the sab has luring a cabinet, anti its members 
having the royal prerogative of receiving a pari of the tithes of the people, 
their stains being almost as high as that of the king himself. While there 
seems to be no objection in treating the sahha as being similar to the 
samiti. it is. as will be pointed out below, doubtful whether both of them 
could be identified with the vidatha, There is no trace of any political 
business being transacted by the sabhd which seems to have dealt with 
social questions, ff the sabhd was a village assembly, it cannot be under¬ 
stood how it could have been transformed into a cabinet! As for the 
members of the sabhd possessing the status of the king, and particularly 
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their right to receive a pan of She tithes, one cannot help feeling that the 
learned Professor has imagined more than the ancient works would 
warrant. Whether the members of a village assembly could ever have 
claimed equality with the king in status as well as m the matter of the 
above privilege, is a point which we may not consider seriously, since it 
rests more on conjecture than on fact. Passages in the Rig l rda which 
refer to the wealthy and well hoist persons going to the sabha, as has been 
pointed out by the authors of the Vedic Index f may he interpreted in the 
sense of the wealthier sections of the Aryans, as opposed to the Dlsas, 
attending the vafr/ia/ 0 * and need not necessarily he taken as a proof of 
the political Work of the sabha. Professor Akekar's theory, therefore, docs 
not help us to understand either the nature and composition of the suhha. 

iyiii) Professor GhoshaVs theory 

This distinguished historian, who has helped the student not a little in 
removing the cobwebs that surround some of the theories of modern 
Indian scholars, has, as noted above, vehemently refuted Dr + Jayaswal’s 
theory. Professor Ghoshal speaks of the deliberative function of the 
Sakha and the samiti, and of the sabha *s being a parallel institution to 
the .w mid. The former view is based on a passage in the JUinTvti JWd 
in vdiirh it is said how the mystical abstraction viraja successively ascended 
and descended in the sitbha, the samiti, anti the amantmna* This passage 
is insufficient to establish the deliberative functions of the sabha* For, as 
Professor Ghoshal himself admits, the translators of the passage. Professors 
Griffith, Whitney, and Lamm an, are not agreed as to its exact meaning. 
While the first one translated it as "consultation personified '* the two 
latter doubtfully translated it as “address". 311 Until more definite and 
conclusive proof is found of the deliberative function of the sabhi I, it 
would be safe not to be positive about it H 

I here is another suggestion which Professor Ghoshal has made that 
deserves consideration. He would trace the political activities of a royal 
pair in the sab ha as described m the Vajasan ry\ SamhUa* thus: 

The wrong we have done in village or w ild, 
lu the assembly, in our members, 

Tlie wrong to Sudra or Aryan 

The wrong contrary to die Law of either. 

Of that Thou art she expiation* Hail! atT 

It appears as if we have to construe the above passage, not necessarily 
in the sense of the king’s and the queen's indulging in political activities, 
hut in the sense of their having violated the Common Law of the land. 
This is suggested in the statements, “the wrong we have done in village 
or wild", and “the wrong contrary' to the Law of either", he. of the 5udra 
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And the Aryan mentioned in the previous sentence. Purely political 
activities by the royal couple in a village or in the ivild (country sides or 
forest) are inconceivable, but their violation of a customary law in either 
place is intelligible. What lends support to our assumption is the 
expiation that is mentioned in the last sentence—it was atonement for 
some social sin which they had committed, and not for having violated 
any political principle or agreement relating to the village or the country 
sides, lint it may be argued that the expiation may also refer to a wrong 
done by die royal couple in the assembly, and to Hie members obviously 
of the assembly with which the king and queen were ultimately connected, 
as is suggested by the words "our assembly”. Even here die reference need 
not be to any political activity of either the royal couple or of the assembly, 
since the emphasis seems to be placed more on the wrong contrary to the 
law of either the Sudra or the Aryan rather than to the political activities 
of the assembly. In the absence of any definite data relating to the 
political work of the sabha in diose early times, it would be unsafe to 
attribute any political colouring to the activities of the royal couple in 
die passage in question. But we may infer the following from it: firstly, 
that the assembly was a recognized institution; secondly, that the village 
(assembly) was not the same as the assembly where "our members", that 
is, those perhaps nearer to die king in rank and wealth, assembled ; 
thirdly, that die ancient usage was recognized by die ruler; and, finally, 
that the king was in close contact with the villages. 

As to what conclusion we shall arrive at concerning the sabha will 
be mentioned below after we shall have discussed the question of the 
mumIl 


(c) Theories regarding the Samiti 

The same vagueness which surrounds the sabha also envelops the samiti. 
Like the sabha, the samiti (sam iti) Figures as on assembly from the :izc 
of the Rig Veda onwards.”' We have seen above that in die Uharva 
Veda tin- two bodies have been described as the daughters of 1’mnpaii 
But m the same work they are separately mentioned**' thereby suggesting 
that, while they nitgliL have possessed common attributes of oriinn thev 
were by no means identical. " 


(i) Professor HiUebrandfs Theory 

His theory that the so™,, and the sabha are much the same, the one 
being the assembly, and the other primarily the place of die assemble 
appears to be incorrect in view of the references to both in the Atkin* 
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(ii'J Professor Ludivig r s Theory 

Likewise improbable is [he theory of Professor Ludwig that the Sami it 
included all the people, primarily the viiah, or subjects, and the Maghavam 
and Lhe Brahmans* if they desired, though the sabha was the special 
assembly of the fatter two classes of people.' 1 * 1 If the samiti was thus an 
enlarged sahhii, its inclusion of the Bnihinaiias and the wealthy Maghavans 
being optional, one cannot understand why there should ever have been 
a differentiation between Lhe sab ha and the samiti in die Rig Veda, and 
particularly in the Atharva Veda. The explicit difference between the 
sabhi | and the samiti mentioned in the Rig Veda and in the JaiminJya 
l panisad Rrakmana. the former of which mentions the samiti of the gods 
called daiii t or divine, and the latter, which speaks of the sab ha of the 
gods and the fact that in the Rig Veda r die samiti seems to have been 
no more than a meeting place, or a meeting/* 5 as distinct from the meaning 
given in the same work where, as we have seen above, the sabha appears 
to mean a gambling hall, 5,4 conclusively prove that we cannot identify 
the samiti with the sabhd. Another consideration which supports our 
conclusion is die statement hi the Athatua Veda that the samiti docs not 
suit him (or is won over by him) who harasses a Brahmana, 1 ” thereby 
suggesting that a person* who oppressed a member of the priestly class. w p as 
not suited for the samiti , 

(hi) Professor MacdoneiVs Tfteoty 

While delineating the position and powers of the king in the Vcdic 
period. Professor Macdonell wrote thus 3 “Tlis (the king's) power was by no 
means absolute* being limited by the will of the people expressed in the 
tribal assembly (samiti). As to the constitution anti functions of the latter, 
we have unfortunately little or no information/In the former statement 
we have what may he cal led the general will of the people to which reference 
has already been made in the earlier pages of this book. Professor 
MatodonclJ's supposition m regard to the existence of the general or 
popular wilt in the Vcdic times is not altogether improbable, especially 
when we realize that, whether wc are dealing with the socio-political con¬ 
dition in ancient India or elsewhere* the ultimate voice in all matters 
rested with the general hody of the people with whose co-operation and 
oliedicnce alone the king could effectively govern. The second statement 
oli Professor Macdonell will be useful when we shall conclude our remarks 
on the sabha and die samiti r On the whole, concerning his theory, it 
might be questioned, if the samiti were the tribal assembly, then, who 
composed the sabha ? This point is [tot clear in the above elucidation of 
the theory by Professor MacdonelL 
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{in) Professor Zimmer's Theory 

Professor Zimmer was of ihe opinion that the samiti composed of the irifaft, 
could even re-elect the king.” 1 This view seems lo he accepted by Professor 
Ghosha). 1 ' 1 Professor Zimmer would, therefore, del me the jgmrtf as com¬ 
posed of the visalft the assembly of the folk tit which tlie king took part.*” 
According to that German scholar, the Samiti was somewhat similar to the 
assembly in ancient Germany as described by Tacitus—a view- with which 
Professor Ghoshal appears also to be in agreement, 410 
Professor Zimmers theory is untenable, as was pointed out by the 
author* of die I'etlie Index long ago. He was concerned with the question 
of elective monarchy (Wahlmonuicliien), According to him, while the 
Veiltc monarchy was sometimes hereditary, as is undoubtedly proved by 
several instances in which the descent could lie traced, it was also elective 
in some others, though he seems to admit that it is not clear whether the 
selection was conlmcd only to the members of all the nobility or only to 
those who belonged to the king's family.*” This view seems to have 
found favour with Professors Weber and Bloomfield. 4 ’* But the authors 
of the I'ctiic Index wrote thus about Ids argument; “It must, however, 
be admitted that the evidence for the elective monarchy is not strong. 
This, or course, docs not disprove Professor Zimmer's theory. It is strange 
that Professor MacdoncJl, who was one of the author* of the f’tdic Index, 
should have written on this important point relating to the elective nature 
of the king, in his History of Sanskrit Litemtiire , thus: 

The king (nipt) was often hereditary'. T hus several successive members 
of ihe same family arc mentioned as ruler* of tile Trisius and of the 
Pilrus. Occasionally, however, the king was elected by the districts (uij) 
of the tribes, hut whether the choice was then limited to members of 
tile royal race, or was extended to certain noble families does not 
ap|jear.* 14 

Ill Other words. Professor Maodonell. in spite of the qualifying statements 
he has made in regard to the circle within which the choice of the king 
was limited, tacitlv admits that sometimes the king was elected, therehy 
lending support to some extern to Professor Zimmer's main contention 
relating to the importance of the assembly composed of the vtiah. These 
considerations may he home in mind when we shall presently discuss Lhe 
position of the viiah themselves in Yedic polity. 

(*') The Theory of the Authors of the Vedie Index (Professors Macdoncti 
and Keith) 

They opined: “It U reasonable to assume that the business of the 
assembly was general deliberation on policy of all kinds, legislation so far 
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as the Vedic Indian cared to legislate, and judicial work. But of all these 
occupations there is, perhaps as a result of the nature of the text, little 
or no evidence directly available/* 49 * 

(t'l) Dr. JayaswaVs iheory 

In his definition of the samiti (samiti, "meeting together"'* an assembly), 
Dr. Jayasival merely repeals what has !>een given in the Vedic Index. He 
then relates the following: "‘The Samiti was the national assembly of the 
whole people or Viiak, fur we find the "whole people' or Samiti m the 
alternative, electing or reflecting the Rajan or King/* 491 

This opinion is merely a restatement of Professor Zimmer's statement 
mentioned and rejected by the authors of the Vedic Index, thus: That he 
was elected there (in the assembly), as Zimmer thinks, is as tin certain as 
whether he was elected at alL"** r it is a pity that Dr T Jayaswal does not 
refer either to Professor Zimmer or to the authors of the Vedic Index, 
He than dermes the samiti, again, thus: fc "Thc whole people were supposed 
to be present in the Assembly/' 4 * 1 We may retail here Dr. Java swaPs 
theory regarding the sabha and its relationship to the samiti given above, 
lie would then state that the s&miti was if a sovereign body from the con¬ 
stitutional point of view". He [hen cites a prayer from the Atharva Veda 
which is a hymn for union and accord, and also a hymn in the Rig Veda 
in which there is a prayer for "common samiti ” and a “‘common aim and 
a common mind ", which indicated, according to him, that "matters of 
State 1 ' ( mantra ) were discussed in the samiti *** It was one of the king's 
duties, he continues, to allow the samiU, as is related in a hymn trt the 
Rig Veda which says—'"like a true king going to the SaniUP\ If he did 
not attend it, "he would be Considered ‘untrue* The samiti acted as 
a son of a national academy. We may mention here one of Dr, JayaswaPs 
arguments relating to the antiquity of the samiti. *Tt is noticeable that 
references to the Samiti in the Rig l r cda are to be found only in portions 
which arc considered [o be die latest. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
Samiti was a produce of the developed, not early, Vedic Age/ 1 Dr. Jayaswal 
then discountenances the views of European scholars, who have compared 
die samiti to the German assembly described by Tacitus in the latter's 
Germania, since in the samiti there was “a free right of discussion", and " the 
anxiety of the debater to win over the opinion of others"' 419 

A here is nothing in the above bundle ol suppositions, which can be 
supported by the available evidence either in the Rig Veda or in the At ban a 
Veda or in any of the Inter texts. Dr, JayaswaPs conclusion that the samiti 
was a product of the later ages partially knocks rise bottom of Ins theory. 
For if it were so. diem what precisely was the nature of the samiti in the 
early Vedic age? Further, if the samiti was a product of the later developed 
age. how r does l)r. jayaswal reconcile it with his later statement that M it 
(the samiti) must have been, therefore, an ancient institution even then'" (t.e. 
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in the Vedic age when ii was regarded as eternal, and when, as he rightly 
states, it was called a daughter of Prajapad)? 411 Are we to imagine that 
there was nothing like an elective principle or discussion in the early times? 
If the samiti was the sovereign body from the constitutional point of view, 
what exactly was their idea of the constitution in those early times? Arc 
the hymns Iron a the Rig Veda and the Athana Veda which Dr. Jayaswal 
lias cited. and which,, according to him. refer to the desire for accord and 
union, and a common aim and a common mind, necessarily to be tnter- 
p rut id in the light given by him ; or is it possible to construe them as 
ordinary hymns praying for some sort of a harmony among the people 
which was so vitalty needed in those early days when the Aryans had come 
and se ttled down in an alien kind with unknown problems or great magni¬ 
tude facing them? Granting that the prayers could be accepted as valid 
for proving the existence of the samiti f do they also prove that it was a 
sovereign body even nn the strength of the translations given by the learned 
historian? Is not Dr. Jayaswal's statement about the king's attending the 
samiti merely an "Inference", as he himself admits? If the samiti was a 
sovereign body and a national academy in one and the same breath, then, 
on which occasions did it exercise die functions of the former nature, and 
on which occasions, those of the latter nature? To these questions 
Dr. jayaswaTs work provides nn answer* He has merely erected a super¬ 
structure of suppositions which cannot aland scrutiny; 111 

(pit) Professor Altekafs Theory 

This eminent scholar repeated one of the characteristic* of the samiti 
as given by the late Dr Jayaswal (without caring to let the reader know 
that the latter historian had forestalled him in ibU detail), basing his con¬ 
clusion.* precisely on the same hymn in the Rig Veda (96,97,6) on which 
Dr. Jayaswal had bolstered up his theory* Professor Allekar wrote: 

The concluding hymn of the Rig Veda prays that the deliberations of the 
samiti should be harmonious and the minds of its members well disposed 
towards one another and its conclusions unanimous. It is not impossible 
to argue that the hope and the desideratum expressed m the hymn refers 
tu the deliberative anil administrative activity of a republican Stale, 

But he practically invalidated the assumption thus made when, at the 
end of the same paragraph, he wrote; "The hymn by itself cannot conclu¬ 
sively prove the existence of a republican State," Immediately in the next 
paragraph. Professor AHekar wrote of "several kings meeting together in 
one samitV* \ and in the next sentence that he alone became a king whose 
leadership of the State was assented to by other kings. These latter were 
probably the vUpatis * and the State contemplated by the Rig Vedic hymn 
in question was one which was ihe pmtotype of the later republics already 
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described by die learned Professor, The sovereign power was* of course, 
not in the populace in general but in the aristocratic leaders of the can tons, 
which were fairly numerous. In a later context. Professor Akekar alhnned 
that die "villager had their own popular assemblies known as sabha r, and 
the capital had the Central Assembly for the whole State, which was called 
a «sitlli + \ 4ia 

About the powers of the samiti, Professor Akekar wrote: pJ In the con¬ 
cluding hymn of the Rig Veda (xJ9l,2-li samiii no doubt seems to Ixr 
referring to n social or learned gatherings Imt llh earlier hymii of the .same 
work refers to die plans of art aspirant for political power, which include 
the domination of the samiti" (Rig Veda T xJ6G.4). 41 * 

Before we proceed further, we may note that Professor Altekar has denied 
two of the major condtiMom of Dr. Jaynswal* It was seen above that the 
latter had maintained that the samiti was a sovereign body which Professor 
Altekar denies,. transferring all power to the aristocratic leaders of the 
i dSah. Another major conclusion of Dr. Jayaiwa] that ihe samiti was the 
product of the later age is demolished by die reference to an earlier hymn 
iti the Rig Veda which has been cited above. Wiih the disappearance of 
these two major planks in the theory of Dr. Jayaswah we may consider all 
its other aspects to have simultaneously foundered 

Let us nnw proceed with Professor Altekars description of the samiti 
before we reject hit theory 1 . "The fttg Veda refers to a "true* king paying 
visit to his samiti and the most important and significant bojje expressed 
in the Athnnn Veda (vi.88,5) on behalf of an exiled king, who has succeeded 
in his restoration, is that his samiti may fur ever he in agreement with 
him/' 414 Professor Altekar continues; p Tt is quite dear that the «mifi 
exercised control over the mill tan' and executive affairs of the Centra! 
Government: but how exactly it was exercised and how the samiti's powers 
were co-ordinalcd with that of the king we do not know/ In the next 
sentence he writes: “We are also completely in the dark as lo the consti¬ 
tution of this important body." According to him: “It is rather sail and 
surprising to fmd that the samiti which exercised so much influence over the 
king and administration in the days of the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda, 
should completely disappear from view in the period of the later Smnhitas 
and the Rrahmanos" 4 '* 

Professor Altekar's theory of the samiti is a conglomeration of ideas some 
of which are mere repetitions of statements made by earlier historians, 
while others are self-contradictory. Thus, for instance, hit statement that 
the deliberations of the samiti should be harmonious had already been 
expressed by the learned authors of the Vedic Index, which we have cited 
above. While Professor Akekar is correct in his estimate of the concord 
between die king and the samiti, it isdoubiful whether we could agree with 
his next statement relating to the republican nature of the samiti. He 
contradicts himself when he says that the Rig Vedic hymn cited by him, 
cannot conclusively prove the existence of a republican State. If several 
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kings met in a samiti, it cannot be understood how the leadership of one 
king could he assented to by ilie other kings. Further, Professor Attckar 
would identify the kings with the vttpatis which would mean that we have 
to assign the former to the districts] Hut this cannot be reconciled wiih 
his later statement that the Minifi was the Central .4ssembly of the capital! 
He writes of the exiled king’s seeking agreement with the samili after his 
re-installation, as narrated in the At/ianm Veda, and cites a passage from 
the same work in support of his statement. But it is the identical passage 
(Atharva t eda, x.S?,3) which Professors Macdoncl] and Keith would inter- 
pint as a proof of the concord between the king and the assembly, 411 Since 
this passage is capable of more than one interpretation, it is of no avail 
in proving the political power ol the samiti, Moreover, if the power in 
the samiti, as the learned Professor maintains, was in the hands of an 
oligarchical body like the leaders of the viiah, one fails to see whether they 
or the general body of the mSah formed the sovereign body. Professor 
Altekars edifice of guesses crumbles when he confesses that we have no 
evidence to prove how the Sotnijj exercised the so-called control over the 
military and executive affairs of the central government; and that "we 
are completely in the dark as to the constitution of this important body". 

(vih) Pmfessor Ghoshal's Theory 

Professor Ghoshal's theory may be summarized thus: we have 
seen above that he partially accepts Professor Zimmer’s theory that 
the samiti composed of the viSah could re-elect its king. He is also 
inclined to agree with the view “generally held" that "Lhe samiti was 
the Popular Assembly of the Vedic people”, and that "it must y, aV e 
come down, to judge by the Greek, Roman and Teutonic analogies, 
from almost immemorial times", 41 * He would base the view that the 
“samiti, evidently as the Popular Assembly par*excettence, was a most 
important asset to tile King’ on the strength of two passages in the Atharva 
Veda {y.19,15 ; vj,88,S) in one of which it is mentioned, at the end of a long 
lisi of imprecations against a Ksatriya’s injuring a Brahman, that the samiti 
does not suit him (nr! smai samiti h kaipate n& mi tram vayate vaiarn) ; and 
in the other of which there is a prayer for a consecrated king with a list 
of blessings on him at the end of which it is stated that the samiti may suit 
him (dhmvaya te samttih kalpatamih)* 1 * 

We may concede to the view that the samiti played a significant part in 
the Vedic age, and that, as is proved by the passages from the Rig Veda and 
the Atharva Veda cited above, it was in some manner connected with the 
king. But it is doubtful whether the passages in question, especially those 
in the At ha rva Veda, could be taken as sufficient proof of the great im¬ 
portance of the samiti. These passages have also been noticed bv other 
scholars, whose interpretation of the same docs not corroborate the view 
taken by Professor Ghoshid. For instance, the authors of the Vedic Index 
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have noticed them but without li riding in one of the passages {Atharva Veda, 
v*19J5) any indication of the constitutional or political importance of the 
jttnjift* 4 ** Likewise Dr, Kane has noticed the same passage but has no 
comment to offer on the alleged importance of the mmitiJ* 1 The late Pro¬ 
fessor AUekar p as seen above, after referring to the other passage which we 
shall mention at once, wrote thus: "Conversely the bitterest curse pro- 
non need upon a king guilty of misappropriating a Brahman's property 
is that his samiti shall never be in agreement with him," 453 
Turning to the other passage in the Albania Veda (vjJS.3), vve find 
that there is likewise no unanimity among scholars in regard to its exact 
meaning. Professors Mardondl and Keith, as already remarked* inter 
prcicd that passage as merely the proof of the concord between the king 
and die s&miti*** Professor Altckar agreed with this view, although he 
failed to mention the earlier opinion of the two Learned Indologist* on 
this point. 434 

We are dms driven to the conclusion dial no significance need be attached 
to the two passages in the Athanxi Veda regarding the so-called constitu¬ 
tional and political importance of the samiti. Professor Ghoshal next 
speaks of the "right of control possessed by die Popular Assembly over the 
distribution of public funds", and refers to a passage in the Salapatha 
Brahmana which runs thus: 

The Fathers have prepared this place for him! For Yama is the Ksatra 
(nobility, or ruling power), and the Fathers (deceased ancestors) are the 
clansmen : and to whomsoever the chief (K&atriya) with the approval of 
the dan, grants a settlement, that (settlement) js property given: and in 
like manner docs Yama, the ruling power* with the consent of the Fathers, 
the clan, now grant to tins (sacrifice) a settlement on this earth. 4 ' 1 

In support nf his theory that the popular assembly had the right of control 
over the distribution of public funds, Professor Ghoshal refers us to his 
earlier statements in his Agrarian System in Ancient India, wherein he had 
written thus: "This passage evidently rclcre to the public land of die 
Folk or the State, and it seem? to mean that while the Kings gift of such 
land with the consent of the people was in accordance with the tribal or 
custom a ry law, it was sometimes arbitrarily disposed of by the sole authority 
of the ruler." 4Bi 

It is difficult to agree with all the conclusions arrived at by the learned 
historian. His statements seem to point to the following; (a) that the 
public land belonged to the folk ; (£>) that the king gave as a gift some 
part of the land in accordance with the tribal or customary law ; but 
(c) that he sometimes arbitrarily disposed oF land because of his sole 
authority. To this we may add the fourth point as based on the passage 
from the Satapatha Brahiriana given above that the popular assembly had 
the control over die distribution of lands. 
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I here is no doubt that Professor GhoshaTs conclusion regarding the 
kings observance of the customary or tribal law, while distributing land, 
is correct. 


On another point, too. Professor Ghosh a l seems to receive some support_ 

that relating to the ownership of the land. Opinion among scholars is 
divided as to whether in the Vcdk age the king was the owner of the land. 
Professor Hopkins strongly maintained that the king was the recognized 
owner of all land.** r T his view is, on the whole, accepted by Dr. Kane but 
with this reservation that, where individuals or bodies of persons (by which, 
we suppose, is meant corporations) had long been in possession of land 
which they had cultivated, the ownership or the State was qualified and 
restricted only to the recovery of the tax or a share of the crop. But if the 
tax was not paid, the State had the right to sell the land." 1 This meant, 
we suppose, that in the ultimate analysis the right over land was vested in 
the State. As opposed to the above views are diose of Professor Baden- 
Powc-IL who asserted that the idea of the king as a landowner was a later 
one, although he seems to have admitted that the reference to the king's 
devouring the people might have meant some control over the land.* 5 * 
Professors Macdonel! and Keith are likewise of the opinion that the position 
of die king in relation to laud is somewhat obscure, particularly in the 
Vedic age; and that the idea of the king's being the lord of all the land 
was only a gradual development. According to them the power of devouring 
the people was a political power which is to be distinguished from the 
right of awnefsfaip. 4 * - 


Leaving aside die question of the ownership of land which is an intricate 
one, especially in the Vedic age, let us restrict ourselves to the passage in the 
Satapatiia Jhafwutna on which Professor Ghoshal has based his theory 
relating 10 the so<allcd right of the popular assembly to control die distri¬ 
bution of land. According to this ihcory it would mean that the popular 
assembly, evidently composed of the visa It, wav the sovereign body, in other 
words, the visait were superior to the ksatra (ksatriya). who was the kin- 
I his is untenable on the strength of the Satapatha limhmnna itself. The 
following arguments will prove our contention. Firstly, the kvaira or the 
ksatriya is represented as superior to die vis. and as being served In them. 
Thus In | he &itt apathy Brahmanm 


. . . for die juhu assuredly is the Ksairia, and the other spoons (sruk) 
are the mi: he thereby makes the Ksatra superior to the vis. Hence the 
people here sene, from a lower position, the Ksatriya ^ted above them- 
for this reason he places the jut* upon (the prastara) a „d the other 
spoons down foefow it." 1 


Then, again, in the same work we have the following- 
that (verse) addressed to Indra and referring to the Mamts. 


"He immered 
Indra indeed 
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is the nobility, and t he Mam is are the people ; and the nobility are the 
controllers of the people." 43i 

The inferiority of the viiah to the ksatriyas is proved further when the 
former are declared to be the food of the latter* and when they are said to 
be serving the kptriyas, * . the Soma being the nobility and the other 
plants, Lhe common people, and the people being the noble man's 
food. . * .* P4M The subservience o£ the visah to the ksatriyas h borne out 
by the following passage; ** * .. Vanina, doubtless is the nobility, and the 
Mnrnts are the people ; he thus makes the nobility superior (iilfora) to the 
people ; hence people here serve the Ksatriya, placed above them' 434 Then, 
again, we have the following: “The cups of milk are taken first, then the 
cups of sura-liquor; he thereby makes the peasantry obedient to the 
nobility.'' 4 ** Then* again, the Saiapatha Brahmana relates; "Therefore 
the horse alone belongs to Ehe Prajiipati, and the others are sacred to the 
grids: lie thus, indeed, makes the peasantry obedient and subservient to 
the nobility. . . . h ' 43# The subordinate position of the people (vUah) is 
ag-.iin proved by the following; +i . . . he makes all the people go down 
{on their knees) before him ; and lienee when a noble approaches* all those 
subjects, the people, go down before him {Soma, king), crouch down by 
him on the ground. * „ ,”* 3T These passages conclusively demonstrate the 
fact that in the age of the Satapatha Br&hmana M the ksatra or ksatriya, or 
the king, was not subordinate to the people but superior to them. If 
further proof is needed to show that the king was, indeed, all powerful, we 
may cite the following from the same work] "He then makes (she sacrificer) 
say that {Vajasaneyi Samhita. iv. 34). ‘Thou art gracious unto me, go 
forth. O Lord of the world*—for he (Spina) is, indeed, gracious to 
him_ P+41B 

Conclusion. From the above passages we may conclude that, so far as 
the alleged superiority of die popular assembly over the ksatriyas is con¬ 
cerned, it is nowhere mentioned: on the other hand, all the available 
evidence in the Satnpatha Brahmana points to the undoubted superiority 
of the ksai.ru or king over the people. When this is granted, the theory of 
the control by the popular assembly over the distribution of land becomes 
not only dubious hut untenable. What makes us a therefore, reject the 
above theory is, in addition to the above evidence from the Satapathu 
Brahmana, Professor Ghoshal's own confession that “on the whole, it seems 
desirable in the complete absence of any data comparable to the Anglo- 
Saxon charters, laws, and references to historical works, to suspend our 
judgment regarding the sovereign character of the Vedk jamitf '. 4 * 1 If the 
samiti could never have been sovereign, it is doubtful whether we have to 
Construe the king's granting of lands with the approval of people as an 
evidence of the public approval of certain acts of the king, which had 
nothing to do with the ownership of the land. We may incidentally mention 
here that such a custom of the king's or emperor's or state official's granting 
of land In the presence of the people's representatives continued for 
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centuries in western India without in any way detracting the right oyer the 
Jam! which tin; Slate possessed. 

We may conclude, so Ear is the sabha and the samiti are concerned, with 
the judicious statement of Dr. K.anc, thus; H ”1 1 is impossible to say how 
the sabha or samiti was constituted in the Vcdic period. All that we can 
say is that it was an assembly of people to which the king, learned men, 
and others went."* 11 


(d) Parisad and I'idaiha 


(i) Paryad 

The above discussiun should have Jed us to the question of the viiah with 
whom the ksatra or ksatriya or king was so intimately connected. But we 
shall continue the topic of the assembly and its svnonvtiis—the parisad and 
the iridatha, The term parisad (lit, "sitting around") does not seem to have 
been common in the Vedic age. But in die Upttnisads it is described as an 
assemblage of advisers, where intricate questions of philosophy were dis- 
cussed,** 1 This would mean that we have to understand by the term 
pnnijad an assembly of learned men rather than of people of all types. The 
Gohhila Gphya Sutra seems to support our contention in the sense that it 
refers to a teacher with his parisad or assembly. ** s Professors Macdonell 
anti Keith maintain that "in the later literature the wotd denotes a body 
of advisers on religious topics, but also the assessors of a judge or the 
council of ministers of a prince Their conclusion in regard to Ifie anti¬ 
quity of tins tenn may be noted: "But in none of these senses is the wort! 
found m the early literature, though the institutions indicated by it must 
have existed at least in embryo."*” 

Meaning of Parisad in the ManusmriU . The parisad. according to 
some scholars, has been equated with the samiti or considered to be 
"a body of legal experts called Hslas" who were to decide doubtful points 
of dkarma™ There is little justification for the former, and so£ for 
the latter definition in the sense that the term parisad is used ; n the 
dhtirmmastras for an assemblage of men learned in the three Vedas * 4T It 
is essentially in this sense that a parisad is described in the 
One who knows the Rig Veda, one who knows the Yajur Peda and nn* 
w4io knows the S dma J eda, shall be known (to form) an assembly consisting 

f T (and CO,llpCtei1 ^ to d «* doubtful points of 

law Thu> shows i hat the concept of the parisad as a body of experts 

in ihe Sacred law came to be evolved long after the Vcdic times K 
, Latrr Cwttolfliion of the Term Parisad in KaulUya. When we come m 
the age of Kautilya, the connotation of the term parisad is slightly 
different. It has been seen above how in the matter nf rt. , ^ t . y 
of the assembly of ministers (mantrip a risad) r Kautilya did not a^wdth 
the opinion of Matm that it should be made of twelve members, Scolding 
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to him it should contain many members as the needs of the State 
required (yalhfi samarthyarh iti Kautily/i ftj, In the same context he refers 
to the one thousand sages that formed Indra's assembly of ministers 
(Indrasya hi tnantriparisad TSliiSm safuiSYfuiij. In times of emergency, the 
king sh;dl call both his ministers and the assembly of ministers (atyuyihe 
karye tnafdnno man tri pari sadam ca-ftbuya hruyai)*** We have here a 
new idea unknown to the Vedic age. and even to the later ages down till 
the days of Mann, viz,, that the pariwd was no more confined to those who 
were experts in the sphere of dharma but was now meant to cover a 
dilFcreiiL category of persons—those who were experts also in the mii- 
iaslras or the tfandamti, or the science of government. In the same 
manner, as will be narrated below, Kautilya will use the temi sabha irres¬ 
pective of its connotation in the earlier times, thereby suggesting that in 
ihb F as well as in other questions, his outlook was not the same as those 
of o theirs. We shall have to revert to ill is topic below while discussing 
the mbhd and allied terms, 

(ti) Vidaiha ; Theories about Vidotha 

Thiit is another term concerning which there lias been divergence of 
opinion among scholars. It occurs in the Rig Veda,™* but its meaning h 
nnt clear." 1 Professor Roth interpreted it in various seivscs: first in the 
sense primarily of “order" ; then + in that of a concrete body which gave 
Orders ; and, (hen, again of an assembly for secular or religious ends or 
for war"* Professor Hermann Olden berg at first thought it to mean an 
ordinance^ from tn-dha t "dispose 1 *, “ordain”, but afterwards thought it 
meant "sacrifice""* Professor Whitney considered the term to be "a 
council - 4CU According to Professor Zimmer, vidatha sometimes meant a 
smaller assembly than a mbha as in indathem pmiasthah*™ Professor 
Ludwig thought that it was essentially connected with ‘ an assembly”, 
particularly of the Brahmans and the Maghavans, which we have mentioned 
above in connection with the sabha™' He also thought that the word 
denoted an asylum, like the house of a BrahmanProfessor Geldner 
meant by the word vidatha primarily "knowledge”, “priestly lore ^ "sacri¬ 
fice”, and “spiritual authority"*" Professor Bloomfield was of the firm 
opinion that vid&tha referred to the “house" (from vid, to "acquire"), in 
the first instance, and, then, to the “sacrifice", as connected with the 
house. 41 * 

The authors of the Vedic Index, after stating that the lenn vidathn was 
one of "obscure sense, confined mainly to the IWg Veda", agreed with the 
view- of Professor Bloomfield by saying that "this interpretation, at any 
rate, appears to suit all the passages. The term vidathyit (appearing in 
the Kig Veda and the Atkarva Veddf* 9 once applied to the king (samTtU) 
might seem to be against this view, but it may refer to his being rich in 
homesteads; and the connexion of the woman with the Vidaiha. as 
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apposed to the Sabhl, tells in favour of Bloomfield's explanation." 441 
While commenting on the word vidathya occurring in the Alharva Veda 
(xx. 128> p they opine that M "having an establishment* seems adequate”. 4 ” 
They consider doubtful Professor Zimmer^ view that the term ever denoted 
an asylum, like the house of a brahman, since the J i tarry a Hrtlhmmm 
(I. 30. 27, 28), “certainly does not show this clearly" 4 " 

It is unfortunate that in the face of such divergent opinions on the 
meaning and nature of the term vidatha* further confusion should have 
been caused by Dr. Jayaswal, who mice thought vidatfm to have been the 
parent folk assembly from which the sabha, mmiti * and sena differentiat¬ 
ed ; 4 * 4 but in a later edition of his book he considered the fallowing to 
he its meaning: “The religious life was organised through the H Vidathn' 
assembly which had existed even earlier than the Samiti* rM 

Professor Ghosh nl, while referring its the First meaning of vidathfi's being 
the parent folk assembly from which the sabhd and the famiti are alleged 
to have differentiated, said that Dr. Jayaswal followed Professor Roth ; 
and that that eminent historian "is completely silent about other inlerpreta- 
tions of the term which arc contrary to the sense of ‘assembly' " Professor 
Ghosh a I then cites the opinions of Professors Ludwig, Zimmer. Oldenherg, 
Gddrier, and Bloomfield, amongst whom, particularly among Professors 
Ludwig and Roth, there "is room for considerable difference of opinion", 
and rightly concludes that “in view of these differences of opinion it seems 
Impossible to predicate any certain definite attributes to the Y'edic 
Vidatha*™ 

Conclusion. While accepting the above conclusion of Professor Ghoshal* 
we may note that it is difficult to agree with Professors Macdonell and 
Keith who, following Professor Bloomfield, maintained that by the term 
uidaiha wns meant, first, a house, and, then, a " sacrifice" ; and that that 
interpretation seems to be reasonable in view of the fact I hat the woman 
is connected with the vidatha, as opposed to the sabha. 

In the first place, the terms connoting a house including that meant for 
She woman, were quite different to the term vidatfta. This h evident from 
what Professors Macdonell and Keith themselves have given us in the 
Vedic Index. The house in the Vcdic literature was called by the following 
names: agara. dvasatha, gaya* dti ronn, dhdni (in dhana-dhdw* 

treasure-house). nivcj[tma T pahnam-mdos (women's quarters), pastya, 
pmsdda (palace). iSlS* and h&rrtiya. 4 ** To this list we may add the term 
ocas given by Professor Max Midler long ago. 441 The absence of the term 
tndatha in this rather long list of terms relating to a house conclusively 
disproves Professor Bloomfield's theory that that term originally meant a 
house. Neither can we accept the view that because the woman was (in 
some indistinct manner) connected with the mdatka t it should have 
meant a house. 

And, secondly, the term vidatha cannot be denoted to mean a house 
where a satisfice was performed, because a house where a sacrifice was to 
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be performed is described in quite a tiillerent manner in the Satapathu 
lirahtiutna, thus: 

They (the priests) choose a place of worship- Let them choose (the place) 
which lies highest, and above which no other part of the ground rises ; 
for it was from them that the gods ascended to heaven, and he who is 
consecrated indeed ascends to the gods- He thus sacrifices oil a place 
of worship frequented b; the gods ; but were any other part of the 
ground to rise above it, he would indeed he lowered while sacrificing: 
let them therefore choose (the place) which lies highest. 

While being high, that place should be even ; and being even, it 
should be Firm ; and being him. it should incline towards the east, since 
the cast is the quarter of the gods ; or else it should incline to words the 
north, since the north is the quarter of men. It should rise somewhat 
towards the south, that being the quarter of the Father. Were it to 
incline towards the south, the sacrifice would quickly go to yonder 
world; but in this way the sacrilicer lives long: let it therefore rise 
somewhat towards the south. 

Let not the measure or the sacrificial ground be exceeded oil the east 
side, since such an excess would be in favour of his spiteful enemy. It 
may lie so in the south, and also in the north ", but that place of worship 
is alone thoroughly efficient where the measure of the sacrificial ground 
is exceeded ill the west; for to him (who possesses such a one) the 
higher worship of the gods readily inclines. So much as to the place 
of worship, 1 *** 

There is nothing in the above description of a house where a sacrifice 
was to be performed, that could justify its association with the viiiatha, 
as understood by Professors Bloomfield, Macdonell, and Keith to mean a 
house, and, then, to mean a house connected with a sacrifice. 17 '’ Wc may 
conclude hy saying that viilattui is a term concerning the nature of which 
nothing definite may be gathered from the ancient works. 

(r) The V tilth (or TO). I hr Sen/i, the Jana, again, the Pnrisad, 
the Puga, and the Samavfya 


(i) The Sena 

Dr , Jayaiuml's Theory, One of the fallacious theories of Dr, Javaswal 
is that mentioned ahove. which grouped the sena with the xarniti and the 
.wiWm. The explanation of the term sma and the discussion of the theory 
of the alleged control which the popular assembly is supposed to have 
wielded in distributing public lands, brings us to the elucidation of the 
part placed l>y the viiah and by the sen a. Dr. Javaswal maintained, as 
we saw above, that from the parent body of the folk assembly which, 
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according to him, was the uidatha, the $ena, die sahha, and die samiii 
differentiated. The first part of this novel theory relating to Lhe vidatha 
has already been disposed of; it now remains lo examine die second part 
relating to the bifurcation ol the send from the vidatha. Before we 
examine this pan of the theory, it would be worthwhile to note what 
Dr, Jayaswal meant by the term sena. 'The Sena or the Army, which was 
in early tinies the nation-in-arms, was regarded as a body by itself and 
evidently as a constitutional unit" He then cites the following passage from 
the Albania Veda: tarn sahhd ca muiiuh ca strid-ca* lie admits in the next 
sentence that +l Much information about die Send it not yet available/'* 71 

It is true that we know p little about Vedic warfare \* n but even that 
little is enough to reject the above theory of Dr. Jayaswal. The body of 
foot soldiers, going together with the eharioteers/ ra may lend support to 
the theory that the send was a corporate body by itself; but it could not 
be otherwise* since if die foot soldiers (paiti) were not to be in unison 
with die charioteers (mthin), the army would have ceased to function 1 
But what mil Lutes against the first part of Dr. Jayaswal P s dicory relating 
to what hr called the constitutional side of the army is the fact that, in 
the At hi mm I eda, the Foot soldiers are represented as being overthrown 
by the charioteers! * r * The authors of the Vedic Index have shown that 
the charioteers (composed of the Ksatriyas) w r ere opposed to the foot 
soldiers* especially tn the troops (grama) of the infantry/ 1 * This should 
dispel any constitutional character of the Vedic army- 

Dr. Jayaswal has cited the passage in the Athama Veda relating to the 
send, the sabhd, and the samifi which lie construed as being the evidence 
of die constitutional character of the send, The versatile historian has 
erred here, l he passage in question docs not prove his point. It would 
have been better if he had either died the earlier opinion of Professors, 
Macdorudl and Keith on the saute passage in the Atfutrva Veda, and on 
the allied passage in She Rig Veda, or at least drawn the reader's attention 
to it, not doing so. She late Dr. Jayaswal foisted upon the unwary reader 
the imaginary consthmiona] status of the jtewa* In die Vedic Index it is 
rightly stated that those times did not impose the duty of fighting on any 
particular community. "The Rig Veda evidently knows of no restriction 
of war to a nobility and its retainers, hut the late Aiharva Veda equally 
classes the folk with the hah "power, representing the Vti associated with 
Safoba, ^amiu. and Sena, the assemblies of the people and the armed host." 
The authors of the Vedic Index, while referring to the Athorva Veda * cite 
exactly the tame passage, in addition to another one. which Dr, Jayaswal 
has cited/ 7 * 

In ihc above citation from ihc Vedic Index, we have not only a satisfactory 
explanation of the nature of the early society in the Vedic days, but also a 
possible origin of Hr. Jaya swat's imaginary constitutional status of the send 
in ihe association of the vii with the sabha. samiti, and the send There 
is no doubt that in those times the division of society into four castes did 
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not exist ; and that the responsibility of defending the land and of pro- 
Letting the people was not die privilege of any one particular class. The 
latter duty devolved upon all—the learned members of die assembly (the 
Brahmans), die wealthy members of die assembly (the Maghavans)* the 
members of the nubility (the K^atras), and the rest of the people living in 
the rural areas (die viiah). In these circumstances, it cannot be understood 
how the '"constitutional status 11 of the send can he maintained. 

Conclusion. What# then, was the send? In the Vedic age. we may be 
permitted to repeat, there is hardly any trace of a regular army which later 
on came to be associated with the military class of the land. Professors Mac- 
done l J and Keith w r ereof the view that the "ww a denotes primarily a 'missile'* 
a sense found in the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda, and then a 'host', or 
aimy T which is its normal meaning 11 * 4 " It will be seen below, while dis¬ 
cussing one of the elements of the State, the army, that the concept of the 
fourfold army was a product of the later ages. Whatever may be our 
difficulty in ascertaining as to who exactly formed the lighting classes in the 
Vedic days, it seems evident that one section amongst them, the Kfatras, 
had gained predominance/ 7 * We have already mentioned above their 
superiority over the visafy* This being the case, one cannot understand 
on what grounds one could construe the constitutional importance of 
the send, especially w'hcn its very nature is uncertain. Perhaps Or. jayaswal 
was inclined to imagine that the snm was a body that was always ready for 
war, on Lhe strength of the word s&ngfama which, according to Professors 
Macdoncll and Keith„ is "the nvseinbh in peace and war", and is joined with 
the mmili in the AUuinm Vcdn.* JTf Their comment on the term sangrdituh 
used primarily in the sense of on "assembly is worth not icing. “We 
might see in this passage, aaid that cited in note 2 (Aihnrva Feda, iv.24-7), 
the technical name of liic village assemble as opposed to the larger assemblies 
of the people* hut there is no good warrant for doing Admitting 

that the terms jc?jj 5 and mniiti were coupled together in Lhe Vedic times, 
are we to infer that the people of the rural areas and of the villagers were 
in a state of perpetual martial readiness, that the* had a significance, ad¬ 
ministrative or constitutional, which marked them off from the rest of 
the people, and that they formed a class by themselves? If they were a 
"notioiMtt-anW, against whom were they constantly fighting? If it is 
argued that it was the Dasyus* who were their inveterate enemies, against 
whom they fought, is tliere valid ground for assuming that the rural and 
village people had a special constitutional status different to the one 
enjoyed by the other sections of tile people? Since no satisfactory answers 
m these questions are found in the Vedic literature, the view that the send 
was a "iiatioii-m-anns” with some special significance of its own may be 
abandoned. And in order to completely demolish the theory of a '"nation- 
alarms", the reader may Further note that the economically prosperous 
condition of the villages (jprdma), mentioned below, altogether precludes 
any idea of a perpetual military contingency. 
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(if) The Viiah 

* 

There is no doubt that the bulk of the army was composed of the foot 
soldiers recruited mostly from the people in general- It is while under¬ 
standing the significance of the people in the aiidem sociopolitical set-up 
that we come across the term viiali or xni. This term appears in the Rig 
Veda in more than one sense. It meant a "settlement", or a "dwelling 0 , 
or a "subject ^ or a "people 0 , or a "sub-division of the people 1 '/" 1 

Professor Macdondl had earlier taken the word viiah in the sense of 
"districts V” but later on (along with Professor Keith) wrote thae "wii is 
an expression o£ somewhat: doubtful significance", And after enumerating 
its different meanings (which we have cited just above), the authors of the 
Vedit Index wrote that the meaning "a dwelling'' is adequate and probable, 
since ihc mol vil means "to enter", or "to settle"* But when used in 
relation to a prince^ it meant a "subject", as when the people of Trinu&kanda 
or of the Tristus are mentioned. They also opined that die term ttii 
appeared in a more special sense of a sub-division of the jana or the whole 
people, "This is, however, not coin mom for in must passages one or other of 
the senses given above is quite possible," They also doubted whether the 
viiah was a subdivision of the jana, and was to l>e considered as a local 
sub-division like :i canton, or whether it denoted blood relationship equi¬ 
valent to a class* 1 he relation of the rtlah to the grams or gofia was 
uncertain. The grouping of the vimh along with the saimndah or relative 
in n passage in the At harm l Vda/” is nut enough to draw am definite 
conclusion/ 14 Bui in an earlier context, white discussing the term jana, 
tliey stated: "It may be that fes sometimes represents in the older lexis 
what lasei was known as Gotra/' They concluded by saying that hi the 
Liter period the sense of vii was definitely restricted in some cases to denote 
the third of the classes of the Vedic polity, the people, nr clansmen* as 
opposed to the nobles (Ksatra, Kplriya) and the priests (Brahma, 
Brahmans)/ 18 

Professor Zimmer's view that the samiii included ail the people, primarily 
the mirth, the assembly of the people in which the king took part, has 
already been cited above* His theory in regard to the viiah may be stated 
thus: basing his statement on a passage in the Rig Veda (iL2G,S), he said 
that the people were divided into cantons (vilah), cantons into joint 
families or clans, or village comm uni lies (grama, vrijnnn). and these again 
into single families. He thought that the later four divisions of society are 
reflected in the jana, viiah, janman. mid put fa or sons, and that each village 
Community was originally founded on relationship/” Professor Zimmer, 
however, admitted that neither grama nor rrijann had the special meaning 
of a subdivision of the viiah when used for war, both words only denoting 
generally an armed host/ 17 

The above theory has been questioned by the authors of she Vedk Index, 
who maintain "it is very doubtful whether this precise division of the 
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people can be pressed", although they agree to the view dial the division 
of the jii tui into several viiahs may be regarded as probable, for ii is 
supported bv die evidence of another passage of the Hig Veda (xMA). 
which mentions the viitifta as a unit of the fighting m«n ■'* fiut wh;U 
ilcluiitclv violates the theory of Professor Zimmer is the Tact that ill the 
Rig Veda, there is a dear contrast between the vtialt and the joiM, 1 '** 

We have, therefore, to seek chew here for a plausible explanation of the 
term visa)}, since its association with the jam does not help us. The sug¬ 
gestion that die term vtiah definitely denotes in some cases die third of the 
classes comprising the people as opposed to the nobles, made by Professors 
Macdundl and Keith, is not quite in agreement with another suggestion of 
theirs that that term may be interpreted to mean the peasantry, which they 
made on the basis of the later literature comprising the Bmhtnatfas and 
die Snmhiieis.* 1 * These works, no doubt, refer to die strife between the 
viiah and the Ksatriyas. But this does not help us to postulate any theory 
as to the nature of the former. For the Bvahmatuts also declare that the 
nobility came out of the i/tiah, Thus, in (he Satupaiha Biahnuttja ■ And 
milk Is the nobility {chieftains), and sum-liquor the peasantry (clan); die 
milk he purities after purifying the nubility from out of the peasantry, for 
the nobility is produced from out of the peasantry- The viiah ate 
given here the same importance as Lite highest class, since in a later context 
in the same work, it is stated that 'he (Hie Adhvaryu) thus produces the 
tCsaira from out of die Brahman, for from out of the priesthood the nobility 

is produced—the liery spirit and energy.'“ l The importance given 

to the iwii is further proved by the statement that both they and die 
Ksatriyas were interconnected- The entire passage, as given by Professor 
tggelmg. is worth citing: 

Verily, tlie cups of milk arc the nobility {chieftains), ami die cups of 
*ura-liquur arc die peasantry (t Ian): thus, were he {the priest or Adhvaryu) 
to draw (the cups) without interlinking diem, he would detach the 
peasantry from the nobility, and the nobility front the peasantry, and 
WU uld cause confusion between the higher and lower, and a failure of 
the sacrifice. He draws them so as to be inter-linked, and thereby com¬ 
bines the peasantry With the nubility, and the nobility with the peasantry, 
for the prevention of confusion between the higher and lower, and for 
the success of the sacrifice, 1,13 

The above passage seems to run counter to the theory that there was 
always strife between the vtsali {which term Professor Eggcling has translated 
in the above passage and elsewhere as peasantry or clans) and ilie Ksatriyas, 
concerning which there is certainty evidence in the Satapatha lirahmanu 
cited above- It scents more reasonable to suppose that the term viia}} was 
used in the Satapatha Btfhmaiftt in a general manner to represent not 
only die peasanlrv but all those who lived by trade as well, that is. the 
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viiah seem to have possessed, a large element of the wealthier classes whose 
riches might have been responsible for the jealousy of the Ksatriyas. At 
any rate, the dear distinction between Lhe priesthood, as represented by 
the brahmans, the nobility as represented by the Ksatriyas, and die people, 
3 $ represented by die viiafy in die same Brdhmaiia t m proves that the viiah 
formed the third indispensable clement in die realm, the first and die second 
being cumposed of the priesthood and the nobility respectively. This was 
evidently the position of the three strata of society in the later times of 
the Bfahmaqas, 

Connotation of the ~lerm /ana. but in the earlier Vcdic days, the exact 
status of the viiah, as stated above, is not very dear. There is no evidence 
to show that that term was used for a clan. This will be dear when we 
note two diings—the contrast between the viiah and the jana as given in 
die jRjg Veda mentioned above, and die connotation of die term jana. The 
latter term was used for a dan or tribe, as in die case of I'anrajaftSii or the 
hve tribes, referred to frequently in the Rig Veda, and die Vadooajanah or 
die tribes of the \adus, etc. 1 he term jana was also used collectively for 
die people, as in the case of the \ddavdh, or die Yiidavn people, or the 
It ham ta jana. or the Bharala people, or when the king was described as die 
protector (gopa) of the people (jdnaiya). Professors Macdonell and Keith, 
whu have given these instances of the use of the Lcrm jana, are not inclined 
to agree with the theory 1 ol Professor Hopkins that jana in diese cases, 
especially in that of the Bharat as, meant a clan or a horde (g rdirta), as dis¬ 
tinguished from the people. They admit that the Bharoias are called 
gai/ynn grfimdh, "a horde eager for booty", in the Ilig Veda. (iii.SSJ |) but, 
according to them, grama in this ease is "merely a general application”.** 4 
They have suggested in a later context dial the vtiafy may be considered 
as the equivalent of the curia, die jana being that of the tribus, and die 
gotra that of the gem of the later Europeans. Notwithstanding these sug¬ 
gestions, one cannot help accepting their own view that "the confusion is 
increased by die vagueness of the sense of both Qrdma and Vis"*™ 

Concerning the jana, die authors of the Vcdie Index affirm that "die 
tea! elements in die state are die Gotra and the Jana, just as ultimately 
the gens and tribus, ... are alone important",*"* but to judge ihe past 
from die standpoint of the remnants of a very' distant future, and of lands 
where die socio-political environment was different to the one prevailing 
in ancient fndia in the Vedic days, is hardly the proper way of assessing 
the nature and importance of the institutions of this country. In this 
connection it is interesting to observe that the term janata which occurs 
frequently in the later Samhitas and the Rohmanas. denoted according to 
Professors Macdotiell and Keith, "the people as a community, or as a reli- 
gious unit".** 1 This is unconvincing, for \[ janata meant the people as a 
community, how was it different from the viiah or the jana} And if it 
meant a religious unit, what exactly was its significance? The learned 
authors of die Vedic Index do not enlighten us on these points 
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An allied term janapada has already been dealt with in connection with 
the people in general above. 

Conclusion. From the conflicting statements of scholars relating to the 
terms jana t viiah* vidalha, and even sabha incurring in the early 

Vcdie and later Samhita and Btahmana literature, we may conclude that 
those terms are so obscure as not to help us to arrive with certainty at their 
exact connotation. One thing Is certain that. in the case of sonic terms 
like zrisah and the uidatha, they disappeared even in early ti mm*™ the 
samtii sharing their Fate some lime after. While others like the jana t 
gmim, sabha f and parhad survived the impact of Time, although in doing 
so they underwent some change in their connotation. This is evident when, 
lor Instance, wc read Pa ij ini's Grammar and Kauti!ya*s Arlhaiaslra. The 
terms samtti, vidatha . and vhah seem to have disappeared by Pfmiiii's time 
(seventh century b.c.}. while only sabM. mhhrya y and sabhya are met with 
in his work. His use of the term sabha in sabha rajarnanujya punm seems 
more appropriate to an assembly of ministers and courtiers, rather than 
to that of learned men, as suggested by Dr, Agiawala." 1 This assumption 
is supported by the fact that Pan ini. in the same sutra (114,23), mentions 
the rajasabha as one of the buildings in the capital, 1 ®* where evidently the 
royal advisers rather than learned men assembled. Further, Panini distin¬ 
guishes the rfijasabha from the parimd in the same jwtra, 1 * 1 thercbv sug¬ 
gesting that we have to const me the former term as referring more to 
governmental rather than to academic or learned matters. The Vedie term 
sahheya. meaning "worthy of an assembly", as Dr. Agravala affirms, became 
sabhya in Pan ini (sabhayam sa dhuh sabhyafy)** 7 Dr. Agrawala, who had 
earlier identified the sabha with the parisad, repeats it when he states later 
on that the ministerial council was parisad, and that she larger body was 
called sabha*** 

Fari$ad in Panini* The linking up of the parisad with the sabha which 
is thus done by Dr. Agrawala may be traced to the use of the word parisad 
by Panin! and by Kautilya, Pan ini gives three kinds of pari sad —the purely 
learned type which was composed of specialists "within the Glia ran a whose 
function was to fix the Sakha text to be adopted by the Chanina with 
special reference to its phonetics I and grammatical forms". Pan ini refers 
to the Carana-parhad in his work (patradhvaryu pnrisadas-ca)™* That this 
type of a parijad was essentially of an academic type is proved by the 
statement in the Gobhila Grihya SUtra that the acarya (or professor) along 
with his academy (j aparisataka acarya) greeted the student on the latter's 
first admission,” 1 

The second use of the term fmrimd by Panini refers to more of an ordinary 
stxriocultural type, as In parisadya which evidently means a member of a 
parisad (parisadam samavaiti) *** 

The third kind of parted in Panini is given thii%~parisadadvab raja 
which Dr, Agrawala has interpreted to mean M a king governing with his 
council of minister*", that is, as an administrative body. Dl Agrawala 
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further states that Pin mil am of the word in die sense of ones 

being eligible (sarfAti) fur membership of a parisad (pnrtsado nyah) is to 
be taken in the sense of a parisad's being an administrative body {rajoh-krjy- 
osuti-parisadoi/alasca )** f His conclusion that ^originally the parisad began 
as a buclj ol scholars inside the Vedic .schools'V 1 " 8 appears to be correct* and 
may be supplemented by saying that die scope id the pnri$ad t which was res- 
trie ltd generally to the assemblies uf learned men in die earlier da>s r came 
to be widened in the days of Kautilya so as also to include expert* in the 
theory and practice of government. Before passing on to Kautiiya. it may 
be added here that the use of the term ptuiwtL in the administrative sense 
was coiuimied by the Buddhists, who called it pamd,*** 

Kauttlyrt on Parimd. Kautiiya mentions the parifad on many occasions 
but his theory of the pnrisnd is best given in comieuiuii with the council 
of ml nbtere which we have described alxive, while dealing with the com- 
position of the nil rusted a) assembly {maniripanMid). Kan lily a, as we have 
noted earlier, uses die technical term pansad here in a slightly different 
sense to what it was used by Mams, and also as understood by Panin \ f when 
he writes of the king's being surrounded by his assembly of ministers, while 
receiving his envoys {mantripari^add sdmania duiam ),*■■ It is interesting 
to observe that Kautiiya 1 * concept of the pansad was different to the one 
relating to the mhha r as is evident from the statement: ‘'Classmate spies 
farmed as applying factions shall cany on disputation* in places of pil¬ 
grimages* in assemblies, in houses, corporations, and amidst congregations 
uf [Ji r nple r (sri frino dvandimh-tjvifia-mhhE-iaUl-pugti-Mimai vl ye$u x dvndft m 
kuryuh )*“ 

Pfigft, The three terms- used by Kaufilva in die above passage are all 
found in Pan Ini— mhha m puga T and mmavayti. I he sahhu has already been 
disposed of above- Pftgn is mentioned by Panin i as one of the kinds of 
ayudhnpirim or corporations living by the piofession of anus. The pugin 
were organized under their grdmani. According to Or. Agraw r ala. the pHgo 
was le*s developed than an dyudhapvi stinghn hut better organized than 
:t urafa, Me writes that the png® was organized into some form of a 
sanghn government : and dial Paiuni mentions puga along with xanghn 
in connection with a quorum, the member whose presence gave complete¬ 
ness to the pftgn being mentioned as pugatithn {pftgnsya pumah). 
We may agree with the same learned scholar when he asserts that there 
were two kinds of piigas —those governed by the elders (pugdnrlnyo 9 
grdmani purvaf), and those consisting of vnuths {kumSra pUgm)* 1 * 

This happy distinction between the pugm composed of the vriddfnu 
and of the ytivam in Pan ini’s work* which ilr + Agrawala has dearly 
brought about, helps ns to understand a little but interesting detail in 
Kautiiya which Br. Agrawala has already referred in in the same connec¬ 
tion* It is when Kautiiya mentions the sanghmmtkyas as well as kumorak&a 
distinctly existing as sangfm organizations. 111 While explaining how r 
dissensions are caused with particular reference to corporations, whose 
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help was better than that ol an army or friend or profits (sanghaiabho 
daiidamitralabhdndm uttamah), Kautilya gives the names of two classes 
of corporations which have figured earlier in this work. These were the 
corporations of warriors (kwtriyaiTeni), like those of Kliubhop* Surastia* 
and other countries which lived by agriculture, trade, and wielding 
weapons; and those of the Lichchhavikas, Vrijaka, Mallaka, iMadrnka, 
Kukkura. Kuril, Pancala, and others, which lived by the title of raja. 
Then Kautilya continues to state: "Fiery spies may occasion quarrel 
among the elderly leaders of the corporations by praising youthful leaders 
in taverns and theatres , . (veialaundikem va prati{omapra$amiabh Ijlj 
mngha-m uk hya m mi u syaf i ii m fthsmh katahi n - it ft pa day ey u h), 11 * The use 
of the singular (.wngAtfmuAfiytf) and of the plural {kumdraknn) while referr¬ 
ing to the elderly and youthful leaders of the corporation, suggests that in 
ihe age of Kautilya the corporations had either singular or plural executive 
heads over them/ 1 * 

SamavUya. The term used for congregations of people by Kautilya was 
lamavaya. It is interesting to note that Panini also refers to assemblies of 
people under the general name of samavdya.** 7 

Conclusion, Three points arc clear from the study of some of the terms 
like parisad, pfign * and samavaya made above. Firstly, the term paristtd, 
which was confined originally in the Vedic days only to a congregation or 
assembly of learned men, seems to have been used in a wider sense of a 
council nr assembly of ministers by the time of Panini. With Kautilya 
the term jmrhad ceases tn have its Vedic significance ; it simply assumes a 
sort of an administrative importance. Secondly, the two other terms, puga 
and samavaya, do not figure in the Vedic age. The question arises: How 
and when did these words come into vogue? To this question there is 
no answer. And, thirdly, the fact that some of the terms, like those 
mentioned above, are used in an almost identical sense boih by Panini and 
Kautilya. is of much significance in understanding the relative position of 
the two great authors. Pan ini's use of the terms is. on the whole, simpler ; 
while that of Kautilya is what may be called political or administrative* 
thereby suggesting that in the earlier days of the author of the celebrated 
Grammar* the sodo-po! ideal conditions were less developed than those of 
the author of the ArthaJdsira. 

{/) The Village qt the Grama 
(!) Antiquity of the Village 

The village has been the mainstay of rural India throughout the centuries. 
The term for a village was the gr&ma which is an immemorial unit. Along 
with it may he grouped the k^etra and ursara which from [he Rig Vedic 
lime denoted plough land. The fields or ksetra were carefully measured, 
according to the Rig Veda ; while there is also reference to manure in the 
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Atharva Veda ™ Intent cultivation by means of Irrigation is mentioned 
in the Rig Veda and the Atharm Veda™ 

Ownership of land was on individual basis, there being no evidence of 
communal or joint ownership cl land or of communal cultivation in the 
Vcdle days.* 3 * Professors Macdcmell and Keith affirm that the careful 
measuring of the fields (foefra) points "dearly to individual ownership in 
land lor the plough, a conclusion supported by the reference of Apala, in 
a hymn of the Rag Veda* to her father's field (unwra), which is put on the 
same level as his head of hair as a personal possession". The terms 
“winning fields 0 (unwra-sa, unwrapt w kxetra-sa) and “lord of fields 0 (urvara- 
pati) used for a god. according to the same authorities, are a further 
evidence in support oE the same conclusion. The fact that in the Cdndogya 
Upani.md fields and houses (dyatandni) are described as wealth/ 11 further 
substantiates Lhc above conclusion in regard to the individual ownership 
of land. But in the SaiapaiJw Brahmana* the bestowing of land as a fee 
to priests is mentioned with reproof, thereby suggesting that “land was 
no doubt even then a very special kind of property, not lightly to be given 
away or parted with 0 . The passage in question is as follows: “It was 
Kaiyapa who officiated in Ins sacrifice, and it was concerning this that the 
Earth also sang die stanza—“No mortal must give me away ; thou w*ui 
foolish. ViSvakanuan Bhauvana; she (the earth) will sink into the midst 
of water ; vain is this thy promise unto Kaiyapa'."* 11 

The term grama occurs frequently in the Rig Veda meaning a village/ 1 * 
The villages were connected with roads as is proved by the In I lowing 
passage in the Satapaiha Brahmana: 

Were he (Prajapati) to complete (the sacrifice) with tame ones (beasts), 
the roads would run together, the village boundaries of two villages 
would he contiguous* and no ogres, man-tigers, thieves, murderers, and 
robbers would come to he in ibe forests. By (so doing) with wild (beasts), 
the roads would run as under, the village boundaries of tw r o villages 
would he for as under, and there would come to be ogres, man-tigcrs H 
thieves, murderers, and robbers in the forests/ 14 

From ibis passage it is not only evident that villages were connected 
by roads, as stated above, but that villages w>ere contiguous; that there 
were antisocial elements like thieves, murderers, and robbers ; that them 
was the danger of animals like ogre* (by which is meant, as Professor 
EggeTing says, bears, according to the commentator Hansvamln) l and 
that the village mads would be blocked hy these dangers. We may presume 
that if thieves and robbers took shelter in the Forests adjoining the villages, 
it meant that there was sufficient wealth in the villages to attract them 
This suggest* the material prosperity of the villages. 
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(fj) Importance of the Village 

Without going further into the question of the ancient Indian villages, 111 
we may study their importance under the following heads: the village 
as an economic centre; the village as a political centre ; and the village 
as a judicial centre. 

The Village as an Economic Centre. Mention has already been made 
above that land was held individually in the Vedic times; and that it 
could not lightly be given away as a gift to priests. Opinion is divided 
as to whether the villages were held by clans or by families. Prolessor 
Zimmer had maintained that the grama was a clan, standing between the 
family and the tribe which according to him, was the viiaii, 111 Professor 
Hopkins disagreed with this view by pointing out that Professor Zimmer 
was inaccurate in identifying the tribe with the vtsah, since a dan 
was a subdivision below the tribe or jams.” - Professor Macdunnell and 
Keith were of the view that the grama was perhaps to be regarded "more 
correctly as an aggregate of several families, not necessarily forming a 
clan, hut only a part of a clan (Vis)) as is often the case at the present 
day.* 1 * The expression grama-knma ("desirous of a village"), occurring 
in the later Sur/i hilar, has given rise to some speculation as to whether or 
not it refers to the bestowing of land by the king on his favourites or 
whether it refers to the granting of regalia, as in the later lcutonic 
times, 1 ” The occurrence of that phrase may as well be taken to mean 
that those other than the villagers themselves, were anxious to possess 
lands in a village. It need not be interpreted to mean, as the learned 
authors of the VeAic Index have averred, that such grants of land b) the 
king depressed the actual cultivators and turned them into tenants. 1311 If 
we agree with them that the communal ownership of land did not exist 
in the ancient times, then, it is clear that there were some who were owners 
of land, and others, who were merely tenants. There is no evidence to 
prove that every owner of land was necessarily a tenant. In fact the 
learned authors themselves admit that the village included amongst its 
various members the cultivating owners, 1 ” which proves that these laLtcr 
were not the same as tenants. 

The material prosperity of the villages is proved by the cattle, horses, 
and other domestic animals which the villagers possessed, by die wealthy 
men who lived in the villages, and by the grains which were stored in 
the villages. 11 * Wealth is the result of peace ' anti the peace that pre¬ 
vailed in the villages is suggested in the statement of the /<ig Veda that 
in the evening the cattle regularly returned to the villages from the 
forests. 1 ” The existence of large villages (mahagrdmah). mentioned in the 
Jetminfya L’panisad BrEhmaneS** further proves that prosperous villages 
of large dimensions existed in the early times. The evidence relating to 
the material prosperity of the villages should dispel the doubts in 
regard to the alleged perpetual fear of war which the champion of 
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ihc “n a don-in-arms" theory has advocated, and which we have discussed 
above. 

The Village as a Political Unit. Professors Macdonell and Keith affinn 
that the village “can hardly be said to have been a political unit". 4 * 4 If 
iij the expression political unit" is meant an administrative unit, it mas 
be doubted whether dicir opinion is correct. Firstly, if the village were 
not an administrative unit, it cannot be understood why, as the learned 
authors themselves admit, the king's share in the village' is referred to so 
early as in die days of die Atharva Veda.* 3 * Further, the careful measur¬ 
ing of the fields and of the village boundaries, both of which are proved 
by the references given earlier, would have no significance if the villages 
were not administrative units. Both could have been done only by “n 
authority higher than that of the villagers themselves. The king's share 
in the villages, however, strongly belies the assumption of the ownership 
of a whole village by the villagers themselves. Moreover, if, as the learned 
authors of the Vedie Index also themselves admit, the head or leader of the 
village, the gramam, who is met with in the Rig Veda and in the later 
Semhitm and die Brahmaqas** : was ranked, as in the following passage 
in the Salapatha Brnitmatia, widi the charioteers, as one of the ralnins 
or jewels of the nova] establishment, then it is evident that the gidtitani 
was cither a popularly elected, or self-sty led, official, or an officer of die 
king. The passage in the Satapatha Bhahntana is the following: ‘The 
SQta, or the Governor, hands it (the sacrificial wooden swords to die 
Gram an! (village headman). With India's thunder bolt: (therewith serve 
me!' Thereby the SQta or the Governor, makes the headman to be 
wealthier than himself."- Here the statement “makes the headman to 
be wealthier than himself" has to be studied along with the previous 
Statement in the same context in which we are informed that when the 
Brahman, by means of the thunderbolt, made die king to be weaker than 
himself, "indeed, die king who is weaker than a brahman, is stronger 
dian Ins enem.es: thereby he (the Brahman) mates him .the tine) 
stronger than his enemies".- On the strength of this assertion it mttt 
be said that the suia t by handing over India's thunderbolt to [he erdmani 
made the latter stronger than the gramanT* enemies. This passage is 
enough to prove that the gramanl was not only of the same status and 
unportance as the suta or governor, as Professor Eggthng calls him-an 
official who is described m the Ved,c l n de * as a charioteer! »'_but of 
sufficient importance in the hierarchy of State officials appointed tre the 
king. Professor Macdonell s and Keith's opinion is in support of this 
assumption. “The Gram's connexion w4 the roya, ^0 sis to 
fmrnt to h's basing been a nominee of the king rathe, than a popularly 
elected officer. But the same authorities maintain that the post I„av have 
l^en sometimes hereditary, and sometimes nominated, or elective there 
being no evidence in this regard/ 41 

And, finally, since the grdmam was often connected with the senSm. or 
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the royal general—who was one of die retains of the king 11 '—it follow* 
dial he was reckoned as one of die Stale officials, Whether he had only 
military power*, as Professor Zimmer maintained, 14 ’ or both civil and 
military powers as head of die village, a* Professors MacdondL and Keith 
affirmed, 144 it is clear that he exercised executive powers on behalf of the 
king. VVc shall sec below that die village continued to be an administrative 
li uii in die later days of the lawgiver Manu and of kautilya. 

The Village as a Judicial Unit. If the gramyovadin was the village judge, 
as is mentioned in the Vajur Veda, and had a sabhd or an advisory council 
of his own, as is given In the Matt my am Samhita, il ' it means dm we have 
to look upon the village as a unit of the judicial administration of die 
country. The term Sat a pat i, occurring in the Samhifa and Brahman a 
literature, 441 has been understood to mean "Lord* of a Hundred Villages , 
by Professors Macdonell and Keith, rather than to mean "Lord of the 
Hundred Gods", as was done by the cutnitieniator on the Taitthiya 
IlrShmana The designation ol "Lord of a Hundred Villages”, we may 
note by the way, occurs in the later work of tlic lawgiver Manu, which will 
be cited at once below', We may. therefore, agree to die view of die authors 
of the Vettie Index that die Satapati was probably a judicial official with 
the dudes of a revenue collector. 141 The existence of this dignitary only 
adds to die arguments given above that the village was an administrative 
unit under the king. 

(ill) The Village in the Later Ages: In the Manusrnpti 

The control of the State over the village continued tu be maintained in 
the later days of the Manusmriti in which the king is enjoined to place a 
company of soldiers, commanded by a trusted official, iti the midst of two, 
five, or hundreds of villages. The king was likewise to appoint over each 
village a lord, as well as lords of ten villages, lords of tweiUy, lords oE a 
hundred, and lords of a thousand villages. And Likewise in each town a 
royal superintendent or all aflairs was appointed by the king. We have 
seen above how closely these State officials of the rural areas were bound to 
the centre, and how the king appointed a minister to look alter these officials. 
The village heat I men were called gramikas or grdmanis in the days of 
Manu. 114 The ancient Vcdic concept of a Satapati, therefore, seems to have 
continued in the later times, when Manu improved upon it by introducing 
the idea of lords of a thousand villages. 

In Pdnini , Tlic grama continued to figure in the Grammar of Plniiii in 
which a collection of village* was called grdmatd'^ Cultivated lands con¬ 
tinued to lie called ksetra. The iakfan or carpenter in the village, men¬ 
tioned in the Rig Veda and in later literature," 1 figures also in l’anini. 
where he is called grit ma-taksa. “* But in regard to the use of the term 
grdmani, Panini used it in connection with one kind of the corporations 
we have mentioned earlier, the pQga corporation. He would style the 
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gramaut constitution of the p&gasS 13 These grdmani constitutions of 
warlike people are supposed to be the same which appear in die Maha- 
bh&rata under the name of gramamym living on the hanks ul die Indus, 
and as having ottered still opposition to .\akuia in his western campaigns.'* 4 
1 he above shows that tac meaning of grdmani since the days of 
Maim and earlier, had changed to connote leaders of warlike com¬ 
munities. 

hi hatifilya. When we reach die age of Kautilya, we find greater import¬ 
ance given to the villages than ever before. We had an occasion of men¬ 
tioning how in regard to boundary disputes between two villages, neigh¬ 
bours or ciders of live or twenty villages were to investigate the cases oil die 
evidence to be furnished from natural or artiJicial boundary' marks 
{iinidvivddam gramayofy uLhayoli sdmantfy pahcagrdnii t iaiagrdim vd), 
ihcii. again, in the same context later on we are miorined that disputes 
concerning fields shall be decided by die elders of the neighbourhood or 
of die village (fqetTavivadam sdmanta-gTdtna-VTuldhdh kuryuft)*** ft is 
thu^ clear that Kaujilya had dispensed with the use of the word griinimti, 
while referring to die elders or leaders of the villages. He seems to have 
replaced it by the term samanta and grdtnavridd&h. He likewise does 
not use the word grdtnatS for a collection of villages but calls it granmkutam, 
and its superintendent, granutkata-adkyahja”* 

Whether wc study the condition of die villages as depicted in die Ariha 
idstrn or in die Mamismfiti or even earlier in die age oi the Vcdic literature, 
it is clear that die king, as typifying the State, was greatly desirous of being 
in the closest touch with the people in the rural areas, and of bunging the 
villages under the central administration. A question that arises in this 
Connection is: W h\ was the monarch so eager to exercise control over the 
villages and to look after die welfare of the rural areas? A possible answer 
is that it was really in the villages and in the country areas dial there was. 
in the last resort, what might be called the general will, that is, the bulk of 
the people expressing their opinion in regard to certain grave questions ol 
the State like, for example, the removal of a wicked ruler or even an attack 
bv a foreign power. The proxmity of die ruler to the capital and die towns 
naturally laid them at his mercy; while the distance which separated the 
rural areas from the capital, and the difficulties which the ruler might 
have had in reaching them, gave them a peculiar position of advantage 
which the city and townfolt did not possess, in the final analysis it was 
undoubtedly the people in the country sides who were reckoned to lie of 
ultimate importance. This perhaps explains why even in die earlier days 
of die Satapatha Brdhmana. the headman of the village was considered 
to be of the same importance as the royal officials like the charioteer and the 
general. A study of this element of the State comprising the people creates 
the impression that, in spite of all the restrictions which die king placed 
on the people, he was more concerned with being on good terms with them 
rather than with the nobles of his own rank, who undoubtedly possessed 
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sufficient strength io coerce him, hut whose limited numbers placed them 
at a disadvantage when contrasted with the people of the towns and of 
the country sides (the pautajampiida of kauiiha) we have described 
above* 



CHAPTER V) 


THE ELEMENTS OF I HE STATE (Comd.) 


D. THE TERRITORY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The territory is the next imporinnt element in the State. In the descrip, 
tion of this element we shall see that, as in the case of Athens, the ancient 
Indian political thought was progressive. In an earlier context we had an 
occasion of mentioning the importance of the term rajya. We have also 
tit recall here the discussion that was made above, while instituting 3 com¬ 
parative study of the functions and end of the State in Aristotle and 
Kautiha, concerning the happiness of the largest number of the citizens 
winch was the ideal of the ancient Indian State. It was also remarked 
above that, according to Kau(ilya, the State was to be self-sufficient. Finally, 
we shnoid also recollect here the remarks made above in regard to the 
.State’s not being the growth of a day. All these- are essentially concerned 
with the major question of the territory of the State, 

2. THEORIES RE CARDING TERRITORY 

I wo different theories on this vital question have been propounded, These 
are by Professor Rnngasivami Aiyangar and by Dr. Kane, 


(a) Professor Itangasu’ami ,4 iy an gar's Theory 

Professor Aiyangar denies that the territory was an essential element of 
the State. After rightly stating that "in the most representative political 
thought of ancient India there is complete agreement on two matters viz 
nn the idea of what constitute the essential dements of the State and on 
the natural necessity for the State", he writes thus: "j n regard £o the 
former, it is usual for our political writers to group the characteristic 
features as seven, under the heads of Sovereign, Minister, People Fort 
Treasure, Army and Allies." And in support of this assertion, he cites the 
following statement of Kaurilva: ntf, 0 UmStya-janapadedurga-ko^danda- 
jmlrani-pTakjitayahJ* 1 

1m die above list of the element of the State as given by Kautilva, which 
we shall have to Comment upon again. Professor Aiyangar has interpreted 
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janapada in the sense of people ; and he has no place for territory in the 
constituent elements of the State, In a later context, the distinguished 
historian affirms that the idea of a fixed territory was the growth of the 
later times: and that it cannot be expected in the earlier writings. He 
writes thus: 

The conditions of later times should have somewhat reduced, in practice, 
the importance of one of the essentials according to the old definition of 
the State. In the epochs of wide popular and tribal movement repre¬ 
sented in the Vedic and Epic periods, it was of course not to be expected 
that the territorial aspect of the Slate should be grasped, or stressed, even 
if understood. Even in the days of Kailti]ya H Powers are referred to by 
the names of peoples and not by geographical limits, * . . It Ls p however, 
clear that in the epochs that followed the disruption of the Maurynn 
empire, when invasions and immigrations from outside followed one 
another in an unending procession* frequent unsettlemcnt oF the popula¬ 
tion and of the political boundaries became inevitable, and the State 

had to be thought of independently of a fixed territory. 

# 

Such conditions, according to the distinguished historian, persisted so 
late as die ninth century a.d. —the age of Lhe rise of the Gurjara Fratihara 
Empire. "Hence the statement that a definite territory commuted an essen¬ 
tial feature of the State, as an institution, has to be taken in the light of our 
history, more as an often-realized idea than as a permanent characteristic 
of all ancient Stales* " J “ 

From the above statements it is clear that Professor Aiyangar has looked 
at the problem of the territory from the standpoint of the later times : that 
in the Vedic days and in those of the Epics* there were w r idc popular and 
tribal movements ; that in those times, the people understood the idea of 
territory but did not either grasp or stress it; and that it was only in the 
post-Mauryan days, w r hen the country 5 was inundated with foreign invasions, 
that the "State hod in be thought of independently of a fixed territory". 

It is unfortunate that the eminent historian should have postulated the 
above assumptions none of which is tenable. That in the Vedic days the 
people certainly understood and grasped the concept of a fixed territory 
must have been apparent to the reader from the theories relating to the 
janapfidos made above. Further proof of the existence of the concept of 
territory in the Vedic days will be given below'. What Professor Aiyangar 
means hy the wide popular and tribal movements not only in the Vedic 
times but also in the days of the epics one fails to understand. It is not 
denied that in a vast country like Tndfo there were periodical movements 
of Lribcs- But this h not equal to saying that the people had no concept 
of territory as being one of the elements of the State. We shall see at once 
belnw r that Kauri I ya had a definite theory of territory which, because of its 
preciseness and comprehensiveness, is perhaps the best w r c have In the w'hole 
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rangt of undent political though i. The foreign invasions of the post-Maurvan 
times, no donbL shattered the frontiers of many a kingdom but this does nut 
mean that the idea of territory, as an element of the State, did not exist. Wt 
cannot help remarking that, in his evaluation of the theory of territory. 
Professor Aiyangar has had recourse to the very criterion which elsewhere he 
bad condemned as being erroneous. This is to judge the past from the 
happenings of the later times. While cdking his monumental work on 
Bliatta Laksnudhara’s Krityokatpataru, Rajudharmakatjda. Professor Aiyair 
gar enunciate ibis excellent criterion oi historical judgment; " , , . to read 
die present into the past is an admitted defect in historical writing, irapite 
of the essential unity of human nature, which makes it possible to presume 
ordinarily that the same historic causes will have the same reactions at all 
times and places, other things ?>eing equal/* 34 * According to his own 
standard, therefore, it would he incorrect to judge the political condition 
of the Vedic and epic times, on the basis of either the post-Mauryau or of 
the Gurjara-Pratthara times. 

(b) Dr. Kane's TIttory 

> 

Dr. Kune seems (o be of the opinion that ihe territory was a most important 
clement oT the State. He bases his view on the statement of the .-Igm 
PurSfia that Ihe territory is the most important clement of the State. 11 * 
Btti the evidence of the Agni Puratfa. a work of the later times, cannot be 
cited to prove the theory of territory as it existed in the ancient days. But 
that Dr. Kane is hesitant in ascribing; a theory of territory' even in the days 
of Kautilva is evident from his statement: ‘’it should be noted that neither 
Kautilya nor Raman dak a delines m/yfl," S1 ' We have to trace the concept 
of territorv from the Rig Vedic days which Dr, Kane certainly docs with 
his usual thoroughness. This eminent scholar’s view on territory will he 
mentioned presently. 

3, ANTIQUITY 1 OF THE CONCEPT OF TERRITORY' 

The term meaning territory occurs in the Rig Veda in the siatemcnt 

of Trasadasvu: “Mine is the kingdom on both sides (or in both spheres)" 
(mama dvita fast ram ksatryasya)*** Tile term definitely denoted “a king¬ 
dom" or "royal territory" in the Aikawa Veda and in the later Samhita 
literature. 1 ** Tn the A than* Veda, the earth is called mother, and is in¬ 
voked to impart to the roffm strength and energy. 111 Tn a famous benedic¬ 
tory passage in the Taittinya Samhita, one of the blessings invoked is the 
following: "May the king in this kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, 
and a great warrior! " s * 5 In the light of this positive evidence in the Vedic 
literature, it would be incorrect to maintain that the ancient Indians wen? 
unaware of the concept of territory. 

The supposition that there could ever have been a concept of kingdom 
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without territory is inconceivable, A mere collection of people has never 
formed a State unless they had a definite territory to claim as their own. 
Or, Kane rightly maintains: "The analysis of the dements and nature uf 
[he State led ancient Indian writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of 
people did not by itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must 
be people who live within certain definite geographical limits {rastray ^* 
U the ancient Indians had not possessed the concept of territory* as some 
imagine, it is impossible to explain the terms T&jyn t mmriaf, jaruab/raiinust# 
etCr, which have been discussed in die earlier pages of this book- Even the 
concept of junnpadti is unthinkable without a definite territory* 

4- CHARACTERISTICS 0 V TERRITORY tN THE 

MANUSMRtTI ' 

When we reach the age of the jW riwuswirfft* we find that there is an improve¬ 
ment on the earlier concept of territory in the sense that certain characteri¬ 
stics of the kingdom are mentioned in that work. Let him (the king) 
settle in a country which is open and has a dry climate* where grain is 
abundant, which h chiefly (inhabited) by Aryans, not subject to epidemic 
diseases (or similar troubles)- and pleasant, where the vassals are obedient, 
and his ow n (people easily) Bud their livelihood- air It may be argued that 
the above merely suggests the concept of a rajya but not that of a definite 
territory. This objection cannot be entertained because we cannot imagine 
an undefined kingdom being ruled over by a king. In this connection it is 
worth while to note that Manu'i injunctions that a king should strive to 
gain what he has not yet gained, and carefully preserve what he has 
gained, 318 clearly points to a definite territory over which the king ruled- 
In other words, the terms rdjyct and riiy/ra are inseparable terms. 

In Pdnini. In Pan ini's Grammar we have definitely the term rnjya given 
to a monarchical State* The concept of territory is indicated in the king s 
titles— $Ervahhauma f parthiva? and bhdpati* Feiritory was called fohnmt 
and pfithvi.*** Pan ini's concept was obviously of the simple type. 

In Kaufilyn., But that was not so with Kautilya. He does not talk in 
terms of Mann* who would have the larger part of the population made 
up of the Aryans, and who preferred an open country" with a dry climate 
in which grain was abundant. The growth in the concept of territory since 
the days of Maim is apparent in the comprehensive definition of a good 
country (janap&da-sumpai) given in the Arthasastm^ thus: 

Possessed of capital cities both in the centre and the extremities of the 
kingdom, productive of subsistence not only to its own people, but also 
to outsiders on invasions of calamities, repulsive to enemies, powerful 
enough to put down neighbouring kings, free from miry* rocky, uneven, 
and desert tracts, as well as from conspirators, tigers, wild beasts, and 
large tracts of wilderness, beautiful to look at* containing fertile lands. 
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mines. Umber, and elephant forests, and pasture grounds, artisiic, con¬ 
taining hidden passages, full of cattle, not depending upon rain for water, 
possessed of land and waterways, rich in various kinds of commercial 
articles, capable of bearing the burden of a vasL army and heavy taxation, 
inhabited by agriculturists of good and active character, full of intelligent 
masttrs and servants, and with a population noted for its loyalty and good 
character—these are the qualities of a good country.” 4 

h is difficult to conic across in ancient texts a more complete and compre¬ 
hensive definition of territory than the one given by KaujUya. The term 
janapada used here by him cannot be taken, as is done by Professor 
Aiyangar, 5 ' 1 in the sense of the people, since the numerous attributes men¬ 
tioned in the description agree only with the territory and the kingdom. 
This holds good of the opening sentence of the same book dealing with the 
elements of sovereignty (prakfitisampadak). 

If further proof is needed to show that Kauiiiya used the term janitpada 
in the sense of the kingdom or rSsfrt i, it is found in an earlier context in 
which one of the duties of die Collector-General is said to have been to 
divide the janapada into four districts (samafutrUS caturtha jamipadam 
vihhajya).'^ In an earlier context, he uses the term tasty a in connection 
widi the same duties of the same high official, in a manner to definitely 
that, according to him, die rasi ra was the same as janapada. Me 
relates thus: "The Collector-General shall attend to (the collection of 
revenue from) forts, country parts, mines, buildings, and gardens, forests, 
herds of cattle, and roads of ttaliic" {satnaharUa durgetm rdsiram kftanim 
return vanam vrijarh vaitikpatham ca-avek$eta). iT1 

Then, again, Kauuiya uses the term janapada in the sense of the kingdom 
or rostra when he states: “On all the four quarters of the boundaries of 
the kingdom, defensive fortifications against an enemy in war shall he 
constructed on grounds naturally best fitted for the purpose” (ctUurciisam 
jnnafmdante sampariiyikarh (leva kptam durgam karayet). fn die same 
context further on he states: “Of these, water and mountain fortifications 
arc best suited to defend populous centres ; and desert and forest fortifica¬ 
tions are habitations in wilderness” (tesdth mdiparvotadurgam janapada- 

raksoithanam dhanvanavanadurgamatamst(ianam)d' ! * 

No greater proof is needed to demonstrate the fact that Kamilva was 
aware of die concept of territory than the following statement: "In the 
opinion of Kautilya, no territory deserves the name of a kingdom or 
country unless it is full of people (no ki-ajarto janapada rajvam janapadarh 
va bhovali-iti Kauiiiyak ),"• 

And if still further proof is required to demolish the view that Kautilya 
had no clear idea of territory, we have the following passage in which he 
describes the extensive empire of his royal patron, thus; 

Country' means the earth; in it the thousand yojanos of the northern 
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portion of the country that stretches between the Himalayas and the 
ocean form the dominion of no insignificant emperor ; in it there are 
such varieties of land, a^ forests, villages, mountains, level plains, and 
uneven grounds (desah pfithim tasyam Himavdt-sumudrdnlaih-udlcjnam 
yvjajia whasrfrpd rim ana rh Gtinokcakravarl ikse t ra m). In such lands be 
should undertake such work as he considers to be conducive to his power 
and prosped ty. aTi 

Here we have in this passage not only the concept of a definite territory, 
bounded on the north by the Himalayas and on the south by the ocean, 
forming a Tajya or kingdom but a je-iicration of the nature of that country 
which was to be conducive to ihe might and prosperity of the monarch. In 
the light of these statements in the Arthai&sttu, it would be incorrect to 
maintain that Kautilya does not define a riijya ; and to affirm that we have 
to come to the post-Maury an times in order to find a territorial concept of 
the State.*™ In regard to the concept of territory. K.autilya had undoubtedly 
advanced on the concept nf Mann and the earlier writers/ T1 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE STATE {Conid.) 


E. FORTS 

I. ANTIQUITY OF FORTS 

In the elucidation of the elements of the State, we see, again, that Lite 
ancient Indian political thought was continuous. When we Erst come 
across Lhe term durga meaning a fort in the Rig Veda, it was used in the 
sense of a fort, or a stronghold. 1 * 4 It svas synonymous with pur, meaning 
a rampart, or fort, or stronghold, 1 hat even in the Vedic times there were 
tw'o kinds of forts is clear from the use of the terms ftrilhvT or broad, and 
urvT t or wide forts. Forts of sun-dried bricks or stone (aiinamayi) are men¬ 
tioned in the Rig Veda* That forts in the Rig Vedic days were of consider¬ 
able size is proved by the phrase "with a hundred walls" (satabhuji). Their 
self-sufficiency is suggested by the term "full of kind" (gomati) showing 
that forts were filled in with cattle, evidently to provide the defendants 
with fond in case of a prolonged siege. 41 * 

The siege of forts U alluded to in the Samhitas and Rrahmams. In the 
Satapatha Bmlimana. we have the following account of a siege: now the 
gods and the Asuras, both of them sprung from Prajapati, were contending 
against each other. The Asuras then built themselves castles in these 
worlds—an iron one in this world, a silver one in the air, and a golden one 
in the sky. The gods then prevailed. They besieged them by these sieges 
0 upasad) : and because they besieged ( upa-sad } them, therefore, received 
the name upasads. They clove the castles, and conquered these worlds. 
Hence they say: "A castle is conquered by siege”; for it is, indeed, hy 
beleaguering that one of these- human castles is taken. 141 

Although further proof is not available in regard to the nature of the 
three castles built by the Asuras, yet the fact that the castles are mentioned, 
and their conquest by beleaguering is likewise described, proves that we 
have to date the construction of castles to the age of the lirfihmanas. The 
explicit reference to one of them having belonged to men is a point that 
deserves special notice. At any rate the iron castle "in this world" scerro 
to have been a great improvement upon the Vedic castles which were 
probably built of sun-dried bricks, and which were guarded by palisades 
and a ditch. Since fire is said to have been used in these sieges in the Rig 
I the assumption is that the palisades were probably of wood. 
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2, THEORIES ABOUT FORTS 

Based on the literature of the Vedic days and after, scholars have pro¬ 
pounded three theories about forts which are the following: Professor 
Zimmer maintained that the palisades were no more than a hedge of thorns 
or a row of stakes ; that the pur may have been sometimes built within the 
limits of the villages; and that some of them like die i&radipur (autumnal 
forts) might have been built as a protection against autumnal floods. :,B ^ 

The first part of the above theory does not seem to have been probable, 
since, as noted just above, the evidence is more in favour of wooden palisades 
than in that of a hedge of thorns or even a row of stakes. There is nothing 
improbable in the pufs being built within the limits of villages, since a pur 
or a fort outside a village would have served no purpose. The suggestion 
in regard to the autumnal forts is not improbable. The authors of the 
Vcdu: Index, while repeating Professor Zimmer's view concerning the 
autumnal forts, affirm that they belonged to the Dasas ; and that such 
huts were probably occupied in autumn by ihe Dlsas against the Aryans.*” 
As to why the Dlsas should have occupied the autumnal forts only in 
autumn Is not dear: in fact, a migration from one type of forts to another 
based on the vagaries of the weather, is both unhistorical and unreasonable* 

Professors Pischel and Geldner considered the purs (towns) as having 
had wooden waits and ditches/** Thb is not unlikely when we remember 
that, even in comparatively later times, the great city of Pataliputra was 
built of timber. 5Bi 

Professors Macdonell and Keith have favoured I he following theory. They 
say that it would be a mistake to regard the forts with a hundred walls 
(iatahhuji) p, as permanently occupied fortified places like the fortresses of 
the mediaeval barony. They were probably places of refuge against attack, 
ramparts of hardened earth with palisades and a ditch (like Delhi)." The 
theory oF Professoix Pischel and Geldner is possible +p bitt hardly susceptible 
of proof'* On the whole* it is hardly likely that in early Vedic times city 
life was much developed^** 

Indian scholars have unfortunately nothing to say on the theories relating 
to forts. They either ignore this important element/** or merely mention 
the "fort commander"/** or simply state that the forts were meant for the 
safety of the king, the people, and the treasury, enumerating, however, the 
different kinds of forts/** 

Whatever may have been the exact nature of the ancient castles, it is 
clear that the Vedic people certainly had the concept of castles. To expect 
the ancient Indians to have possessed the idea of the mediaeval European 
ivpe is to penert history- The laier European analogy being useless in 
this regard, there is no point in saying that the castles mentioned in the 
ancient texts were merely places of refuge. If it is admitted that the forts 
in the Vedic davs possessed cattle, and that they were made of dried brick 
and stone, we have to imagine that they were subject to warfare and to long 
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periods of sieges. The theory that they were meant only as places of refuge 
cannot be sustained. 

3. PROGRESS IN THE CONCEPT Of F U It T 5 
(a) Jn the ManuSmfiti 

The necessity of framing definite rules for constructing forts stems to have 
been felt with the progress of Time. This will be evident from the Mrrnii- 
smriti which speaks of royal fortresses. The king was to build in the 
country, which has been described earlier, "a town making for his safety a 
fortress, protected by a desert, or a fortress built of (stone and) earth, or 
one protected by water and trees, or one (formed by an encampment of 
armed) men. or a bill-fort. Let him make every effort to secure a hill-fort, 
for amongst all those (fortresses mentioned) a hill-fort is distinguished by 
many superior qualities." Of these six kinds of fortresses, die first three 
□re said to be inhabited by wild beasts, animals living in holes, and 
ucquatic animals, the last three by monkeys, men. and gods respectively. 4,1 
In a later context Manu states that the king having duly settled his country, 
"and having buiJt forts in accordance with the Institutes”, should remove 
those dangerous men who are like thorns to his side. 4 ” As to when exactly 
the details about the forts came to be inserted in the dharmaidstras and the 
nitiidstms, we cannot make out 

(ii) After Manu and before Kautilya 

# 

Some progress seems to have been made after the times of Manu and before 
the age of the Rhmayaua. The latter work gives different kinds of forts 
and how they were equipped. They were well filled with food, grain, money, 
men, machinery, and water. There were four kinds of forts — those sur¬ 
rounded by sea or river, called nddeya* as in the case of Lanka ; those 
surrounded by hills with an entrance that was excavated like Siskind ha ; 
those surrounded by dense forests, again like Lanka ; and those which 
were surrounded by artificial defences of the type of ramparts, moats, etc,, 
like Ayodhya. Of all these Lanka was an ideal fortress, since it satisfied 
all conditions: it was protected by the sea, it was located on the top of 
the hill Trikuta, it was surrounded by dense forests, and it was protected 
by artificial defences. It was surrounded hy a deep moat in which 
were dreadful crocodiles; and it had four main gates on the four 
sides, each furnished with iron lx>lts, and guarded by steel Setaghnis. 

huge engines (Uupalayantm) for throwing stones arid arrows ni the 
enemy.* 11 
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(c) In Kautilya 

Some time after Manu, one of the predecessors of Kautilya called Fari^ara 
seems to have contributed to the history of forts. This is evident from 
the discussion of the various views relating to the Aggregate of the Cala¬ 
mities of the Elements of Sovereignty in Book VlIL Chapter I of the 
The discussion starts with the opinion of the unnamed 
teacher of Kautilya, who states that of the seven kinds of calamities, viz., 
the king in distress, the minister in distress, the people in distress, distress due 
to bad fortifications, financial distress, the army in distress, and an ally In 
distress—that which is mentioned first is more serious than the next one 
in the order of enumeration, Bharadavaja's opinion on the above follows 
in detail but there is no reference in it to forts at alt, thereby suggesting 
that, in the opinion of that political thinker, the problem of forts was 
not of much consequence, or perhaps, was included in that of the 
army to which Bharadvaja refers. Kaufilya replies to the objections of 
Bharadvaja, and although he, too, does nut mention forts at all, yet 
lie has much to say on forts after citing the opinion of VBalakya, Tim 
latter political thinker, too, does not mention forts. But Radiant, who 
follows, has the following to say: of the distress of the people and distress 
due to bad fortifications, the latter is a more serious evil, for it is in 
fortified towns that the treasury and the army are secured. The fortified 
towns are a secure place for the people ; they are a stronger power than 
the citizens or country people. And they are a powerful defensive instru¬ 
ment in times of danger for the king. 

Kaufilya T s objections to the above arguments of FaraJara are interesting. 
Forts, finance,. and Lhe army depend upon the people ; likewise buildings, 
trade, argicuhure, cattlorearing* bravery, stability, power, and abundance 
(of things). In all countries people do not generally reside on fortified 
mountains and islands owing to the absence of an expansive country. 
When a country consists purely of cultivators, troubles due to the absence 
of fortifications (are apparent) * while in a country which consists of war¬ 
like people, troubles that may appear arc due to the absence of (an 
expansive and cultivated) country.*** 

We may comment upon the above before passing on to the next part 
of Kautilya P s theory of fortifications which will be in reply to Raima's 
views. In the above passage, Kautilya appean, superficially, it may seem, 
to have rejected Paranara*s theory that had fortifications are a more 
serious evil than the distress of the people. But we shall see below that 
Kautilya will himself endorse the major contention of Fam^ara. Two 
new kinds of fortifications are mentioned by Kautilya in the above passage: 
those built on mountains and those on islands These do not seem to 
figure in earlier writings. Further, he clearly distinguishes between an 
agricultural people and a warlike people. The former will have troubles 
because of a want of fortifications while the latter, of a want of cultivated 
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territory. Thus did Kautilya link up what mighi be called agricultural 
economy with war economy. Incidentally, we may give some idea of what 
he meant by an expansive and cultivated country. The answer is given 
in the manner in which he distinguishes between cultivated lands* I he 
Jailer may suit for various kinds of agricultural operations ; but cultivated 
land h adapted for pasture lands, manufacture of merchandise, mercantile 
transactions of borrowing and tending, and as being attractive to rich 
merchants. 1 ** Kautilya seems to have made provision in ibis passage for an 
expansive economy that was to meet the progressive needs of a growing 
Empire. 

Taming next to Pi£una, we fmd chat that political thinker considered 
troubles arising from a want of finances more serious than those due to 
die absence of forts. The reasons were simple: the repairs of fortifica¬ 
tions, their maintenance, and their capture by means of intrigue—all these 
could be done only with the aid of wealth. 

it was now r , while rejecting Fauna's theory, that Kautilya accepts 
Fara^ara's view in regard to the importance of forts„ He now affirms 
that it is on the fort that the safety of the treasury' and the army depends; 
and that it is from the fort that secret war (intrigue), the control over one's 
partisans, the maintenance of the army* the reception of the allies, and the 
driving out of the enemies and She wild tribes are successfully carried out** 1 
Kautilya** theory of forts may be summarized thus: as between forts 
and the people, the latter were more important: while as between the 
fort and Lite treasury', it was the former that was more important. He 
would, therefore, in the last resort place reliance upon the people and the 
fort, and as between these,, be would prefer the people. As to why he 
would prefer the people as against the fort, he sap in another context 
thus: 

Which is better of the two, the tract of land with forts, or that which 
is thickly populated? The latter is better: for that which is thickly 
populated is a kingdom in all its senses. What can a depopulated 
country tike a barren cow he productive of? (durga-apaimya p unit a 
apddraya va hhumih ili purtisa^paimyd ireyasi pinumi*addhi rdjyarh 
afnmtsii gauh vatidhyczw him dahlia)*** 

While Kautilya repeats some of the ideas relating to the location of forts 
as given in the Mnmismriti, he has his own contribution to give to this 
side of the problem. We have already seen above the two kinds of Forts 
he has referred to—those on the mountains and those on the islands. To 
these may he added the follow- mg: forts on the plains and those in the centres 
of rivers. The mountain fort was better than that in the centre of a 
river, and the latter better than that on a plain . 1 * 1 The water fortifica¬ 
tion in Lhe middle of a river was called tiudaka ; one on the mountain, 
panaia ; a desert one, dhunvam* and a forest one, imnadurga, Then, 
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there was the fun on a plain surrounded by low ground. Of these forti¬ 
fications, the water and mountain fortification were best suited to defend 
popular centers ; while desert and forest fortifications were habitations in 
wildness (alavkthdnam). If Kauplyst's injunct to ns reflect in any way the 
ancient precept and practice in this matter, the fortifications, whether on 
mountains, in the centre of rivers, or in forests* were not meant as 
occasional places of refuge but for being permanently inhabited, as was 
the case with the later fortifications. This explains why they were calk'd 
sthdtmm (habitations) (Usdrh nadi-paTvaia-durgam jampaddr&Hftisihdmm 
dhattvana-i aitadurgam atavhthdna rii)/ w 

In the same connection Kami ha gives a very detailed and interesting 
description of the fortified capital (sf/idtuya) which was to be the seat of 
the royal treasury (-<a mu dtiya-sthanam sthdntya m). It was to have three 
ditches, ramparts, parapets, roads, towers* passage for exit T passage for the 
movement of troops, an entrance gate* turret, canals, pools, and defensive 
weapons including explosives (agnimmyoga), machines (y antra), etc.,—all 
of which are mentioned in detail by him. 1 ** In the next chapter he 
enumerates likewise with minute care the many types of buildings which 
were to be constructed inside the fort .* 51 We cannot help concluding that 
fUutilya s genius was fully alive to Lhc needs of constructing a great capital 
which eveu in its ruins seems to evoke wonder and admiration. In the 
following pages of this book we shall see to what extent Kautilya's injunc¬ 
tions in regard to the imperial capital were actually put into practice. 
From what has been stated above, it is dear Lhat he had definitely made 
much progress since the days of Manm In the light of all this, it would be 
incorrect to maintain with Professor Aiyangar that Kautilya attached "scant 
importance to forts (valueless in such great plains )"/* 3 

F. THE ARMY 

1. ANTIQUITY 

This element was essentially connected with forts, and, therefore, with the 
major question of defending the country against aggression. The man} 
references to wars in the Rig Veda*** indicate that the Vedic kings were 
as much intent on defending their territory as on carrying the war into 
the enemies" lands. In this connection we may recount Lhc discussion that 
was made above relating to the term send in order to understand the 
grow-th in the theory of the army. It was stated there that die idea of 
entrusting the duty of defending die country to a caste made up of 
warriors was a later one. The terms send-m and stnd pad occurring in die 
Rig f r eda r die S&mhitaSi and the Brdkmanos, prove that the office of a 
general was one of great antiquity/** These terms continued to be used 
in the same sense in the days of Pan ini and afterwards /* 1 
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2. I IS THE M A N U 5 At K I T I 

I iic earlier ideas of the army and of warfare seem to have undergone a 
change when we come to the age of the Manusinrii, which describes not 
only the duties of the Ksatriyas in the matter of carrying anus for striking 
and of throwing missiles,"" but opens a new chapter in the bistory of 
inter-state relations by advocating the theory of aggressive designs and of 
earning die war into the enemy’s territories. Maim states that l 'of him 
who is always ready to strike, the whole world is in awe* . . Not 

content with this he enunciates the theory of the Circle of States (rapt- 
mandala), and makes it incumbent upon the monarch to undertake an 
aggressive war. 4 ®* We Jose sight of this theory till we come to Kautilya, 
who will make it the corner-stone of hU foreign policy, 

3. IIISTOkr OF THIS COMPONENT PART'S OF THE ARMY 

Before we pass on to the concept or the army in Kautilya. we may briefly 
mention the progress in the history of the component pans of the army 
as well as of the kinds of army from the Vcdic times onward*. In those 
distant days, the chariot (AdsVj), the bow (dhanus), and the arrow (paraya) 
were the commonest forms of martial equipment 1 ® 1 There is nothing in 
the Vedie literature to denote that ihe Aryans had divided their army into 
the fourfold division, although there is undoubted proof of the existence 
of infantry (patti), chariots (rat/ia), and horse (asvaj in those limes. The 
horses were used for drawing chariots which were then greatly in 
fashion .® 10 Although the elephant is mentioned under the name of ibha, 
goyvt, HQgn vofaiitt, iitkltulunta, and iiasthi, yet its use in warfare is not 
apparent .* 11 The well-known fourfold division of the army (infantry, horse, 
chariots, and elephants) appears in the Manusmpti in which the different 
components are mentioned in various contexts .® 11 

4. IN PAN INI 

Some improvement upon the concept of the fourfold division of the army 
in the Manusmriti is seen in Pa Mini’s Grammar, which not only repeats 
the traditional divisions but mentions certain types of specialized branches 
like the corps of mounted soldiers (sadi), of camels (uftraiSdi), and of 
camels and mules (ustra-vemi), thereby suggesting that new units, unknown 
in the earlier days, were now being introduced in the Indian army. 1 ” 

S. IN THE EPICS 

A further picture of the component parts of the armv is available in Lire 
Ramayana which, of course, mentions the ancient fourfold division of the 
army {caturaAgabaiam, enturanga-sainyam ),*<* and in addition gives 
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different kinds of armies. These were the mitra-bala* or soldiers of the 
allies; atam-bata, or soldiers recruited from the forest and wild Uribes ; 
maulu-baia or hereditary soldiers (that is, those recruited and maintained 
by the State from tire warrior classes in the realm) ; bhptya-baia, or merce¬ 
nary soJdiers ; and, finally p dvisad-bala, or soldiers who had deserted from 
the enemy. 41 * These five kinds of armies were evidently improvements 
since the days of the AfamumriJi. 

The definite advance upon the earlier concept of the army is seen in the 
R a may ana in the description of those who, in addition to the actual 
combatants, formed a most essential part of the army. In modern 
language, they were the miners and sappers, that is, those who prepared 
the ground for the successful marching of the army. These were the 
bhiimi-pradc&a-jna* or scouts who knew the topography of the country ; 
ua rt md-ka rma-kovida, or road-makers ; margin, or lev tilers ■ durga-vicuraka, 
or surveyors of hills and mountains ; sulrakartnavisarada, or ground 
engineers; yuntmka, or hydraulic engineers; yantm-kavida T or engineers in 
charge of missiles (like eatapauks, etc,); hhan&ka, or diggers; sUmpati or 
architects and wheel wrights ; vriksadaLsaka, or wood cutters * vafdhaki t or 
carpenters ; kupakara t or diggers of wells ; karmdatika, or day labourers ; 
puru§a+ or gangmen ; vamiakarmakrit, or wickerware makers ; $tidhakam w 
or suppliers of water ; dryja, or inspectors and raksin, or guards. 414 I he 
dcpaiiment of the supply of food and commodities, or the commissariat, as 
it ivould be called in the modern times, is likewise described in detail/ 1 ’ 
The camp followers formed a world of lheir own in those da}*/ 1 " 

Notwithstanding ihe above detailed description of the army in the 
Ramdyana, it U doubtful whether in those days the rulers had a theory of 
aggressive warfare which we so clearly see in Kautilya* 1 his is not strange 
when it is realized that the gTeat war described in that epic was more of a 
defensive than of an offensive type. its objective was not to extend the 
i calm of the conqueror but to set right a great injustice done to all Woman¬ 
hood. Hence there was no occasion for the author of that epic to have 
dwrti at length on the theory of rdjamaadata which was so admirably 
suited to the needs of the times in which kautilya lived, and to the tempera 
meut of a uijlgiiu described by him. Jn the iMtmusmriti, no doubt, there 
was pictured already the portrait of an ambitious and aggressive monarch/ 1 " 

6. IN K A U T t L Y A 

Btn Kautilya's concept of a vijiglhi was of an advanced type. His idea of 
the different kinds of armies was unlike that of the earlier times. No 
doubt, he was careful to adhere to certain ancient precepts like the one 
which we have cited above from the Mamtsmpti r viz., that the king should 
datlv inspect the armed forces. But Kautiha Improved upon it by intro¬ 
ducing a new idea. While describing the king's routine daily duties, he 
states that the king, attired in military dress and having mounted on a horse. 
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or a chariot, or an elephant, shall go to see his army drawn up in military 
array,®*' The army which the king was thus to daily inspect was evidently 
the standing army which Kautilya calls the best aruiy, and which he 
describes thus: 

Coming down directly from lather and grand rather (of the king), ever 
strong, obedient, happy in keeping their sons and wives well contented, 
not averse to making a long sojourn, ever and everywhere invincible, 
endowed with the power of endurance, trained in lighting various kinds 
of battles, skilful in handling various forms of weapons, ready to share 
in the weal or woe of the king, and consequently iiol falling foul of 
him, and purely composed of soldiers or the Ksatriyu caste, is the* best 
army (daiidasa mpa f), wl 

In relying thus on the army composed entirely of the ft^aiiiyas, it 
appears els if Kautilya had in mind the time-honoured injunct ion of Many 
who, as we have seen earlier, had given the onerous duty of fighting and 
defending the country only to the Kjalriyas. 

h.au;j|ya accepted the five kinds of armies given in the Ramayana when 
he wrote thus about the lime for recruiting six different kinds of troops; 
the hereditary troops (maula), hired troops {bhpiya, bhritak), troops of 
corporations (irrni), troops belonging co an ally (mitra), troops belonging 
to an enemy (amilra, obviously deserters), and wild tribes {atav I baianam 
xamumddanakalah).* 1 '* It is in connection with the detailed description of 
every one of these six kinds of troops that we have what might be called lire 
theory of the army in Kautilya, 

Kaufilya’s Theory of the Army. Briefly stated, it is the following: 
Kautilya give's the precise occasions when the king was to lead die heredi¬ 
tary army, when the hired army was to be put into action, when the army 
of the corporations (which was a new kind of army that does riot figure in 
the Ramayana) was to he enlisted, when the army of the friend was to be 
recruited, when the army of the enemy (deserters) could be utilized, and 
when the wild tribes could be used in warfare. In this context, he defines 
a compact body of vast power thus; 

That army which is vast and is composed of various kinds of men and is 
so enthusiastic as to rise even without provision and wages for plunder 
when told or untold ; that which is capable of applying its own remedies 
against unfavourable rains; that which can he disbanded and which is 
invincible lor enemies: and that of which all the men arc of the same 
country, same caste, and same training, is (to be considered as) a compact 
body of vast power.* 31 r 


Me elucidates further his theory of the army when he Em dwells on the 
comparauve menu of the six kinds of armies, and then, comments on the 
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views of his unnamed teacher. Of the six kinds of armies, "that which U 
mentioned first Is belter tlian the one subsequently mentioned in the order 
of enumeration". He next gives reasons for this comparative estimate- The 
hereditary army is better than the hired army inasmuch as the former has 
its existence dependent upon that of its master, and is constantly drilled. 
That kind of hired army which is ever near, ready to rise quickly, and Is 
obedient, is belter than an army that is made up of soldiers from corpora' 
tions. The army of a corporation of soldiers, which is native* which lias 
the same end ill view as the king's, and which is actuated with similar 
feelings of rivalry, anger, and expectations of success and gain, is better than 
the army of a friend. "Even that corporation of soldiers which is further 
removed in place and time is, in virtue of its having the same end in view, 
better than the army of a friend. The army of an enemy under the leader* 
ship of an Arya is better than the army of wild tribes Both of them (the 
army of an enemy and of wild tribes) are anxious for plunder In the 
absence of plunder and under troubles, they prove as dangerous as a lurking 
snake," 

ffcauiilya next cites the opinion of his teacher only to reject it. His 
teacher had maintained that of the armies composed of Brahmans. Ksatrivas, 
Vaisyas, or ^udras, that which was mentioned first was, on account of its 
bravery, better to he enlisted than the subsequent one named in the order 
of enumeration. In rejecting this opinion. Eautilya stated that the enemy 
may win over to himself the army of the Brahmans by prostration. Hence 
the army of the Ksatrivas, trained in the an of wielding weapons, was 
better : or the army o£ the Vaiiyas or Sudras having great numerical 
strength was better, 11 ® 

Having thus laid down a definite theory of die army, it was only natural 
that he should have thought of a vast and well-organized military depart 
mrnt, U possessed a Superintendent of Armoury (ityiidhagarndhynkja )*' 1 * 
a Superintendent of Horses (ahfidhyakfa)* a Superintendent of Elephants 
(hasly&dhyaksa). a Superintendent of Chariots (rathMhyaha^ and a 
Superintendent of Infantry (patty adhynkm) r the manifold duties of all of 
whom are given in detail. It h in connection with the last two superin¬ 
tendents that Kaurilya describes the duties of the Commander -in-Chief 
(sfnlipatt). Kaurilya's practical sense is seen in one of the duties which he 
entrusts to the Commander-m-Chief : and that was that after having trained 
the entire army composed of ?he fourfold division (c/j/uratigdfrtf/tf), the 
Commanderdn-Chief was to become "so capable as to order either the 
advance or retreat of the army (a yoga may ogam ca k&rmasu)** 1 With the 
alternative privilege of retreating given to the Commanderdn'Chief, k is 
impossible to charge Kauri I ya with being a visionary.*” 

The huge military department in Kauttlya was meant for a great pur¬ 
pose—that of enabling Narrndra, on whose behalf he had written the hook, 
as we have remarked earlier, to become an ideal vijigliu. Hence almost 
half of the Arlhaiastra is taken up with the vital problem of sovereignty. 
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peace and exertion, sixfold policy, alliances, encampinent, war, marches, 
peace, enemies in the rear, attitude of a conquered king, and very many 
allied topics which arc analysed with such minuteness as to leave the impres¬ 
sion that their author was describing the state of affairs, not of an ideal 
kingdom, but of an empire which was ruled over by his royal master. In 
fact, in a work consisting of fifteen books, leaving aside the sections on the 
superintendents mentioned above, ten books (Books Vi VI, Vlf, V1H, fX. X, 
XI. XII, XIII, and XIV) deal exclusively with the complicated questions 
arising out of war and peace. 1 *' This by itself is the greatest tribute that 
could be paid to Kauiilva, who may be considered as the most vigorous 
advocate of the Forward Policy of ancient India. No political thinker 
before or after him has hart either the courage or the wide sweep to 
champion it, and to make it the fulcrum of the existence of the State. 

7. DEFECT IN THE KAUTILYAN WAR MACHINE 

We may not close this section without mentioning what may be legitimately 
considered as a shortcoming in the war machine of the Maury an times. 
It may be argued that in the ArthajifLftra there is no mention made of the 
navy. The criticism is not without justification when we observe that 
Kauiilva does not refer in detail to this vital side of the armed forces, at least, 
while describing the various kinds of the army, the military department, 
and the like. But it would not be correct to maintain that he had no idea 
of ships at all. Such a charge would be invalidated by the mention of the 
Superintendent of Ships (navadkyak.fa), whose duties are mentioned at 
length. Most of the duties of this high dignitary were directed to peaceful 
purposes like levying customs duties at the sea ports and port towns, etc. 
But that Kautilya was certainly aware of armed ships is proved by the 
passage in which he states: “Pirate ships (hitimika), vessels which are 
bound for the country of an enemy, as well as those which have violated 
the customs and rules in port towns shall be destroyed" (hithsrika ttirghd- 
layet amitravimyaUgafi panyapa f tanacari(ropaghatih&ica)V* This passage 
proves that there existed pirate ships in those days against whom the State 
took drastic action ; that ships earning contraband goods were liable to be 
seized and destroyed ; and that foreign ships that violated port laws were 
likewise destroyed. But no evidence is available in the ArthaiSstm about 
the utilization of ships in war. To what extern this was a defect in the 
State policy of the Mauryan times is a problem that is outside the scope 
of our work. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE STATE (Contd.) 
a PUBLIC FINANCE 

1. ANTIQUITY OF Ft) BUC FINANCE 

The theory of public finance in ancient India was intimately bound up 
with die theory of prelection which we have discussed in the earlier pages 
of this book. It is necessary to repeat here a few details mentioned above 
in order to get a clear idea concerning this problem. In the Vedit limes 
we see merely the beginnings of the theory of finance. This was hut 
natural because large kingdoms and empires, which alone give rise to 
problems of magnitude necessitating the growth of finance,, do not seem to 
have existed in the Vedie days. To the smaller kingdoms the question of 
raising revenue was naturally not one of complications. 

2. SOURCES OF PUBLIC FINANCE 
(a) Booty in War 

One of the sources of revenue H as booty in war The term ud-ajn occurring 
in the Mfiitrdynm Samhita, was taken by Professor Delbruck to mean the 
share of the booty taken by the king after winning a war (sangrdmam- 
jitvd)* u Professors MacdoneH and Keith were of the opinion that ud-dja 
and rtirSja were identical terms referring to booty in war.* 39 

(6) Bali 

In addition to this there was the offering covered by the term bait* a word 
which occurs frequently in the Rig Veda. Many theories have been given 
of tills difficult term. Professor Zimmer maintained that ball meant 
originally voluntary offerings- by the subjects/ 31 This interpretation was 
accepted by Professors Geld tier and Giaumann, who considered it as the 
equivalent of presents* gifts, and tribute/” But the authors of the Vedic 
Index, while referring to Professor Zimmers interpretation, altogether deny 
its accuracy. They say: 


There seems to be no ground whatever for this view. No doubt in origin 
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the prerogatives of monarchy were due to voluntary action on Lhe part 
of the iribL'iiiicn. but that the Vedie peoples, who were essentially a body 
of conquering invaders, were in this slate is most improbable, and the 
auiuide Vedic Indian to his gods was at least as compatible with 

tribute as with voluntary gifts.*” 

Professor Ghosha] interprets bait "as the exclusive designation of the 
lndo Aryan kings receipts from his subjects as well as from conquered 
kings, ... It is possible that bali was from the first of the nature of a 
customary' contribution pavable by the subjects, and not depending solely 
upon their free choice," 13 * 

Fiie abase deli nit ion does not help us to understand the exact nature of 
bali. since a compulsory levy or a volun tary contribution from the subjects— 
jf we arc to accept Professor Ghoslnil's view—could have hecn given on 
different occasions. Moreover, it is impossible that the ancient Indians 
made no distinction between contributions from their own subjects and 
those from the conquered peoples. We have, therefore, to find out whether 
the term bali had any oilier significance. 


The Jlatapatha Brakmana helps us to arrive at the correct nature of bait : 
Now when he (the Adhvarvu. nr sacrificing priest) offers in tile evening 
after sunset, he does so thinking, 'I will offer to the gods, of this life 
giving juicer we subsist on this which belongs to them 1 . And when he 
afterwards takes his evening meal, he eats what remains of the offering, 
and whereof the oblattvc portions (bali) have been distributed all round : 
for he who performs the Agnihotm eats only what remains of the offering! 

In a note on bali occurring in the above passage. Professor Eggeling 
rightly remarked as follows: “Bali h a technical term of the portions of 
duly consecrated food that hare to he assigned to all the c^catures," ,,3, ' 
While commenting on the term ubalikr kale occurring in the Rtimmindci 
Pillar inscription of A4oka, Professor Thomas conclusively proved that 
that term meant ‘ free from bali", adding that the term halt properly meant 
a religious cess,* 1 * The interpretation of Professor W. Thomas hetps us to 
understand the meaning of the term balL It was a cess or a religious tax 
levied on the performance of some specified religious ceremony 
That bali was first taken as a religious offering, and, then, as a tax on 
rchgmus performances, is proved by Maim, Panini, and Kautilya. Mann 
states the following; "Teaching (and studying) is the sacrifice (offered) 
to brahman, (the offerings of water and food called) tarpana the sacrifice 
m the manes, the burnt oblation, the sacrifice offered to ihcmids the Bali 
off-ring, that offere d to the Bbutas, and the hospitable reception of guests 
the offering to men.- 3 ' While explaining in detail the various kinds of 
offerings like ahuta. huta. prahuta, Mann savs that "the Bali (is the) offering 
g.vcn to the BhumsV- In a later context he enjoins that "if another 
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guest come? alter the Valivadcva offering has been offered, (the householder) 
must give him food according to Jib ability, (but) noL repeat the halt 
offering 1 / 31 Further on he states shat “the remnants (of food) shall be left 
(where they lie) until die Brahmans have been dismissed ; afterwards he 
shall perform the (daily) domestic Bali offering; that is the settled (rule of 
the) Sacred law"/ 4 * The above statements in the Manwmptt> therefore, 
conclusively prove that bali meant a religious oik-ring. 

Panini uses the term bali also as an offering u> the different deities, e g., 
maharaya-baU, an offering to the mahdraya dan of deities like Kubera/” 
It was essentially in the sense of not only an offering to the gods but as a tax 
on some kinds of religious sacrifices that k amity a used the term bali, 
when he mentions it as one of the sources of revenue from the kingdom 
(royfrarft) . We shall mention it along widi the other sources below. 

(c) Bhaga 

The next source of revenue in the Veche days was hhaga. This word occurs 
in the compound khagadugha, meaning “dealer oui of portions", "distri¬ 
butor", and is supposed to refer to one of the king's jewels (ratmns) in tire 
Yajut Feda Samhitas and the Braftmanav/” The authors of the Fedic 
Index are uncertain as to what exactly were the duties of this official ■ but 
dung the evidence of Sayan a, the famous commentator on Lhe Vedas of the 
early Vijayanagani times, they affirmed that, according to him, the term 
bkdgadugha was either a "tax collector ', or "a carver' 1 , “thus making this 
functionary cither a revenue officer or a mere court official"/” 

The great mediaeval scholiast obviously had in his mind the following 
passage in the Sat&palha Brail mana and the TmUiriya Samhila . In the 
former we have the following: 

And on the following day he (the Adhvaryu) goes to the house of the 
carver (bhagadugha), and prepares a pap for Pusan, for Pusan is carver to 
the gods ; and that (officer) b carver to the king: therefore it is for Pusan. 
And he, the carver, assuredly is one of his (the king’s) jewels: it is for 
him that he is thereby consecrated, and him he makes his own faithful 
follower/* 4 

While the nature of the term hhaga is thus apparent, it is not clear in 
what manner it has to be connected with finance. Professor Ghoshal would 
interpret hhaga in its technical sense "as the designation of a special tax on 
land' 1 * and as distinguished from bali and kara mentioned by KaupJya. 
According to the same scholar, hhaga would mean one-sixth of the produce 
normally levied by the king/* 31 

Dr, Agrawala interprets hhaga as octroi duty, and refers us to one of the 
passages in the Arthaidstra which will be discussed at once/* 14 

There is no justification to interpret hhaga either as octroi duty or as 
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Jand tax. In all likelihood it meant the share or portion of the produce 
payable to the State. This will be evident from Lhe manner in which that 
term has been used in the Manusinriti, tire Hdmdyatifi and the strltui-iastra. 
Manu enjoins: "A king who does not a (ford protection, yet takes his share 
in kind, his taxes, rolls and duties, daily presents and lines, will (after death) 
soon sink into bell. in die Rainayana the term batiltidbhaga evidently 

refers to the sixth part of the produce of land.*** Kau Lilya is more ex¬ 
plicit titan die author of the RarnSyana when he clearly distinguishes 
between the many kinds of taxes and bhdga thus: sTtd bh is go hat Hi ktiro 
vayik. Dr. Shama 5 as try translated these terms comedy thus: produce 
frt)in crown lands (sha), portion of produce payable to government (h/t«gu), 
religious taxes (hafi), taxes paid in money (Aara) 

In the same chapter in a different context Kauplya used the term bhdga 
as distinct from capital (ffifi/a), lixed taxes {klripia), premia on coins 
{ntptka), and fixed lines (atyaya), u * thereby proving that bhdga was not a 
land tax but a levy of it particular kind. That he used die term t/hiign ill 
the sense of a portion of livestock is dear from a still later context in 
which he gives the list of demands which the Mate could make from 
herdsmen. We are informed that persons rearing cocks and pigs shall 
surrender to government half of their live stock (kukkunt-nitkarath aritham- 
iladydi). Those who reared inferior animals were to give one-sixth (kjttdra- 
paiavah iadbhdgam). Those that reared cows, buffaloes, mules, asses, and 
camels were to give one-icuth of their stock to the Slate (go-mafiifa-aivatara- 
k liara-iif ( } dh-ca-dasabhuga m), 1111 These passages should be enough to prove 
that bhdga was not a special kind of tax but merely a portion of die produce 
(i.e. a share in kind) to which the State was entitled. 

(d) Kara 

The fourth main source of revenue in Lhe ancient times was connoted by 
the term kara. Jhere is more divergence of opinion among scholars about 
this term than about the two previous terms, bhdga and halt. Kara does 
not appear in the Vedic literature. When it figures in later literature, it Is 
used so vaguely than no definite interpretation can be given of it. The 
Jaina literature contains references to its use as a general tax on land as 
well as on moveables.*’ 1 The commentators on the dharmoiastras like 
Medfaitithi, Sarvajtu Narayana, Kulluka, and others do not help us to 
understand the meaning of the term, because of their conflicting opinions.” 1 
Professor Meyer, in his translation of the Arthaiastm, agreed with Dr. Shaina 
Sastry's interpretation of Kara as a tax paid in money.* 51 Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri in his own commentary called SrimiUa on the Arthaiastm, intopeted 
kara as a tax levied on fntit trees.* 1 * Professor Ghoshal. while rejecting 
ail these as being "not authenticated by independent evidence", cites the 
evidence of the Girnar Rock inscription of the Mahaksutrapa Rudradaman 
in which A am, viflt, and pranaya are used together, and affirms: "from 
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this it would seem that Anra was held like ivijfi and pranaya to be an 
oppressive tax," 1144 

But it u more likely that we have to agree with Or. Kane and consider 
ham as a tax in general, 111 , k is perhaps in this sense that Kauplva had used 
the term karada meaning tax payers, who were to be given bud for cultiva¬ 
tion for life (kamdebhyah hrita-k^etmni^hap uruyj&an i prayachchhtiy 5 * 
Likewise when he says that the king shall protect agriculture from the 
molestations of oppressive fines, forced labour, and taxes {danda^tT 
karabadhatfi rnkfti-upahatam krL\im)J 1,m lie evidently used the term m a 
general sense. ThU tenn will be further discussed below under the 
sources of revenue in Kau[ilya< 


(e) Suika 

This was another source of revenue since the earliest times. When it 
first appeared it was in die sense of "price" 1 ; while its inclusion in two 
passages in die Atharva Veda has led to some indecisive controversy. 4 ** 
Professor Bidder interpreted suika appearing in the Mantifmriti as a 
nuptial fee given when a damsel was married But in a passage cited 
above, relating to hhdga, Mami dearly distiliguidled between Ju/Ad from 
the other kinds of taxes and levies included under the term tolls anti 
duties, 441 It is in the same sense that Pinmi and Kautilya used the term 
iutka*** 


3* theory of public f i y a k c e 

While the above enumeration of the main sources of revenue gives us an 
idea of their antiquity, it does not help us to arrive at a theory of finance 
as it w r as understood in the ancient times. We could study this important 
problem from the standpoints of general importance attached to hnance ; 
sources of revenue: rate of taxation; remissions and exemptions, and 
taxation in times of economic stringency. These five points may he 

examined as given in the Manusmjiti, the epics, the Grammar of Fan ini, 

and the Arthaiastra of Kauplya, 

(a) Manus Theory of Taxation 

We get clearer notions of taxation in the Manmmriti than in any earlier 
ancient text, The general principle of taxation was laid down in the 
following ordinances. "After (due) consideration the king shall always 
fix in his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both he him¬ 
self and the man who does the work receive (their due) reward." 4 " This 
equitable principle of taxation when applied to tolls and duties meant 
that the king was to make the traders pay duty after having considered 

the rates of puirhase and sale, the length of the road along which the 
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goods had to be carried, the expenses of food and condiments consumed 
by Lhe members of the staff employed by die traders for the purpose of 
transporting and selling commodities, ami the charges of securing the 
goods,' 6 * The king was to draw from his realm moderate annual taxes, 
just as the leech, the calf, and the bee took their food little by little,'” 
While excessive taxation was prohibited, Mann warned the king against 
levying no taxation at all. "Lei him {the king) not cut up his own root 
(by levying no taxes), nor the root of other (men) by excessive greed ; 
for by cutting up his own root (or theirs) he makes himself or them 
wretched.”"* In these regulations the importance of taxation is hinted 
at; but Mami dwells more on the necessity ol taxation. This may be 
borne in mind in tracing the growth of die theory of taxation which will 
be mentioned below. 

In the Manusmfiti i he sources of taxation were die produce of land, 
cattle, trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medicinal herbs, 
substances used for flavouring food, llowers. roots, fruits, leaves, pot-herbs, 
grass, (objects) made of cane, skins, earthen vessels, and all articles made 
of stone. The tolls were levied from the common inhabitants of the realm 
who lived by traffic. It appears as if no taxes were levied from those 
who subsisted by manual labour. For it is explicitly slated that mechanics, 
artisans, and Sudras, who subsisted bv manual labour, were to work for 
the king for one day in each month." 7 

On the rate of taxation, we have only the following in the same work: 
a fiftieth pan of the increments on cattle and gold ; one-eighth, one sixth, 
or one-twelfth part of the crops; one-sixth part of the trees, and of all 
the produce of forest and gardens mentioned above, and of all articles 
made of stone—these could be levied by the king There is no evidence 
of a tax in money; neither of the rate of tolls. But there is an indication 
of the money economy in a later injunction which refers lo the legal tax 
which could be levied from the Vaifyas or she trading class. The State 
could levy one-eighth as a tax on grain, and one-twentieth (on the profits 
in gold cattle) which amounted to at least one kar^Speita* 1 * 

Remissions and exemptions were made mostly in favour of the worthy 
mem hers of the priestly and labouring classes, the latter of whom as 
remarked above, were to give their labour for one day in a month, 
srotriyas (i.e. those experts in the great Smut# sacrifices), 'who were well 
vented in the Sacred law. (particularly that relating to the Smut a Sutras)"* 
were exempted from taxation.*’ 1 Since, as Professor Buhlcr rightly stated 
it was not even the professional rmVfiW 73 —feeing aside the question of 
an ordinary Brahman—who could be called a Srotriya, it follows that the 
exemptions did not cover the bulk of die Brahmans. Then, the following 
three categories were exempted from taxation—blind men. idiots, cripples 
who moved with the help ol boards, men who were fully seventy years 
old, and those who conferred benefits on the Srotrivas, These could' not 
be compelled by the king to pay a tax.* 1 * 
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Taxation in times of financial stringency was not unknown to Mann. 
He enjoins that if a Kptriya (Le. the king) in times of distress takes even 
the fourth part of the crops, he is Free from guilt, if lie protects his sub¬ 
jects to the best of his ability/ 14 

Nothing more about the theory of taxation is found in the Manmmriti. 
It was suited in the simple conditions in which Mann's State was placed. 
Excepting the rate of the bhaga, or share of the produce, that is. the tax 
in kind, we have nothing in the above injunctions that could help us to 
formulate a mature theory of finance► The latitude given to the king to 
levy a heavier rate of laxaiion in limes of distress, indicates that M.mu 
was aware of the inadequate nature of his peace-time economy, 

(b) In the Ramayana 

The financial picture remained practically unchanged in the age of the 
Ramayana, in which the fixed legal rate was one-sixth of the produce as 
well as of religious sacrifices (baliiadbhtiga). This was supplemented by 
the tribute ( upakara ) from the feudatories. The profits to which the king 
was entitled were extended to ihc nunes which yielded gems. The 
labouring class continued to pay their share in the shape of compulsory 
labour/” From the Ranumtm it does not appear that there was any 
marked development on Ehe financial precept and practice as described in 
ihe ManusmTili, 


(r) In Pan ini 

The same may be said of the age of Panini in whose Grammar there is a 
reference to the iwo sources of revenue— Hya-sthUna and lulka or tolls. 
A new idea is introduced in the term fmncakn used by Pilnini in respect of 
tolls, thereby suggesting that it was levied in terms of an amount of Gve, iTI 
From the special mention nf the term iaundika,* 7 * a plam used for distill- 
ing liquor, used by Panini* it appears as if we arc to suppose that much 
revenue was derived from the sale of liquor. The discovery of several 
specimens of the laundika, or elongated condenser tubes, at Taxila and 
its neighbourhood, of the age of the late Kusana period, 4 * 1 suggests that 
the sale of liquor continued to be a profitable source of revenue to the 
State men after Panina's time. Indeed, in the intervening period after 
Panini and before the Kusanas, we have the irrefutable evidence of 
Kautilya, whii h will he cited below, of the profits according to the State 
from the sale of liquor, 

Panini mentioned other sources of revenue some of which are not met with 
in the .Ifirnirtnvrili* Thus, we have a tax on platforms (? stkartdifa) which 
Dr. Agrawab supposes to be those let out in market places I on wells 
(7 udilpana }* stone quarries (upnla). ferries (firtha). land (hhumi), grasses 
and diy leaves (parna).* 1 * Of these the taxes on platforms and 
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wells were new ones not mentioned in the Manusmfiti. In addition to 
these there were special taxes, particularly in what was then known as 
eastern India {k&rnnamni at PrSfSdt hatsdau). The KaSiktvjiili gives 
four examples of these—-iupetiiOTA, or the levy of one iana coin which 
Dr, Agrawala thinks was levied on every kitchen or household ; ntukute- 
karsUpattam, ora k iir.tapana coin per I lead t dri^adim&^akah or a mitsaka coin 
per hand-mill in a family ; and hale-dvipadika and halr-tripadika. a levy of 
two and three pada coin* on each halo or plough-share of land. These 
taxes were called karri (which is evidently the same as karn of the other 
authors), and the revenue officer entrusted with the duty of collecting 
them, karakara A* 0 Granting that the evidence of the KaiikavritH belongs 
to a much later period, yet it is clear that the taxes levied in eastern India 
seem to have been levied in money, and to that extent were a notable 
departure from the earlier taxes levied mostly in kind. It would not be 
wrong if we were to presume that the change-over from what was mostly 
,i barter economy to a money economy, at least so far as the levying of 
some taxes was concerned, took place in the age of Pan ini. 

(d) in Kautilya 

(i) Ceneral Theory and Importance of Finance 

The Arthoiostra of Kautilya opens a new chapter in the history of 
Indian finance, as it does in many aspects of the public life of the people. 
In it we have the most comprehensive, and probably the world's most 
ancient, theory of public finance. Since Kautilya ihoiight of both peace 
and war economy, we find in his work a clear distinction between what 
may be called public finance designed for peace time, and public finance 
designed for war time. Both these two types of finance were governed 
by the same major principle—the welfare of a strong and powerful State. 
He expressed it in the following: all undertakings depend upon finance. 
Hence foremost attention shall he paid to the treasury ( koiapfmiSh- 
serrSramhhSh (nrmat^punam katom-mrekxetfi). What he meant bv the 
increase of treasury, or financial prosperity (koiavriddhih) is explained by 
him thus: public prosperity ( pracSm-samriddhih ), rewards for good con¬ 
duct (caritrSnugri^), capture of thieves (coragriho). dispensing with the 
service of too mans government servants (i.e. economy in public service. 
yuktapmtiiedhah), abundant harvest (sasyaxampat), prosperity of com¬ 
merce (panyabiihutyath), absence of troubles and calamities (itpiMurga- 
pramoksah). diminution of remission of taxes (pariharnk.it ivo), and a gold 
reserve (hi mnyopsya wo m)— these are responsible for the prosperous condi- 
tlon of ihe treasury (iff koiauriddih)* 

Kautilya s realism is seen when we note the causes which, according to 
him. were responsible for the depletion of the treasury. Obstruction (jnati 
bmdhak), loans (prayogn), trading (vyaoaharaH), fabrication of accounts 
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(avtistaraff), causing loss of revenue (parihapamm )* self-enjoyment { upa ■ 
/j/iogir/i). barter (/fanWtamrrfr), and defalcation (apahamh) —these lead to 
to the depletion of the treasury (id komhayah), What was meant by 
obstruction was failure to start an undertaking: or to realize its results or 
to credit its profits to the treasury. A loan is defined by him as lending 
money of the treasury on periodical interest. Trading was earning on 
trade by making use of government money. By fabrication of accounts 
was meant making unripe the ripe time or, declaring as ripe the unripe 
time for collecting revenue. Loss of revenue was caused by lessening a 
fixed amount of income or by enhancing the expenditure. Self-enjoyment 
is defined as enjoyment when one enjoyed oneself or caused others to 
enjoy whatever belonged to the State, Barter was the name given to the 
act of exchanging government articles for similar articles of others. Defal¬ 
cation of government money took place when a person did not take into 
the treasury tine fixed amount of revenue collected, or when the amount 
ordered to be spent was not spent, or when the net revenue collected was 
misrepresented. 

Ranulya w*as nui content with mere definitions. He provided for the 
misuse of penver by officials 1 fence in every one of the above causes that 
led to the depletion of the State treasury, he recommended the severest 
penalties by way of fines. For obstruction, it vras a fine of ten times the 
amount in question ; for a loan and trading, a fine in each case of twice 
the profit earned ; for fabrication of accounts, a fine of ten limes the 
amount (pafitahandha); for loss of revenue, a fine of four times 
the loss; for enjoying gems, it was death sentence; for enjoying 
valuable articles, the middlemost amercement; and restoration of articles 
together w r ilh a fine equal to their value for enjoying articles of 
inferior value; for barter, the same punishment as in the case of 
sc If-enjoyment : and for embezzlement, a hue of twelve times the amount 
embezzled," 1 

"Gold Reserve ". The concept of a g *goId reserve ¥, t as it might be called 
today, is given in the definition of the best treasury in the ArthaiBstra, 
thus: justly obtained either by inheritance or by sclf-arquisition, rich in 
gold and silver, filled with an abundance of big gems of various colours 
and of gold coins, and capable of withstanding calamities of long duration 
is the best treasury (kolasampi if). 111 

The concepts nf a treasury filled with gold and gems, and of the financial 
prosperity (ko^riddhiii) cited ahnve, give us an adequate idea of only one 
aspect of public finance which Kautilya had in mind. The other aspects 
will be apparent when we shall describe I he sources of revenue, rate of 
taxation, remission and exemptions, and measures to meet financial 
stringencies. 
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(fi) Sources of Revenue 

A stride forward in regard to the sources of revenue since the days of 
M:mu, was taken by Rauiiha when he delineated them in various contexts. 
We can only summarize them for the sake of convenience- The main 
limbs of income {ayaSar\ra til) were the forts (tlurgn), the country parts 
(riljfm)* mines {khani). building i and gardens (sctu), forests {vami). herds 
of cattle (yraja), and roads of traffic fountkpaiha). Each of these carne in 
for a detailed examination at his hands. Under the heading forts came 
the following miscellaneous subjects: tolls, fines, weights and measures, the 
town clerk (An) p the Superintendent of Coinage {lakmnadhyakm)* 
liquor, slaughter of animals, threads, oils, ghee, sugar (A.farti), the State 
Goldsmith (seuvarnika), the warehouse of merchandise, prostitutes, ganr 
hi mg, building sites the corporation of artisans and handicrafts 

(karuiiipi-ganah), the Super in undent of Gods (dcuatadhyaksa), and taxes 
collected at the gates and from the people known as Bahirikas. 

Clarified under the heading rat{ra were the following items of revenue, 
a few of which have already appeared above under the topics of ball and 
bkSgn ; produce from the crown lands (jI/jT), portion of produce payable 
to government (bhn^i) f religious taxes (Mi), taxes paid in marie v {kora), 
mridiants, the Superintendent of Rivers (nadlpata), ferries, boats and ships, 
towns, pasture lands, road cess (uartani), ropes (mjju), and ropes in hind 
thieves (cowrajj k). These mav be read along with those also mentioned 
tinder the term rast ra described below. 

Revenue from mines was restricted rn gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, 
corals conch shells, metals (loha), salt, and other mineral extracts from 
plains and mountain slopes. 

Under the heading gardens and buildings were the following: flower 
gardens, fruit gardens, vegetable gardens, wet fields, and Fields where crops 
were grown by sowing roots from seeds ( muhvapah. c.g,. sugar cane, etc.). 

The revenue from forests was derived From game, limber, and elephants, 
all the three having forests of their own ; while that from herds of cattle 
was secured from cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and 
mules. The income from roads of traffic covered land and water ways. 
These Formed the body of income {ayqianram)** 9 

(Hi) Income and Expenditure Defined 

A mere description of the sources of income did not satisfy the genius 
of Kautilya, He also defined as well what exactlv was meant by income 
and expenditure which had not been done before his time. The general 
forms of revenue (rtyamukha, or the mouth from which the income was 
derived) were made up oF capita! (rnnia), share (bhaga) m premia (vyajfy 
parieha f?) f hlripta (? fixed taxes), premia on coins (riwpika), and fixed fines 
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Before proceeding with the definition of expenditure, it is necessary to 
explain a tenti mentioned in the above passage- Dr* Shama bhastry has 
not interpreted pan glia in the above Iisl of the (onus ol revenue but 
lias referred the leader to Dr. Meyer's translation of die word as "gate- 
duty"." 1 This definition does not appear to be correct. Pacini mentions 
the same term parigha not in connection with die sources ol revenue but 
while describing the kinds of buildings in a great city. He then mentions 
parts of a building like dvara (gates), parikha (moats), kapaia (door leaves), 
and parigha (bolts). 644 It is not improbable that die term parigha used by 
Kautilya refers to houses in which bolts were used, that is, to such of the 
houses of the well-to-do people*, who could afford to use them. It may, 
dierefore, be taken as a tax on die houses of the economically prosperous 
people. 

To proceed with Kautilya's idea of public finance, we find the following 
as forming the limbs of expenditure {ijayaiariram): the chanting ot auspi¬ 
cious hymns during the worship of gods and ancestors (dcvapitri-ptifiiiati&r- 
tharri), and on die occasion of giving gifts, the harem, the kitchen (Sva$ti- 
vocanam-antai)puTa-mahamuam), the establishment of envoys (ditto pwvar 
timam), the store house (Ao^agaram), the armoury (ayudha-garam), the 
warehouse (patjiyagriham), tlie storehouse of raw materials (kupyagnhairt), 
manufactories (/oirfijuiifc), forced labour (vijfi/i), maintenance of infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and elephants {jiallyaii , artitliailvipaptirigriiho) l herds of 
cattle (gomatjdatcim), the park consisting of deer, birds and snakes (pasu- 
mTiga-paksbvyulavatdti), and sloreage ol firewood and fodder 
oafo/t).*** 

Dr. Shama Sastry translated the word ititfi here and elsewhere as free 
labour." 1 This is inadmissible since the word visit was used for forced 
labour. We may recall here Manu's injunction in regard to the manual 
labourers, who were forced to do the king s work for one day in the month, 
which we have cited above. Further, Dr. Sastry used the word "museum” 
in connection with the beasts, etc. A more appropriate rendering of the 
word vital} would be a park in which alone live beasts, deer, and snakes 
could be preserved. 

The details under expenditure mentioned above do not refer to the huge 
and elaborate administrative machinery of civil servants whose salaries we 
have noticed in an earlier context, Ncidier do wc find in the list of the 
items of expenditure the cost of maintaining spies, learned men, public 
buildings, roads, irrigational works, reservoirs, and judicial courts, all of 
which must have cost the State vast sums of money. As to why Kautilya 
did not include these items under expenditure cannot be made out. 

Further, his description of the body of income (aysiatfram) is inade¬ 
quate, even from his own standpoint. He has not included under that 
category at least two items on which he himself had dealt with at some 
length. These are tolls and fines. One whole chapter is devoted to Lhe 
duties of the Superintendent of Toils {MAad/tYeAjifl). 1 " The numerous 
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details mentioned in it. particularly the rate of the tolls, justify our assump¬ 
tion that the revenue from this source must have been immense. From 
another quarter, too, the State derived uncommon revenue. This was Trom 
the innumerable fines which are spread over the whole of the ArtkasSstra I 
Indeed, we may wonder at the number of lines that marked kautilyan Stale I 
J here was no aspect of the daily life of the people on which the stern hand 
of the imposer of fines did nut fail! We may guess as to why there were 
so many lines in those days. Perhaps when Kautilya, and his royal patron, 
N a remini, that is, Caiidnigupta Maurya, brought the State into existence, 
is was financially in an. unstable position. It was probably to meet this 
dclidency that the State had recourse to lines. 

kautilya mentions under the head forts three items—liquor, prostitutes, 
and slaughter house. Every one of them had a superintendent of its own, 
The Superintendent of Liquor (turfidhyak.w) had enormous powers. He 
controlled the manufacture and sale of liquor throughout the State, And 
he was entitled to impose lines on the people, and to realize live proceeds 
from the sale or liquor.*' 11 I he Superintendent of Prostitutes (^(tttikadhytik.fS^ 
had likewise vast powers, including those of imposing heavy fines to the 
extern of 5,000 p«t.i(wl‘ ,J The Superintendent of Slaughter Houses 
(jimstMya^) was also entitled to levy fines on Lhose who had violated 
the State regulations. 1 " 3 These three officials together must have been 
responsible for augmenting tile State treasury to a considerable extent. 

(tu) Other Sources of Revenue 

That Kautilya had many more sources of revenue in view is apparent 
when we note the numerous taxes he mentions in connection with the 
Superintendent of Store House (kotfhgaradhyaksa). These were taxes 
that were fixed (pindakarah), taxes paid in the form of one-sixth of produce 
(MtfbhSgah), taxes paid by the people for the army {scmbhaklam), taxes 
levied for religious purposes (hali), taxes paid regularly (kara), taxes that 
were specially collected on the occasion of she birth of a prince ( uttsangah ), 
taxes collected when there was some margin left for such collection 
(pa Tsvn) , taxes levied in the shape of grains by way of compensation for 
any damage done by cattle to crops {pBrihTrtikaih). presentation made to the 
king (aupay&niknth). taxes levied on lands built below tanks, lakes, etc., by 
the king (ArtiufmAum)—all these coining under the term rostra 

We have in the preceding passages a staggering number or items on 
Which taxes were levied, Two points are dear from them-that there 
were taxes in money (kirn), and that the taxes in kind were paid at the 
traditional rate of one-sixth of the produce (puibhagalt). That there was 
a tax levied for tile maintenance of the army, and that it was called bv 
Lbe patriotic term senSbhaktam (devoted to Lhc army?) i s known only from 
the above passage. It indicates that the mighty war machine of Kautilya 
was run on public funds, and not from the privy purse of the monarch 
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Dr. Sastry interpreted the word as tax or subsidy "paid by the vassal 
tings and others". This is inadmissible not only on the strength of what 
has been discussed above concerning the term kaia M but also on Lbai of the 
opinion of the commentator of the Avthaiaslra whom Dr. Sastry cites. 
According to the commentator, "such taxes (like ham) are collected ever y 
year during the month of Lihadrapada or Vasanta under the names of 
Bhadrapadika and Vasamika."** 1 Front this we are to infer that ham 
was levied twice every year. We cannot think of vassals paying tribute 
twice a year; while it is permissible to assume that citizens might have 
been compelled to pay taxes twice a year, although normally most of the 
taxes w'ete paid once a year, 

( 1 v } Rate of Taxation * 

The above passage gives us an idea of the rate of taxation, particularly 
that in kind^ although the exact incidence of taxation in terms of money 
is not determinable. The rales of tolls are given very minutely, even to 
the extent of one-twentieth of such articles like cooked rice. They are 
far too numerous to he mentioned here. Incidentally it may be noted 
that a single hoofed animal had to pay a pana, each bead of cattle, half a 
puna, and a minor quadruped, a quarter of a pans as toll. 4 '* 

(vi) Remissions 

Remissions and exemptions formed a part of the financial policy of 
the Kautilyan State. Hie general principle of remission was the follow¬ 
ing: the king shall bestow on cultivators only such favour and remission 
{anugrihapunharau) as will lend to swell the treasury, and shall avoid 
such as will deplete it.* 14 Detailed rules were laid down for the remission 
of taxes in the case of new lands brought under cultivation. For instance, 
in regard to land below newly constructed tanks and Jakes, the taxes were 
to be remitted for five years (paileairamhah pariharah). For repairing 
neglected or ruined works of a similar nature, taxes were to be remitted 
for four years. For Lmproving or extending or restoring water works over 
grown with weeds, the remission was for three years. In the case of 
acquiring such newly started works by mortgage or purchase, taxes on the 
lands below such works were to Ik? remitted for two years. Jf unculti¬ 
vated tracts were acquired for cultivation by mortgage, purchase, or in any 
other way, remission was also for two years. Out of the crops grown by 
irrigation by means of wind power or bullocks or bdow r the tanks, in 
fields, parks, dower gardens, or in any other way, so much of the produce 
(not stipulated) as would not entail hardship on the cultivators, may be 
given to the State. 4fT 

Certain sections of the learned professions were exempted from both 
taxes and fines. These w r ere those who performed the sacrifices (ritvik). 
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spiritual guides {at ary ah), priests (purohiia), and those learned in the 
srauta sacrifices {itoinychhyoy, They were endowed with Brahmadeya 
lands yielding iuflideni produce, and exempted £rom taxes and lines 
(ada n dakarani)*** 

Even Lulls were renamed, as in die follow tug cases: commodities intended 
lor marriages, or taken by a bride from her parents' house to her husband's 
(arwdyanam), or intended for presentation or taken lor the purpose of 
sacrihdal performance,, co nfinem ent of women, worship of gods, ceremony 
of tonsurcp investiture of sacred thread, gifts of cows (goddna) made before 
marriage, any religious rite (urifa), consecration ceremony and 

other special ceremonials. These were to be exempted from the pay mem 
of toils, 1 ” 

■ 

(Mi) Policy in Times of financial Stringency 

Kiiutiiya j theory of public 1 1 nonce was as much directed to peace times 
as to those of accutc financial crisis, This brings us to the measures 
advocated by him to replenish the .State treasury. We are not told as to 
how the king, who was to have recourse to the measures ol raising revenue 
in times of stringency, came into "a great financial trouble". U the 
writing of the chapter on the Replenishment of the Treasury {koiabhisam- 
havanam), after die one on the Awards of Punishments {dandakanmkam), 
is any indication, wc may risk the suggestion that the great trouble referred 
to by Kauiilya was brought about as much by internal as by external 
causes. Our surmise is supported by the fact that in die whole book pre¬ 
ceding die one on daqdakannikam, and entitled kaiytakoiodhanaih (Re¬ 
moval of 1 horns), he has dealt with the measures to remove the thorns 
of public peace, both in fortified cities and country parts ; and he now 
proceeds, as he informs us in the opening sentences of die chapter on 
damiakannikam. to treat of the measures to suppress treasun against die 
king and the realm {durgarastrayoh katuaka iodiianam-uklam rajarajyayoif- 
twakifydmah)' 7 ** 

Treasury and Treason. Throughout the latter half of die Arthaiastra, 
there is a strong note of warning against treason which Kauiilya would 
suppress by every- possible means within his control. One such method 
is that relating to the replenishment of the State treasury. lour distinct 
categories of persons are mentioned as being within the kingdom, and as 
those whose activities would cause troubles to the kingdom. These were 
chiefs of confederacies living under the king, who were inimical to the 
ruler, or who sided with the enemy: disloyal courtiers and confederacy of 
chiefs, who were dangerous to the safety of die king, and who could not 
be put down in open day light; a seditious minister, and a seditious 
minister's brother: a seditious Parana (i.e. one who was begotten by a 
brahman on a Switlr# woman); a seditious son of a woman servant; and 
seditious persons conspiring against both the king and his kingdom. Of 
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these the seditious minister appears to have been the wont traitor, since 
the greater part of the chapter deals with the measures to punish turn.™ 1 
This list of traitors around the ting was enough to cause a great diversion 
of public funds in the shape of financial measures which were undertaken 
to avert danger to the State, It is no wonder, therefore* that the State 
treasury had to he replenished by means which were of an extraordinary 
nature. 

Sources by which Finance could be Raised. Various measures were 
advocated by Kautilya to augment the financial resources of the realm. 
Broadly speaking the State could raise revenue in times of financial 
stringency from eight different sources. FirsL came the country parts which 
depended solely upon the rains and which were rich in grain. From 
these the king demanded only one-third or oneffmmh of their grain, 
according 10 their capacity. The second source referred to the purchase 
Ih the king for gold of one-fourth of what remained, after deducting m 
much of the grain as was required for seeds and the subsistence of his 
subjects. This could also be done by offering favourable price to the 
owners. If he failed in the above measures, the Collector-General could 
prevail upon the peasantry to raise summer crops. The fourth method 
neferrrd to the demand by the same high dignitary on the cultivators to 
supplv to the Slate one-fourth of (heir grain, one-sixth of the forest pro¬ 
duce. and of such commodities as cotton, wax, fabrics, barks of trees, hemp, 
wool, silk, medicines, sandal. Rowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, bamboos, 
flesh, and dried fish, and one-half of all ivory and skins of animals, 

Merchants had to enntribute their share to meet financial stringency* 
Those dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, corals, 
horses, and elephants had to contribute fifty haras {which, according to 
Dr. Shama ^asm* were equal to ten panas). Those dealing in cotton 
threads, cloths, copper, brass, bronze, sandal, medicines, and liquor had 
to pay forty /biros. Those who traded in grains, liquids, metals (John), 
and dealt with carts had to pay thirty haras. Merchants trading in glass 
(kdea) and artisans of fine workmanship had to pay twenty kamy While 
artisans of inferior workmanship and those who maintained prostitutes 
had to pav ten hams. Traders in firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen pots, 
cooked rice, and vegetables paid five karat. Dramatists (hu ft lava) and 
prostitutes had to pay one-half of their wages. The entire property of 
the goldsmiths was to be confiscated. Kautilya was very severe w ith ibis 
class of workers, as we have already remarked earlier. He opined that u na 
offence of theirs shall be forgiven, for they carry on their fraudulent trade 
while pretending at the same tune to he honest and innocent", ft is 
doubtful whether this stricture of the otherwise impartial author on the 
goldsmiths could be either mitigated or improved upon even in our own 
days l 

To continue with the next source of raising revenue, we have to note 
the demands on herdsmen (yonaposahequ prnnayah). Persons rearing cocks 
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and pigs had to surrender to the government one-half of their livestock : 
those who reared inferior animals had to give one sixth of their livestock ; 
those who reared cows, buffaloes, mules, asses, and camels had to give 
one-temb of their livestock : and those who maintained prostitutes 
(bitndhakipQxaka) were to collect revenue (unspecified) with the help of 
women noted for their beauty and youth in the service of the king. This 
last regulation may be read in conjunction with the one mentioned above 
relating to the same class of unfortunate women, who had to pay one-half 
of their wages. 

When such demands were not made by the Collector-General* as men¬ 
tioned earlier in connection with the theory of janapada, he could raise 
subscriptions front citizens and country people alike under False pretences 
of carrying on this or that kind of business (tfir\'fidkaratiC‘va mrndhrirt td 
kfiryam npadiiya paurnjiitmpitfldji hhiksrta). Persons taken in concert were 
to pay handsome donations, and with their example the king could 
demand of others similar donations. Spies posing as citizens were to revile 
those who paid less. Wealthy persons were to be requested to give as 
much of their gold as they could ; and those who of their awn accord, 
or with the intention of doing good, offered their wealth to the king, 
were to be honoured with, a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban 
or some ornaments in return for their gold. KautIJya had. indeed, fore¬ 
stalled modem statesmen, who raise loans and reward their supporters, not 
necessarily in the manner indicated in the above passage, hut by means 
which are agreeable to the sentiments oT the present times. 

The next category of persons who were required to supply revenue 
were the spies. Disguised as sorcerers, and under the pretence of ensuring 
safety, they were entitled to carry away the money, not only of the society 
of heretics and of temples, hut also of a dead man and of a man w'hosc 
house was burnt, provided it was enjoyable by Brahmans (ptisandatatigha* 
drai/yam-irot rtya hhogya rfr dnadrairynm vd krhyaknrdh prrtasya dagdha- 
grihasya va hmte nyaxtath-iti-upaharryuh) . The spies contributed their 
share lo the filling up of the Slate treasury in ways which are too numerous 
to be mentioned here + One detail, however, may lie mentioned here. 
They could get themselves merged in the company of merchants only with 
a view u> robbing the latter of their wealth! 

The Superintendent of Religious Institutions (dciratudhyaksa) also came 
to the rescue of the State treasury, and adopted methods some of which 
might perhaps delight the atheist statesmen of our own days. He could 
collect in one place the various kinds of property of the gods of fortified 
cities, and of country parts, and then carry them away to the king's 
treasury ! Or having on some night set up a god or an altar, or having 
opened a sarred place of ascetics or having pointed out an evil omen, the 
king could collect (through the same official, of course), subsistence under 
the pretence of holding processions and congregations (to avert calamities). 
Or else he could proclaim the arrival of the gods, by pointing out to the 
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people any of the sacred trees in the king's garden which had produced 
untimely flowers and fruits. The Superintendent of Religious Institutions, 
therefore, tould thus play upon the credulity and superstition of the people 
in order to enrich the State treasury! 

Filially, even from seditions persons wealth was extracted by means of 
prostitute spies, ouitastcs, ascetics, ordinary female spies, fiery spies, 
ordinary men spies, and physician spies. 

Limitations on Forced Borrowings. While the above methods un¬ 
doubtedly prove that the State in Kautilya did not hesitate every conceivable 
means of replenishing its treasury, it has to be home in mind that such 
State action was strictly circumscribed by two inviolable regulations. The 
first declared in the clearest terms that “Such demands shall be made only 
once and never twice" (Sakrid-tiva in? dvify prayojynh). We are to presume 
Lhai such demands were to be made only once in the reign of a monarch, 
and that was when there was plenty in the kingdom. Repeated demands 
made every year would have sapped the prosperity of the people. The final 
warning which Kautilya gives towards lhe end of the chapter proves this: 
41 Just as fruits are gathered from a garden as often as they become ripe, so 
revenue shall be collected as often as it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue 
or of fruits, when unripe, shall never be carried on H lest their source may be 
injured, causing immense trouble/ 4 

The second restriction which Kautilya put on levying stringent financial 
aids refers to the wicked and seditious sections of people on whom the burden 
fell most heavily* "Measures such as the above shall be taken only against 
the seditious and the wricked, and never against others" (ei/arn dusytftt- 
ndharmihrsH cm vartrta na tffaresii). m It appears from this that the bulk 
of the people were not affected by the severe measures adopted by the State 
to replenish its treasury. But this cannot be reconciled with some of the 
methods advocated by Kautilya which we have mentioned above, and which 
refer to certain sections of the people like those in the country parts, the 
herdsmen, and the merchants all of whom cannot he classed along with the 
seditious and wicked people. We may reconcile this apparent difficulty 
by noting that most of the measures refer to Lhe seditious persons, while a 
fetv refer to the rest of the people as well. 

Exemptions from Forced Benevolences. Kautilya was not merely content 
with enacting regulations; he wished to have them enforced. Therefore, 
in every case where he felt that they might be violated or evaded, he 
advocated the severest penalties. Rut where he was sure that the people 
could not pay the unusual demands, because of tin favourable conditions, 
or because of public work, he not only exempted them but made provision 
for State aid. Thus, the king was not to demand benevolences from such 
subjects who lived in tracts of middle nr low r quality, nor from people who 
were of great help in constructing fortifications, gardens, buildings, roads 
for traffic, colonizing waste lands, exploiting mines, and forming forest pre¬ 
serves of timber and elephants; nor from people who lived on the borders of 
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his kingdom or who had not enough means of subsistence ipratyantath^atpa- 
pranam t r I). "I he king* on the other hand, was to supply grain and cat tic 
to those who colonized waste lands. The property of the forest tribes and 
of fro trips was exempted from the unusual demands of the State {many a- 
jatam irol nyanarn ca pariharet)™ 

But stem punishment awaited those who circumvented law. If the 
peasants did not obey die orders of the Collector-General in regard to the 
raising of summer crops, that high official could warn them [hat he would 
levy double the Fines (not stated). For evasion of grain returns, a fine of 
eight times the amount in each kind was imposed- Whoever stole the 
crops of another person was fined fifty times the amount stolen f "provided 
the robber belongs to the same community" 5 but if he was a foreigner, the 
latter was put to death (bahyasya tu vadhahy** 

(t T iii) Accidental Sources of Revenue 

In addition to the permanent sources of revenue and the abnormal 
methods of taxation, Kautilya mentions a third one called accidental source 
of revenue. This is in connection with the manifold duties of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Store House, The term used for accidental revenue is atiyajjtfah 
which he defines thus: whatever is lost and forgotten by others and the like 
form of accidental revenue is called anyajatak*™ This may be likened to 
the revenue from Lost Property which the State in the modern times may 
derive from railway stations, steamship offices, air ports, public offices, etc. 

Whether we follow* the Manwtmpti or the ArthaS&stra of Kautilya, it is 
dear that there are two more elements of the Slate which deserve notice. 
These are the ally mentioned in both the works* and the enemy referred 
to only in the Art bains trad*** Since both of them will be diseased to some 
extern under foreign policy be!uw% they are not dealt with here. 


CHAPTER IX 


LAW AND ORDER 


A. INTRODUCTORY: 

LAW AS A POLITICAL INSTITUTION 

The importance of law and order in the life of the ancient Indians cannot 
be sufficiently stressed. Justice as one aspect of dhanrifi i was the pivot upon 
which the existence of the State as well as of the people depended. In 
evaluating the pan played by it in the history of ancient Indian poli¬ 
tical thought and institutions, it would be a grievous error to judge the 
success or failure of law in India by the later standards of the Romans or 
of the modern Western peoples on the assumption that the originators 
of the concept of justice in ancient India were in some remote 
period ethnically the same as the forefathers of the hulk of the 
Western peoples. A more rational approach to the question of law 
and order in India would be to view it strictly from the Indian stand- 
pointp since no other section ol the Aryan people had ever succeeded 
in giving to the world the concept of dharma front which flowed the 
idea of justice in ancient India. To trace the long and varied course of 
either the theory' of law as given in the dharm^Mslras, or to explain in 
detail all the aspects of law and of the courts of justice in a work like 
ours ivould be to deviate from the main purpose of our study. m We 
may, therefore* consider only such of its salient features as would enable 
us to get a glimpse of law as one of the political institutions that helped 
to stabilise the State. 

The justification for considering law as one of the political institutions 
will be apparent when we recall the statements made earlier in this work> 
while wc discussed the theories of protection and assessed its place in she 
history of ancient Indian political thought. Protection was impossible 
without the exercise of danda which in its turn implied that there should 
be an institution that could, while executing the behests of dandu* also see 
whether such orders were within the bounds of equity* It is here that law 
played an important part. While it served as a support of the State, it also 
became a restraint on the State. We shall be concerned with these two 
aspects in this chapter. 
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B. A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF LAW 

I. IN THE VIDIC TIMES 

The bistort of Jaw a* a suppurt of the Stale goes back to the Vedic times 
when the king, in return for the taxes paid to him by the people, performed 
the duties of a judge,' 01 In ibis sense law may be considered as the reflex 
of one of the most useful duties of the ruler. In the Vedic times and after, 
law was connoted by the term dharma or dharman ,'•* A regular axle of 
law, as was developed in the later dhartna tiitras, docs not appear to have 
found favour with the Vedic Indians.'*" It was probably the result of the 
corresponding importance of ibe king as one who wielded dan da or punish- 
men!,' 11 The few details about the two kinds of law and procedure detec¬ 
table in the Vedic literature, enable us to suppose that there was some 
concept of a court of justice, simple because of its very antiquity. No 
mention is made in the Vedic literature of a separate body called the court, 
since the king was himself a court of both criminal and appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion, Justice was the sole concern of the king, We do not Jind a mb ha 
associated with the king. 

1 lie king dispensed with two kinds of cases—criminal and civil. Among 
the former was included treachery which was punishable with death.' 11 
Hie other cases which came within the purview of the criminal court were 
the slaying of an embryo {bhr&na), the slaying of a man (uTra), and the 
slaying of a Brahman.' 11 The procedure was simple. In case of theft, the 
ordeal of the red hut axe was prescribed, obviously under the orders of 
the king,' 1 * since there was no separate judge to pronounce the sentence, 
in case of thefts which were detected and proved, the punishment was 
death ; and when stolen goods were to be returned, it was binding the 
thieves to posts.' 1 * 

Civil cases were likewise lew and simple- Family quarrels leading to 
st division of property, transfer of chattels, acquisition and sale of land, 
money lending (run), and labour questions were some of the civil crimes 
noticeable in early literature.' 1 * There is reason to believe that the Vedic 
Indians knew the concept of the plaintiff, the defendant, and the prosecutor 
as is evident from the terms prainin, abhi-pralntn, and pmim-vhrSka 
occurring in the list of victims at the pumsitmedhn or horse sacrifice.' 1 ' 
The phrase preimmeti means "he asks a person for the decision, of a dis¬ 
puted point".' 1 * The term came to have the definite meaning of "a deci¬ 
sion" in the Aitareya Brahman* The term for a witness was jhatr 
which Professor Simmer interpreted in that sense ; while Professor Roth 
took it to mean "a surety". Professors Whitney and Bloomfield denied both 
the interpretations. The authors of the l'cdie Index, however, agreed 
with Professor Zimmer.'** A mediator was called madhya*si. as under¬ 
stood by Professors Roth and Zimmer; but that term was taken to mean 
"an adversary" or "preventer" by Professor Unman, /professor Whitney 
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suggested that it meant "mid-moat man”, or "chief' as the one around 
whom his followers camped/ 31 In die later Samkitas, die word madhycima* 
stha ,. or madhyamd-slhd, is supposed to refer to die chief in relation to bis 
followers (sajata)J* J This term has survived in comparatively later 
history, especially, in that of western India, when the madhy&stha 
came to mean "a mediator"/* 5 The term prttti-praSna was also used 
for an arbitrator in die sense nf deciding doubts,” 1 We may close 
this brief sketch of civil and criminal law in the Vcdic times by observ¬ 
ing that even villages seem to have had their own judges, as is evident 
from the phrase grdmya-vMin, meaning a village judge, occurring in the 
Yajur Veda™ 


2- IN THE M A N li 3 St K t T I 

The progress in the concept of both law r and the courts of justice is visible 
when w r e reach the age of the M&nusmfiti. The king is no more himself 
a court of criminal and appellate jurisdiction. The opening verse in the 
chapter on civil and criminal law in the Mantismriti relates; "A kingr 
desirous of investigating law cases, must enter his court of justice, preserv¬ 
ing a dignified demeanour, together with Brahmans and experienced coun¬ 
cillors/ 1 ” 1 That the exclusive monopoly of the king to center in himself 
the appellate and criminal sides of law had been abandoned by the time 
the M&nusmjiti was composed is further proved by the following injunc¬ 
tion in the same work : 41 When he (the king) is tired with the inspection 

of the business of men, let him place on the seat (of justice), his duel 
minister* (who must be) acquainted with the law, wise, scJfcontrolkd. and 
descended from a noble family/' 75 * Thus, the ground was prepared for 
the later Kautilyan idea of having courts composed of highly qualified 
councillors*^^ 

Another proof that there was progress in the concept of law is seen in 
the eighteen titles of law as given in detail in the Manusmriti f which have 
been cited in an earlier context in these pages/ 11 Further, in the number 
and nature of eivd and criminal cases. In the procedure relating to both 
the types of law* and in the qualifications and nature of witnesses men¬ 
tioned in detail in tire Manusinpit™ there is a considerable progress in 
the concept of law since the earlier Vedic days. The law court as an 
adjunct of the Stare helped to maintain social order as between individual 
and individual, and between individuals and owners of associations like 
corporations in a village or a district, or herdsmen/” And, as related 
in an earlier context in this work, not only was the evidence of witnesses 
taken into consideration but the past usage prevailing in the neighbour¬ 
hood also taken into account/* 1 
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The great grammarian continued the connotation of dharma iri the sense 
oF custom or usage and of religious merit.-" He would style a judge as a 
tihttnnapati, a plaintiff as parivddtj or parivddaka, a witness as ichsi, and 
an at Filter as stheya. -' z 1 he injunction in the Mamismriti that a Brahman 
may swear by his veracity,”* seems to have existed in Pan ini's days, since 
one of the two methods of administering an oath was, as in the days of 
Manti, by using the form salyam-karoti, the other being satya-karoli, which 
was used in connection, with the payment of earnest money to settle a 
bargain/ 33 A surety was called pmtibha.*™ Inheritance figures as conspi¬ 
cuously in Panini as it does in Manu,” f A crime was called sahasikya. 
I he crimes mentioned in Panini are almost the same as those described 
in Manu theft, robbers, waylaying, murder, infanticide, destroying an 
embryo, and kiiiing a Brahman.” 1 Punishment took the shape of lines, 
beating with dubs, mutilation of limbs, and death.”* The concept of law 

in Pacini does not seem to have made much progress since the days of 
Manu. 


4, IN k A LT T ! L V A 


When we reach the age of KautiJya, we find that a new diapier was opened 
in the history of law both in regard to its concept as well as procedure. 
Wc may be permitted to refer to an earlier context when it was stated that 
KautiJya distinguished between the Jaw courts from the ministerial 
oflicev*" thereby giving separate status and existence to both. The few 
ideas we have already mentioned above need a repetition here for the sake 
of the completion of the sub jet. 


(n) How He opens a New Chapter in the History of Law 

Kautilya practically shattered the ancient concept of law as it had been 
understood by Manu, when he defined the four limbs of law, thus- Sacred 
law. Evidence, History-, and Edicts of kings. Of these the one following 
was superior to the one preceding in the order of enumeration (dharmah- 
ca vyavaharah-ca can truth rajttsasamrh vivMart hak-cat uspatta h tmicimah- 
pbrnthadhakah). He defined each term thus; dharma is eternal' truth hold¬ 
ing sway over the world (atra satyasthito d/mrmo ); vyavahSrah or evidence 
as consisting of witnesses {vymmhiratUu saksisu ); centra was die history 
of the traditions of the people (caritrttth sought puthsam ); and sasatia 
was the order of the king (rajM^jna-tu-iSsamrh). In a later context 
he styles the third source as samstha meaning, not history, as Dr Shtuna 
Sastry had understood it, hut evidently referring to the usage and custom 
of the people of the realm. And then he calls the fourth source, not the 
onlrn of the king, but »y 5 y a which could more appropriately be rendered 
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into equity than edicts of the king, ns done by the same distinguished 
translator of the ArthaMslra* Further down in the same chapter, as 
already seen above, he calls the law of the king as dharmnnydya, and states: 

i+ . . . whenever the sacred law i.e. (dharmnidstm) Ls in conflict with 
rational law (dfrAroinjiyayd), then, reason shall be held authoritative : 
for t he re the original text (on which the Sacred law has been used) is 
not available (samsthaya dharnwMslrem Mumrn im vyauahdrikam yasmm 
art he t rirudhym dhannenartham viniscayet iddram viprattpadyeiti dhat- 
manyfiyena kenacii nyayah-tntra ptamonam syfii-Uitra pal ho hi naiyati')** 1 

By adding man-made law to the body of ancient traditional law, and by 
laying stress on the edicts of die king {rajaiasana) T which he had raised in 
the dignity of dharmnttydya, Kautilya had gone far beyond the concept of 
law' as given in the ManustnritL Nothing proves that Kaudlya was a 
radical thinker so much as the manner in which he finally diminished the 
infallibility of the law when he stated that, in case of a conflict between the 
latter and the king's law, reason should I*e held to be authoritative. 

(b) The Problem of Law tn Kan lily a 

Tilts could be studied under the following heads: importance placed by 
Kautilva on usage ; his concept of justice ; kinds of law courts and the 
procedure adopted in the law r courts ; the role of the judges: and how r the 
law courts served as an adjunct of the State in maintaining law' and order, 

(i) Importance of Usage 

Although in the passages cited above, Kautilya had unequivocally declared 
the superiority of State law T over the dharmaJasiras, yet he was fully aware 
of the importance of maintaining the usage of the castes as well as of 
corporations. In regard to the various castes of an inferior order like the 
Rathakaras, he stated: 11 The king who guides his subjects in accordance 
with the above rules (custom and avocations which those castes followed 
from their ancestors) will attain to heaven ; otherwise he will fall into the 
hell." Then, again, concerning partition among mixed castes, he ordained 
that it should be made in accordance with the custom prevalent in the 
country, caste, guild, or the village of the inheritors (deiasya jdtya sanghasya 
dharmO gramnsya vapi yah ucilah-tasya trnaiva ddyadhormam prakab 
pnyrty * 3 In an earlier context wc had cited Kautilya T s other injunction 
that boundary disputes were to be settled by the elders among cultivators 
and herdsmen, who had experience of former possession in the locality/ 43 
which evidently referred to the previous custom prevailing in the villages. 
When dealing with conquered territories, he writes thus: '"Having con¬ 
quered the earth with its people of distinct castes and divisions of religions 
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life, he shall enjoy it by governing it in accordance with the dudes pres* 
cribed to kings' (jitva ca prithimrh vibhaktaimrnasviimam simdhanneria 
bhunjila)J 4i Since the ttwilAtfrirjti of each caste was shrouded in ancient 
usage, it meant that the king had to respect and maintain the usages of the 
different castes and religious orders. Finally, at the end of the next chapter 
on the Restoration of Peace In a Conquered land. he T again r asserts the 
following: 

He (the king) should initiate the observance of all those customs which, 
though unrighteous and practised by others, are not observed in bis own 
country t and give no room for the practice of whatever is unrighteous 
though observed by others (ca nfm m-akrilark dhanny&m kritam ca-anyaih 
prsvartayet prazartuyet-na caadharmyam kritam caattyaih nizMTtayct)™ 

(it) Concept of Justice : Equity 

I lie reader must have formed by now some idea of the concept of justice 
in Kautilya. We may reinforce it by a Few more considerations. Thus, we 
have the directive given tn the Commissioner (pradcstT) t who was under 
the Collector-General, tn the matter of imposing lines, thus: 

taking into consideration the (social position of) persons, the nature of 
the offence, the cause, whether grave or slight (that led to the perpetration 
of the offence), the antecedent and present circumstances* the time and 
place, and without failing to noLice equitable distinction among offenders, 
whether belonging to royal family, or to the common people, shall the 
Commissioner determine the propriety of imposing the first, middlemost, 
or highest amercement (pumsam-ca aparSdhadt-ca karanam gurvidgha 
noth tniuhandhfim tadazath ca deiotudau samfhfya at ult&madvara- 
madkyniiam pradesid dumlaharmtiiu rnjhah-ta prahritmdm ca hatp&yet- 
itntarativiiaky* 4 * 

Justice not to be Delayed, Kautilya was definitely against delaying jus¬ 
tice. This is evident from his regulation relating to the judgement to be 
given by the presiding officer. "Sentence of punishment shall be passed the 
very day that a defendant accused of assault fails to answer the charge made 
against him/ PUT The manner in which he defines various kinds of offences 
and crimes, and Ehc remedial measures which he recommends in every ca^e, 
in the chapters on Robbery, Defamation, Assault, and Miscellaneous 
offences, shows how carefully the judicial machinery was planned by ham, T4i 
Impartiality, Although he was, on the whole’ inclined to follow the 
ancient precepts relating to the sanctity of the person of the Srotriyas, vet 
he was not of the opinion that the members of the priestly class could 
altogether escape the dutches of law. It has already been seen, while diV 
cussing the sacrtdotal theory of the origin of the State, that the only punlsih- 
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mem from which the Bi ah mans were exempted was torture. Bui a 
Brahman was subject to fines, disfigurement, arid banishment to distant 
mines for offences ranging from selling or mortgaging lands to heinous 
crimes like violating the chastity of his guru's wife. If a Brahman com^ 
milted treason, he did not suffer the terrible fate which awaited others, 
viz., that of being burnt from head to foot, but was simply drowned.'** 

The impartiality of the State m the matter of me icing out justice is seen 
in the fines imposed on ascetics and atheists. Whenever hermits, etc,, had 
to pay any fines, they could* in the name of the king, perform penance by 
offering oblations to gods, fire worship, or the ritual called Mahahachhehba- 
vardhana for as many nights as were the number of punas of their lines. 
Those heretics called posandai s; who had neither gold or gold coin, were 
similarly to observe their fasts, excepting in the case of defamation, theft, 
assault, and abduction. "Under these circumstances, they shall be compelled 
to undergo punishment." This passage proves that under the garfi of 
asceticism or atheism, the citizens could not commit offences of a civil or 
criminal nature, and escape punishment with impunity. The regulation 
for the performance of penances on as many nights as the number of panas 
of their fines, looks, indeed, novel : but it is clear that ascetics, like atheists, 
could not seek exemption front fines. The next injunction of Kamil y a 
shows that even In those ancient limes, ascetics were never always righteous 
In their behaviour. “The king shall under penalty of fines* forbid the wdlful 
or improper proceedings of ascetics ; for vice, overwhelming righteousness, 
will in the long run destroy the ruler himself."™* 

The discharge of justice as a matter of duty and in a most impartial 
manner is further proved by the following in the ArthaiSStrai "As die 
duty of a king consists in protecting his subjects with justice, its observance 
leads him to heaven. He who does not protect his people or upsets the 
social order wields his royal sceptre in vain. 11 In the next passage we have 
the clearest evidence of Kautilyas sense of impartial jusEtce. "It is power 
and power alone which, only when exercised by the king with impartiality 
and in proportion to guilt, either over his son or his enemy, maintains both 
this world and the next" (dando hi kevah lokam pararh cad mam ca raksatt 
rajm putrr ca tot ran ca yaihadoSam samam dhritah ). Tai Incidentally it may 
be remarked here that the impartiality of justice as given above is to he 
studied along with the problem of protection as one of the most important 
functions of the State discussed in the earlier pages of this book, 

(iit) Kinds of Law Courts and Procedure : The High Court 

There were three types of law r courts, according to Kauiilya, These ivere 
the High Court, if we may use that term, situated in the capital itself; the 
Itinerant Courts, again, to use a modern term ; and what may be called 
the Executive Courts. The existence of the High Court is proved by the 
passage already cited which refers to the distinction between the court and 
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the offices of the ministers, while dealing with the duties oT the Chamberlain 
(xannidhata). We are informed that "the Court and the offices of the minis¬ 
ters shall be built in a separate locality" {pratfittk-dharma.ithlyarii methii- 
malrlyarh). These and other buildings (described in the preceding passage 
in the ,-tfthasastri a) were to be provided with separate accommodation for 
men and women, ami with a jail and many compartments well guarded.” 1 
Since this building is called dhoTtnosthJyarh, and is mentioned along with 
the offices of the mahamotras, and since we cannot think of these latter being 
located in distant parts of the Empire, it would not he unreasonable to 
assume that both the ministerial offices and the High Court were situated 
in the capital itself. 

An objection may be raised against this by saying dial in the previous 
chapter on the buildings within the fort no mention is made of such an 
important construction like die High Court: that the passage cited above 
relating to the dharmastkiyam has to be studied along with the reference to 
be cited below relating to the Itinerant Courts in the country sides: and 
that, therefore, we have to construe the location or the High Court in the 
country sides, 

f he above objection is invalidated by two considerations. Firstly, we 
shall see presently that the Itinerant Courts were located at different parts 
of the kingdom, and not centered at one place. Secondly, the High Court 
is coupled with the offices of the ministers. Now' we have seen in the pre¬ 
vious pages of this book that these latter were of the same cadre as the 
timatyns but for some difference, although it is true that, in the chapter 
on die buddings in the fort, the residences of the amStyas are specifically 
said to be cast by north of die royal palace. ?1S But we cannot conceive of 
one part of the category of ministers, die amStym, living far away from 
another pari of the same category, die mahamStrai, unless there is proof in 
the ArthaBstra that the State differentiated between them even in the 
matter of residential qualifications. We would be correct in assuming 
that the residences of the mtih&matras were also in the capital ; and that 
consequently the High Court was likewise in the same locality. Finally, 
the nantiidfiStS or tlie Chamberlain was entrusted with the construction of 
the treasure house (koiagfiham}. the trading house (panyagriftafh), the store 
hnuse (ftos(agarajh). die store house of forest produce (kupyagrih/im), the 
armoury (oyudhagaram), and the jail (bandhuTtagararh)/ 1 * of these the 
kofagrihath, panyagrihaJi, the ktslSgfcarh, the hupygphath, and ayudha- 
tfrafn were inside the capital.”-' Since the High Court is mentioned after 
the store house of grains and of forest produce, and in conjunction with 
the office of the ministers, and with the jail, which was also located in the 
capual, we are justified in maintaining that the High Court (dharmutHivam\ 
was in the capital itself. When we realize that, accusing to Kautilya die 
king was the fountain of justice (dharmapajmetahahy** it is oniv natural 
to conclude that the seat justice should have been near him in ,he capital 
itself. This would mean that this Court would have to be assigned a 
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separate existence, and that it cannot btr confounded with the other two 
types of courts mentioned below. 

The Itinerant Courts The other two types of courts were the Itinerant 
Courts established in the country sides, and the conns entrusted with execu¬ 
tive powers. While dealing with die major problem of determining the 
tonus of legal agreements in legal disputes, Kautilya slates: "In the cities 
of mngmlmna, drotjamukha, and sitwmya, and at places where districts 
meet, three members acquainted with the Sacred Jaw and three ministers of 
ihc king shall carry on the administration of justice" (dhatmasihuh-l ray ah- 
trayo'amdiya ju napadasandht-sa ngr&h a-dron a m u hhasihd n Iye$u vyavahfi. ri- 
kan-arth&n kutyuh )/* T A sthaniya was a fortress in the centre of 800 
villages; a dronamukhn, a fortress in the centre of 400 villages; a kharvfr 
(iha, a fortress in the centre of 200 villages ; and a sangrahana t a fortress in 
the midst of ten villages/* 1 In a vast Empire like that of Candragupta 
Matirya, we cannot imagine only a single fortress of the above categories 
existing. We have to assume that there were many fortresses of each 
category' in the land- This means that the court composed o[ three 
dharmtulh&s or judges, well versed in the dfwrnmjasinis, and three ministers 
of the lung, well versed in the nit Hast rcss t were to go round the different 
sthdmyos, drmmmukhas, and 5angrahat + w$ m The omission of the kharjaUkas, 
as remarked earlier, in this list is inexplicable. But the itinerant nature of 
the judges is further proved by the explicit statement in the same passage 
that they should meet at places where the districts meet—a reference, no 
doubt, to Lhe many places ivhere they had to go in the discharge of their 
duties. No other proof is needed to establish the itinerant nature of these 
judges. 

Their jurisdiction covered agreements entered into in seclusion, inside 
the houses, in the dead of night, in forests, in secret, or in fraud. The 
procedure they had to follow is given in detail. They had the right to tine 
the guilty people. The exact relationship between the Itinerant Courts 
and Lhe High Court in the capital cannot he made out ; but since three 
of the judges were ministers, and since at the end or this chapter describing 
their composition and duties, Kautilya lays great stress on State law, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that an appeal lay from these courts to the 
High Court in the capital/" 

The Executive Courts l m The third kind of courts was made up of three 
Commissioners (prudeslfiruh) t or three ministers (amdtyfih), whu were to 
deal with measures to suppress disturbances of peace (kauthakniodhatuim 
kuryuh ). These Courts dealt with the guilds (,fre*Jt), artisans (knrukfth) t 
weavers (friu/ijrarvaJi), washermen (rnjtikah). goldsmiths (suvarnnkdrahah), 
sw s eepen and scavengers {jjharakopamsudhdvakah). physicians (hhuajah). 
traders (wmk), musicians (Aitirfairu), dancers (csiranavah), mendicants 
(bhiksiikah), cheats (kuhaknh), and other idlers "who are thieves in effect 
though not in name" (c&r&tuiCQr&khytLn) k and who were to be restrained 
from oppressing the country/** 
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The composition and the jurisdiction of the dharmastk&}f and the 
huQtakasodhana courts reveal that they were two different bodies—the 
former dealing with the case* in die country parts, the latter, more with 
those of the town; and cities. Further, the dharmoslhofi courts were coni' 
posed of six judges, while the k-aii(htikasodIiaii(t courts only of three (i.e. 
eitlier three commissioners or three ministers). From this it can be 
deduced that the former were larger courts than the latter. Moreover, 
the former were to decide cases of contract and tort; the latter, of the 
oppression {desadpidandt) of the country by the guilds, the craftsmen, the 
medical practitioners, and the idlers of various types.' 41 

(c) Features of His Legal System: Exemption from being Witnesses 

Will,nut going into the mass of details which kautilya gives about the 
witnesses, ,1 and die procedure to he adopted in the courts in different 
contexts—which could well form a study by itself, and which definitely 
points to a considerable improvement since the days of Mann and Fan ini— 
we may conluie ourselves to one or two features of the legal system in 
Kautilya before passing on to the topics relating to the judges and the 
relationship between the law courts and the maintenance of social order. 

in the history of die legal procedure in kautilya, some points may 
interest modern students. For instance, there was the question as to who 
could not become witnesses. While maintaining that, as narrated earlier 
in these pages, it was obligatory to produce three witnesses who were 
reliable, honest, and respectable—at least two of whom were lo be accept¬ 
able to the parties—we arc told in the ArtkafaStre that the following could 
not be cited as witnesses; wife's brothers, co partners, prisoners (Sbaddha). 
creditors, debtors, enemies, maimed persons, and persons once punished 
by the government. Likewise persons legally unfit to carry on transactions, 
the king, Srutriyas, persons depending for their maintenance on villages 
(gramabhritaka). lepers, persons suffering from bodily eruptions, outcasts. 
Car; dal as, persons following mean vocations, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
egoistic persons, females, and government servants. These could not be 
cited as witnesses excepting in cases of transactions in one's own community. 
In disputes concerning assaults, thefts, or abduction, persons other than 
wife's brothers, enemies, and copartners could be cited as witnesses. In 
secret dealings, a single woman or a single man, who bad stealthily heard 
or seen them, could be a witness, with the exception of the king or an ascetic. 
On the side of the prosecution, masters against servants, priests or teachers 
against their disciples, and parents against their sons, could be witnesses; 
persons other than these could also he witnesses in criminal cases 711 

The immunity of the king from appearing as a witness is a point of par¬ 
ticular importance to us in the modem days. To what extent Kau Lilya had 
departed frorn the injunctions laid down in the Manuimriti will lie evident 
when we note what Mann says about persons who could not be produced 
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as witnesses: those who had an interest in the suit, those who were familiar 
Mentis, companions, or enemies of the parties, men formerly convicted (of 
perjury), persons suffering Erom severe illness, those tainted by mortal sin, 
mechanics, actors, Srotriyas, a student of the I edas, an ascetic who had 
given up all connection with die world, one who was wholly dependent 
upon others, one of bad fame, a Oasyu, one who followed [orbidden occu¬ 
pations, an aged man. an infant, a man (living alone), a man of the low 
castes, one deficient in the organs ol the senses, one externally grieved, one 
intoxicated, a mad man, one tormented by hunger, or by thirst, one oppressed 
by fatigue, and a thief. Women were to give evidence for women, twice- 
born men for twice-born men, virtuous iudias for Madras, and men of the 
lowest castes for the lowest people, Mann ordained that the ting could not 
be a witness 7 '*—a rule which Kautilya scrupulously followed. There was 
agreement between Manu and Kautilya on most essentials, the points ol 
divergence between die two being the following: Kautilya included in the 
list of persons, who were exempted from living witnesses, w'itc’s brothers, 
maimed persons, and egoistic persons (Shamvadinali), and would not hesitate 
to recommend that masters could give evidence against servants, teachers 
against pupils, and parents against children I 

Court Fees. 1 he next point in the legal procedure of Kautilya that might 
interest us is the payment of court fees, A general rule is laid down in the 
Arlhaiaslrei to the effect that in all kinds of lines below 1(H) pawns, the king 
should take, in addition to ihc line, eight per cent as rufm, and in lines 
above one hundred, live per cent more as uyaji. I lie justification (or levy ing 
these court fees is given thus; 

These two kinds of exaction are just, inasmuch as the people ate full of 
sins, on die one hand, and the kings are naturally misguided, on the 
other (dandakarinosu sarvesu ruparn-a^tapanam iatam Satatpare lu ijUfirh 
ca vidyiit-pancapttna m iatam prajanamdosabahulyal rajnam uu blmvado- 
yatah rupaiyojyai>adharmi$tc dhttrinySnuprokrili h-S7nrt tfl}, T * 1 

One wonders against whom the last part of the sentence was meant: Was 
the king misguided by his judges? 

Torture to elicit Confession: "The Third Degree". Another feature of 
the legal procedure on the executive side was the use of torture to elicit con¬ 
fession. A whole chapter is devoted to this dismal aspect of law, and another, 
to the punishments that followed such a procedure. No doubt, certain safe¬ 
guards are assured before die defendant is subjected to torture (/itiyatho 
karmafnaptah) ; and no suspected person (faiikitakah) could he arrested three 
days after a crime had been commitied. Torture dial was in vogue was of 
four kinds (karmacatuskam ); punishments were of six kinds {jatdttndah ); 
whipping (Ansa) was of seven kinds ; suspension from above were of two 
kinds (upari nibandhau) \ and there was the water tube (udakandhka ca). 
In the next passage (which appears to be rather obscure), eighteen kinds 
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of torture are described, which cannot be reconciled with the twenty kinds 
of ton lire mentioned above. This list oE torture makes woeful reading; 
and it forms an adverse comment on the administration of justice advocated 
by K a u til ya. 

I he Lse of 7 oriiife Qualified. liut there were some redeeming features 
m the use of torture. Firstly, there was a category of persons against whom 
it could not be used, or if used, was not to be used to its full extent, Ignore- 
muses (ittandatiadiianath), youngsters, the aged, the afflicted persons IvySdhi- 
turn), persons under intoxication (mat lath ), lunatics, persons suffering from 
hunger, thirst, or fatigue from journey, persons who had Lakcn just more 
than enough of meal, persons who had confessed of their own accord 
{alimkasitaih), and persons who were very weak—none of these could he 
subjected to torture (na karma karayet). 

As regards women, torture was to be half of the prescribed standard 
{itnyah-tu ardha karma). Ot women with no exception could lie subjected 
to the trial of cross examination {vakyanayogo vS ). No women earning, or 
wlto had not passed a month after delivery, could be subjected to torture. 

1 hose of the Riahman caste and learned in the Vedas, as well as ascetics, 
could be subjected only to espionage {Brahmanasja satriparignhah iruia- 
va ta h - ttipusi'i r\a h-ca). 

.Secondly, only those whose guilt was believed to be true (t.c., those whose 

guilt was established), could be subjected to torture (Sptado^am karma 
kamyct). 


Thirdly, only the king could order the use of toruture. !n accortlance 
with the order of the klng (rdjooacanat) t those accused of dacoilv, those who 
at made use of stolen articles, those caught in the very act of stealing, those 
who had commuted culpable crimes, and those who had attempted to seize 

' “"f * '^“T—riicse could ho subjected once or many times to one 
or all of the above methods of torture. 

And, finally, there was punishment for those who violated the above 
m.ni-J T h °^ who violated, or caused to violate, the above rules, were 
punished wuh the first «n«cement. The same punishment awaited those 
who caused death to any one bv torture ?il 

J‘ ™'“. l, rr i “ fr “ m ,ht! n»fc above of .ho 

TK T 1 ?* legal code that there was no rente of merev a. all. 

, 1 .. , U!C 01 “” t "“ m< ™ i,,n « l above 1 here reive, meges, 

he he ter ode of .he legal ayalere. If fur.he, proof „ „ c ha „®f” 

nenanrf - d ? P “? 8 ‘ : S ”' h P "' S ° M “ * pil S ,im ’ “ ““ lic "Wd in 
peneore, , d,reared per™,. any one ...Ifering tore hunger, thh*. of fatigue 

tore journey a villager ton. country par.,, any one that had angered tore 

pl.ya.ral pun.ahreen,. and a ntoncylcu pauper, were ,o Ire ahown merev.- 
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(d) The R die of the Judges 

\\ Iilli was ihe rob of the judges in the legal system advocated by ILautilya? 
In an earlier connection we had referred briefly to the judges in the Arthur 
irtjtra. If law under Kamilya was harsh in the case of law breakers, it was 
equally uncompromising in the case of those who administered it. We may 
be permitted to repeat some of the attributes of the judiciary' we had men¬ 
tion ed above, while making a comparative estimate of the same under 
Aristotle and Kautllya* Judges were required to settle disputes free from 
ah kinds of circumvention, with their mind unchanged in all moods or 
circumstances* pleasing and affable to all (fi«tm karyani dharmasthdh 
k zi ry u h-ftc h eh hut&dhar&i jut h aa m af/sarvrsu hhavt.su visvdsya-lokasam- 
priytih)*** This was in regard to their general attitude which even in our 
own days, would hold good in the case of the members of the judiciary. 

Judges riot above Law. The judges were not above law\ In fact, ihev 
were as much subject to it as any ordinary citizen. We have already seen 
ibat r if a judge threatened, browbeat, sent otn, or unjustly silenced any one 
of the disputants in his court, he was to he punished, in the lint instance, 
with the first amercement (Lc. a fine ranging from Forty-eight panas to ninety 
punas). If he defamed or abused any one of them, Lhe punishment was 
doubled. If he did not ask what ought to have been asked, or asked what 
caught not to have been asked, or left out what he himself had asked, or 
taught reminded, or provided any one with previous statements, he was to 
he punished with the middlemost amercement (he, a fine ranging from 
200 paija.s to 500 panas). When the judge did not inquire into the netc* 
sar > circumstances, inquired into the unnecessary circumstances, made un¬ 
necessary delay in the discharge of his duty, postponed work with spite, 
caused panics to leave the conn by tiring them w ith delays evaded or caused 
to evade statements that led tn the sets lenient of a case, helped witnesses, 
gave them clues, or resumed cases that had already been settled or disposed 
of, he was to he punished with the highest amercement (i.e. a fine ranging 
from 5flfl pmm to 1,000 panas). If he repeated the offence, he was to he 
punished with double the above fine and dismissed. 

Further, when a judge or commissioner imposed an unjust fine in gold, 
he was himself lined either double the amount of the fine, or eight limes 
the amount of the imposition which was either more or less than the pre^ 
cribed limit; IF a judge or commissioner imposed an unjust corporal 
punishment, he was himself either condemned to the same punishment or 
made to pay twice the amount of ransom leviable for that kind nf injustice. 
And when a judge falsified what was a true amount or declared as true 
whatever amount was false, he was fined eight times that amount™* White 
these regulations give an idea of the ignoble part which the judiciary was 
prone to plav in those days, it also indicate* the stem measures which the 
State adopted in controlling the judiciary, and, in particular, in bringing 
the latter within the ambit of law. In a sense, this may be said to be the 
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"Rule of the Law", if we could use that modem phrase in regard to the 
ancient judicial practice, as it prevailed in India, 

(e) ns Adjunct of the State 

Law in the socio-political scheme of Kaufilya was a means to maintain 
social order and public good- I he destruction of the Nandas at home 
was the first thing that was achieved : and the next was the wresting of 
the north-western regions from the Macedonian ruler, Sclcukos Nika lor/ " 
A still greater task remained, and that was of reducing the vast country 
hounded on the north by the Himalayas and on the south by the ocean, 
to a stable order, so that the fruits of victory might he fully utilized for 
the good of the people and for die furtherance of the cause of the monarch. 
In this huge task the State utilized the aid of the law courts which fulfilled 
their Lask in five ways, some of which have already figured above. These 
methods were the following; sealing the disputes between citizen and 
citizen, between citizens and corporations, between citizens and artisans 
and other professionals, between citizens and merchants, and between 
ehizem and the indigenous ‘"fifth-column 1st*' and the agents of foreign 
powers. 

Fixing Price j 0 / Daily Commodities + Of these the first Lhree have been 
dealt with in the previous pages of this work. We might restrict ourselves 
to the fourth one dealing with citizens and merchants, and with the last 
one concerning the State and the traitors. The first question of maintain¬ 
ing the relationship between the citizens and die merchants was the duty 
of the Superintendent of Commerce (samsthddhyaksa), His duties consisted 
in supervising weights and measures, controlling the prices of commodities, 
and the sale and mortgage of articles, and. in general, in seeing that the 
merchants were favourably disposed towards the people in selling grains 
and other commodities. He was empowered to punish with fines ringing 
from three panas to LOGO panas those who contravened law. He fixed the 
profits on local and foreign goods. On the former it was five per cent over 
and above the fixed price, and ten per cent on foreign produce. This 
was arrived at hi the following manner; the Superintendent of Commerce 
considered the outlay, the quantity manufactured, the amount of toll, 
the Interest on the outlay, and other necessary' expenses, and, then, fixed 
the price on merchandise with due regard to its having been manufactured 
long ago or imported from a distant country.™ 1 In ibis matter Kaulilya 
had advanced on Mann, who had merely stated that the king should fix 
die rates for the purchase and sale of nil marketable goods, having only 
considered whence they came, whither they were to go, how long they have 
been kept* the probable profit, and the probable outlay/ 1 * 

11 Black Marketing*- Of special interest to the modemers is the care 
which the KautiJyan State took to prevent what, since the World War II, 
has unfortunately become almost a daily feature of our commercial life. 
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the "blank marketing” in goods, "Merchants who conspire cither to 
prevent the sak of merchandise or to sell or purchase commodities at 
higher prices shall be fined 1,000 panas." We cannot make out what 
machinery was evolved to detect these antisocial elements in the com¬ 
mercial world. But the above regulation should be read along with that 
recommending penalties for the adulteration qf articles of daily consump¬ 
tion, which consisted of a line of twelve pan ns t and the curb on the 
middlemen whose income was fixed by the Slate/ 13 
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CHAPTER X 


THE THEORY OE THE PRAKRITIS: THE STATE IN 
RELATION TO OTHER STATES—FOREIGN POLICY 
AND DIPLOMACY 


A. INTRODUCTION 

It was seen above, while discussing the theory of the prakritis or Elements 
of the State, that that theory had two aspects—one which considered the 
State with an individuality of its own, and the other, the State as a unit 
in a circle of States, We have discussed a hove the former ; we shall now 
he concerned with the latter which is involved in the theory of foreign 
policy as connoted by the term mandate, or cahra, or r&jamandala, 

D, H IS T O R Y O F T H E T H E O R Y O F R A J A M A N I) A L A 

I. IK THE VEDIC LITERATURE 

Although the theory of rajamandala is not found in the Rig Veda, yet there 
is evidence to show that the Vedtc Aryans were aware of the rtidimcnian 
principles of diplomacy'. This is suggested by the description of Agni as 
a herald or messenger when he is represented as “serving in secret", passing 
to and fro "between both races", and as "an envoy to mankind". The 
Athatva t rda Samhita marks a stage forward in the concept of foreign 
relations when Agni is given a political bias, and is said to be a speedy 
messenger, who was to see the arrival of much tribute. Rut beyond this 
there is nothing to suggest that the Vedic Aryans were aware of a well 
developed theory' of rajamandala. It is not improbable that one of the 
reasons why they' never had an occasion of formulating it was perhaps 
because their kingdoms had not outgrown the size of tribal organizations, 
all hough we do come across the names of very many kings in the Vedic 
literature, and of terms like samrajya, etc,, which we have discussed in the 
preceding pages of this book.™ 

2. JN THE MANUSMRITI 

%\e do not know when exactly the theory of rajamandala became crystallized, 
but its first dear picture is found only in the Mmnumpti wherein is stated 
the following! 
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Gd the conduct of the middlemost (prince), on the doing* of him who 
seeks conquest, on the behaviour o£ the neutral (king), and (on that) of 
the foe (kt him) sedulously (meditate). These (four) constituents 
( prakriti ) (form), brief!) (speaking), the foundation of the circle (of neigh¬ 
bours); besides eight others are enumerated (in the Institutes of Polity), 
and thus the total is declared to be twelve. The minister, the kingdom, 
the fortress, the treasury, and the army are live other (constituent 
elements of die circle) ; for, these are mentioned in connection with each 
(of the first twelve ; thus the whole circle consists), briefly (speaking, of) 
seventy-two constituent parts. Let (the king) consider as hostile his 
immediate neighbour and the partisan of (such a) foe, as friendly the 
immediate neighbour of his foe, and as neutral (die king) beyond 
those two. TTa 

Thus was the wjamartdala theory laid down in die dearest terms as 
the foundation of the foreign policy of the rulers. Its relationship to the 
elements (prakriti ) of the State, which wc have mentioned above, is seen 
in die inclusion of the minister, the kingdom, the fortress, die treasury, 
and die army as die five elements in the entire circle of States. Manu 
had thus completed the theory of the prakriti$ 9 and ushered in the theory 
of Ttijarnandtila. Another contribution of Manu to the theory of foreign 
policy was the manner in which he laid stress on a most essential aspect 
of that theory, viz., the institution of ambassadors which we shall mention 
presently. 

In the Epics, Although Manti had thus laid down the theory on the 
soundest principles, yet it took centuries for it to develop. There is 
nothing In the Riimiiyaua to suggest that the monarch* mentioned in it con¬ 
sidered the rapwmniiQfd as of vital importance to the Stale, Neither is 
there any evidence in the other great epic, the Mahahharata, that die 
monarchs had recourse to this theory as a matter of State policy. Doth 
the epics, no doubt, describe the ambassadors* as wilt be mentioned below ; 
but this does not give us an adequate idea of the importance of the 
rdfamandaln theory, so far as the two epics are concerned. 

In Kautitya. We have to come to the stirring times of Kautilya in order 
to understand the vital part the theory of wjainamiala played in the life 
of the State, Kautilya made it the corner-stone of the foreign policy of 
the monarch. No previous author on ancient Indian polity had dwelt 
at such length on the question of the foreign policy, and no one attached 
so much importance to it as he did. No doubt he took the theory from 
where Manti had left it, and perfected it to suit the needs of his ow r n and 
later times. He elucidated the theory thus: 

The conqueror, his friend, anti his friend s friend are I he three primary 
kings constituting a circle of States. As each of these three kings 
possesses the five elements of sovereignty, such a* the minister, the 
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country, the fori, the treasury, and the army, a circle of States consists, 
of eighteen elements. Thus, it needs no commentary to understand that 
the (three) circle of States having the enemy (of the conqueror), the 
Madhyama king, or die neutral king at the centre of each of Che three 
circles, arc ditlereiu from that of Lhe conqueror. Thus, there are four 
primary circles of States, twelve kings, sixty elements of sovereignty, and 
seventy-two elements of States/ 1 * 

We iiiay analyse the concept of the rajainantlala or mcuydala, or cakra, 
or the circle of States, thus: 

Circle L Coniisting of the would-be conqueror (vi/tgfju) -t-his friend-t- 
lus friend's friend (3 rulers). 

Circle If. Consisting of the enemy-t-his friend* his friend's friend 
(3 rulers). 

Circle 111. Consisting of the Madhyama king-t-his friend + his friend's 
friend (3 rulers). 

Circle IV. Consisting of the Udusina or neutral king + his friend +■ his 
friend’s friend (3 rulers). 

Since cadi ruler possessed five dements of sovereignty comprising 
minister, country, fort, treasury', and army, each circle had 3 rulers + 15 = IS 
elements; and, therefore, four circles had 18x4 = 72 elements. We thus 
have four primary- circles of States, twelve kings, sixty elements of 
sovereignty, and seventy-two elements of States/ 77 

The interdependence of the first part of the theory of the pmkritis 
dealing with the independent State (or with the State that had its own 
individuality), with the second part of the same theory concerning the 
foreign policy of that State is admirably set forth by Kaufitya in Lhe next 
passage thus: "Each of the twelve primary- kings shall have their elements 
of sovereignty." And in the next sentence he epitomizes the end of all 
State policy in the following cryptic sentence: "Strength is Power ; and 
Happiness is Lhe End. He divides strength into three categories: power 
of deliberation which is intellectual strength : the possession of a pros¬ 
perous treasury and a strong army is the strength of sovereignty ; and 
martial power is physical strength. As regards the interrelationship of 
power and happiness, we are told that the possession of power and 
happiness in a greater degree makes a king superior to another ; in a less 
degree, inferior; and in an equal degree, equal, "Hence a king shall 
always endeavour to augment his own power and elevate his happiness,” 771 
The circle of States mentioned above was only one of the three main 
concepts governing the relation between the States, as delineated by Manu 
and others after. The odicr two were the policies (updya) and the 
expedients (sadgunya), Policy was subdivided into four component s^- 
conciliation (rama), concession {dena), sowing dissension {bheda), and war 
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[dfiqda) which last, according to Maim, was the last means a ruler could 
adopt. Expedients were four—co-operation {sandhi), hostilities (eigra/w), 
marching or mobilization (jiu#), readiness for attack (5 miw), divisiou of 
troops tfivaidlbhava), and subordinate alliance 
Of the three concepts in the theory of foreign relations that which 
carried the greatest weight with Kaufilya was the circle of States which 
he calls merely by the icon matfdnta. According to him it was die source 
of the sixfold policy (^fgutyasya prakritimandatam yonth).™ After 
elaborating this concept, he says in the end the following: " 1 hus, a king 
in the circle ol sovereign .Stales shall, by adopting the six-fold policy, 
endeavour to pass from (he state of deterioration to that of stagnation, 
and from the latter to that of progress.’ 1 ” 1 We do not know whether 
there is any reference in this summing up of the concept of the State policy 
to Katttilya’s royal patron Caiidragupta Maurya's original deterioration in 
the sense of one who was unwanted in the royal house of the Nandas, bis 
stagnation on his overthrowing them, and his undisputed mastery over 
the whole land on his having driven the Macedonians out of the north¬ 
western regions. Further research alone could enlighten us on this 
interesting point. 

C, THE I X STXTUTION O F A M 11 A S 5 A D O RS 

In the execution and fulfilment of the six-fold policy of die State relating 
to its foreign aHairs, no one played such an important part as the ambassa¬ 
dors. We may stud; the problem of the institution of ambassadors under 
the following heads: the term used for ambassadors, their qualifications, 
kinds of ambassadors, their status, their immunity, their duties, their 
salary, and their importance. 

1. TERM USED tOR AN AMBASSADOR 
Art ambassador was called a dicta. 

2. QVALmcA rtoxs 

From the times of Manu it was laid down that only those could be selected 
as ambassadors, who were versed in all sciences, who understood hints and 
expressions of the face, and gestures, who were honest, skilful, of nohle 
families, arid loyal, who possessed a good memory, who knew the people, 
place, and time for action, and who were handsome, fearless, and eloquent. 
Rau tilva explicitly slates: "Whoever has succeeded as a councillor is an 
envoy” (uddhntamantro dulapratiidhih‘). ,ti 
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In the next sentences he mentions the three kind's of ambassadors liius: 
those who possessed minister!aJ qualifications (atnaiymampal), and were 
tailed and whom we may style as envoys uf class A ; those 

who possessed die same qualifications but less by one quarter, who were 
called agents with a definite mission {pari mil art ha It), and whom we may 
style as envoys of class B ; and those who possessed the same qualilkalions 
but Jess by one half, and who were styled merely as conveyors ol royal writs 
and whom we may call as envoys of class C. In giving 
thus the threefold division of ambassadors, Kautilya had definitely 
advanced on the concept of Mann, w p ho made no such provision lor three 
categories ol ambassadors. Kautilya seemed to imply from the explicit 
manner in which he laid down the qualifications of the ambassadors, that 
die) could not be selected from amongst the relatives or favourites of the 
monarch, unless they fulfilled the ministerial qualifications, The only 
criterion seems to have been the success which one attained as a minister 
that entitled one to aspire for the posL of an ambassador. 

The same kinds of ambassadors are mentioned in the Agni Purana but 
in a slightly different order, thus: the envoy entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of an affair, according to his own light and discretion, was called 
jiisristarthafy ; he who was charged with the duties of a mission, according 
10 the directions received from his sovereign, was called mitarthah ; and 
he whose only duty was to deliver the decisions of his ro\al master on a 
particular problem was called iasanahamhJ'* 

4. S T A T U 3 

trom the Mamismriti it cannot be made out wdiat exactly was the status 
of an ambassador. But since, according to Kautilya, as noted above, the 
ambassadors were chosen from successful councillors, they were of the 
status of ministers (amaiyasittnpfit)*. The ambassadors enjoyed immunity 
from arrest, as is gathered from the Ramayajja, but it appears that in 
Kautilfri time, he could pretend to be afraid or imprisonment or even 
death—a fear which was undoubtedly non-ex blent in the days of the 
Maftiibkarata* so far as death was concerned!™ This will be further 
evident from what will he described below p under the envoy's duties. 

5. duties 

They were very onerous since Manuks time. The ambassador alone 
made the king's allies and separated them : and he alone transacted that 
budnesi by which kings were united or disunited. Kautilya enlarged their 
duties, as given by Mann, when he enjoined that the envoy shall make 
friendship with the envoy's officers, such as those in charge of wild tracts. 
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of boundaries, of cities, and of country parts. The envoy shall contrast 
die military stations* sinews of war* and strongholds of the enemy with 
those of his own master. He was to ascertain the size and area of the 
forts of the enemy States* as well as the strongholds, of precious things, 
and of assailable and unassailable points. Having obtained permission, 
he was to enter the capital of the enemy, and state the object of his mission 
exactly as entrusted to him, even at the cost of his life! He was not to 
be pulfed up with die respect shown to him by the enemy ; but was to 
stay in the capital of the enemy till he was allowed to depart. He was to 
ignore the might of the enemy, and to strictly abjure women and liquor, 
to take to a single bed at night; ascertain through spies the nature and 
strength of the opposition to, and loyalty for, his own master in die capital 
of the enemy : and never to disclose to the enemy die strength and means 
adopted by his royal master,™ 6 * 

6. SALARY 

The ManNsmjili does not mention the salary given to an ambassador ; 
but Kau i sly a explicitly states that ambassadors of the middle class were to 
be paid ten panus for every yojana they travelled ; and twice as much when 
they travelled from ten to 100 yojanas* Further, they ivcre endowed 
with lands which could not be sold nr mortgaged by them, and were 
exempted from paying tolls while crossing rivers. Since these formed 
envoys of class C, it is evident that those of class A and B were paid higher 
salaries. Now we have seen above that envoys of class A w T ere of the minis 
terial cadre. Since the ministers were paid each 2.000 part as, it follows that 
class A and R ambassadors were likewise paid the same salary* For like the 
ministers, "with this they will be loyal and powerful supporters of the 
king's cause '\ and "With this amount of subsistence, they will scarcely 
yield themselves to temptation and hardly be discon tended",™ as KaufUya 
rightly affirmed- 

7. IMPORTANCE OF THE AMBASSAPOftS 

Man it wrote thus on the importance of the ambassadors: that the king 
svas to be careful about the details given by the ambassadors. The whole 
range of the interstate relations, and, therefore, to a great extent the 
existence of the State, depended upon the ambassadors. 761 The Arthnla.itrn 
of Kau lily a bean testimony to the vital part played by the ambassadors 
in the wide range of the foreign policy of the ruler. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF SPIES 


A. ANTIQUITY OF ESPIONAGE: IN THE 
MANUSMR1T I 

As to when exactly the institution of spies was started* it cannot be made 
out. The spies do not figure in the Vedic li terra turc T When we reach 
the age of Manu, we find minute regulations laid down by that great 
lawgiver for the employment of spies in public life. The minister who 
was appointed to look after the administration of a group of ten villages* 
of twenty families, ol 100 villager and of towns, whom we may call in the 
modem language Minister for Local Government had* among other duties, 
that of exploring the behaviour of his rural officials through spies appointed 
over each official.™ 1 The king was to carefully consider the doings of 
spies, five classes of whom are mentioned but without being named.™ 1 
This he was to do after having performed his twilight devotions when, 
well armed, he was to hear in an inner apartment the doings of those who 
made secret reports, and of his spies .*** Spies were also used to detect 
thieves who stole property, who showed themselves openly, and those who 
lay concealed. Among the rogues who showed themselves openly were the 
merchants, who traded in marketable commodities ; while among those 
thaL lay concealed were those who took bribes, gamblers, and those who 
lived by teaching the performance of auspicious ceremonies, sanctimonious 
hypocrites* fortune tellers, officials of high rank, physicians who acted 
improperly, prostitutes, men who lived by showing their proficiency in 
arts, and those who were non-Aryan* hut who walked in disguise like the 
Aryans.™ Finally, spies were also used to constantly ascertain the king's 
own and h is- enemy 1 * strength. 1 * 5 

B. IN KAUTILYA 

1. ESPIONAGE IN GENERAL 

Mann had set an example which Kautilya followed to frightful perfection. 
The great Mauryan Prime Minister devotes four chapters of his First 
Book exclusively to espionage, and refers to the part played by spies in 
judicial and foreign matters. The king was to proceed to create spies 
with the assistance of the council of ministers, who had themselves been 
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tried under espionage,™ From [his it may be inferred that the ini hitters 
were Anally appointed only after their character and antecedents had been 
duly ascertained. This is proved by the opening sentence of the previous 
chapter on Ascertaining the Purity or Lmpurity in the Character of Minis* 
ters, which states; "Assisted by his prime minister (mantri) and high 
priest {concerning whose appointment there is no reference to spies), the 
Ling shall, by offering temptations, examine the character of ministers 
{timatya) appointed in governmental departments of an ordinary nature/' 
Then follow various details relating to the technique of ascertaining by 
temptations the loyal character of the ministers/” A pale reflection of 
this method still survives in modem governnients which ascertain through 
their Local Intelligence Branches, or similar detective wings, attached to the 
Police Department p die antecedents and character of persons before the 
latter are finally admitted into government service. 

2. kinds of spits 

But Kaucilya's was a mere rigorous system of espionage which might find 
favour with some totalitarian governments of the modem times. There 
were nine kinds of spies: kapatjkn'fhhxVra, or he who worked under the 
guise of a fraudulent disciple* or he who worked in the guise of a kSp^ika 
(which Dr r Kane w r nuld interpret as a bold pupil capable of knowing the 
mind of others); udaslhita, or a sham ascetic who, having fallen off from 
the real duties of asceticism, was still endowed with Intelligence and pure 
character ; grth&patika, or he who was a householder who was unable to 
eke out his livelihood but had intelligence and was of good character : 
i midehaka, or a trader who, like the preceding one, being unable to lead the 
life of a trader, was still intelligent and of good character. tSpasa, or he wdio 
desired to practise an austere life hut could not make a living: satrin, 
or he who was a classmate or colleague ; ftfoana, or he who was a desperado : 
raMda, or he who could administer poison ; and, finally* a bhikmki, or a 
mendicant woman. 

While explaining in detail these spies, Kaptilya gives an insight into 
the actual working of the all-embracing espionage under the State, The 
kafmtikn-chhatra seems to have directed his activities against persons. The 
udaslhita w r as endow r ed with cattle and cultivable lands in the province 
in which he had under him various spies who were paid, clothed, and fed 
by him, and whose w T ork was to detect crimes committed in connection 
with the king's wealth. These spies were to send separately their reports 
to the ud&sthila. The grihapalika and vmdehika worked in the same 
manner as the udSsthita. The U&pasa had a host oF spy disciples around 
him. His area was the city where his subordinates could practise 
palmistry', and his activities included a forecast of foreign affairs (videia 
pramiti viptiitmih), and even changes in ministerial appointments! And 
not satisfied with this wide and important field of activity, the tEpasa had 
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eJsc unique satisfaction ol having the kings minister directing ihcr latter's 
affairs in conformity with the forecast ol the ascetic spy! These five (out 
of the nine) classes of spies, who formed one class called [wfiauamuthafy, 
were awarded by Lhe king money and titles! rta 

There remain lour other types — the Mirin t the (ik$ana t the m$ada t and the 
bhk$ukt f whose duties have been already mentioned earlier in these pages. 
The Jflfrirt was selected from among the orphans maintained by die State, 
The Sat fins were taught sciences flakpinam), palmistry ( migavidya) ¥ sorcery 
(j’piayaga^fl), legerdemain (jambafoividyS), the duties of the various orders 
of religious life and the reading of omens and augury 

(anlarac&kra). This class was also called spies working by social intercourse 
(samsargavidya), 

3, PUBLIC LIFE OF OFFICIALS UNDER SCRUTINY 

The tikwrm spies or bravadoes were to espy the public character (bhityam 
raraffj) of the following; the movements of the ministers, the priests, 
the commanders of the army, the heir-apparent, the doorkeepers, the 
officers-in-charge of the harem, the magistrate (prasostri), the Callector- 
Gencr.il, the Chamberlain, the Commissioner, Lhe City Constable (ndyaka) t 
the ofTiLer ilitharge of the City (paum) t Lhe Superintendent of Transactions 
(vysmh&rika)> the Superintendent of Manufactories (karmuntika). the 
Council of Minisicrs (mantripari^ad} M the heads of departments (adkyakful 1 )* 
the Commissary General (t!ati{ldap/iia) t and olficers-in-charge of the forri- 
fi cations, boundaries, and wild tracts. That is, the public activities of all 
the above highest officials, including the ministers, came under the close 
observations of well trained spies as well as of the desperadoes. All the 
information which they collected was transmitted to the king through the 
Institutes of Espionage ^amslhavaTpayfyuh). 

4 . PRIVATE LIFE UNDER SCRUTINY 

The private life of all the above officials cainc under the scrutiny of the 
rasatin or poisoner spies, whose information was collected by the women 
mendicants for transmission to the Institutes of Epinnagc. The informa- 
ncm tints collected was tested by the officers ol the Institutes (samstMitama- 
antevmnalf) who, by signs or writing (samfia-lipibhih), verified it through 
their own spies. 

The Institutes of Espionage and the wandering spies did not know each 
other. When the information received from three different sources <ie 
through the women mendicants, the classmate spies, and the poisoner 
spies) w'a.s found to be exactly the same, it was considered reliable If the 
three sources frequently differed, the spies concerned were either punished 
or dismissed. Incidentally we may note that spies also used gudhyalektiya or 
secret writing to convey their information to the Institutes of Espionage." 1 
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5, SPIES IN FOREIGN SERVICE 

Spies were used in foreign service as well- They received salaries from 
foreign kings with whom they lived as servants. If they helped their own 
and foreign Slates in catching thieves, they received salary from both the 
States I Spies were set in motion against kings, who were inimical, or 
friendly, intermediate, or neutral, and in regard to the eighteen depart¬ 
ments of the government. f ** How far these could be compared with their 
modem counterparts working in similar capacities hut under the name of 
officials of the Foreign and Diplomatic Services of the various governments, 
is an interesting question which we may not attempt to solve here.**' 

6. CRITICISM OF THE SYSTEM OF ESPIONAGE IN 

KAUTILYA 

We may stop here with the description of the Institutes of Espionage in 
the ArlhaiSstra, and recall some of the observations made earlier, while 
answering the question whether the Kautilyan monarch was a tyrant of 
the Aristotelcaii type. Well may we wonder how the ancients could have 
lived under such a widespread, powerful, and well trained system of spies, 
whose perfidious activities seem to have entered into almost every sphere of 
the public and private life of the officials ami the citizens I When we 
realize that, as narrated earlier, the king, after having set up spies over 
his own ministers (mohSmairas), proceeded to espy both die citizens and 
the country people/" die picture of the whole country is complete. There 
was no section of the people that did not come under tlte preview of the 
obnoxious system of espiongae which touched every one but the king. 
The only plausible explanation that could be offered in connection with 
this terrible system of spying into die character and activities of citizens 
and officials alike, is that perhaps the age which witnessed the rise to 
power of Candragupta Maurya was one of disloyalty at home and perfidy 
abroad. We hate already seen above that there were the numerous 
adherents of die old royal house of the Nandas in Magadha, and the 
sympathizers of the Macedonians in the north-western parts of the country. 
Perhaps it was to solve this double danger that faced the new rising 
Maury an State that Kautilya introduced a system of espionage which had 
no parallel anywhere in its intricate working, its extensive powers, and 
its destructive hold on the administration. If, as stated above, the king's 
minister was to direct his affairs in conformity with the forecast made by 
the ascetic spy (j tapaia ), it means that Kautilya had enthroned Superstition 
rather than Common Sense on the seat of Power I Posterity may well ask 
in dismay; Was it the same Kautilya who had so stoudy championed the 
cause of anvik^tki or Reasoning at the beginning of his great book? 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


A POSING A QUESTION 

Irom tm*: foregoing pages it must have been apparent to the reader that, 
sa far as die ancient Indian |X>1 ideal tin night was concerned, there was 
mulling in it that was inferior 10 what obtained in ancient Greece ; and 
that Eautilya, as the most representative ol ancient Indian writers on Polity, 
bears favourable comparison with Aristotle, who is rightly considered to 
be the greatest exponent of Western political thought. If every- theory 
in the work of that great Greek thinker is not found in Kautilya, it was, as 
5 s only natural to expect, because the latter lived in an atmosphere that 
was radically different to die one which had produced Aristotle. The one 
doubt that comes to our mind in this connection is this: While Aristotle 
left behind him a profound effect, if not in the immediate ages that followed 
him, at least centuries afterwards, is there any thing 10 justify our ass Limp- 
tion that the principles laid down by the ancient Indian political theorists, 
arid, in particular* by Kautilya, were ever followed by the later genera¬ 
tions? In Other words, it is worth while asking the question whether the 
authors of the dharmasdstrw and die nUisdstras wrote merely for the sake 
of argument, or whether they w rote practical guides for statesmen to follow? 
It is with this question that we shall be primarily concerned in this Parc 

QUALIFICATIONS TO THE ANSWER 

In answering it we have to bear in mind certain considerations. Firstly, we 
do not propose here to verify every one of the theories that has been 
enumerated in the previous pages of this book in terms of the actual 
political practice in the later ages, That would require another dissertation 
by itself. We shall make a sample survery of such of the political structures 
spread over the country, as would enable us to assess the practical nature 
of some of the main theories. Secondly, it may be noted that the ancient 
writers on Polity did not assert anywhere that they alone should be followed 
to the exclusion of others. On the other hand, the latitude which they per¬ 
mitted in the application of theory to practical conditions was responsible 
for a wide difference of opinion on many important questions. Thus, for 
Instance, wc have seen the divergence oF opinion on such question like the 
composition of minister*. But this freedom was not to be exercised in 
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cases like the army on the component parts of which there was no difference 
of opinion among the ancient thinkers. As a result of this freedom of 
thought a certain amount of flexibility in the application of theory to prac¬ 
tice was inevitable. We see this in connection with an important concept 
like sovereignty which, because of geographical and political considerations, 
wa* not exactly the same as that found in the ancient texts. But the intro¬ 
duction of some changes, now and then, did not mean any change in the 
fund amenta! principle of the State. 

And, finally, the statements that follow will be based mostly on stone and 
copper plate inscriptions H since these public records are die most reliable 
witnesses that help us to know to what extent the ancient political theories 
were actually executed in practice The evidence gathered from these records 
wil] be supplemented by that gleaned from foreign witnesses, numismatics 
and Sit era lure, wherever available, so that the picture thus obtained might 
be as complete as possibte. 

C. THE PROBLEMS WHICH WILL li E DISCUSSED 

IN THIS PART 

We shall hist deal with the two ancient concepts of dharma and nlti in 
general; then, refer to one of the most important theories discussed in the 
previous pages, vii., the theory <jf protection and good government; next, 
cite evidence in iegand to the forms of government ; Further, cursorily glance 
iit the problem of the elements of the State ; and, finally, ascertain to What 
extent katmlyas theories were followed in practice, especially in the ages 
immediately following him. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA 


A. UNIVERSAL RECOGNITION OF DHARMA: 
PROOF IN THE ASOKAN EDICTS 

Rulers of all persuasions—Hindu, Buddhist, and Jama—acknowledged the 
supreme importance of maintaining dharma. Ernperor Atoka* who became 
a Buddhist after the Kalinga war , 1 used the word* as is generally accepted, 
iti the Buddhist sense of being "the sum of moral duties"* as Professor E. 
Sen art had suggested long ago,'' It is defined in the second portion of the 
Bra 1 1 magi ri Rock Edict thus: 

Moreover, Devlnampriya speaks thus: Obedience must be rendered to 
mother and father, likewise to elders ; firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown to animals; the truth must be spoken: these same moral virtues 
(dfr^rma*giifttt) must be practised. In the same way the pupil must show 
reverence to the master, and one mu At behave in a suitable manner 
lo wards relatives. This is an ancient rule, and this conduces to Jong 
life. Thus one must act (tsa porSfia pa{k)ii 1 d(lgh)avuse ca rsn hamth 
rxa krttiuiyc)* 

Without controverting the fact that Emperor Atoka was a Buddhist, we 
may question whether in the "sum of moral values" which he is supposed 
to have proclaimed, according to the Buddhist code of conduct, there was 
any tiring new* which had not been known or propounded by the Hindus 
centuries before his time. The fact that Atoka admits that the rule which 
he proclaimed was an ancient one, suggests that we have to go to the earlier 
Hindus for the concept of the moral values. There is no need to cite here 
the numerous authorities in order to show that all that has been said by 
way of defining the dhammn in the Brahmagiri Rock Edict had already been 
preached and practised h\ the Hindus for centuries earlier. It thus follows 
that in the concept of dharma which Atoka preached there was a strong 
Hindu element which Dr. Huhzsch admits, thus: 

In one important point Atoka's inscriptions differ from, and reflect 
an earlier stage in the development of Buddhist theology 1 nr metaphysics 
than, the Dfmmmapnda: I hey do not yet know anything of the doctrine 
of NirvSna, but presuppose the general Hindu belief that the rewards of 
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the practice ol Dharma are happiness in tliis world and merit in the other 

world.* 

Dr. Hultzsch's adm ission of the influence of the Hindu concept of dharma 
in the Edict) of Asoka should dispel ait) idea of an exclusively Buddhist 
concept of dharma in the proclamations of that monarch, as some have 
maintained. There is another consideration which may be mentioned here. 
Asoka's impartial attitude lo Brahmans and £rainanas (Buddhist monks), 
which is so often publicized in the Edicts, is by itself enough io show- that 
he had not completely abjured his Hindu beliefs. A significant poim which 
seems to have missed the attention of those who unequivocally affirm that 
Aioka was a Buddhist is the one relating to the name he assumes jn Jus 
Edicts. He calls himself in those records Devanampriya Priyadarsin . and 
refers to his dhamma-lipi (Rescripts on Morality). But unlike much later 
Buddhist rulers, for instance, like those of Orissa, he does not style himself 
a Parama-Saugata or a Paxama-Tathagatha 1 which, if he had done, would 
have undoubtedly stamped him as a thorough Buddhist. These considera¬ 
tions point to the possibility of Asoka's having in his mind the Hindu 
Concept of dharma which, as a great monarch, it was his duty to maintain 
and foster. 

Neither the Buddhists nor the jainas could escape from the fascinating 
and abiding influence of dharma, as it had been understood in ancient India 
In a sense, the concept of dharma was the precious possession of all—the 
Hindus, die Buddhists, and the Jain as, This explains why king Kharavela 
of Kalinga (middle of the second century b.c,), who was a staunch Jaina, is 
styled in the Hathigumpha cave inscription as Dhammaraja (King of 
Dharma), even though he is called in the same record iifukktt Iliija (King of 
Monks).* We shall see below that his concept of good government was in 
perfect accordance with that preached in the dharmasajtras. 

B, LATER EPIGRAPH1C EVIDENCE 

Coming to the first century A.n. we reach the reign of king GotamTputra 
Satakamt of western India/ In one of the Natfk Cave inscriptions it Is 
said of this SatakarnT niler that he was one "who never levied nor employed 
taxes but in conformity with dharma ' {dhamopajitakaraviniyogakarasa). 
He sympathised fully with the weal and woe of the citizens {pomjamuh'istsa 
samastikhaduk hasa). He was "alien to hurting life even towards an offend 
mg enemy", and "slopped the contamination of the four vanyas” * Evidently 
king GotamTputra SatakarnI carefully observed the injunctions of the 
dhatmaMstr&&* 

In the second century a.d. was another illustrious ruler, the Mahaksitrapa 
Rudradaman. in whose JunSgadfi inscription dated a.d. 151-52 Wc have the 
following: that he was one “who by the raising of his right hand has earned 
the strong attachment of Dharma". Professor Kidhom. while editin- this 
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record, commented on the uncommon description of the raising of the 
right hand, thus, dial it perhaps hnds its expression in the precept of 
Maim, according to which a ting, when investigating the cases ol law, 
should do so seated or standing, raising his right hand [parftm-udyamasya- 
daLsituim}.* No better testimony than die above is needed to prove that 
the ancient rulers carried out die injunctions of dm dfiarmaitutras to the 
minutest detail! 

That the same Great Kyatrapa Rudradanian ruled according lo the pre¬ 
cepts ol the dharmai&stras is further prosed by the satire inscription which 
relates the following: that he ruled ‘without oppressing the inhabitants ol 
towns and country {paura-janapadam janarii ) by taxes {kara), forced labour 
(viy|i), and pranaya-kriya' (which Professor Kiellioru translated as acts ol 
affect ion); and that by tfie expenditure of "a vast amount ol money bum 
Ids own treasury", he constructed "not in a long time, a dam three times as 
strong in breadth and length 1 '. 1 " We shall have to refer to his able minister 
Suvi&kha, a Pahlava, who helped him to do diis, in a later context. 

A later royal family also on the western coast of India in Karnataka were 
the kadamba* of Bauavasc. They ruled from the diird century a.u. till 
die sixth century a.d. m In the undated Nilambiir copper plates of king 
Ravivarman of the same family, the Radambas are styled as ruleis "who 
were (like unto) mothers to people (who were) dependent (on them)".* 1 I he 
undated Malavalli pillar inscription inscribed In die cave characters and in 
die Prakrit language, and discovered in the Shikar pur taluka, Mysore State, 
calls an early Kadamba king named Siva (Standa) the Dharma-Mahamja 
of Vaijayant! or Banavasi (in North Kanara). Mr. Lawis Rice had assigned 
the record to circa a.d. 250. One of the interesting statements in diis record, 
which registers a royal gift, is i “This Kadamba and the good Senior Minis¬ 
ter (unnamed) may thus have trust. Continued by the four I'edas, and pres¬ 
cribed in the Sign mas. Thus docs the Raja command." 11 The title given 
to die ruler together with die explicit statement that the gift was made by 
him in accordance with the four Odor and the Nigamat, proves that that 
Kadamba king ruled according to the precepts of the ttharmaiasiras. 

One of the Talgunda stone inscriptions, Shikarpur laluka, Mysore State, 
dated about a.d. 450, praises king Kakusihavarman, also of the Kadamba 
royal house, thus: "Whose . . . kindness to the needy, just protect inn of 
his subjects, lifting up of the humble " u King KSkusthav arm all's grandson 
was Mrigc&varman. The Hityahcbbagihi copper plate, assigned by 
Mr. Rice to circa a.d, 450, styles Mrigesavarman as the DharmaMatiarajo of 
the Radatubas, and relates that he was "devoted to well protecting his 
subjects, a friend of all things living" and “a Yudhistira in justice". 11 Ills 
younger brother was Mandhatyivannan. The Kudagere copper plates call 
him also by the same title, Dherma-Maharaja of the Kadamba*. 11 King 
Mrigeiavarmail’s elder son was king Ravivarman who, in the latter’s Nilam¬ 
bur copper plates cited above, is also called Diiarma-Maharaja. 1 ' 

Another ancient royal family also ol Karnataka was likewise well-known 
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for its observance of the precepts of the dhannaSastnu. This was iliaL of 
die Gao gas, who ruled from the second till the eleventh century a.o,<* One 
of its early rulers was Madhava, or Kiriya Madhava, the sou of badiga. The 
undated Nonamaugalt copper plate grant of his great grand sun, also called 
Madliavavanmin, relates that Dharma-Mahdr<ij3dht raja Madhava possessed 
a character for learning and modesty, "having obtained die honours of the 
kingdom only for the sake of the good government of his subjects” (samynk- 
praja-p&tana malrddhigata rSjya-prayojanasya) ; and that he was distin¬ 
guished for his skill among those who expounded and practised the Science 
of Politics in all its brandies (vistjato'pi anavascsosya mU-Sdstrasya vakip 
prayokri-kuiaiasyd). 1 * This ruler, according to Mr. Rice, has to be assigned 
to the beginning of the third century a.d .« The Kadagattur cupper plates 
Of die Ganga king Dumnita (a.d. 432-517) bestow the same praise on king 
Madhava, and have the following additional information to give 
about king Durvinlta himself: that the latter possessed the three powers 
of energy, that he was tier regarded with affection by his subjects, that his 
punishments were approved of by Vaivawata Manu, that he was surrounded 
by a retinue suitable for the maintenance of the vanfdiramas. and that he 
was devoted to dharma . il One of the Nonamangala copper plates of king 
Avimta of the same line, which was once assigned by Mr, Rice to circa a.d, 
4^a hut which is probably to be assigned to v.u. 430. describes that monarch 
thuv-lnr protecting his subjects (he was) well prepared"; a „d confirms 
die tide of Dharma Maharaja given to Madhava, an d refers to die hitters 
having obtained the kingdom only for the sake of the good government of 
hts subjects, being distinguished among those who expounded and practised 
the Science of Politics.” Later records dated a.d. 517, 797, circa 890, and 903 
Confirm liic prai.se bestowed on Madhava va rman 


l-rom the south-west we may go to the north-east of the peninsula. Here 
was the Dabhalarujya comprising the Eighteen Forest Kingdoms (in the 
emfchde Chhatisgarh State) of king Sariifkobha. As is related in his Betul 
plates dated only in the (Gupta) era 199 (a.d. 518-19), his father, the Maha- 
raja Hastm. is desenbed fu-fO* who sought to govern properly the 
kingdom (rujyja) ; while Sariiskoblia himself is described as one who was 
iiiteiu on establishing the religious duties of die castes and the different 
orders of life {vantairamadharma sthdpaudbfuratctia ) 11 
Striking westwards across the country we teach the kingdom of Valabhi 
m Surassra-Gujarat. Of the fourth ruler, and perhaps the first great 
sovereign of the Valabhi royal house, Guhasciia (a.d, 559-67), j t is said in 
*>r “Tf P'« II tea. m.a, u “ 

"" beBui ”S- » l» Hi pkmd (™8;i.o) tbe hoan, of 

.P"P" 1 !' P™««“* iS«n. acceding to .ho tuta pweribed in 


We may now revert to Karnataka where we have further interesting 

mdtncc about the r»b, I.Uowmj tho mr i,u 

The Ramcsvara temple stone inscription found at Avatji, Mujbagal taluka, 
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Mysore Stale, and aligned by Mr. Rice lo circa a.p . 8£J0 P mentions the death 
of the Nolamba P alias'a ruler Mahcndra \o|amba, who is said to have been 
a M walker according to Mann" (Mmmcuri/am), 3 * In the Chikamag&lur stone 
inscrip lion of the Ganga king Racmualla, assigned by its editor Dr, licet 
to the period ranging from a.d, 989 to 1005* king Racamalla (evidently ihe 
IV of Llial name) is calk'd Dlmrma^Mahdmja. 27 

C. STILL LATER EPIGR A P H 1C E V IDEN C E 

Even at the risk of transgressing the chronological limits of this work, it is 
worth while citing the example* of both rulers and their ministers, who 
scrupulously followed die precepts as given in the smrilis. We have to 
come to the Hoy sal a kings, who luted from Helebid, Hassan district* 
Mysore State, The chronology of the earlier rulers is still far from being 
settledIn the Ratikerc stone inscription, discovered at Arsikexe, 
Hassan district, Mysore State, and assigned doubtfully by Mr, Rice to circa 
a.d. 1300, king Vuiayaditya, die fattier oi F.reyanga Hnysala, is styled as 
one who was “walking in the path of Mann" ^lanumarggatn)?'* Of a 
later dale is the Goviudesvara temple stone inscription found at kora- 
\angala, Hassan t alia La, in the same Stale* and assigned b* Mr Rice to circa 
a.d. 1160, The ruler mentioned in it was Hoysala Naxasiruha, one of 
whose great officers was Govinda Raja, I lie latter is called “the most 
honourable man in king Nanisimhab palace 14 P and “walking according to 
die laws of Maim" (ammancynm rndnya-purusam Manu-muni-caritam)* a fie 
was not the only minister who was famous as one who followed the precepts 
of Mauu. Perhaps a greater name is that of By alike Kesiiiiayya, the 
Mdhaprfldhajia (Great Minister) of the Yldava king Rayamurari Soyidcva. 
In one of the la I guild a stone inscriptions discovered at Ta 3 gun da itself, 
Shikarpur taluka, Mysore State, and dated a.d. 1169, we have a glowing 
account of the Great Minister, He was both a commander of the army 
and the recipient of seventy-two other appointments (not named). He was 
skilled in administration, counsel, and energy and other modes of policy 
{SCnSdi b&hattam niyogadhhtay a ham pmhhu-mitnlrotsaha-pramukha-nUi- 
nklayaham). The king favoured him with orders to administer all the 
countries attached to the treasury of the south* putting down the evil and 
upholding the good {maha-pamyiinm ByiHikcya Kcimtayya Dmidanhyaharam 
haradu dakjina-tftidvorada bhaqtfaravada ddafigal ctiavam dmla-nigmha 
sista-pratipalamrh m&lpud endu kdrunyam mddat). 

Before we proceed to cite further evidence from the same record to prove 
that that Great Minister earned out his sovereign's behest p in accordance 
with the principles of the j mrith, it is necessary that we should note here 
that in the phrase duyf& nigraha pmiipStanam {putting down the evil 
and upholding the good), which we meet with in numerous records of this 
and the earlier periods, we have the essence of the theory of protection 
which we have discussed at the begin rmig of this book. The same Talgunda 
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sumc inscription then continues to narrate diat the MahapwcamU Dartda- 
ndyaka Keiimayya accepted the order of die king as a great favour. The 
inscription narrates thus: 

His (Kesimayya’s) practice was that of the Manus, the policy he adopted 
was the policy of the ancient kings, the good of odiers was the wealth 
he accumulated, the promotion of the greatness of his ruler was his own 
greatness, the satisfaction of his dependents he reckoned as his own 
satisfaction (Manu-caya-Kvya-vritti nija-vritti purdtana-rajanUi farfi 
lanag alvafla ntliye pardithanie tanna blmjarjjitartlhav a[dana mahi - 
monnatitvame nijonticUy-dsnta-lusti latimid etidu)* 1 

D. TAXES PAID FOR PROTECTION 

1 Jse few examples we have given ahove, which by no means exhaust the 
list, of the kings and their ministers, are enough to demonstrate the fact 
diat the injunctions laid down in the dharmasostras in regard to good 
government were being followed for centuries in historical times. They 
also prove beyond doubt that die ancient theory of protection was actually 
carried out in practice throughout the country. We mentioned earlier in 
connection with this theory, that protection was bound up with the question 
of paying taxes; and that it was understood that die justification for 
levying taxes by die king lay in his ability to protect the people, A striking 
exposition of this Lhcory is found in a comparatively later record This 
is one of the many inscriptions discovered in the Ccnna Kcsava temple at 
Belur, Hale I ml, Hassan district, Mysore State, It is dated a.o. 1382. and 
refers to the reign of the early Vijayanagara king, Haritara II, His 
minister was Mudda Dandesa, Of this eminent administrator it is said 
in that record: “Maintaining the customs of the various castes, he protected 
all the subjects as if they were his own children. Rejoicing in his protec¬ 
tion, which was like that of Bharau. die farmers and merchants resolved 
to pay him certain dues on account of his protection.” And so that all the 
people may understand the details of this agreement, thev were written in 
the hainata language (mrnSitam^am imyrtSm marySdam anubala van 
panpdlayad prltyd yah prajth si* iva pmjdh Bharatasy^a tasyalha rak m d 
jwHOiilah krifivaiavaiyin-mukhyo rakfS iulknm acrktppau 0 tah panim ana 
vii£$ah sarva-jana vifAanaya Ka rri uala•bh&sayd likhyaU). 1 - There is 
nothing in the above account to indicate Lhat a compact was actually entered 
mto between the viceroy, on the one hand, and the farmers and the met- 
chants, on the other. It merely confirms die ancient precept of the smrilh that 
taxes were paid to the ruler because the latter gave protection to his 
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A, INTRODUCTION 

Wt h&vz now to see whether in addition to the dharmofaMras, the arthn- 
sastms and the mtii&slras also influnced the life and action of rulers. Jn 
this case, too, cpigTaphic evidence supported by literary references fully 
supports she view that the principles of the mrijffijfras and the arthns&stras 
were followed by the rulers. The Hathiguiiipha inscription of king 
Kharavth of Kahngu (middle of the second century ac r ), cited earlier, 
informs us how in his tenth regnal year adopting the threefold policy of 
punishment, alliance* and conciliation, he sent out an expedition against 
Bharatavarsa and conquered that country (dAFflitje rtf vase damda-samdht 
samayo Bharadavasa-paihanam tij h hi-jay a n& r/t),* J No other proof is 
required to show that even the Jaina monaichs, amongst whom the greatest 
undoubtedly was Kharavela, followed the traditional Hindu policy of 
punishment, alliance, and oonci Nation . 

B. EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 

We have already cited the examples of the Ganga king M ad ha va nil an 
(third century a.d.), who was reputed to have studied and practised the 
nlftiastras. Turning to northern India again, we find that, although (here 
is no specific mention of the threefold policy of punishment, alliance, and 
conciliation in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Sainudra Gupta the 
Great, yet there cannot be any doubt that he had scrupulously followed 
that policy as well as the precepts of the smritis both in his conquests and 
in his administration. That he was a strict adherent of the dharmamstrax 
is clear From the following eulogy bestowed on him in the same inscription' 
that he was "the supporter of the real truth of the scriptures”* "of whom 
it used to be said, the building of the pale of religion * , * the path 
of the sacred hvmns . + , all these are Ins/ tp "who put to shame (Kaiyapa) 
the preceptor of (Indra), the lords of the gods, and Tumbum, and Narada. 
and others by his sharp and polished intellect", “whose , . . some people 
(were accustomed to) taste with affection . . . whose protection (of) other 
people . . . sough C\ "whose mind busied itself with the support and the 
mutation* etc, of the miserable, the poor, the helpless, and the afhicted : 
who was the glorified personification of kindness to mankind. * , His 
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diplomatic dealing* with the various rulers mentioned in the same inscrip¬ 
tion fully support our assumption that he was an adept in statecraft These 
different rulers, it may be noted, ranged from the western parts of India 
to Ceylon. 415 Reverting again to western India, we find that the Gauga 
king, Avinlta (a.d. 430-82), as is related in his MaHuhaLji copper plates 
dated a.il 459, was hi kingly police equal to Brihaspati [narfndrarutau 
Rpha&pali tulyasya)** 

C. LITERARY EVIDENCE 
L BUDDHIST 

Turning to I item lute we find striking corroboration of the practise of 
State polk i both in Buddhist and Hindu literature- In the Mahai'astu 
hi the story of the Final Defeat of Mara, it is related that, while the 
iknihisativa was seated under the tree, he won the five kinds of awareness, 
namely, that of the past* that of calm, (hat of case, that of the impossible, 
and, finally, that he would that day awaken to the immrpnssed perfect 
enlightenment. "He also mastered the four rules of polity, namely, those 
relating to conciliation, punishment, dissension, and gifts/’ 3r Professor 
E, Nenart considered the latter statement as an interpolation, comparing is 
with the statement in the Yajmivatkyfismriti.*' But we need not suppose 
that the concept of State policy was unknown to the Buddhists, although, 
like the Jain&s, they gave just a twist eo the earlier Hindu ideas on 
statecraft, as mint have been evident to the reader from what has been 
already said of the Buddhist idea of kingship in the earlier pages of this 
work, tn the itself we have enough proof of this. In an 

interesting earlier context, the parrot relates to king Brahmadatta of 
Banaras, the following: 

O laird of Men, a five-fold power is desirable for a king. Be attentive; 
and hearken to my worth. The first power is innate in him; the second 
is the power of his sons; Ehe third that of the relations and friends: 
die fourth. O king, is that of his army ; and regard as the fifth the 
matchless power of wisdom. Whosoever, G king, has this five fold power, 
his kingdom h firm, prosperous, rich, and populous, 3 * 

Although b the list of the five powers, that relating to the king and 
to the arxnv are common to the Buddhists and the Hindus, vet it shows 
that the former were aware of the concept of friends, or, allies, as they 
were railed in the Hindu comrcpL and of the power of she king. Since the 
power of friends and of the army could not have been utilized except in 
terms of the concept of statecraft, we have to assume that the Buddhists 
were aware of the Science of Polity. 
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2. HINDU 
(a) Pflttcafa/itrtj 

In Sanskrit literature we have a more admirable corroboration of the sixfold 
policy of the Stale. In the Panmlantra which has been assigned to 200 b.c.. 
we have a col lection of fable* written in prose with an admixture of 
interesting aphoristic senses which were meant iu teach princes political 
wisdon Hits work popularized the intricate questions of diplomacy both 
in India and in the foreign land* in n manner which no book on Polity 
has ever done. I he fact that it was ordered to be translated into Pahiavi, 
the conn language of Persia, by the Persian monarch Khusru Anushirvan 
(a.i>. 531-79), proves that by the middle of the sixth century a.d., the Indian 
theory of diplomacy bad already gone beyond the Indian shores westwards 
to enrich the diplomatic theory of the foreign lands. As 13r. Shania Sastry 
lias shown* the Pafkatantm was based oil KauUlya’s Arthaiastra, borrowing 
from the latter not merely subtle idea* but evert phrases and sentences. 4 ® 

(i) Daiakumfiracarita 


(i) Sixfold Policy 

The wide popularity of the sixfold [Kilicy enunciated by Kautilya Is 
further corroborated by Dandin in the latter's Dasakumdracariia. Punya- 
v arm an* the king of Vidarbha. is described thus in that work. He was 
fully conversant with the sacred lore and with Political Science. He at 
once removed calamities human as well as divine ; he was an expert in 
the employment of the six expedients of foreign policy. He himself led 
(i.e. maintained in order) the four castes according to the path laid down 
by Mann (nedistho dharm^ttk&samhitmu , , . sadyah prat i kart 5 dawn- 
mSn ustn am apadam sadgu nya ■ upayaga- nipuwh Man «marge na prana ta 
cdtunarnasya). While in the above we hate an indirect reference to 
Kautilya*s sadgunyo nr sixfold policy, which Dandin has elaborated at 
great length in connection with the king's foreign policy, the passage 
direct!) referring to Kautilya is found later on in the same Uchchliva&a. 
The licentious and unscrupulous royal favourite, Viharabhadra, who was 
an expert in the art of receiving bribes even from ministers, relates thus 
to [he king Anantavannan: 

There are some who will inform the king. 'We can convert even a 
single cowrie into a lakh of coins, destroy all foes without weapons, or 
make even a single bodied mortal an Emperor, if only one is ready to 
follow the path we shall show. 1 And when the king asks them what 
that path was* they reply, ‘There are four branches of royal knowledge, 
vi 2 ., the three Vedas, the practical arts (such as agriculture, commerce, 
63 
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etc), logic with metaphysics (anviluiki), and the Science of Government 
(dat^anili), Of these the first three are vast and bear fpjit slowly, let 
them alone, therefore : study only the fourth ; it has been recently com¬ 
posed by the learned Visnugupta in six thousand stanzas for the use of 
the king, Mann, a (Candragupta), which, when well studied, and put 
into practice yields the desired fruit" (nami cattisra rajauiAy&h tray} 
z&rla dmdktikT dajydamlih-iii tasu t in rah ■ f royivarla-an zlLsikyo tnahalyo 
Mtt titlnphsiah-ca Idh-tdvaddhatdm adhtsva ta.z!ad*daitdamtim iyani- 
idamm-acarya Vimuguptem Alauryarthe sadhhih ilokasahasraih $a m- 
kpptd fd-tzHbiyatn-adit Jtya mmyak-an uytJyamdnu yalhokta karmaksamd ). 13 

(it) Sddgunya and AnvlkfikI 

liefore we proceed to note further evidence of the permanent effect o£ 
Kautilya's principles as revealed in the same famous classic, it may be 
observed that Dandius use of the terms sad gutty a and anviksikl exactly in 
the sense used by the Maury an Prime Minister, is highly important in the 
sense that, by the age of Dandin (seventh century those terms, and 
along with them, we may add, the concept of foreign policy, and even 
the idea of the daily duties of the king, as described in the Arthasdstra, 
had become a part of the routine programme and policy of monarchy. 
Daudin's explicit reference to she kings following the path laid down by 
Mann, in regard to the welfare of the four castes (catur varna), is likew ise 
an additional proof to show that the precepts of the dharmasiLstTfis were 
meant not for mere reading but for being practised, 

(Hi) Espionage 


Incidentally we may add that Dandin s sarcastic eulogy of the Science 
uf Government as taught by Kautilya, was well deserved. The author 
makes the same person, who had advised the king to study Visnugupias 
(be. Kanaka's) Science of Government, remark thus: "(For) that sastrt i is 
connected w ith others, unless all are read, nothing is thoroughly known I 
Let its principles be grasped after a short or lung time (he. let the question 
stand apart): when this Mstm is learnt, the first lesson taught b— Not to 
trust ones wife or child, (adhighata iaslrcna cddUvcva puiTaddram-api 
** vihmsytmy* In this passage there is a direct reference to the wide¬ 
spread and deep laid espionage of the Kautilyan State some aspects of 
which have been described above. 

( iu ) REjamatjdala 

The unscrupulous VihSrahhatlra, who seems to have epitomized in him¬ 
self some of the worst exilities of the relentless administrator described in 
the ArtheiSstra. had the satisfaction of seeing the foolish king follow his 
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advice with the result that Vasuraksita, the old and wise counsellor ul the 
king* bemoans the evil ways into which his royal master has fallen, and 
reflects thus: “Surely this kingdom will fall into the hands ol Vasanta- 
bhanu. the ruler of Aim aka, who is an adept in policy" (sarmthd-nayajnasya 
V&mnlahh&tmh-Aim&kendTosya haste rajyam id am pulitam)** The Aimaka 
ruler's diplomacy was forthwith put into execution with such success dial 
the array of king Aiiantavarraan was reduced to great straits. The whole 
picture described by Dandin appears to visualize the dangers described by 
Ran til ya of foreign spies in one's own country. King Vasamabhltiu then 
instigated Bli:Inuvarman r the king of Vanavasi on the border to invade the 
territory uf AnatHavannam One cannot help feeling that this part of the 
narrative reflects the actual practice relating to the rdjmandate theory that 
has been discussed above* 44 

(sy) Nltiidstm 

King Anantavarman's kingdom was conquered by Vasantabhlnu, but his 
queen and Lhc young prince Bhaskaravarman escaped. It is in connection 
with the latter 1 * thread ceremony by the family priest that wc learn that the 
youth was taught Politics, and that hi> benefactor mused thin: 

A kingdom, as Is well-known, is maintained by three kinds of powers: 
these powers are diplomacy, authority (or regal power), and personal 
energy (activity); these mutually assisting each other dispatch all affairs* 
Diplomacy del ermines the objects, authority commences them, and energy 
effects their attainment. For this reason the tree of Policy serves an ad¬ 
ministrator a great deal : it has counsel consisting of five elements for its 
root; the twofold authority is its stem, the fourfold u Is aha (personal 
energy) forms its main branches; the seventy-two prakfUU are its leaves* 
the six expciidicttts of royalty its blossoms, power, its flowers, and success, 
its fruit; and as the tree is of a complex nature i.e. depends upon many 
supports), it is very hard to make it yield fruit (lit. to turn it into account) 
by any one who has no one to back him up {rijyaih ndma iakHtmy&yattath 
ink tayah-cn ma ra i rap rabhdvah-u tsdh&h pii rmpam-an ugrihitah kritye$u 
kramanir mantrejm-hi vinxscayo* arthanam pmhhdifena prarambhah 
utsahe na n i rvah ana tH at ah p&fimngpman i ram u to did ru paprnbhdvas- 
ka n dha h ■taturgu nab-uisd haidt apo dvimpto ti-prak rittpat ra h sadgu nak isa- 
tayah sakt i- siddhi-pitfpaphatah az nayavamspa f*r neturupakarats)™ 

The concluding portion of the same Uchchhvisa VIU in the 
carita is a further proof of the popularity of the principles taught in the 
nitif&sttas* The same saviour of the kingdom, who described the above 
siraile r won over the devoted and upright ministers and spies under various 
guises, and inspired a sense of duty among the people, tormented the 
heretics, "cleared out all those who stood like thorns in the way of the pros- 
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perity of the State, thwarted the secret plans of the fucs. and Jirroly estab- 
hdied tile four castes in their respective spheres and duties (caiurvartiyam 
ca svadharma karmasu sthapayan) since all undertakings based on policy 
emanate from wealth (arthamiUii hi dandauisisthakartriarambiiah'), and 
no sin would be worse than showing weakness in adhering to the principles 
of policy".** 

(id) Daily Royal Programme 

Not only were the main principles of policy as enunciated in the itlfi- 
MJilrar and nrfhfljavfrtfj thus portrayed in the Dasakuutaracarila but 
even the daily royal routine as given in detail by Kau Lilya. Since this 
passage in that work is the best testimony to Lhc prevalence of the Kautflyjm 
principles of policy, w-e may cite it in full: 

Now (as regards a king's daily course of Hie), a king, on rising, when he 
has scarcely washed his mouth fully, must devote the Jirst watch of the 
day to the examination of the day's receipts and expenditure, admitting 
(i.e. taking Into account) a handful or half a handful (mnypriwirdAfi 
mu ff l ™ **) ( of anything): and yet even when he hears, the clever superin¬ 
tendents (tf adhyakfadhurtah) will defraud him of twice as much, by 
the force of their own ingenuity, they multiply a thousandfold the forty 
modes of defrauding set Forth by Canakya. In the second watch, the 
prince, with his ears painfully assailed by the scjuabhles of contending 
subjects, lives a most wretched life. Even therein, the judges and others, 
disposing of the suits favourably or unfavourably to the litigants as they 
please, join their sovereign with sin and infamy, and, indeed, themselves 
with money. In the third wateh, he finds leisure to bathe and eat; but, 
until his food is digested, he lives in dread of poison. In the fourth, he 
rises to stretch forth his hands to receive gold (presents). In the fifth, 
he has to suffer great mental strain on account of the consideration of 
political schemes. In presenting these, too, die counsellors, appearing 
to be neutral, enter into mutual agreement, and pervert at will merits 
and defects, mis-state the reports of the ambassadors and spies, misrepre¬ 
sent possibilities and impossibilities, confound all distinctions of place 
and time, and Jive upon (seek their own ends through) the friends n[ 
their own partisans or enemies; and secretly stirring up internal and 
external factions, and dicn appearing to allay these openly, they bring 
their helpless master into their power. 

In the sixth, the king is to divert himself as he likes or to consult his 
ministers (alxmt amusement); and the time thus allotted for self-amuse¬ 
ment is an hour and a half: In the seventh watch, he has the trouble¬ 
some task of reviewing his troops. In the eighth, he has to worn himself 
with ambitious projects in the company of generals. 

In Lhe evening, in the first watch of the night, after the jwrformance of 
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the evening mruihya (twilight prayers), he must receive his secret emis¬ 
saries, and ilk rough their medium instruct their extremely cruel hearted 
agents entrusted with the work of using the a word or lire or administering 
poison (where necessary). In the second, after eating, he must begin, like 
a Brahman, to con hh portion of study. In die third, with the sounds of 
trumpet he is sent to deep, which he may enjoy in the fourth and fifth 
{watches) ; but how possibly can the poor man get any repose, his mind 
being distracted by constant, anxious thought? In the sixth, he must 
begin lo prepare for the duties prescribed by the s&stm& and the business 
to be attended to. In the seventh, he must consult with the ministers 
regarding the dispatch of agents and emissaries; ; and these fellows, as is 
well-known. Increase the money obtained from both sides by saying sweet 
things, by trading on the road, being free from the fear of having to pay 
taxes ; and making work even in a slight degree where there is none, they 
wander about at all times. In the eighth, she purohita (chaplain) and 
others, assembling, relate to the king—"Last night we saw a bad dream ; 
the planets are not favourably situated ; besides the omens are evil; so (to 
avert the threatened misfortune) let propitiatory rites lx- performed* 
Let all the sacrificial implements be made of gold : when this is done* the 
rites ait prolific in their effect". And with these and many other seeming!) 
soothing words,, persuade die king to confer rich donations upon them, 
and thereby secretly enrich themselves through sudi means. 41 

The above full picture of the routine duties of a king, bears a dose 
resemblance to that given in Kaulilya cited earlier, barring the sarcastic r and 
perhaps the justifiably correct* estimate of die superintendents, the judges. 
Use counsellors, the secret agents like the spies, and die priests. If Oaudin is 
to be relied upon, the daily programme of a prince in his age was exactly on 
the model laid down in the Arthajastra. The cumulative evidence available 
in the Dtiiakumdracnrita clearly demonstrates the fact that, centuries after 
the days of the Maun an Prime Minister, the latter's principles of Polity 
had come to stay in the country* Granting that the exact date of Dnndm 
is still one of the many unsolved problems in Sanskrit literature/ 1 we may 
agree with die general Indian view that he nourished in circa a.d, 650.** 
This would mean that in the second half of the seventh century a.d., 
Kau Ulya's theories had attained such celebrity as to receive a detailed treat¬ 
ment at die hands of one of the greatest Indian prose writers. When we add 
to this the testimony of the Pa&c&t&ntra cited earlier* w r e may unequivocally 
maintain that, from the early centuries b.c. till the seventh cemtin a the 
principles of Polity as embodied in the Arthasastm had already crystallized 
themselves tn the minds of the people. No greater tribute can be paid to 
the practical utility of the theories of Kautdya than their detailed exposition 
as given in the Panc&Umim and the Daiaktmmracarita, 
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a T HE THEORV OF SADCUNV A A ND R AJ A MAX - 
PA LA IN RELATION TO IKE DATE OF THE 
ARTHASASTR A 

A digression may be permit led here, since it has some bearing on the 
popularity of Kautilya as a practical statesman for centuries after his time. 
This leads us to examine the observations of Or. V. A, Smith on the nature 
of the principles of government described by Kautilya, and to a repetition 
of a few statements made earlier in these pages. Dr. SiniLh wrote thus: 

The author {Kautilya) assumes that [lie principles propounded by him 
are to be applied in the government of a small kingdom, surrounded by 
oilier small kingdoms, all either actually or potentially hostile. The rales 
of the text book do not provide fur the needs of an extensive consolidated 
empire, and it is obvoius that the work deals with the state of things as 
existing before the Mattryas had acquired paramount power. 4 * 

Dr. Smith in this instance committed an error similar to the one which 
Professor Wintemitz had made when the latter had not only discounted 
the tajiimatfdaia theory as a sort of geometrical problem hut gone to the 
limit of disbclioing the statements in the AfthoiSstrti atid even its author- 
shipt 31 Professor Winiernitz s arguments have been ablv and convincingly 
disposed of by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, who also refers to the error made 
by Dr. Smith in the latter's earlier edition of his work.” We are concerned 
here with Dr, Smith's arguments that Kautilya'* diplomacy referred to a 
small kingdom ; and that the trthaSSstm refers to a stale of things as existing 
before the Mauryans came to power. The second argument is no? intelligible. 
Apart from the fact that it fails to explain why Kautilya should have written 
a large work referring to a state of things with which he was not at all con- 
oerned, there is the other question as to why he should have eulogized any 
one of the Nandas by describing him as a vijigiiu which he does of his 
royal patron, Candnigupla Maurya. Further, as we have already stated 
earlier in these pages, Kautilya specifically refers to Natendra, a title which 
lie would never have used in connection with the Nandas. whom lie hated, 
and whose downfall he had carefully planned. Finally, the explicit state 
mem at the end of his work, which also we have cited earlier, that he wrote 
it in order to rescue the scriptures, the science of weapons, and the earth 
which had passed on to the Nanda king, makes it impossible for us to agree 
with the view that the book could ever have been meant for the prcMnunan 
times. r 

The argument relating to the alleged smallness of the extent of the 
kingdom adduced by Dr. Smith is not a new one: almost all the previous 
scholars who disbelieved in K at. Ulya's authorship of the work either stated 
or referred lo it. without proving what they maintained. Dr Canapati 
Sastri and Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar have rejected this objection but 
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in our opinion, their arguments are insufficient to disprove the contention 
of those who have upheld the view that Kautilya has described a small 
kingdom in his work. The two eminent Indian scholars maintain (a) that 
Lhc theories in the Arthasastrn were intended to apply as much to a small 
as to a large kingdom ; and (fr) that the mutual duties of an emperor and 
subjects are dealt with in the Seventh Book, Chapters XV and XV1 o£ the 
Artftasostra** The two learned Indian historians as well as others seem 
to have missed a passage in the ArthaSttstra which we have cited earlier, 
while discussing the concept of territory ( w hich refers in unmistakable terms 
to the largest kingdom that could have been thought of in northern India 
in those days; and which wc may be permitted to repeat here, since it has 
a significant bearing on the entire theory of rdjamandala and ^adgu^ya, [n 
Book IX styled the Work of an Invader (abhiyasyatkarma), Kautilya writes 
thus: "Country (space) means the Earth, in it the thousand yojaims of the 
northern portion of the country that stretches between the Himalayas and 
the ocean form the dominion of no insignificant emperor, . . . In such lands 
he should undertake such works as lie considers to be conducive to his 
power and prosperity/** 4 

The above passage is important from the following points of view: 
firstly, it demonstrates beyond doubt that kautilya had a very large Empire 
in view—an Empire bounded by the Himalayas and the ocean, in which 
there were mountains, plains, etc. The reference here could not have been 
to the kingdom of the Nandas which was limited to Magadha* and vchicli 
was never of such extensive limits. A striking proof of the assertion of 
Kautilya that die southern limit of the Mauryan Empire was the ocean is 
afforded in the GTmar rock inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman 
which is cited below* and which affirms that Candragupta Maury a had 
built a dam on the Sudarsana lake in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the inscription was inscribed. This definitely proves that Radii a wad was 
under that Maury an Emperor, and that Lhc southern limit ot his Empire 
was, indeed, the ocean. And, secondly, it helps us to assign the age in which 
the Arthasastra was written. Since in the above passage Kautilya clearly 
states that in such a wide Empire, the monarch could undertake works 
conducive to his own power and to the prosperity of the people, it is obvious 
that he referred to a fait accompli, ami uol to an imaginary achievement, or 
to one that was desirable. Now we have shown elsewhere that Caiidragupta 
Manna, die Narendra of Kautilya, first subverted the Mandas of Magadha, 
and proclaimed himself Emperor in 32G b.c. ll was only after his victory 
over the Nandas that he could think of liquidating the Macedonian danger 
which he did by signing a treaty with Scleukos Nika tor in S03U2 b.c" 
When he had thus made himself master of the whole of northern India 
with an Empire stretching from Gandhara till the eastern confines of 
Magadha, he could think of undertaking the construction of public works 
conducive to his own power and to the welfare of hk subjects. That is, 
rince the ArthaSSstra reflects the final consolidation of power by Candra 
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gupta Maura, we arc justified in assuming that that work was writ ten in 
303-02 b,c. 

The subversion of the Nandas. who had ruled for about a hundred 
years,” and the wresting of the north-western provinces from the Mace¬ 
donians was not without its own troubles. We may be permitted to repeat 
that there was the question of the loyaJ adherent* of the old royal family 
in Magadha itself; and that there was the other equally dangerous problem 
of the foreigners and their indigenous sympathisers, The former could be 
understood in terms of a small kingdom, but the latter cannot certainly be 
understood as having been confined to a small kingdom. Jt is here we see the 
significance of the many pointed references to the large number of foreigners 
in the AttftasSstrg, These foreigners formed an external danger (baftyata- 
bhyantaro). That kautiha definitely refers to die wresting of the foreign 
territory is evident from his definition of externa] dangers thus; "The 
provocation of the chief of a district, the officer in charge of the boundary, 
the chief of the wild tribes, and a conquered king is what is termed external 
danger (jastram ukfiy/i H>lt»pnl<t-otm r i/ifi'ilamjop/!7ifi!dna>i>’finy(it(ii}i(ikopfl 
fifi/ty&kofHihy J his should be overcome by setting one against the other” 
{tam-anj0nya-ena-avag7ahoyety f Since the king is classified with foreign 
dangers, it may be assumed that the reference here is to a foreign king : and 
that it points to the signal success which Gandragupta Maury a had won 
over Selcukos Nikator not by war but by diplomacy. Future research alone 
may enlighten us as to what part Landra gupta Maury a played in joining 
hands with Seleukos' enemies against that Macedonian ruler. in accordance 
wiih the principle of setting up one against the other mentioned in this 
connection. 

But it cannot be gainsaid that the removal of the Macedonian danger is 
referred to in the above passage. That that menace left behind it its 
adherents is apparent from the many references to the foreigners (bakya) t 
who were in league wiib disloyal local persons.* 1 They again figure in 
the chapter oil External and Internal Dangers, 3 ' We cannot help noting 
the direct reference to the withdrawal of the Macedonians from the north- 
western regions in the following objection which Kauri I ya brings forward 
to his teacher s opinion (hat foreign rule, which depends upon its winning 
the affection of the people, is for the enjoyment of others in its own condi¬ 
tion. Rejecting this opinion, Kautilya states thus: 'But foreign rule 
brought into existence by seizing the country from its king still alive 
thinks that the country is not its own, impoverishes it and carries olf its 
wealth, or ireat_s it as a coniineiei.il article ; and when the country ceases to 
love it, it retires, abandoning the country,* ” Is it too much to see in this 
passage a direct reference to the foreigner (Seleukos, really, his royal master 
Alexander the Great), who had seized the country from its king still alive 
(Poms the Senior) ; who thought that the country was nut his own (because 
it was so different to the Greecn Macedonian land from which he had 
hailed): who impoverished it and carried off iu wealth (as Alexander the 
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Great did when he had carried off the finest Indian oxen to Macedonia, 
and after him, perhaps Sekukos) ; or wbo treated it as a commercial article; 
and who, when the country ceased to love him (evidently because of the 
atrocities which the Macedonian Conqueror had committed in the course 
of his campaigns), retired abandoning it (as Selcukus certainly did)?* 1 
From what has been narrated above, it is clear that the inclusion of the 
theory of mjamandala and of sadguyya in the Arth&t&stm is perfectly 
justifiable ; and that, therefore, we could well assume that the theory of 
diplomacy as expounded by its author was one oE national importance in 
the sense that it directly dealt with the wiping out of a Foreign danger 
which had threatened to engulf the coutnry. It is this which explains its 
popularization in the two famous Sanskrit works mentioned above. 

F. E1M GRAPHIC EVIDENCE (ContA) 

We may now continue with the epigraph it evidence in Further support oE 
what has already been given in this section, in regard to the above con¬ 
clusion of ours. While explaining the attitude oE a conquered king, 
Kaurilya writes thus: "He (the conqueror) may reinstate kings who are 
spirited and who can strengthen his army ; likewise he may reinstate those 
who are possessed oE a good treasury and army, and who can therefore help 
him with money, as well as those who are wise, and who can therefore 
provide him with lands.”** 

Two famous examples are sufficient to prove that it was not idle advice 
which Kaucilya had given in his work, The first refers to the illustrious 
MaMksatrapa Rudradaman about whom the Gtmar inscription relates 
the following: that fie was one "who reinstates deposed kings 11 * nnd 
'"who day by day is in the habit of bestowing presents and honours and 
eschewing disrespectful treatment 1 *, evidently of the conquered kings," 
About five centuries later the great Samudra Gupta did the same* as is 
narrated in his Allahabad Pillar inscription: 

Whose (he, Samudra Gupta's) great good fortune was mixed with, so 
as to be increased by (his) glory produced by the favours shown in 
Capturing and then liberating Mahcndm of Koiala, Vpghraraja of 
Mahnkantara, Mantarija of Karala, Mahcndra of Pistapura, Svamidatta 
of KottDra on the hill, Damana of Erandapalla, Visnugopa of Kanct, 
Mijaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vetigi, Ugrasoia of Palakka, 
Kubera of Dcvarastra, Dlianatljava of Kustnlapura. and all other kings 
of the region of the South,* 4 

One of the kings of Karnataka in western India was Mahcndra Nojamba, 
who has already figured as one who w f as a walker in the path of Manu. 
In die BaragOr stone inscription discovered in the STra taluka, Mysore 
State, and dated a.d. 878* it is related that that ruler was in his camp at 
64 
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Baragur, "having succeeded in his scheme of sowing dissensions among 
those outside his frontiers dependent on his original territory, rejoiced to 
have increased the kingdom, and in being a supreme king" (Sri Mahcndrd- 
dhirajan . , . pfithvi rajyath gcyyuttam Baragdro{ ifuiam biltatli tanage 
baitynhhyantara-prakriti-tnaTit'laladfiiim tdntravapa-kdTyya sampannav tip pa 
rajyad abhivriddhige karam santustdn agi tarn paramo Maheivaran 
appudarith)** 

Of the Ganga king £rTvikrama, the father of king Bhuvikrarna (aj>, 670), 
it is related in the later Galigekere copper plates assigned by Mr. Rice 
to circa a.d, 890, that he was distinguished for his skill among those who 
teach and practise the Science of Politics in ail its branches ( visesata' 
ndvaJesatya mti-idslrasya vaktji-prayoktri-kui&lo).** The same praise is 
bestowed on him in the later Narsapur copper plate record dated a.d. 903.“ 


CHAPTER IV 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


A. EMPIRES 

We have now to sec how far some of the theoretical forms of the State 
like an empire, a republic, and a confederacy actually existed in ancient 
India. In this context the reader may recall the statements made earlier 
in Part Three above under the Forms of Government, particularly those 
concerning die alleged republican nature of some of the self governing 
clam mentioned in Buddhist literature. Bui in regard to die first one, 
there is no difficulty since, as is well known, Aioka the Great had fulhlled 
the requirements of a cakravartin or emperor, while before him Candra- 
gupta Maury a bad likewise legitimate claims to an imperial tide- The 
ilttihavastu mentions a Bodhisattva, who was a universal king ruling over 
four continents, possessing the seven treasures of a king, and was a ruler 
of righteousness, pursuing the path of ten virtues. The seven treasures 
ware, of course, of the Buddhist colouring, viz,, the wheel, die elephant, 
the horse, the precious stone, the woman, the householder, and die 
counsellor.*' Of these die elephant, die horse, and the counsellor may 
be likened to their Hindu counterparts of die army and the ministers, the 
others being Buddhist concepts. The wheel like the king was irreparably 
bound up with the dftarma. It is this which made Lord Buddha say, as is 
related in the Salesutta of die Sfahavagga: "I am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king (dhaTmaraja), with justice (dhmnmttfa) I turn the wheel, a 
wheel that is irresistible."** 

When we come to the second century n.c,, we find the concept of caArd- 
t'arfin bolli among the Buddhists and the Jainas. Thus, for instance, in 
One of the Nanaghat inscriptions (circa £00 n.c.) occurs the word apmtihata- 
caArajya ;™ while in the Hathigumpha inscription of Emperor Rharavela, 
the latter is styled the Great King of Kalinga (Katingddhipati). meaning 
an "Overlord ’. 71 But in the Maneapuri inscription of his queen, KhSravela 
is called a Kalinga Emperor (Kalingn-cukraraTtiny 3 The term adhipali 
in the Hathigumpha inscription, therefore, as rightly suggested by the 
Editors of that record, is to be understood, in the sense of an 
Emperor. 
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B. ELECTIVE MONARCHIES 

While discussing the theory of kingship under the Forms of Government 
in Part Three above, it was stated that the principle of election was known 
to the ancient Indians. The Junagudh inscription of the Malaga trap a 
Bud rad am an enlightens us on this interesting point. It relates that “he 
(Kudradamau) who, because from die womb was distinguished by the 
possession of undisturbed consummate Royal Fortune, was resorted to by 
all castes and chosen their lord to protect them 11 (wi a garbh&t prabhfitty- 
twahilti’Samud (i) ta ( ? )-raja Saks rni-ii )idra nd gunatas-satv&i'arMir-abhtg- 
hmhmya raksanUrtha). 1 * The statement that all die castes chose him 
unmistakably refers to a popular election. In the modern sense, it was a 
democratic choice. That the elective principle had already taken firm 
roots in some parts of die country is proved by the many examples in the 
Buddhist Juiakas of bad kings who were expelled, and of others who were 
elected in their place, by the people.” 

C. MILITARY CORPORATIONS. REPUBLICS, 
AND OLIGARCHIES 

1, SELF-GOVERNING communities from the 
SEVENTH TILL THE FOURTH CENTURY B, C. 

Panini's evidence of the existence of republics or corporations of warriors 
called by him aytidhajivins, has already been cited in Part Three above, 
while describing the Forms of Government. In the same context the 
testimony of the Greek writers, who had accompanied Alexander the Great 
in the course of the latter's Indian conquests, was cited to prove that there 
were self governing clans like the Ossadians. the Ambastanes (Amhastfutf, 
the Xantbiians (Caihacans), the Mailed (Malavas), and others. The 
Vaudheyas have also figured in the same connection. Likewise have we 
mentioned that, according to the Buddhist literature, there were clans 
like die Lichchhavls, the Vajjiaru, the Sakyas. the Mariyas, die Mallas. 
etc., in whose constitutions sonic Indian scholars have seen elements of a 
modern type.” 

2. SOME BUDDHIST CLANS RE-EXAMINED 

In addition to the remarks already made in Part Three above in regard 
to these clans, we would like to examine a statement made by Dr. Vincent 
Smith concerning the Lichchhavls. These, as is well known, have figured 
most in Buddhist literature, because of the important part they played in 
history for over a thousand years. They lived in the land of the Vajjtans 
in the region now called Mumffprpur district of Bihar to the north of the 
Ganges. Their capital was the well-known cits of VaiASli. a wide city 
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nine miles in extent, now represented by the village and mins in the 
neighbourhood of Basirh, twenty miles north of Hijipur, and on the 
northern side of the river about twenty-seven miles distant in a direct line 
from Patna (Fa^aliputra), Dr. Smith, who has given us these details, 
obviously following the direction given by Mr, Stephenson in IfiSV* next 
writes thus: "The Lichchbavts were governed by an assembly of notables, 
presided over by an elected chief (lufyaAjr)." The same distinguished 
historian continues to give their Mongolian origin with which We arc not 
concerned/* 

The above estimate of the Vaisali constitution needs to be examined. 
We may recall here the remarks already made in Part Three above 
regarding the form of government obtaining among the Lkhdtham The 
location of this dan in the land ul the Vrijjis (Vajjians), which Major 
Cunningham was the hrst to point out/* and which Dr. Smith merely 
repeats, raises an initial difficulty. Was the Lichchhavl oligarchy a 
distinct unit by itself or a part of the larger Vajjian confederacy? No 
satisfactory answer has been given b) the advocates of the so-tailed repub¬ 
lican or oligarchical government of the licbchhavis. On the other hand, 
ive may doubt whether the seven conditions laid down in die Mahapari- 
nirhbana Sulla, and cited in Pan Three above* were ever meant for a 
political purpose. In the same Sulla* in the Book of the Great Decease, 
we have first the determination of king Ajltafatru of Magadha to root out 
the Vajjians; next his sending the Brahman Vassakara as a messenger to 
the Exalted One* who was then at the Vulture's Peak ; the meeting of 
Vassakara with the Venerable An an da, die summoning of die Vajjians by 
die Exalted One, and die laying down of the seven conditions "which 
would ensure the welfare of die Vajjian Confederacy"/* Here are seven 
conditions of social welfare which have been interpreted to mean the 
republican constitution of the Lidielihavls! The whole passage em¬ 
bodying die seven conditions as laid down by the Exalted One undoubtedly 
laid stress on the concord existing in die Vajjian confederacy, by reaffirming 
that nothing was to be re-enacted which had not already existed, nothing 
was to be abrogated that had already been enacted, and acting in accord¬ 
ance with the ancient institutions. These regulations, w p e may be per¬ 
mitted to repeat, could as well be applied to any guild, corporation, or 
a monarchical government anywhere. They do not necessarily imply a 
republican constitution but merely suggest a corporate existence which 
we notice in the life of many associations and corporations. To read in 
the above regulations much more than what they contain is to distort 
their significance. If the Vajjians formed a laiger confederacy with in 
which the LIchchhavfs lived,** the same remark regarding their 
corporate existence may be said to be applicable to the Lkhchhavis 
themselves. 
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3. W EKE ALL THE LICIICHHAV1S AN OLIGARCHY? 

That there b some confusion among scholars, who have repeated one 
another's statements regarding the wholesale oligarchical nature of the 
Lichchhavls* will be evident when we shall further examine the history 
of that clan. Theft U no doubt that they had an assembly of their own, 
but they had leadens who were not members of it, as the following will 
show. In the story of Buddha s Visit to Vesaii (Yaiiali) as given in the 
Mahavasiu, a great demonic plague which struck the people of Yaiiali is 
described, the ravages ot die plague could not be sLoppetl by any means. 
So the people of Vaiiali sought the aid of Tomara, die LichchhavJ, who 
"had a great following and retinue' r , requesting him to go to Rijagriha 
EO meet the Exalted One (Buddha), where the latter was staying at the 
imitation of king Bimbisara. Tuinara obeyed, and w r ith a fitting escort 
riding in carriages left the city of YaiifUi and set out for Rajagriha, 1 hat 
he was not one of the assembly of die Lichchhavls is proved by the fact 
that, when Bimbisara told him that Lhe latter would escort the Exalted 
One to tbe boundary' of his kingdom, provided die Lichchhavls marched 
out in a procession as far as the boundary of their own territory* Toroani 
duly communicated BimbiSaras message to the assembly of the Lichchha- 
vis/ 1 Here* therefore, we have a leader among the Lichchhavls who was 
not a member of the Lichchluivi assembly. 

In the course of the same story, we have some details about their 
organization. "1 hey had 1&8,DDD chariots; and there were among them 
Lichchham with at least seven dLiferent kinds of horsey chariots,, whips, 
etc., which all suggest different clans. 13 

Even if it U argued that the above do not deliniiely mean clans, yet the 
existence of separate chiefs, which is proved by the reference to a leader 
iike Tamara, is further corroborated by other instances. Thus* for 
instance. In the story of the Ik oping of Y&$odh€ir{i, r in the description, of 
Oil- exhibition given by Prince Sanarthasiddha, it is stated that <fe ail the 
^ak)an princes tried, the holly an princes tried, the Lichchhavl princes 
tried, and other princes also tried, but no one was able to draw* .” 

Another example o! a chieftain among the Lichchhavls is given in the 
Mahaii Sutia which mentions Hare lip, the Uchchhavi, who came to the 
Great Wood (which stretched from Vaiilli northwards to the Himalayas) 
with a retinue of his dan to pay homage to the Blessed One, who was then 
in that place.* 4 

These few instances of the chieftains amongst the LichchhavTs given 
above will dispel any generalization of the republican character, or of a 
single general assembly, of the Lichchhavls as a whole. They help us to 
risk the suggestion that, while there might have been corporations among 
the Lichchhavls, they had different dans which had leaders of their own, 
thereby justifying the statement of KautiJya cited earlier that the corpora¬ 
tions of warriors {kjatriyafrtni) of Lirhchhavika* Vrijika {Vajjian), Mallaka, 
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M.idraka, Kukkura, Kuru T PHncala, and others lived by the title of 


4. 1* H E M ALLAS 

About the Mails* of Ruifinara, we learn in the Mahdparinirbbana Sutta 
that in the night of the final passing away of the Tatbagatha, the Venerable 
Ananda allowed them to pay homage to the Exalted One in groups—each 
family in a group, each Malla with his children, his wives, his retinue, 
and his friends. This was just after they had finished some public affair 
in their Council Hall. 14 And when Ananda again went to the Council 
Hall of the Mai I as to convey to them the sad news of the passing away 
of the Exalted One, the Mallas* again. In Lhe same order, clan after dan, 
wept and expressed their grief/* Eight chieftains of the Mallas are said 
to have carried the body of the Exalted Gne. IM 

5. THE SAKYAS 

As to the Sakvaj, they, too, had their own assembly of about five hundred 
persons, who used to come together "on some business". In the History 
of the Deer Park, as narrated in the Mahkvasiu, it is said that when the 
young and beautiful Sakyas, who were the children of a lovely Sakyan 
maiden by the royal sage Kola, came to the assembly of the &akyas in 
Kapitavastu. the latter w r ere delighted. ''Now their grand father, a 
chieftain of the Sakviim, and a large number of their relatives will still he 
living/* 1 ® 


0. T K Fr Y A is P H £ V A S 

From the brief sketch of the main Buddhist dans given above, it is dear 
that we are not justified in attributing to tficm either a republican con- 
stimtion or a general organization, as has been assumed by some scholars. 
Rut there is no gainsaying the fact that they enjoyed some kind of an 
autonomy which ivas perhaps similar to the one enjoyed by the Yaudheyas, 
w ho also have figured above in Part Three. These latter are said to have been 
destroyed by the Mahak&ahrapa Rudra daman (a n. 151-52)* His Junagadh 
inscription relates that he "by force destroyed the Yaudheyas who were 
loath to submit, rendered proud as they were by having manifested their 
title oF heroes among all Kyatriyas"/* But the Yaudheyas managed to 
survive, since their subjugation by Samudra Gupta the Great is mentioned 
in his Allahabad Pillar inscription.* 1 The fart that their leader Maha- 
senapati is called a Maharaja/ 1 proves that they were also a clan with a 
king of iheir own. 
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7- CAUSES OF THU FA U, OF THE SELf-C OVERLING 

C O M M U N I T I E S 


A question that arises at this stage h: when and how did Lbc&e corpora- 
liens, self-governing communities, and oligarchical States disappear? 
Dr, Kane writes on this point thus: “From about the 5th or 6th century 
a.d, the oligarchic States or Republics became rare and disappeared,”*' 1 
While the learned scholar helps us to assign the age when the oligarchical 
States disappeared, he has not enlightened us on the reasons which explain 
their disappearance. The reader may recall here the causes of the dis¬ 
appearance of the Indian and Greek City Stales made above in Part Three, 
when we made a comparative study of the Indian and Greek self-governing 
communities. 

I wo causes may be given that explain their extinction. In the first 
place, we may assume from liie little information available from their coins, 
and from tiie fragmentary notices of them in literature and inscriptions 
that while. In the earlier ages, the Yaudheyas seem to have had a self- 
governing constitution, in the later times they appear to have eschewed it 
for a monarchical constitution, as is evident from the example of Mahl- 
senapati given above. This by itself was detrimental to the progressive 
well-being of the Yaudheyas, It dearly shows that they had a tendency 
to gist up their own constitution which, more than any thing else, paved 
the way for their ultimate disappearance. For when once they' had taken 
to the monarchical form of government, rhev invited disaster at the hands 
of more powerful monarchical States. 

This will be evident from the facts we have cited above- First came 
the attack on them by the MahSislinpa Rudradaman. when they appear 
to have retained their earlier self-governing character. This Is inferred 
from the fact that no mler of the Yaudheyas is mentioned in the Jtinagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman. which merely refers to them as proud 
Ksatnyas- Then came the attack on them by the great Gupta Monarch 
cited above. This could have had no other effect but of subverting their 
principality and their constitution which latter by this time appears to 
have been monarchical. 

As to Where exartlv the Yaudheyas were spread, and where ,hev were 
overwhelmed will be evident by recounting a few facts about their habitat 
as revealed in their coins. On the basis of the find-spon c f iheir coins 
Major Cunningham had shown that the Yaudheyas had inhabited originally 
the eastern Punjab as far as Sonepat between Delhi and Kama!« This 
fact may be studied along with that referring to the wide extent of their 
fiot great imperial enemy. Rudradaman. Dr. Bhngavanlal fndraji. baring 
his statements on the cpigruphic evidence, correctly gave the limits of 
Lhe wide empire of that Mahaksatmpa, thus: V . . roughly the countn 
from Bhilm m the east to S.ndh in the west and from about Abu in the 
north to North Kotikan m the sauth including the peninsulas of Cuicb 
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and K.athiawad. , ' M The same scholar rightly maintained that Ujjain was 
the capital of that Mahakptrapa ruler.** We are concerned with two 
facts—the one relating to the capital of that Mahaksatrapa ruler, and die 
other, to the extension of his empire to Bhilsa.. Both these localities are in 
eastern Rajasthan noL very Tar from the region of Delhi and Sonepat. 
RtidradamaiYs conquest nf the Yaudhcyas would suggest that we have to 
look for [hem in the region of Malwa* 

The above surmise is supported by the evidence of the Allah abaci Pillar 
inscription in which die Yaudheyas are mentioned next to the Arjunlyanas p 
who are preceded by die Malavas. That i$, when Saiiiudra Gupta sub- 
verted the Yaudheyas, they were in the region of Malwa. Now he was 
followed by Candra Gupta 11 who, as pointed out by Dr. Indraji long 
ago, seems to have passed from Allahabad through Bu midland to Bhilsa 
and thence to Malwa, iT Since it was m the region of Bhilsa that the 
Mahaksltrapa Rudradanian had evidently conquered the Yaudhcvas. it 
would not be wrong to assume that they succumbed to the Guptas under 
Stands Gupta (a.u. 454-70)* when ihc latter conquered the region of Malwa.* 1 

Whatever remnants of their once-independent State had survived even 
after the westward drive of Skanda Gupta, the Yattdhcyas lost them beyond 
hope in the ncw% and a greater, danger that faced them in the reign of the 
same Gupta monarch. This was that of the Huns, who were the next cause 
of the disappearance of the Yaudhcyas. The Huns appeared precisely in 
the same province of Malwa, first under Toramiina, and then under his 
son Mihirakuh, The bather and son between themselves covered the period 
from a.d. 450 to A.D. 520,*■ We can only assume that the policy of aggran¬ 
dizement of Mihirakula could not have tolerated the existence of any self- 
governing communities like those of the Yaudheyas, whose greater territory 
had already been absorbed by the Guptas, 

The final stroke that fell on the Yaudheyai, if they survived the imperialis¬ 
tic designs of the Hiin&j seems to have come in the reign of king Yaiovannan 
of Kanouj soon afterwards (AJ>. 533 31)* His empire stretched from die 
Himalayas to the ocean, 1 ** Whether he himself belonged to any one of 
the Yandheya clans or to Ujjain is question that is outside our purview*. His 
powerful sw p ay made it impossible for any military corporations or clans to 
exist. We have in the changing nature of the Yaudheya constitution itself, 
and in the successive waves of imperial conquests—first, of Kudradaman, 
next of the Guptas, then, again, of the Huns, and, finally* of Yasovamian — 
she causes that explain the complete disappearance of the Yaiidhcyas and 
similar military dans from history, 

D r CONTE D E R A C IE S 

Evidence about the existence of confederacies is available in epigraphs 
ranging from the second century u.c. to the first quarter of the ninth century* 
A,n. In the Hathigumpba cave inscription of Emperor Kharavela, that 
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monarch is said to have thoroughly broken "the confederacy of the Tramira 
(Dnunira) coon tries of one hundred and thirteen years which has been a 
source of danger to his people' (janasa dabhuvaTUtm ca icre^vas^-satikam 
abhi[ih)dati T{r)mita dexasanghjilam . * . i ntasayuti). lal In the unsettled 
chronology of the reign of Emperor Khlravela, and, indeed, of the other 
rulers of that period, it is uncertain as to who exactly were the kings who 
had formed themselves into a confederacy which was broken hy king Khara- 
vela. Whether die much (lisptiled word Mirnghata, as the Editors of the 
Hachigumpha cave inscription had understood, necessarily meant a confe¬ 
deracy of Tamil kings, or of a Tamil king and of his allies to the north of 
the Tamil land, it is too premature 10 affirm. But Lhe existence of a con¬ 
federacy may not be doubted, since the Hathigumpha record explicitly men¬ 
tions it T 

A more positive proof of a confederacy of kings is afForded in the history 
of rhe Rastrakfita king Govinda III (a h, 783-815), As is related in his 
Manne copper plates, on his father's death he had to contend against a 
confederacy of twelve kings. 1 * 1 From other inscriptions it h known that 
the confederacy was led by a monarch called Stambha whom Mr, Rice 
correctly identified with Kamhha, the elder brother of Govtnda 111 himself. 
Kanififia was also tailed Kamhharasa or Kambhaiya. The reason why 
kamfiha rose in revolt against his younger brother was because their father 
Dhmva, Nirupama Dharavam, had set aside his claims in favour of his 
younger brother Govinda. The confederacy was easily put down, and the 
elder brother was reconciled to the younger, as is proved by the fact that 
kambfia continued to administer as viceroy of the large province of 
Gangavadi 96,000 under his younger brother. 11- The identity and fate of 
the other members of the confederacy are not known. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE STATE 


A. THE KING’S DUTIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

L THE BUDDHIST SOURCES EXAMINED 


In the Story of the Three Birds as given in the Ma/tavaslu, the Owl 
enumerates to king Brahmadatta the following duties of a king; that the 
latter should not fall into the power of wrath, pay equal attention to both 
parties in a dispute and decide accordingly, should not act out of favourit¬ 
ism, hatred, or folly, should not take delight in sensual pleasures, should 
administer all the affairs of his city and his prot incts in righteousness, should 
give largesse to the worthy, so that they may not be alienated Emm him. 
maintain his influence with his court, should dispense justice to all while 
keeping an eye on the State affairs, restrain those who might do violence, 
show that it is righteousness that brings reward, should admit large bodies 
of immigrants into his realm, should always show favour to the poor and 
protect the rich, should not gamble with his wealili or love the wives of 


others, because then he "becomes hateful to bis subjects and soon Joses his 
life , should cultivate ties of friendship with ucighlroufing kings, "for other 
people honour kings who are steadfast m fricndlhip”, should not talk at great 
length on alt soils of topics, but give his judgements at the appropriate time 
and make them bear on the point at issue, should keep his counsel secret, 
for "princes who reveal their counsel come to great harm”, while those who 
keep their counsel to themselves will not fall into the power of their enemies, 
should not be confused in hij judgement or lose in talk, but should be full 
of purposefulness, should not excite the anger of enemies, should give 
protection iu those who live justly, for "the wheel of power turns in depend¬ 
ence on die wheel of justice", should see that his acts are just, and should 
be circumspect in all things. 


2. HINDU ELEMENT IN THE BUDDHIST ACCOUNTS 

There is nothing in the above list of duties of the king as given in the 
MahSvSitu which has not been dealt with by the earlier Hindu authors on 
Polity. Indeed, the Buddhists merely echoed the Hindu concept of dharmii 
when Lhey said (in the words of the Owl, one of the sons of king Brahma- 
da ila of Banaras), the following: 
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Always, Q king* give your protection to those who live justly. For the 
wheel of power turns in dependence on the wheel of justice. By Lbe power 
of those who live righteously, all ilJs are assuaged Hie devas send them 
rain in season, and then the coni crops grow* It is this, O king, that the 
deeds done by the virtuous men are a source of blessing in tins world and 
of happiness in the world beyond. 1M 

Does not the last sentence reflect the Hindu concept of doing good in 
this world with corresponding result in the next world? If further proof 
is wanted to show that the Buddhists uni) continued the Hindu ideas, we 
have it in the following opening lines of the £arifui bind's description of 
the duties of a king; 

This world 4 Father, rests on two foundations. The acquisition, without 
avarice, of wealth, and lIic conservation of what is gained. Therefore, 
Q Lord of Men, acquire wealth and conserve what you have gained, make 
Jinn efforts within the bounds of righteousness. Sire, the realm of that 
king, who rules unrighteously, becomes weakened and rent on all sides. 
But, Sire, the realm of the king who rules righteously is strong* prosper¬ 
ous, flourishing, and populous. 

There is an element p£ the Kauttil van statecraft in the further enumera¬ 
tion of the duties oF the king by the same Mnka bird: 

A kingdom where insidious enemies are at work becomes split up into 
five realms. Do not trust them, and do not be led astray by them. The 
noble who is led astray and obeys die will of others, falls into the power 
of his enemies. . . . To win power for yourself, and out of regard for 
your kingdom, examine all matter* yourself, even though you thus incur 
the displeasure of your foes, 1 ” 

The above may be compared with what has been cited from the Arthfr 
iastta, and with what Marni has enjoined, concerning the duties of the king, 
which we shall not cite here. 10- 

3. EXAMPLES 

The greatest example of a monarch who fulfilled most of the duties men¬ 
tioned above was Emperor Aiokn. We shall deal at length with him below. 
When we reach die second century a.c., we come across another example 
of a great ruler, whose education and duties were in accordance with the 
ancient precepts. This was the great jam a Emperor KhiLravda. The 
Hiihigumpha cave inscription relates the following about him: for fifteen 
years he had played youchsome sports ■ after that he had mastered, the 
royal correspondencej currency, finance, civil and religious laws, and all 
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branches of learning. This was probably when he was the yvvardfa or 
crown prince for nine years. On the completion of his twenty-fourth year, 
he was crowned Emperor. In bis first regnal year he caused to be repaired 
the gates, walls, and buildings of the capital which had been damaged by 
stonti. In the city of Kalinga he caused embankments to be constructed 
on the lake called after Rishi Kbabira, and other tanks, and cisterns and 
the restoration of all Lhe gardens. The whole work cost him 3,500,000. 
AJI this he did in order to gratify the people (pakatiyo ca ramjayati). In 
the third regnal year he, who was well versed in the science of the Gan- 
dharvas (i.c. music), entertained the capital with the exhibition of the 
darpa, dancing, singing, and instrumental music ; and caused to be held 
festivals and assemblies (samajas). In the fifth year he caused the canal 
excavated 10$ yars ago by king Nanda, to be brought into the capital 
from the road of Tanasuliya (or the canal called 1 anasujiya). Having 
been re-anointed, while celebrating the t&jasftya, he remitted all tithes and 
oess, and bestowed many privileges amounting to hundreds and thousands 
on the city and rural people (poramjanttpadath). Since the inscription is 
a little defaced in this particular place, and since the above follows imme¬ 
diately Emperor Rharavela's achievements in the fifth year, wc are to 
assume that his remission ul tithes, etc., and his celebration of the rajasiiya 
took place in his sixth regnal year. In the eighth regnal year he gave the 
Kalpa-wishing tree with foliage and with elephants, chariots with drivers, 
houses, residences, and rest houses to Brahmans, exempting them from 
taxes, at the end of a sacrifice- Probably in the twelfth regnal year he 
built excellent towers with carved interiors, and he created a settlement of 
a hundred masons, granting them exemption from land revenue. And he 
likewise created a wonderful and marvellous enclosure of stockade for 
driving In elephants. And from the Pantlya land he caused jewels, rubies, 
and pearls in hundreds to be brought to his capital. 

We leam that the wheel of dharme was not an exclusive monopoly of 
the Buddhists from a reference in the same record to his thirteenth regnal 
year, when on the Kumari Hill, where the wheel of conquest bad been 
made to revolve well (supavata-vijaya-caka, meaning that the jaina religion 
had been well established), lie offered respectfully royal maintenance, China 
clothes (silks), and white dolbs (of Lhe Svetambaras) to the monks who, by 
their austerities, had extinguished the round of lives, and who were 
preachers on the religious life and conduct at the Relic Memorial (kiiya- 
nistdayayd). Emperor Kharavda then summoned a Council (sathghayuna) 
of the wise ascetics (fama^iar) and sages from hundreds of quarters, of good 
deeds and who fully followed (the faith), on the top of the hill, and near 
the Relic Depository of the Arhat. He then got up four columns inlaid 
with beryls at a cost of seventy-live hundred thousand ; and caused to be 
compiled expeditiously the text of the seven-fold .4nga.r of the sixty-four 
iGtteCS. 1 ** 

Emperor Khlravda bad more than justified his title to greatness as a 
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cakravartin by his avidity for studying the sciences, by ids solicitude for 
the welfare of his subjects, by bis construction of many public worts of 
utility, by his celebration of the religious Hies, including that of the 
rajas&ya, and even by the observation of the minutest details of holding 
festivals when the dance called darpa was exhibited, ft is interesting to 
note that the dance called darpa was, as pointed out by the late Professor 
Beni Mad ha v Barua, a sport conducted along with a drinking bout 
(nutdya krtda) which, according to the Arthaiastra, ladies of good society 
were not permitted to'witness on pain of a fine of three panos (pratisiddha 
strl dnrpnmadyaknduyam tripay am dandath dadyat)™* Jaina by persua* 
sion. Emperor Kharaveda had scrupulously adhered to the precepts as 
enunciated by Kautilya. 

A later example of an illustrious ruler who followed the classical precepts 
Ls that of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. The Jtmagadh inscription of 
that ruler gives many details about him, although not so complete as those 
in the case of Emperor KharaveJa, which enable us to affirm tJiat Kudra- 
daiiian carefully maintained the principles of the dharmaiastros. He, too, 
rebuilt the ancient Sudariana lake in an excellent manner for the benefit 
of the people; grained protection of life to people who sought shelter 
under him of ibeir own accord, and who prostrated themselves before him ; 
attained wide celebrity by the stud) and practise of grammar, music, logic, 
and other great sciences {iabdartha-g&ndharvva nybyddyamm vidyanam- 
mahatimm) ; attained proficiency in die management of'horses, elephants, 
and chariots, and in die use of the sword, the shield, and in die pugilistic 
combat, in {the science of) the acts of quickness and efficiency of opposing 
forces ; bestowed daily presents and honours and eschewed disrespectful 
treatment; rightfully obtained Ins treasury by the impositions of taxes like 
bait, tolls (iulka), and share (£>%«), which overflowed with an accumula¬ 
tion of gold, silver, diamonds, beryls, and other precious stones; and 
mastered the use of dear, agreeable, sweet, charming, and beautiful prose 
and verse which were marked by the proper use of words,'** 

In still later times we come across a magnificent monarch who scrupu- 
loiisly adhered to the ancient precepts. This brings us to the Gtiptn age. 
Although the materials on thU royal family are, on the whole, not very 
exhaustive, yet the famous Allahabad Pillar inscription enables us to affirm 
that in Samudra Gupta were embodied many qualities that were the 
synthesis of the ideals of a Hindu monarch. That record describes his 
attainments in different capacities a dutiful son, as 3 fc am<?d mn as 
a poet, as a ruler, as a promoter of the dharma, and a great conqueror. 

(«) /ta tf Dutiful Son 

In the words of the Allahabad Pillar inscription, Samudra Gupta on 
‘ being looked at (with envy) by the faces, melancholy (through the rei«. 
iron of themselves), of others of equal birth, while the attendants of the 
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court breathed deep sighs {of happiness) was bidden by (bis) father {Candra 
Gupta I)—who. exclaiming. 'Verily (he is) worthy l \ embraced (him) with 
the hairs of (his) body standing erect (through pleasure), (and thus) 
indicative of (his) sentiments, and scanned (him), with an eye in ruing 
round and round in affection, (and) laden with tears (of joy), (and) per¬ 
ceptive of (his noble), nature (to govern of a surety) the whole world". 1 l4J 
That Samudra Gupta should have been thus selected (iatparigrihjta) from 
amongst his brothers, because of his great qualities* even when he wai a 
youth, is by itself a tribute to his genius which he fully justified in the 
course of hU extraordinary career both as a soldier and a statesman. 

(5) As a Learned Man 

The same record continues to relate the following: 

Whose (Samudra Gupta s) happy mind was accustomed so associate with 
learned people—who was the supporter of she real truth of the scriptures 
- , . firmly fixed . . . wdio. having overwhelmed with (the force of the) 
commands of the collective merits of (his) learned mem those things 
which obstructed the beauty of excellent poetry, (still) enjoys m the 
world of the wise, the sovereignty of the fame (produced) by much 
poetry T , . and of clear meaning, ..... (of whom it used to be said)— 
‘The building of the pale of religion ; fame as white as the rays of the 
moon (and) spreading Far and wide : wisdom that pierced the essential 
nature of things . . , calmness . . . die path of the sacred hymns, that is 
worthy to be studied : and even poetry, which gives free vent to the 
power of the mind of the poets : (all these are his) J ; (in short) what 
(virtue) is there that does not belong to him, who alone is a worthy 
subject of contemplation for those who can recognise merit and 
intellect? 111 


fc) As a Poet 

What is referred to above as efficiency in poetry* is further elucidated in 
the same record thus: 

Who (Samudra Gupta) put to shame (Kafyapa), the preceptor of (Indni), 
the lord of the gods, and Tumburu, and Narada, and others, by (his) 
sharp and polished intellect and choral skill and musical accomplish¬ 
ments : who established (his title of 'King of Poets" (firatislita kaviraja- 
tabd&sya) by various poetical compositions that were fit to be the means 
of subsistence of learned people; whose many wonderful and noble 
deeds are worthy to be praised for a very long time. 113 

In proof of thc statement that the monarch excelled in the use of 
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musical instrument he issued die lyrist type of gold coins in which he is 
represented as sitting on a high-backed couch and playing on the 

(d) As a Ruler 

The same pillar inscription continues lo narrate, thus: “Whose (Sarnudra 
Gupta's) * * ■ some people (unaccustomed to) taste with affection, displaying 
exceeding great joy when they beheld (Ills) many actions that resembled 
nothing of a mortal nature; (and) whose protection other people, affected 
by (his) prowess sought, performing obeisance/* Then, again, we have the 
following in the same record t 

Whose mind busied itself with the support and the initiation, etc., of 
the miserable, the poor, the helpless, and the afflicted ; who was the 
glorified personification of kindness to mankind ; who was equal to 
Dhanada and Vanina and Indra and An taka ; whose officers were always 
employed in restoring the wealth of the various kings who had been 
conquered by the strength of his arms. 114 

(e) As a Promoter of the Dharma 

In addition to what has been said in the above passages relating to 
Samudra Gupta's having been one who built the M palc of religion'*, and 
one who followed "the path of the sacred hymns", it is stated in the same 
inscription that he was one ' who was the giver of many hundreds of 
thousands of cows"* obviously lo the Brahmans, according to the smritis t 
after performing sacrifices r and one who promoted the dhantm (iarfr*r 
tattvartha hhartnhy 1 * 


{/) As a Great Conqueror 

The same record continues to relate that he was one "who was skilful in 
engaging in a hundred battles of various kinds; whose only ally was the 
prowess of the strength of his own anti ; who was noted for prowess; 
whose most charming body was covered with a]! the beauty of the marks 
of a hundred confused wounds, caused by the blows of battie axes, arrows, 
speao r pikes H barbed darts, swords lancet javelins for throwing, iron 
arrows* vmtastikas, and many other (weapons)". The long list of monarch* 
whom he subjugated, or* when they proved to be turbulent, killed, or 
reinstated, and of the many rulm of the frontier lands and of the distant 
islands with whom he had either cordial or dip Ionia tic relations, are an 
abundant proof of bis achievements as India's greatest conqueror. 111 That 
he was a generous foe is referred to in the same inscription, thus: 
"Whose tranquil fame, pervading the whole world, was generated by 
establishing (again) many royal families, fallen and deprived of sovereignty 
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- . . who* being fully of compassion, had a tender heart that could he 
won over simply by devotion and obeisance.” And in proof of this eulogy , 
the scribe gave the names of kings whe were reinstated by Samudra Gupta, 
whom we have cited in detail earlier. 11 * 

B. MINISTERS 

1- AN I D £ A t. MINISTER; SUVtSAKHA 

We shall see below that there was much similarity in regard to 
the ministers and other dignitaries mentioned in the ArthaS&stm and 
in the Edicts of Ajoka. The remarks made here may be studied 
along with those that follow in order to obtain the continuity of the 
su bjeet. 

An example of an exceptionally able minister is given in the Jtmagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman (a.d. 150). which has been so often cited above. 
The part w hich this minister played in the history of the public works 
of that age is narrated in the record in connection with the reconstruction 
of the huge dam which cost the Mahlksltrzpa "a vast amount of money 
from his own treasury^ The record relates thus: 

When in this matter the MahStyStrapa’s councillors and executive 
officers who, though fully endowed with the qualifications of ministers, 
were averse to a task (regarded as) futile on account of the enormous 
extent of the breach* opposed the commencement of the work : and when 
the people in their despair of having the dam built were loudlv 
lamenting, the work was carried out by the minister Suvisakha. the son 
of Kulaipa, a Fahlava, who. for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Downs and country, had been appointed by the king in this government 
to rule over the whole of Anartta and Surastra, (a minister) who by his 
proper dealings and views on things temporal and spiritual increased 
the attachment (of the people), who was able, patient, not wavering, 
not arrogant, upright (and) not to be bribed, (and) who by his good 
government increased the spiritual merit, fame, and glory of his master 
(asminnarihr \fahdk%atrnpttsya m/i t i.m f ira-knrma-mcwaih am at yttguna 
sa m udy nk taih -api-ati maha tai tad h hedasyn-an w tsaha vi m u A An matihhih 
pratyakhyat awmbhath pu na h-srtn bn mt ha ttai h myad-haha hh it tdsu 
prajasu iha-adhi^hane paum-jSnapadajan aruigrah pSrihivena kritsa- 
na rh A narUa-SuTds? ra mm paid n&rtha n-niyu ktena Pah tavena-K uiaipa* 
puirena amatyet m Suva&Bkhftna yathavad artha-dharmaanavahdra- 
dartonaih anur&gath ahhitmrddhaxala iakteim dantena Scapatena avis- 
mi tena aryyrna dhfiryytrqa svadhitisthata dharma-ktrtfi yaifithst b hart wr¬ 
ath im rdd hay at -a n u jf rCur m fif}. 111 
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2. CONCLUSION ABOUT HIM 

From the above, we may deduce the following: that Lhe monarch had 
around him fully qualified ministers (manlrisaciv&ih) and executive 
officers ; that he used to consult them on matters of importance like the 
construction of dams and other public works ; that they were not afraid 
to tell him frankly their views, particularly about the undertaking of a 
work at an enormous cost; that they opposed, die commencement of the 
work ; that the king was sorely troubled became of the loss that was caused 
to the people, who loudly Lamented, evidently when they heard of the 
attitude of the ministers, who were opposed to the repairing of the dam : 
that there was a capable, honest. hrm, and humble minister, who was 
prepared to go against the wishes of his colleagues—for he. too, was an 
amatya (minister)—if thereby he could do some good to the people ; and 
that that minister, the Pah lava Suvisaktia, was resolute, humble, and 
incorruptible. Whether the pointed reference to Suvi£akha K s upright, 
honest, and resolute character had any reference to the irresolute attitude 
of his colleagues, and how far their remonstrance was genuine or guided 
by monetary considerations are problems which will remain a mystery’. At 
any rate, the middle of the second century a.d + witnessed the construction 
of .1 work of great public utility by a minister, who undoubtedly 
approached some of the ideal standards described in the ArthaiSstra of 
Kami lya. 


C. R A S T R A : THE REALM 

l CONCEPT OF THE RA Sift A OR J A N A i' A D A 

We may now see to what extent the concept of the rasfm, or the janapnda 
existed in ancient India. It has been noted already that to Kautilya 
the term janapndn meant the realm which he sometimes also rendered 
by the term raffra. 11 * This is precisely the sense in which the term 
janapnda was used in the Edicts of A£oka. Thus in the VfU Rock Edict 
of Ciimar. we have the following; etayath holi bSmhana SAmanandm 
dasanr ca dan? ca tfuiifantirh dasatte ca hirathna-paiii^dhdrto ca jandpudasa 
ca jamm dasaptmam dhammanusas(l m dhamma—paripuchha ca tadopaxii 
(on these tours the following takes place, (viz.), visiting the Brahmanas 
and the 5 ram an as and making gilts (to them), visiting the aged and 
supporting (them) with gold, visiting the people of the country, instruct¬ 
ing (them) in morality, and questioning (them) about morality, as suitable 
for this occasion). lSfl 

The officers who were directly concerned with the people of the country 
or of the realm were called mjukas. who will figure again below. The 
statement in the IV Rock Edict at Delhi Topra that “My Lajukas (rdjukas) 
are occupied with the people, with many hundred thousands of men" 
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(mta-sahasesu-jarmsi ayata ) clearly proves that ii was the people of the 
country that the great Emperor had in view. The same record continues 
to narrate thus: "I have ordered that either rewards or punishments are 
left to their discretion, in order drat die Lajukos should perform (their) 
duties conlidenily (and) fearlessly, that they should bestow welfare and 
happiness on the people of die country, and that they should confer 
benefits (on them)" (janatn jdnapadasa futa sukham ). This record proves 
that Emperor Asoka's ideal was that of the ancient Hindu type, viz.* 
that of a father protecting bis children, It states thus: "For, as one feels 
confident after having entrusted (his) child to an intelligent nurse, (think¬ 
ing): H Thc intelligent nurse will be able to keep my child well', so the 
Lajukas were appointed by me for the welfare and happiness of the country- 
people" fjdnapadasa hita^ukhayey * 1 Wc need not add further proof 
from the Rock Edicts in order to demonstrate the fact that by the term 
jampada was meant the country sides in the age of Emperor Afoka. 

2- ft A S T R A AND PROVINCES 

There was no uniformity in the ancient times about the exact divisions 
into which the royfra or country was divided/” In the Rock Edicts diene 
was a clear division of the Maury an Emperor into provinces in which there 
were chief towns. The main provinces were four, which were in the 
charge of royal princes. These were Ujjain* Tosali, SmannagLri, and 
Suras Era. Of the three princes, who were in charge of the first three 
provinces, two were probably the sous of the Emperor himself, called 
merely kumStns or princes, w p hile the third was perhaps a near relative 
of his, called likewise by the title iryapdh. The fourth provincial viceroy 
was the Yavana Raja TujaspaA” 

Quite different to the above arrangement was the Buddhist concept of 
provinces as given in the Mahjtva$tu t which refers to sixteen great provinces 
or countries, which were called mahdjampad<u m They were the Ahgas, 
Magadhas, Kails* Kota (as, Vajjis, Mai las, Cetis (Cedis) Vamsas {Valias?)* 
Kurus, Failcalas, Matsyas, Surasenas, A^makas, Avantis, Candharas. and 
Ramhhojas. 1 * 1 This list is as ambiguous as the one found tn the Purdnos 
and other Hindu works. 131 

3^ FAMINE POLICY AND RELIEF 

A major problem closely connected with the country parts, or the realm 
as a whole, was that of Famine, In the Maury an times, as is related in 
the undated Sohgaura copper plate of the pre-Asokan times, the mahdmdtras 
of SrlYaiti ordered that the drm.ya storehouses of TrivenE Mathura, 
till a ncu, Madam a and Bhadra were to be spent only in case of drought. 1 ” 
Emperor Kharavela's great example of bringing into the capital from the 
mad of Tanasuliya the canal (or the Tanasuliya canal)* which had been 
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earlier constructed by king Narnia, has already been noticed above. Likewise 
we have also referred to the unique example of the repairing of the Suikirsttna 
lake by the Mahaksatrapa Kudradiimaja, which had originally been con¬ 
structed by 1’usyagupta, the provincial governor (Td$lriyena) under Candra- 
gupta Maury a, and Lbeu adorned by Tu$apa, the viceroy (adhiitaya) of 
Sura&|ra under Emperor Asoka, But a breach of 420 cubits long, just as 
much broad, and seventy-five cubits deep, had caused all water to escape. By 
spending "a vast amount of money from his own treasury, and in not too 
long a time (he) made the darn three times as strong in breadth and 
length' 1 , 1 ” The magnificent achievement of Rudradaman is an example 
for modem statesmen to follow, so far as the expeditious manner in which 
the huge engineering feat was accomplished. We can only presume that 
its construetion must have been not a liide responsible for warding olf the 
evil e Affects of the famine-ridden regions in its neighbourhood. 

Nowhere do we get such a graphic picture of famines as in Kalliana's 
Rajatarangim (begun in s.u. JH8, and finished in a.b, ll30), ,ai which men¬ 
tions them on many occasions. In the reign of an early Kashmir king 
called Timjma. there occurred a terrible famine when, as a result of die 
sudden snow-fall, the autumn crop in the month of Bhadrapada suddenly 
withered, and in the snow that fell deep “die rice crop sank together with 
the people's hope of famine". Tormented by hunger, men forgot the love 
of wife, the affection of the son, I he kindness for die parent, modesty, pride, 
and high birth. Fathers abandoned sons, sons, fathers, Al the grim condi¬ 
tion all round, die king alone was seen melting with compassion. He utilized 
his own wealth and the accumulated treasures of the ministers to buy food, 
"and accompanied by his wife (Vakpu$(I), day and night, restored human 
beings to life”. When his treasure was exhausted, being unable lo find 
any means of giving success to his sulfering people, he contemplated com¬ 
mitting suicide. But his queen prayed to Heaven which sent aid to men 
in the shape of pigeons, and gradually the famine came to an end. 1 ” 

in \.u. 917-18 there occurred another terrible famine when Kashmir was 
in utter chaos follow ing the death of the ambitious queen-mother .Sugaiuihu 
in prison, and the rise to power of the Tantri military clique. Inundations 
mined the entire autumn crop causing a great famine. Dead bodies filled 
the river Vitasta, and there was no limit to those who suffered and died. 
The ministers and the Tantris became rich by selling stored rice at high 
price. The people whom CandrapTda ami others had so carefully pro¬ 
tected, “were sent to perdition in this manner by these ghoulish kings". 1 ” 

The year A.n. 1099-1100 witnessed a continuous famine in Kashmir, 'Flic 
villages were submerged by floods, and food and articles of daily consump¬ 
tion were sold at exorbitant rates. King Kalaia added to the torments of 
the people by imposing a heavy tax "depriving them of breath like a big 
boulder on ail old bullock worn out by the plough”. He squeezed tlie 
people through the officials by means of organized repressions, atid not a 
clod remained in their fields in the towns, the country, or elsewhere”. 151 
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While the exampJes of king Kalaxa and of the Tantii military clique 
undoubtedly illustrate the Lype til die wicked monsters who ruled die 
country of Kashmir, against whom Kaudlya. for instance, as already seen 
above, had warned, such perverted kings were by no means Lhe Usual rule 
in that land. There was a great famine in Kashmir in the reign of king 
As anti vat mail (a,d. 86ti-83j. due to the inundations of the waters of the 
Mapapadma lake. The king placed at the disposal of the engineer Suyyu 
hix own money out of which the latter constructed new channels from the 
Vitasiin and brought the waters of the Mahapadtna lake under conuoL He 
then founded all types of villages on die land thus reclaimed, and had them 
irrigated in a systematic maimer so that the whole land was enriched with 
splendid crops, 135 


D. TREASURY 

1. A FULL TREASURY 

Under this detail we shall see the concept of a full treasury, the existence 
of exemptions, and die nature of the tax called bait about which we have 
already remarked earlier About Lhe first point, it has already been 
narrated, on the strength of die Junagadti inscription of Rudradatnan, 
that his treasury overflowed with the taxes, tolls, ami shares obtained in 
a just manner, and with the accumulation of gold, silver, diamonds* beryls, 
etc. This was in the middle of the second century a.ix 

About five centuries earlier, as is related in the Ruimnindei Pillax inscrip¬ 
tion of Asoka. that great Emperor made the village of Lmhmiid, or Lum- 
bin!, modern Rummindci, the birth place of Buddha* free of taxes, and 
paying only one-eighth share of the produce to the State. 131 * We shall see 
below r while discussing the major question whether Kautiha was an idealist, 
that Asoka merely followed the great Maury an Prime Minister in this as 
well as in other respects. 

2, REMISSIONS OF TAKES 

Remissions of taxes were not made to any one particular community. We 
have cited above the evidence of the Hathigumpha cave inscription of 
Emperor Khaiuvela how that great Jain a monarch gave at the conclusion of 
the rajasfiya sacrifice gifts trs die Brahmans [Bnmhttuan<lrn jatifh parihtiram 
These gifts were of various kinds (which are enumerated). In 
order that they might be acceptable, they were exempted from taxation. 
The epigraphic evidence about the remission of taxes is so great as to merit 
a study by itself, ft may merely be said here that exemptions from taxation 
under certain specified conditions are nogceahle in the history of India 
under the Hindu rider# for centuries after die times of Emperor KhliRvela. 
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5. THE TAX ON KEUOtOVS CEREMONIES 

The ddrd detail that calls, for some comment by way of substantiating what 
has already been stated is that of die tax called bait. It was stated earlier 
in these pages that that term signified a tax on religious sacrifices or per¬ 
formances, Later usage was in conformity with die earlier practice in regard 
to die levying of such taxes and tolls. The Koiavumachgi stone inscription 
ot the later Western Calukya ruler Vikramaditya V dated a.o, 1012, which 
will be cited to more detail below, relates that the following permanent 
taxes could be levied according to usage; one gadyitm for a Vedic sacrifice, 
two jjttuas for a marriage, one puna on the occasion of the upautiyajjarii or 
thread ceremony, one gadyfina severally on die three panm of B&dube, 
Kdrnputinime and Dipdttge.* 1 * 

E. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

1. CARE OP THE COtf.VTJtY 

Wc may note here such of the few' aspects of die local govern mem during 
the period under review, as would enable us to understand the inliucnce of 
political theory on the country in general. From what has liecn narrated 
in the previous pages of this work, it is dear that the ancient Indian State 
was careful in maintaining the welfare of die country sides. Indeed, the 
country parts have been the Heart of India on the prosperity of which 
ultimately the success and prestige of the State has always depended. The 
great care which the State bestowed on the safety of the country sides is 
proved by the Junagadh inscription of Rudradauian so often cited above, 
in which it is related that that distinguished ruler was the lord of the 
eastern and western AkaiSvanti, the Anupa country, Anama, Surastra, 
Svabhra, Mam, Rachchha, Sindhu, Samira, Knkkura, Aparanta. Ni^adha, 
and other countries gained by his own valour, the towns, marts, and rural 
pam [nagara- nigama-janapadd) or which were never troubled by robbers, 
snakes, wild beasts, diseases, and the like, where all subjects were attached 
to him, and where through his might the objects of religion, wealth, and 
pleasure were duly attained,'” The first pan of this passage appeal* to 
have been in conformity with Kautilya's injunction; "He (the king) shall 
protect agriculturists from the molestation of oppressive fines, forced labour, 
and taxes (dandav^ikarSbadhmh), herds of cattle from thieves, t j gers ’ 
poisonous creatures, and cattle disease/ 115 * 

2. USE or THE kautilyan terms 

A glimpse of the local administration in the Pallava territory' in the south¬ 
eastern part of the peninsula is afforded in the Pikira copper plate grant 
of the Pal lava king Simhavarman. evidently the It of that name. It is 
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dated only in his sixth regnal year which cannot be determined, liT the 
chronology of Lhc early Pallavas being still in an unsettled condition. 
Perhaps the record under discussion is to be referred to the sixth or seventh 
century' A.tx What is of significance to us is the manner in which it describes 
the importance of die country sides. The record relates that king Simha- 
vannatip King of Righteousness (pharma Maharaja), of the family of die 
Pal lavas, addressed the royal order (which is contained in the record) to 
the villagers in the village (named) Pikira in Mundam$tra and to the Chief 
Superintendents (jsixm/yflAje), courtiers iyaUava, i.e. vaUahha), and the 
carriers of royal writs (£nfarm^anairi?i). who were appointed to this district 
The order was to this effect: 

This village has been given by us, having made it a Brahmadtya (i.e. an 
endowment village) to VElasaiarman of the Kaiyapa gotm. and of the 
TaittiriTya $akha r accompanied hy all immunities {sarvapdrihafa-Opeio), 
with the exception of the cultivated bud enjoyed by the temples (deitf- 
bhogu-hata uflrf/flm)* for the increase of the Length of (our) life, power, 
and victory. 

Further the record states' "Therefore, this village must be exempted and 
caused to be exempted with all immunities. And that wicked man who will 
transgress against this our edict is liable to corporal punishment" 1 (asrrmt- 
iasaaatfi atihramft sa-p&ptUSQ nm m-dan da m tirha 1 i), 1511 

We have in the above epigraph some of the terms like sarvadhyokfd and 
vallahha which arc reminiscent of similar terms used in the Artha^astra, The 
penalty for transgressing the royal decree was corporal punishment which 
was severer than the one imposed by Kau(ilya, who was more in favour of 
fines, although he sometimes speaks of uihcr modes of punishment as well. 

S, CONTROL BY THE CENTRE 

A feature of the local administration of those ages as of the times afterwards 
was the one referring to the control exercised by the State over the guilds in 
towns and over the city council. The Paharpur copper plate grant dated 
in the (Gupta) year 159 (a.d. 479) enlightens us on this point. The name 
of the ruler is not men tinned in the record, but its learned editor, the late 
Rao Bahadur fL N. Dikshit. conjectured it to be Budhagupta of Pundra- 
vardhana (Bengal). The inscription records that a certain Brahman named 
Natha^arman and his wife Rami approached the District Officers (isyuAhiAfij) 
and the City Council (adh i,f { hand-adhikaniaih), beaded by the Mayor 
(nagara-iresthhi) at Pundravardhana, w ith a request to donate, in accordance 
with the procedure prevalent in the locality, a certain specified sum of 
money for offerings to the Arhats. The City Council in the first instance 
consulted with the Board of Records Keepers (aksaya-nlvisamudaya) presided 
over by Diviikaranaudin,, who pointed out that there was no objection to the 
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transaction, especially as, besides bringing in some revenue to the treasury, 
it would entitle the king to one-sixUi share of the religious merit accruing 
from the endowment. The Council, therefore, decided to accept the offer 
of the Brahman couple, and recorded the transfer of the land to the Jain a 
temple. The village elders of the respective villager in which the lands in 
question were ritiated, were then asked bv the Council to mark out die 
lands thus gtantid and to maintain them in perpetuity- 1 ” I’hc procedure 
followed Imre wad much the same in western arid southern India, as attested 
to by numerous epigraphs which recorded gifts made in perpetuity in the 
presence, and with the Concurrence, of the royal officers and the villages. 
These are too numerous to be cited here. 

The importance of the above PaJiarpur copper plate grant lies in the 
fact that, firstly, it proves that the central government exercised conmd 
even in regard to the gram of lands in n village for religious purposes; 
secondly, that the concurrence of the State officials like those placed over 
the district and of the City Council headed h\ the Mayor of the City, was 
needed for the transfer and for making a gift of laud ; thirdly, that there 
were Record Keepers even in villages; and finally, that there w f as com¬ 
munal concord, a* h evident from the gifs made by a Brahman couple to 
the Jain a Arhats* 

4. women's ROLE IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Jn the history of local government, particularly of western India, women 
have played a significant part. One of the most important rural offices 
was iliac of the nM-gSimnda r or mVgairunda, Head of the District The 
term gavundti (from which is derived the modem gauda), meaning a village 
headman, is rightly supposed to have been derived from gramak r7fu (village 
assembly). s,n The stone inscription found at Bandnnike, Shikarpur tiiluka, 
Mysore Slate, and dated A.n. 012 r is of special interest in this connection. 
It relate* that in the reign of the Ra.stokupi king Karmara Deva (Krsna IT. 
a.o, 884*911)* 141 when the viceroy over the Ban a vase 12.000 Province was 
Kalivittarasa, the Nad gavunda of the NSgarakbanda Seventy division, which 
was a part of the larger Banavase Province, was Sattarasa NigarjnitSu The 
latter died under orders of Kaliviiianua, It obviously in a fight against 
some one whose name is not mentioned in the record. At this the king 
conferred the tank and title of Nad-gjSxmnda on Sattara p s wife Jakkiyabbe 
under whom served the Perggade Nnndavura Katiga, The inscription 
eulogizes this woman administrator thus: skilled in ability for good govern¬ 
ment. f.iiibfiil to the |inendra-Aasana, rejoicing in her own beauty (uttama 
prahh nyuh £c Jincndratistinadthnk te, k att ti-at la-vihh m m r). Jakk tyabbe 
received the Nagarafchanda Seventy division as a charge, which she pro¬ 
tected well, ‘though a woman, in the pride of her own heroic bravery" 
(Xn^rakhandam elpmumam vadhut^giyuth nijmnr&vikmmagarbhmUm 
petiavam pratipdlifutt owd i(da( lid mwanudol tann rFijeyarh pud a ngnlisr), 
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But an incurable: bodily disease having overtaken her, and being convinced 
that she worldly enjoyments were insipid, she resigned her office with the 
intention of ending her life in the orthodox Jama manner. 1 * 3 This is 
one of the earliest examples of a woman administrator in the history ot 
Local Administration in India* 1 * 3 

5. EDUCATIONS L CENTRES IN THE RURAL. AREAS 

An example of a thriving rural educational centre is given in the Kota- 
vuinachgi stone inscription of the later Western Calukya ruler Vikramaditya 
V mentioned above. It is dated A4>. U>I2 P and it mentions that that 
monarch appointed the Diuteamiyaka Keiavayya as the viceroy over the 
Belvola 3W and the Puligere 300 provinces. Receiving the permission of 
his suzerain, Kesavayya made Ummachige (i.e^ Koiavumachgi* fourteen 
miles north-east of Gadag, Dharwar district) into an egrehdra {i.e. a 
Brahman locality), and granted it with die usual exemptions and honours 
to Maunara £iTdhara Bliatta of Ron. The latter made it over to 104 
mahdjanas on condition that the gift was to be enjoyed by himself, the 
maha farms t and the people of the village. 

While specifying the details of the gift, we learn a good deal about the 
educational activities of that village. To the teacher (unnamed), who per¬ 
formed the hhat tavriiti (i.e. the duties of a priest), fifty matters of land 
and one house-site were to be given. He had to perform the duties of 
expounding Xydya and Pwhhakaw, Twenty-five mutters of land were 
to be given to the pupils; twenty-five tnutters together with one house-site 
to the teacher called Nagade£iga r as akkarigairritti, for composing and 
expounding the works on mathematics, astronomy, prosody, and the 
knowledge of sounds (i,e. philology and grammar). The mat tats were to 
be utilized for his daily requirements in virtue of his services as a teacher, 
for feeding his pupils once a day, and for supplying them with a doth 
every year. Twelve matters and one house-site w T ere to be given to the 
person who supplied tender cocoanuts (evidently for worship); six matters 
and one house-site were to be given to the person who supplied vessels 
for abhisehha The barbers were to receive eight matters and a house- 
site each i the drummers, twelve matters and a house-site each ; while 100 
matters and two house-sites were to be granted to the feeding house of 
those that managed by guyasdsana {? royal quality). Thus, in all 300 
mat tars of land were set apart for charitable and educational purposes. 

The Administrator of the Rural Areas (nrodryef) was likewise given a 
sumptuous gift of 200 matters of land as many a along with three house- 
sites each of which was eight hands broad and twenty-five hands long. 
Moreover, the urQdcyar w r as to levy permanently the following tolls 
( tdsvnta sttnkajh): a kumte for the open space of an oil press ; the reaper 
of a door frame for every set of wooden materials for {building purposes) : 
one gadydna for a Vedic sacrifice; two panes for every' marriage: one 
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pana on die occasion of an upanaynrmm ; one gadydna severally on die 
three parvus of Badubt, Karapunnim€ r and Dtpalige, These three were, 
as ihey are today, religious Festivals, Badube is that festival which fails 
in Vai gjcha bahuja Amlvisya, i e + on die first neiv moon in May; 
K&Tapunwme is the full moon festival in June; while Dipaligz is the 
famous DTpavali which falls on the new moon of Asvina in October- 
Novenjber 1 * 4 The significance of these taxes on religious festivals has 
already been cited above in this chapter, while dealing with the question 
of the royal treasury, 

6. SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN THE VILLAGES 

Much more interesting than the above details are those dealing with the 
social legislation in the village of Ummachige. There was a tank called 
Dcyiihgcre in that village. For the up-keep and repairs of that tank 
certain taxes were set apart. These were the income derived from the 
following fines: a fine of two fmrins for abusing one another; twelve 
punas for beating; three gadydnas for drawing out a dagger; twelve 
gadyanm for stabbing (which fines in all cases could be changed on con¬ 
siderations of the distinctions of caste); Ghree gadyams in the case of a 
bachelor committing adultery ; and three gadyarias on the occasion of the 
purification ceremony (except where a mam got up a processional numdopa 
with weapons). In addition to these were the spoils obtained after a raid ; 
the dotevanda or one tenth of the property of persons dying mesute; and 
the parkas (not specified) imposed as tolls on the musical instruments like 
the ka{e (the horn) and the rnaddalc (a drum). 

Before we proceed with the other details of the public gift, we may 
observe, that even in the matter of levying fines, the people were careful 
to observe the injunctions of the imritis. It was seen above that fines For 
abusing one another, for beating* for drawing out the dagger, and for 
stabbing were to be imposed on considerations of the distinctions of caste 
(jatibhedotHiTidu dondauam infcsam mdlpor ), This was in accordance 
with the Manu^mfiU wherein it is stated as follows: 

* * , I will next propound the (manner of) deciding (cases of) defama¬ 
tion, A Ksatriya, having defamed a Brahmana p shall be fined one 
hundred (panm) ; a Vaiiya. one hundred and fifty or two hundred ; a 
Sfidra shall suffer corporal punishment. A Brahinana shall be fined 
fifty (fianas) for defaming a Ksatriya ; in (the case of a) Vaiiya the fine 
shall he twenty five (punas ); in (the case of a) S&dni twelve. For offences 
of twice bom men against those of equal caste (wnu, the fine shall be) 
also twelve (punas ); for speeches which ought not to be uttered that 
(and every fine shall be) double. 141 

To continue with the Kptavumacbgi record, we may note that the 
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above gift-deed was made for die welfare of die highest as well as the lowest 
sections of die people. Those who kept a cowpen ( kotta ), the gamundas, 
and the chief men of die low caste got each a house-site. 

As in die case of other public charters, one of which we have cited above 
under the date A.O, 479, all the gifts comprising the &O0 mat Ian of land 
and all the house-sites attached to them, which were presented as a r/!dtiya 
gift, for the purpose of the feeding house, charity, etc., were to be pre¬ 
served under the joint protection of the 104 maftajanas, who were to 
protect and enjoy them permanently, "however adverse* die times might 
be". Imprecatory verses at the end of the gift deterred any one who 
might fait to carry out the clauses of die gift-deed. 11 " 

7. CONCLUSIONS IN RECARO TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

From the skeleton survey made above of some of die* features of the local 
administration in ancient India, certain conclusions may be deduced. 
These arc the following: (i) the local administration was under the con¬ 
trol of the king, (ii) The ruler bestowed carclul attention on the welfare 
of die rural areas, protected the |ieople of the country from oppressive 
lines, and from the depredations of rubbers and wild beasts, (iii) The 
rural areas had dieir own organisations of a corporate nature over which, 
too, die Siate exercised some control, (iv) The villages were benefited from 
the remissions of taxes made by the king, (v) In western India the rulers 
made history by appointing women to the highest administrative posts 
in the district, (t/i) The villager* managed their own educational institu¬ 
tions making due provision for the maintenance of not only the students 
and teachers but also of ail Lhose who were concerned with the daily well- 
being of those institutions. The provision was in the shape of money 
payment, lands, and house-sites, (t'ii) The villagers were entitled to raise 
their own tithes by way of tolls and duties, evidently after having received the 
previous sanction of the king. Such tolls were raised even from religious 
festivals, (imi) The villagers had the further right, at least in western 
India, of enacting such social legislation as was conducive to their general 
well-being. It referred to crimes like beating, stubbing, and adultery', 
(ix) The amounts raised from lines were utilized for die common good 
of the village, viz,, the repair and the upkeep of the village tank, (s) The 
welfare of the entire village and the responsibility of maintaining the 
public gift were the concern of all the people, especially of the mahajanas, 
who were the recipients of such gifts. These facts should suffice to show* 
that the country sides were not only a vital part of the whole kingdom 
but were animated with a public spirit which manifested itself in various 
acts of charity and social legislation. 



CHAPTER VI 


WAS KAUTUA'A AN IDEALIST? 

A- INTRODUCTION 

1. DRi VINCENT SMITH ON KAUTILYA 

A study of the principles which Kautilya expounded in the Arthaidstru 
reveals that that work, like the earlier works on Polity and the dJiurma- 
jiojiraj, was not meant as a mere compendium of theoretical dogmas 
unrelated to practical needs but was a guide lor statesmen to follow, 
particularly in regard to the great political experiment which be himself 
had helped to establish, and to the later ones which those who came 
centuries after him might think of bringing into existence, hut in passing 
this judgment on the great Maury an Prime Minister, we have to examine 
the views of Dr. V r A. Smith, who was imbued sometimes with that 
invecerate bias towards certain aspects of Indian life which perhaps came 
into conflict with the imperial achievements of Ins own great people, and 
who might he taken to be the representative of (hat section of Western 
thought that has always been as chary of praise as it has been enthusiastic 
in condemnation of the thoughts and achievements of the ancient Indians, 
He shares this defect with the late Professor M H Win tern Uz and the late 
Dr. Aurei Stein, at least so far as this pan of our study is concerned* 

Dr. Smith wrote thus on Rautiiya in general: 

It is not desirable to amalgamate the rules laid down in the Arfhoiastra 
with the descriptions recorded by the Greek, because the latter present 
to us the impression made upon foreign observers of institutions actually 
existing at a particular date, 300 u.c., in round numbers, after the 
Inundation of die Maurya Empire; whereas the former expresses 
arrangements favoured by Brahman ministers, as suitable for any Inde¬ 
pendent kingdom at any time. The Arthasastra text-hook cites the 
opinion of many earlier authors of unknown antiquity, and treats of 
the political state of India prior to the establishment of a paramount 
power by the Maury as. We may accept it as an authoritative account 
of political and social conditions in the Gangetic plain in the age of 
Alexander the Great, 323 fl.c. 1 * 7 

In a later context the same distinguished British historian u K tote thus: 
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The author (Rantilya) assumes that die principles expounded by him 
are 10 be applied in the government oi a small kingdom stirroutided by 
other smaller kingdoms, all either actually or potentially hostile. I he 
rules ol the text-book do not provide for die needs of an extensive 
consolidated empire, and it is obvious that the work deals with the state 
of things as existing before die Maury as had acquired paramount 
power. 144 

Dr, Smith’s inherent weakness as a Western critic of the Indian institu¬ 
tions is further apparent when in a still later context in die -same work 
he writes thus: 

Although many of the rules in Chanakya's lira list arc puerile, and 
some merely theoretical, the book on the whole was intended to be a 
practical manual of statecraft and administration, and as such it is well 
worth reading. Books like the socallcd Lams of Afamt and Dharma- 
iosuas set forth die Brahmanical ideal—the treatise of ChandragUpta's 
minister openly discards ideals and presents a plain unvarnished state¬ 
ment of the immoral practice of kings and Brahman ministers in die 
fourth century before Christ, prior to the realisation o£ the novel idea 
□fa great empire expending over nearly all India. 110 

2; D K . smith's arguments analysed 

Dr. Smith's arguments may be analysed thus: that the Creek accounts 
cannot be amalgamated with the Indian account a. given in Kautilyas 
ATthaiastm. because die Greeks were more precise, referring as they did 
to a particular age (300 s c.), while die Indian account is vague : that the 
Artha&stTQ. was a mere Brahmanical production meant for any age and 
any set of rulers ; that Kautilya treats of the political condition before 
the rise of Candragupta Maurya to power; that he deals with a small 
kingdom as existing' before the Mauryans had become paramount rulers ; 
that many of the statements in the A rthaiasita arc puerile, some theoretical, 
but that, on the whole, it was a practical manual on statecrafts; and that 
Kautilya discards the Brahman leal ideals and presents a picture of the 
immoral practices of king^ and Brahman ministers as prevailing in the 
fourth century B.a, before the novel ideal of a great empire extending 
f >vcr the whole of India was realized* 

^ evaluation of dr# smith s arguments 

We may examine the above in detail, although in doing so we may have 
to repeat a few ideas already discussed above. That the Greeks should 
have recorded their impressions about institutions actually existing 
in a particular year is only natural, since we cannot credit them with a 
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knowledge of either institutions or men before or after their own time. 
But the main consideration is whether all such Greek accounts are in- 
fallible, and lo what extent they actually reflected the nature and 
number of institutions which they air supposed to have seen. This xviil 
lead us to a dose study of the statements made by one such Greek eye 
witness, which we shall make at once below, in order to see how far he 
was trustworthy. It will he shown that the account of the Maury an capital 
as left by that foreign eye-witness is by no means dependable. 

The contention that the drlhaiaslra was a Biakuiamcal production,, 
meant for any time and for any independent kingdom, is not deuied- 
lndeed> it is precisely in its being a manual on statecraft,, not only for the 
Mu my an times but for all time and for any kingdom* that its supreme 
importance lies* Its universality is exactly one of its greatest merits. But 
what one cannot understand is why the eminent British historian should 
have partially condemned the work because it was a Brahmans produc¬ 
tion. We cannot help feeling that Dr. Smith hi [hi* particular instance 
seems 10 have been influenced, unconsciously though, by die Missionaries 
to whom, on the whole, the Brahmans, their ways of life, and their 
intellectual achievements have always been* as they ate, a perpetual 
anathema I If, as custodians of learning and tradition, and as expounders 
of the principles of the dharmasostras and the mtisastras for over a 
millennium, the Brahmans had not written on those subjects—although 
there is no evidence that every one of the authors of the dhtirmtuaslras and 
die luiiidstms belonged necessarily to the priestly class—one would like 
to know who else was competent both by naming and tradition to write 
on them? This side of Dr, Smith's argument is tar too trivial to be 
seriously considered. 

Dr* Smith contradicts himself when in one place in die passages cited 
above, he asserts dial the ArthaSasira was a theoretical production* and 
Jo another affirms that, inspite of Its being puerile, it was, on the whole* 
a practical manual of statecraft. Evidently the learned historian could 
not himself decide as to which parts of the A rthmastra were childish* 
which, theoretical, and which, meant to be followed. Dr. Smith w r ould 
have been more correct if he had stated—-as has been shown in the earlier 
pages of this work—that, since certain statements of Kautilya are border¬ 
ing on the stipe Editions, and a few left unexplained, his work is not 
worthy of a practical statesman! But to condemn that Maury an ITime 
Minister on this score would be as unjust as to condemn Aristotle on the 
ground Lhat, as stated above in these pages, on the authority □£ the editor 
of die Pali tits himself, because lhat Greek thinker has given clear 
evidence of many lapses in thinking, and in particular, of bis inveterate 
hatred of all diings Asiatic, he should be considered as Seeing unlit for 
serious study 1 

Coming to the next contention of Df, Smith that Kautilya wrote of 
the political conditions before the rise to power of the Maury as. the reader 
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ruav recall the statements made in this Part under the heading the theory 
□f Aadgunya and of rajamandaltt in relation to the date of the A rihajaxtra 
discussed above. Alt that we may attmn eel regard to this point Is that 
we could charge Katitilya with any oilier shortcoming—and we have done 
so in regard to some of his institutions in the previous pages of lids hoot— 
bin we cannot accuse him of having written about the conditions as 
exists tig in the pre-Maury an times, since that would have been an achieve¬ 
ment which was as base as it was tin becoming. Whatever else Kautilya 
was, he was certainly not a renegade. This side of the argument of 
Dr, Smith, therefore, that the ArthaiSstra refers to the pre-Mauryan times 
has no cogency in It. 

We have also dealt with in the same context Dr. Smith's statement that 
kautilya refers to a kingdom, small in extent, amidst other small kingdoms, 
Dr. Smith evidently did not study thoroughly the Arihtifnstfa ■ If he had 
done so. such a premature judgment on the extent of the Empire described 
in the ArikaSasira would not have been passed by that eminent historian * 1111 

One of the main points of criticism levelled at Kautilya by Dr. Smith 
relates to the former's being a theorist, who openly discarded the earlier 
ideals and presented a plain unvarnished account of the immoral practices 
of kings and Brahman ministers in the fourth century b.c. We cannot 
help ail inning that the distinguished historian fell a victim more to senti¬ 
ment than to rationalism when he laid this defect at the door of Kautilya. 
As to bow far the latter accepted the Ideals of his predecessors, and to what 
extent he deviated from them has already been shown in the previous 
pages of this work, Kautilya's rejection of the theories of lus predecessors, 
including those of his own teacher, far from being a serious defect in him. 
points to his Independence as a political thinker, indeed, it is this, more than 
any thing else, which gives great worth to his work, Kautilya as much 
presented a picture of the immoral practices of the kings and Brahman 
ministers in the fourth century b.c. as Mach i a veil i did of die immoral 
rulers and Christian statesmen in the fifteen century in his Prince, The 
statement that the ancient Indian kings and their ministers indulged in a 
career of immoral practice in the fourth century r.c.. or afterwards, is both 
In justifiable and un historical. betraying as It does the learned scholar's 
utter jack of knowledge of the dharmaiSstm and of the actual historical 
practice as gathered from epigraphs of those and ol the later times. 

Ii AN EVALUATION OF T H E A RTH A S ASTRA: 
EXTERNAL EVIDENCE: K A U T I L Y A A N D 
M £ G A S T H E N E S 

This does nut mean that we have refuted the main charge against Kautilya 
that he was merely a pundit, a theorist, and an idealist, We have disposed 
of die first point relating to Kautilya’j being a pandit in the earlier pages 
of this book. 1 ** In this section we shall he concerned with the major ques- 
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tion of die realism in die Althafctia which can be solved in two ways: 
first, by noticing the evidence that is available in the account of a foreign 
witness, which will be styled external evidence; and, second, that which is 
found In the epigraphs of the greatest Indian monarch of Lhe early times, 
which wc shall call internal evidence. To this double sided evidence the 
reader may add that of literature which has already been cited above, 

1. mecasthenes: introduction 

The external evidence centres round the svell-known name of Megasthcncs. 
Before wc examine his evidence, we have to acquaint ourselves with (<t) a 
few facts relating to his official career ; (b) the dates of his stay at Patali- 
pulra ; and (c) the nature and importance of his book which has been 
made—unsuccessfully, though'—to serve as a counterblast to Kautilya s 
Attkaiostra. 


(a) His Official Career 


Dr. Smith wrote: 

Snon after Lhe conclusion of peace in or about 303 b.c., Seletikos had sent 
as his envoy to the court of Chandragupta an officer named Megasthcncs, 
who had been employed under Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia, The envoy 
resided for a considerable time at Fataliputra (now Patna), the capital 
of the Indian empire, and employed his leisure in compiling an excellent 
account of the geography, products, and institutions of India, which con¬ 
tinued to be the principal authority on the subject until modem times. 111 

Professor V. R. R, Dlkshitar wrote thus on the same ambassador: "Megas- 
thencs was the representative of Scleukos at the Court of Sibyrtius, Satrap 
of Arachosia. He was sent to Fatal iputra, Candragupta's Court, as Ring's 
ambassador. . , . Hence Megasthcncs must have visited the Indian Capital 
some time between 302 and 238 b.c. Wc cannot with any certainty fix 
exactly the year when he visited Candragupta " l “ 

(ft) The Dates of His Stay at Pataliputm 

Neither of the eminent scholars helps us to arrive at any definite conclusion 
regarding the official career of Megasthcncs. Unless wc decide this point, 
wc shall not he able to appreciate the evaluation that will follow of his 
official account. We have shown elsewhere, on the strength of the narratives 
of the Greek writers, who had accompanied Alexander the Great, that the 
above statement of Dr. Smith and others lhat Megasthcncs stayed at Patali- 
puira for a considerably long time is incorrect, Megas the ties first came to 
India as the ambassador of Sibyrilius between 320 n.c. and 316 i c. He came 
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again as the ambassador of Sclcukos Nikaior in 303 - Q2 B.c ., 1 * A few facts 
relating to Candragupta Maurya anti to his son Bindusara Amitraghata 
will help us to fix the dates of the stay of Megasthcnes at Candragupta 
Maurya's court. Now Chandragupta Maurya reigned from 320 u.c. till 
about £95 b.c., when his son Bindusara succeeded him. The latter ruled 
from £96 u.c. till 268 b.c. 1 " We know that Sclcukos sent another ambassador 
called Dei machos to the court of Bindusara Amitraghata in 296 a.a 15i 
Beyond these facts there is nothing iti the Creek accounts that could enable 
us to arrive at any definite conclusion about Megasthcnes’ sLay at Pataliputra. 
Since he first came as the ambassador of Sibymius from 320 b.c, till 316 b.c,. 
and again came as the ambassador of Sclcukos in 303-02 E.C-, we ace 
justified in concluding that his stay in India did not. on the whole, exceed 
five or six years, lie cannot be credited with a considerably long stay at 
PStaliputm, as maintained by Dr. Smith. 

In tlm connection it may be realized that the diplomatic convention of 
replacing one ambassador by another, immediately after the former has 
relinquished his office, is a modern one which might not have existed in 
the ancient times, when diplomatic conventions were still in their infant 
stage. As to whether Megastlienes continued to be Seleukos" ambassador 
at Pataliputra from 393-02 b.c. till £96 ex., when that ruler sent Peimadios 
to the same court, is highly doubtful. Since a continued siav of an ambas¬ 
sador at a foreign court in those ancient times was improbable, we may 
reasonably conclude that Mcgastheiies' stay at Candragupta s court was only 
for a short period of one or two years. 

lf the above conclusion in regard to the total length of Megasthcnes' stay 
at Pataliputra was limited to about five or six years is accepted, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have written such a detailed and excellent 
account of the products and institutions of India, which was to become a 
source of admiration for posterity, 1 he fragments in his account which 
have come down to us. no doubt, contain valuable details some of which 
we shall examine below. But we may doubt whether, in those ancient 
times, during the stay of five or six years, Megasthcnes had all the 
leisure, and in particular, the facilities which were needed for compiling 
an exhaustive account of India. We have to remember a fewr considerations 
in this connection. To have written a faithful and detailed account of 
the institutions, and even products, of India, we have to presuppose that 
Megasthcnes knew the principal Indian languages of the time. Although 
we are in the dark as to what exactly was the official language nf the 
Maury an court, yet we may presume that Sanskrit and Pali were in vogue 
at the Mauryan capital. One would like to know whether there is any 
evidence of the Greek ambassador's having mastered eitheT of the two or 
other Indian languages, so as to have been able to have understood the 
institutions of the people. 

A more weighty consideration comes in our way of crediting Megasthcnes 
with freedom of movement in the Mauryan capital. We have seen that 
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there was a wide spread system of espionage from which even the highest 
officials like the ministers could not escape. Would Megastbtnes have had 
access to all the sources of information relating to the different topics 
described by him in his book, with innumerable spies hovering round him 
and shadowing him in all places anil at all times? Finally, if we are to 
give any credence to Kautilya's contempt for, and haired of, a foreigner, 
concerning which there is ample evidence in the ArthaMslra, could we 
imagine an agent of a foreign ruler—for that was more or less the status 
of an ambassador—moving about freely in the Maury an capital with a 
view to securing a!] kinds of information on the people* products* and 
institutions of she land? Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, 
ii is unsafe to depend either upon die exhaustiveness or the trust worthiness 
ol die account of Megasihenes. 

(r) Nature and Importance of His Work 

Western scholars are, on the whole, naturally prone to evaluate the Indiha 
of Megasthenes in rather exaggerated terms. We have cited above 
Dr. Smith's opinion that ii continued to be the principal authority on the 
products and institutions of India until the modem limes. The same 
scholar wrote further: "Although often misled by erroneous information 
received from others. Mcgasthcnes is a veracious and trustworthy witness 
concerning matters which came under his personal observation* and his 
vivid account of Chandragupta^ civil and military administration may he 
accepted w ithout hesitation as true and accurate/* 1 ** 

As opposed m the above was the opinion of the late Professor Pikshitar 
who. after examining many aspects of the work of Megauhcnes* wrote that 
h was "vitiated by discrepancies of a glaring character and this has consider- 
ably reduced its intrinsic character as a source of information for an impor¬ 
tant period of Hindu India. The evidence of Megasthciu-s could not be 
looked upon as something positive and cornelusive/ +tc, ‘ In a later context 
Professor Dikshitar characterizes she account of Mcga&thenes °as cither 
drawn from imagination or from hearsay information". 1 ” And, finally, 
the same eminent scholar says: "Bereft of mythological, geographical, and 
legendary details, the useful portion of Mcgasthenes" report is very meagre 
and its authority cannot be taken as absolute." lii 

The indika of Megasthencs cannot he accepted as perfectly authentic ; 
neither can it he dismissed as being entirely useless. It contains some state¬ 
ments which prove those in the ArthaiSsira. Indian historians have, of 
course, rejected the claims put forwatd by Western scholars on behalf of 
Megasthencs for outright infallibility and exhaustiveness* Perhaps one of 
the best attempts in this direction is that of Dr, Narendra Nath Law, who 
has rejected the erroneous assumptions of Professor Win tern it?,. The latter 
scholar, basing bis remarks on Dr. Stein s Megasthencs und Katililya, had 
stated that the agreements between Megasthencs' account of India and 
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Mm description of the same as found in Kautilya's Ardudaitra arc of such 
a nature dial they hold good in regard to die condition of India at all 
times, and that their differences relate to the most essential details. 
Dr. Law, in examining these and other mistaken assumptions of Professor 
WintemiUc, laid down four criteria which may be borne in mind; 

(i) Since Mcgasthenes' work has come down to us only in fragments, we 
would be mistaken in drawing such inferences as could only have 
been drawn if the whole work had been before us . 1 tofessor \V in¬ 
termit. therefore, is in error for this reason when he thinks that 
it is a, matter for surprise dial Mcgasthenes does not mention 
Kautilya. 1 " 

(ti) As admitted by Professor Wintemiu himself "the description of 
Mcgasthenes may in some cases be inaccurate or coloured for tenden¬ 
tious purposes”. 111 Therefore, as Professor Macdoncll and Keith 
have rightly remarked, it would be ‘dangerous to put much trust" 
in them, “since they were collected by observers who were little used 
to accurate investigations on such matters, and whose statements 
were based on inadequate information, vary in their statements . 
The learned authors of the Vedic Index referred in particular to the 
status of die king as landowner on which the Greek accounts arc 
unreliable.' H 

(iii) The author? on whose testimony Mcgasthenes wrote his Indika, “do 
not at times hesitate to alter the quoted passages to suit their liking" 

(iu) Dr. Schwanbeck (who was the first German scholar to have acquainted 
the world of the work of Megasihenes), 1 ** stated that, though Megas- 
iltenes wrote portions of his work from personal observation, yet he 
liad to depend for die rest upon hearsay and report, 1 * 1 

2. INACCURACIES I ^ ME(GASTHEN£S + I t>1 K A 

Five major inaccuracies in the Indika arc enough lo prove that its author 
U unreliable. 


(a) xV<? Written Laws in Ancient India 

Mcgasthenes wrote that there were no written laws in ancient India, and 
that the people were ignorant of writing, and that they trusted to memory 
in all the business of life. 1 "* He has altogether erred here. Not only was 
writing known to the Indians but written laws were likewise known to 
them.’* 1 Three centuries before Megasthenes, Piqbi mentions grantha, 
iipikSra, Yavanani tipi, and the numerals marked on the ears of cattle to 
indicate their owners. 11 * Kautilya's testimony is even more emphatic in 
rejecting the erroneous statement of Mcgasthenes. He has a whole chapter 
on the duties of the Records Keepers with clerks sitting apart and with 
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shelves for account books well arranged, which we have cited in an earlier 
eonicxL 1 * 9 Then, there is another complete chapter on the Procedure of 
Forming Royal Writs, at the beginning of which he delines a writer 
(lekhaka) thus: 

“Hence one who is possessed of ministerial qualifications, acquainted with 
all kinds of customs, smart in coin position* good in legible writing, and 
sharp in reading shall be appointed as a writer”. Then, again, at the end 
of the same chapter, Kautilya states dial "Having followed all sciences 
and having fully observed forms of writing in vogue, these rules of writing 
royal writs have been laid down by K an Ulya in Ute interest of the 
king"- 1 " 

We may also recall here the high place which Kan Ulya gave to writ ten 
laws, while discussing the relative merits of Sacred law, usage, and State 
law* cited elsewhere in these pages. In the light of Panini s and Kautilya’s 
evidence, Mcgasthenes' statement that the people were ignorant ol writing 
may be dismissed as a fabrication. 

(5) Division of the People into Seven Castes or Classes 

Megssthcnes divides the people into seven castes or classes. These were 
the sophists, the agriculturists, the herdsmen, the shepherds and 
graiders. the artisans and trailers, the military, the overseers, and the coun¬ 
cillors, 1 * 1 Dr. Smith admits that Megaphones has erred here. 11 * No 
authority is needed to refute die statement of Mega si hones that die people 
were divided into seven classes, and that the Brahman* formed a separate 
class of philosophers or sophists. Megaphones here is as unreliable as w hen 
he says, like Strabo, that no private person was permitted to keep either a 
horse or an elephant* the possession of either animal being a royal privilege* 
Dr, Smith has likewise admitted that this "is undoubtedly inaccurate”, and 
Is corrected by the statements of Arrian. 171 

(c) The Kings Share of the Land Revenue was One-fourth 

i>r. Smith has tried to justify this statement of Megasthenes by saying that 
in practice die normal share of the gross produce varied from province to 
province, and that, therefore, Megasthenes' information is correct. 1 ** But 
Megasthenes did not write an account of the w’hole of India ; and his state¬ 
ment relating to the kings share of the land produce is entirely disproved 
both by the legal codes and by the actual practice prevailing in the country 
which limited the king's share to one-sixth (sadbhugay 7 * 
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(i£) There was no Slavery in India 111 
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Mcgasdicnes seems,, in this instance, as well in some others. to be merely 
repeating die statements of Strabo, who had never come to India. Dr. Law 
attempts to reconcile the categorical statement of Megasthcnes with the 
assertion of Kautiiya that no Aryan could be made a slave ^na-tu-evs 
Aryttsya ddsahhdvafy). i:t Hut die re is no need to justify slavery in die days 
of Kauiilya in this manner: the whole chapter from which die above 
sentence is taken is styled dasakalpnh, and refers to slaves and labourers, 
it opens widi the statement that the selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of 
the life of a Sudra, who is not a born slave, and has not attained majority, 
hut is an Arya by birth, is punishable with a hue of twelve panasM’' In 
an earlier context he states: “Those who do not heed die claim of their 
slaves (ciflJd), hirelings (Bhitaka), and relatives shall be taught dieir duty by 
the king" (ddsadhitaka-bandhun asranvalo raja vinayam grahaycty™ He 
also imposed a heavy 6tie of twenty-four punas on those who committed 
adultery with slave women.''" Professor DiksbiUr, while citing the first 
piece of evidence given above, puis pertinently the following question in 
regard to Megastheiies: “In this particular Megasthcnes' report is decidedly 
incorrect mid if such portions of die report are not correct, one is tempted 
to ask, what amount of credit can be given to die other portions of the 
same report?"" 1 

In addition to the testimony of Kauiilya concerning the existence of 
slavery in India, we may add that available in die Buddhist literature which 
mentions slaves even in the days of Buddha, The Brahmajala Sulla, tire 
SdmaMaphala Sutta, the Ambatlha Suita, and the MaAaiwtn definitely 
mention slavery.'** 

(r) There were no Contracts and Money Lending, eta. 

The Greek eye-witness writes the following: 

"The Indians neither put out money at usury, nor know how to borrow. It 
is contrary to established usage for an Indian either to do or suffer wrong, 
and therefore they neither make contracts nor require securities. Among 
the Indians one who is unable to tecuver a loan or a depusit has no 
remedy in law. All the creditor can do is to blame himself for trusting a 
rogue." 1 '** In an earlier context he wrote thus: "They (the I ndians) have 
no suits about pledges or deposits, nor do they require either seals or 
witnesses, but make their deposits and confide in each other. 1 ’" 31 * 

Megaslhenes is altogether unreliable here. Lending money, contracting 
debts, usury, witnesses, and recovery of debts—all these were known to the 
ancient Indians. In the Manusmjiti adequate provision was made in 
respect of all these features of the transactions of the people. Mann’s regula- 
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Lions relating to the lending of money, non-payment of debts, witnesses, 
and usury are too numerous to be mentioned here. He made provision 
even for the kinds and rate of interest, SH A money lender/' according to 
die ManusTnrtii, + 'ntay stipulate as an increase of his capital, for the 
interest, allowed by Vasisiba, and take monthly die eighticcJi part of a 
hundred. Or remembering the duty of good men, he may take rwo in 
the hundred (by the month), for he who takes two in the hundred becomes 
not a sinner for gaiir 1F * iao A usurer was excluded from participating in 
a iraddha; a Brahman was forbidden to take the food of a usurer; and 
there were even liberal and niggardly Sroiriyas who had taken to usury. liSJ 

If die above evidence is not enough to completely disprove the state' 
ments of Mcgasthenes> wc may turn to Ran til y a, who has minute details 
to give on vyaji (rate of interest), die different forms of legal agreements, 
valid and invalid transactions, witnesses, sealed and unseated deposits, and 
securities. The standard rate of interest, we may add by the way* was a 
pana and a quarter per month, which was called just {.sapadapana dharmya 
masamiddhih paqaiatasyay He laid down that ten panas per cent pre¬ 
vailed among forest (i.e. among those who worked in forests); and twenty 
panas per month prevailed among sea traders (tifmudranamy Persons who 
exceeded, or caused to exceed, the above rate of interest, were punished 
with die first amercement; and hearers of such transactions were to pay 
half of the above fine. The detailed regulations which Kautilya has given 
in connection with the lending and burrowing of money, and which are 
mentioned in this context, and those which are described in Part Four 
above, under economic rights and styled the right to receive deposits, 
altogether invalidate the superficial statements of Megasthenes regarding 
the lending of money and deposits. 

We could have gone to the length of condemning: all that Mcgasihencs 
has stated in his account but for the fact that in some contexts he helps 
us to substantiate the statements of Kaudlya. 114 

3. K A V T I L V A AND MECASTHEStS I VERACITY 0 ¥ 

THE ARTUASASTRA 

We shall he concerned in this section with the question of ascertaining how- 
far Ran Lilyas assertions axe borne out by those of Megasthenes. 

(a) King's Duties 

The reader may recall here the rigorous time table of the daily routine uf 
the ruler, as given in the Artka&stra, and as confirmed by the Dtiiakumam- 
carita, cited above. What is evident from the detailed account given by 
KautiEya about the daily duties of Lhe ruler is that the latter was engaged 
in the business of the State throughout the day and for the greater part of 
the night. Both Strabo and Mcgasthcnes confirm, on the whole, the severity 
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that marked the daily life of the monarch,. Strabo affirms that Lhe king did 
not sleep during day time ; 1 ** while Megasthenes states that the king 
remained in the court throughout the day. 1 * 1 Megasthenes explicitly 
writes that the king of the Indians was Sandrakottas. 1 ** This has 
rightly been taken to mean the Narendra of Kautilva, 1 * 7 that is, Candragupta 
Maury a. 


(£>) Heads of (he Departments 

Kamil).i writes that each department was officered by several temporary 
heads, in addition, obviously, to the permanent head called the adhyaksa 
(bahutnukhyath-anityam ca-adhikaranam sthapayet ). 1H These "temporary 
heads" refer to purely civil departments. Turning to the arniy, he states: 
"Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry shall each be officered with 
many chiefs, inasmuch as chiefs, when many, are under the fear of betrayal 
from each other and scarcely liable to the insinuations and intrigues of 
an enemy.” 116 

Now Megasthenes speaks of two kinds of hoards—one referring to the 
capital city of Patalipulra, and Lhe other, to the army. The administrator 
of the city was entrusted to thirty members divided into six boards or 
committees of five memhers each. 1 ’* Dr. Law tried to reconcile this 
information with that relating to the allocation of duties among the various 
departmentswhile Professor Dikshttar has accepted as historical all that 
Megasthenes has stated, and has given what lie imagines to be their 
parallels in the Arthoi&stm.'*' This is rather strange in view or the fact 
that the learned Professor has repeatedly condemned Megasthenes as being 
untrustworthy! The proper way is not to institute a comparison between 
the duties of die artisans, the protection to be given to foreign merchants, 
etc., and the boards, as is done by Dr. Law, but to see whether there was 
anything in the ArthoiSstra that could be made to agree with what 
Megasthenes says. We believe the temporary beads, referred to above, 
formed, as suggested by Dr. Shama SasLrv, precisely the boards, since the 
members of the boards held office only for a short period. But Dr. Sastry 
did not go beyond the suggestion made above. Our assumption that die 
many chiefs (bahumukkyaih) formed themselves into boards will be dear 
when we note that in the case of civil as well as military departments of 
government, each department had a superintendent (adhyaksa) over it* 
This was also true of the departments of elephants, cavalry, chariots, and 
infantry, each of which had its own adhyaksa. We are, therefore, justified 
in maintaining that, when Megasthenes meant by the hoards of civil and 
military departments, he referred to the civil and the military departments 
as described in the ArthaSdstra. 
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(e) Duties of Superintendents 

Dr. Law has conclusively shown that the duties of the Superintendents of 
Rivers, Commerce, Forest Produce, and Markets, as given by Kautilya, are 
precisely those given by Megasdienes. Tn this category are to be included 
the other miscellaneous duties of measuring land. controlling huntsmen, 
collecting taxes, recording births and deaths, repairing buildings, regulating 
prices, and looking after temples which Kautilya enumerates in detail, and 
which arc substantiated by Megasthenes. 1 ” 

(d) Penal Code 

There can be no doubt that the penal code, and, in particular, the drastic 
punishments and lire use of torture recommended by Kautilya, went very 
harsh. This is home out by Mcgasthenes, who refers to the severity of 
Ihc law- 1 ** The attempt made by Professor Dikshitar to extenuate the 
nature of law and punishment*, especially of torture, 1 ’ 1 is as unnecessary 
as it is unconvincing. The needs of the age, we may be permitted to repeat, 
necessitated the imposition of the severest penalties; and Kautilya did not 
hide this fact in any apologetic language. 

(e) Irrigation 

Kautilya has devoted an entire chapter to the duty of the king to save the 
kingdom, as wc have already seen, from the national calamities among 
which figure Hoods. While explaining Recruitment of Lost Power, he 
writes that krigatioual works (setubandha) are the source of crops; and 
that the results of a good shower of rain are ever attained in the case of 
crops below die irrigational works, 1 ” That die construction of the major 
irrigational works was the duty of the State is proved by the injunction: 
"He (the kif^J shall also construct reservoirs (serfu), filled with water either 
perennial or drawn from some other source. Or lie may provide with sites, 
roads, timber, and other necessary things those who construct reservoirs of 
their own accord.”"' The second sentence evidently refers to private 
enterprise aided by the State in regard to irrigatioml works. 

In the Chapter on the Duties of the Superintendent of Agriculture 
(stlddhyaksit), he refers to differential taxation. Those who cultivated 
irrigating by manual labour (hasta-prav&rtim&ib) were to pay one-fifth of 
the produce as water rate (ucfabibhdgflrh); those who cultivated by carrying 
water on shoulders (sktindupmvarlimaih), one-fourth of the produce ; those, 
by water lifts (potoyantrapravartimath), one-third of the produce ; and 
those, by raising water from rivers, lakes, tanks, and wells (wulisaras-tataka^ 
kupa-udghdtam), one-third or one-fourth of the produce. In this context 
he speaks of three crops—wet crops (kedara), winter crops (haimana). and 
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summer crops {grai$mika) r raised according to the supply of workmen and 

water . l,M 

Kautilya: mentions the measurement of land when he describes the 
measurements of space and time in a separate chapter. Fifty-four angulas 
formed one hosts used in measuring timber forests i forty-two sngutas were 
equal to one kiksu used In measuring the grounds for the encampment of the 
army, lor forts, and for palaces : 1GB angidas were equal to one garhapatya 
dhanus lor measuring roads and fort walls; the same number oF angulas hut 
equal to one pfturuffl being used as a measure in building sacrificial altars ; 
six kamms or 192 anguios were equal to one da*}da used in measuring such 
lands as were gifted to Brahmans ; ten danttos were equal to one rajju ; 
two raj jus were equal to one parufcia (square measure); three raj jus equal 
to one nimrtane (square measure); and three raj jus plus two dajidas on 
one side only were equal lo one bdhu or arm.* 1 * The raj jus (ropes) were 
obviously to Ijc used by the officials who were m charge of land measure- 
mcnt 1M 

Megasthenes corroborates the statements of Kautilya concerning the 
irrigational works and the crops raised, but shows some ignorance in regard 
to the number of crops raised. He writes that the greater part of the 
soil of India in his day was under irrigation, and consequently bore two 
crops. There were Superintendents of Rivers ; land was measured as in 
Egypt; and sluices were inspected so that every' one could have an equal 
share of them.” 1 Megasthencs has coed when he writes of only two 
crops. This part of his narrative, as Professor Dikshhar rightly says, 
was obviously based on hearsay, since there is no evidence that 
the Greek ambasador ever went to the country side to verify his 
statements.** 1 


(f) Espionage 

We have seen that the Arthaldstra recommends a widespread and rigorous 
system of espionage controlled by the State. The overseers K described by 
Megasthenes as moving about (be country' and reporting to the king or 
to the officer? immediately higher than themselves* could only have been 
one type of spies mentioned by Kautilya.* 11 

(g) Army : Elephants 

Kautilya does not give an exact estimate of the army under the Maury an 
State. But be has many things to say about its organisation, divisions, 
arrays, and maintenance. The reference to the War Boards in the 
Fragments of Megasthcites, mentioned earlier, merely helps us to corro¬ 
borate the general impression created by the account of Kautilya that the 
organization of the army was a complicated affair*** 

One vital part of the anus was composed of elephants concerning which 
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Ran ply a has detailed information to give. Dr Stein, on a close examina¬ 
tion of the accounts of Kau Lilya and Megaslhenei on this particular point, 
admitted that there was almost complete agreement between the two 
writers on the following points: places where the elephant* were caught, 
their height* age, hunting, stalls, sire, (ceding, training, diseases, and 
remedies. The only difference in the accounts was in regard to their 
longevity. KautHya refers to elephants aged forty r thirty, and twenty r 
while Megasthcites writes of elephants which were 300 and 200 years old. 
evidently on hearsay, 10 * 

Kauiiha mentions an HyudhEgEm or armoury where all weapons were 
deposited only after they had been marked with the kings seal. Persons 
with weapons were not allowed to move about unless they were permitted 
by a passport. When weapons were lost or spoilt, die Superintendent of 
the Armoury had to pay double their value. An account of the weapons 
that were destroyed was maintained .*" 4 

Mcgasthcnes confirms this when he writes: "'There are royal stables 
for horses and elephants, and also a royal magazine for the arms, because 
tile soldier lias to return his arms to the magazine, and his horse and 
elephant to the stables/'”* 

(ft) Superintendent of Ships 

In his enumeration of the dudes of the Superintendent of Ships 
(nauddhyakw), Kautilya makes provision for the hiring nut of the State 
ships for passenger and merchandise traffic in the following passage: 
'"Those (who make use of the king’s boats in) fishing out conch shells and 
pearls shall pay the requisite amount of hire (tiflitAaftdf<tAffF7i), or they 
may make use of their own boats." +, In those large rivers which cannot 
be forded even during the winter and summer seasons, there shall be 
launched larger boat* (mahSnSva^) provided with a captain (lasaktt), a 
steerman (niyomzifcj)# and servants to hold the sickle and the ropes and 
to pour out water/' We have cited earlier the passage referring to the 
free ferrying of Brahmans, ascetics* children, the aged, the afflicted, royal 
messengers, and pregnant women at State expense .** 1 

Megasihencs confirms the two major ideas in the above passages, viz. P 
provision for passenger and commercial traffic, when he writes that the 
Admiral of the Fleet (by which he evidently meant the navadkyaksa) was 
"'letting out ships on hire for die transport of both passengers and 
merchandise 1 '*” 4 


(l) Marriage 

Six kinds of marriage are described in the Arthniastra, obviously after the 
model of the Mamismfiti. The giving in marriage of a maiden for a couple 
of cows was called S 17 H. The giving in marriage of a maiden to an offidat- 
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ing priest in a sacrifice was called daiva. The voluntary union of a maiden 
wiLh her lover was called gdudhanja. Giving a maiden alter receiving plenty 
of wealth (iulkd) was called ostira. The abduction of a maiden while she 
was in sleep and in intoxication was calk’d paiiaca. Of these six kinds of 
marriages, die first four (5r#o, daiva. gandharva, and dittm) were ancestral 
customs of old, and were valid, when they were approved of by the father of 
the maiden. The rest had to be sanctioned both by the father and the 
mother, for it was only they who received die money (ful*n) paid by the 
bridegroom for their daughter, in case of the absence by death of cither 
the father or the mother, the survivor was to receive the itilka. if both 
of them died, the maiden herself was to receive it. Any kind of marriage 
was considered as approved only when it pleased all Lhose that were 
concerned in it. 1 ” 

Like any foreigner ignorant ol the full implication of a local problem 
but acquainted with some of the customs of die people, and desirous of 
selecting only die sensadonal element out of a more reasonable mass of 
materials, Mcgasdienes knows only one out ol the six kinds of marriages, 
confounds it with another detail, and makes capital out of it, giving the 
impression that he has been a dose observer of the society around him I 
He writes: “They {the Indian people) mam many wives, whom they buy 
from their parents, giving in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates; others for pleasure and to fill 
their houses with children." 111 The second part of Iris statement relating to 
wives' being helpmates, etc., is applicable to the Indians as well as to the 
Greeks, and is in conformity bodi with custom and the injunctions of die 
dharmaiditras. The first part of the statement concerning the buying of 
maidens from their parents in exchange for a yoke of oxen is evidently the 
insult of confusion on the pari of Megasthenes of the arm with the asura 
form of marriage. Nevertheless the Greek ambassador s testimony is useful 
in proving, not that the arm form of marriage was universal, but that it 
existed in the country and that, at the same time, the 5surn form also 
prevailed* 81 * 

(jt) Personal Safety of the A '.ing 

Concerning one of the measures to be taken for the personal safety of the 
ruler, Kautika writes thus: “With a view of acquiring efficiency in the 
skill of shooting arrows at moving objects, he shall engage himself ill sports 
only in such forests as arc cleared by hunters arid hound keepers From the 
fear of high way robbers, snakes, and enemies "’ Then, again, wh ile dealing 
with the king's going out of the capital, he writes thus: "On the occasion 
of going out of. and coming into (the capital), the king's road shall on both 
sides be well guarded by staff-bearers and free from the presence of armed 
persons, ascetics, and the cripple (uyflAga)/' 11 * 

Megasthenes confirms die measures taken for the personal safety of the 
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monarch but, as is usual with foreigners, confounds the details which he 
tuight have only got from indifferent informant with those which he might 
have perhaps seen himself. The hulika relates that whenever the king 
went a-f muting, the roads were blocked by ropes ; and when he whs leaving 
the city, portions of the streets reserved for the king were cleared of dangers 
and dangerous persons. Megasthenes also writes that the king was accom¬ 
panied by women , 114 The Greek ambassador has confused three items— 
one relating to the measures taken in regard tu the king's lea-\ ing die capital. 
Concerning which his statement is in agreement with that given by Kautilp, 
since he might have had occasions of seeing Lht king's going out of the capital. 
The second item is in regard to the king's going a-huming which he might 
never have had ait occasion u! witnessing, since those times were unlike our 
own, when special hunting excursions are got up for distinguished foreign 
royal guests. And the third item concerns the function of the armed women 
in the palace which he could gather only from hearsay since it is extreme!} 
doubtful whether he could ever have been inside the palace. The reference 
to the king's going a-hunting as given by Mcgasthcnes is incorrect ; Likewise 
that referring to the women accompanying the king. Obviously he must 
have heard of the royal custom about which Kautilya writes thus; "On 
getting up from die Ixxt, die king shall be received by troops of women 
armed with bows ."* 15 Imp he of dtis defect, Megasthencs confirms the 
measures advocated by Kau(tlya in regard to the personal safety of the king 
while going out of and coming into the capital 1111 

(A) Care of Foreigners 

Kautilya includes, among the other duties of the Superintendent of the 
Capital City, that concerning the managers of charitable institutions, who 
were to send information to the gopas or sthnnihm about any heretics and 
travellers (pMhika), who wished to reside in the institutions : the masters of 
the houses who were to make a report of si rangers arriving at, or departing 
from, their houses ; the wayfarers who were to he on the lt*ok out for 
strangers ; and the spies who were to make a search for suspicious persons. 31T 
While enumerating the duties of the Superintendent of Commerce, he says 
that foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted from being sued for 
debts unless they are (local) associations and partners, 314 The State, there¬ 
fore, not only kept a strict watch over the movements of foreigners but, in 
regard to trade, gave foreign merchants sufficient guarantee against legal 
compensation. 

h is obviously these regulations which Mcgasthenes had in mind when 
he wrote that there was a board to look after the foreign visitors, which duty 
Dr Smith equated with the duties of modem European consuls . 311 Megas 
the tics corroborates Kauiilpt when he states that all foreigners were closelv 
watched by officials, who provided them with suitable lodgings, escorts, 
and, in case of need, medical attendance. Deceased strangers were decently 
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buried, and thctr estates were administered by the Commissioners, who 
forwarded their assets to the person entitled ”* 

Ihe account of Megan then e* is in substantial agreement with that of 
Kautilya regarding the care bestowed hi the State on foreigners, anil die 
close watch kept on die latter. In this connection we have to recall the 
great danger which Kautilya saw in the foreigners, particularly about the 
safely of the State, and about which he has dealt with in connection with 
the major question of the sovereignty of the State. I he danger of foreign 
envoys against whom the ting was to send counter envoys, spies, visible 
and invisible watchmen,™ which Kautilya mentions, only further 
straightens our suspicion that the Mate kept a strict watch over them, while 
granting diem some commercial immunities. It is nut surprising, therefore, 
dial ail foreigners were watched by the Spies. Uul when Megasdietics deft 
nitelv refers to a special board to look after the foreigners, he magnifies a 
detail concerning them which we have seen above. He evidently constituted 
the managers of institutions, die masters of houses, and the Superintendent 
of Commerce into a board about which there is no evidence in the Arlha, 
sastfa. Neither is diere any specific statement in that work relating to the 
assets of the deceased foreigners, whose obsequies were performed at State 
expense, according to Mcgasihenes, who relates that they were to be returned 
to their legal claimants abroad. Dr. Law, while noticing this detail as well 
as the one which refers to the escorting of foreigners, writes both these 
details are not found in the Arthadisim. but that die other details referring 
10 the legal immunity of the foreigners, show that the foreigners "used 
to get a good treatment". 14 * 

It is [possible that Megasihcnei, while writing about tile assets of the 
deceased foreigners, had in mind certain regulations mentioned in die 
Arthasa.fira which uimiistakenably point to the minute rules relating to 
pledges, property, entrusted to another for delivery to a third person, and 
deposits in general which bespeak the great solicitude of the State for 
returning to the owners the property betonging to them.”* 

(i) PatalipUtra 

Sortie Western scholars have denied that the ArthaMMm was written b\ 
Kautilya because he does not mention Papdiputrt by name in his work.- 3 * 
This argument is as untenable as die one relating to die anonymity of the 
author himself, or that relating to ihe name of the kingdom where the 
work was composed, or that concerning the monarch on whose behalf it 
was written. We shall show in this section that the description of ihe 
capital as given by Kautilya agrees very well with that given by 
Mepstbepec. 
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(i) Professor Dikshitafs Theory Evaluated 

Here it is necessary to examine the validity of the idem ilica lion of 
Patalipuird made by Professor Dikslutar with that described by Mcgas- 
theiies. The eminent scholar refers the reader to Book II, Chapters 1 till 
IV in the ArihaJastra, which deni with the Formation of Villages* the 
Division of Land, die Construction of Ports, and the Buildings within 
the Fort; respective])'/ 31 and in the -same connection informs us that them 
were four compartments leading to Lhe public hall * ai This is both vague 
and confusing^ In a still Later context the same scholar, while attempting 
to refute Or. Stein's objection that Kau Lilya does not mention Pataliputra 
by name, is at pains to explain die construction of the capital in stout: 
and wood, arid to justify its Location. 337 These arguments are inadequate 
to prove that the capital described by Kautilya possessed many of the 
attributes mentioned by MegasLhenes, Indeed, historians who have ad’ 
located die view that Kautilya has referred to the capital city of Pataliputra 
as described by Megasthcnes, have been, on the whole, concerned more 
with the wooden structure of the palace than with the general agreement 
of the capital as described in the Arthmdxira with that given in the IndiktL 

(it) Kautjlyas Description of the Capital 

Admitting the fact that Kautilya docs not mention Pataliputra by name, 
let us see whether lie describes it at all. In Chapter 111 entitled die Con¬ 
struct ion of Forts, in Book II, he describes the fortified capital. After 
saying that water and mountain fortifications are best suited to different 
populous centres, and that desert and forest fortifications are inhabitations 
in wilderness, be writes thus: 

Or having nu refuge in times of danger, the king may have his fortified 
capita] (sthaniya) as the seat of his treasury (rarnudtf>aj//iffrjaFrt) in the 
centre of his kingdom t in a locality naturally best fitted for the 
purpose, such as the bank of the confluence of rivers, a deep pool of 
perennial water, or of a lake, or tank, a fori, circular, rectangular, or 
square in form, surrounded with an artificial canal of water, and con¬ 
nected with both land and water paths (may be constructed). (Here 
follows the description of the wide moat,) 

At a distance of four dandas (twenty-four feet) from die (innermost) 
ditch, a railipart, six dandas high and twice as much broad, shall be erected 
by heaping mud upwards and by making it square at the bottom, oval 
at the centre, pressed by the trampling of elephants and bulls, and 
planted with thorny and poisonous plants in bushes. Gaps in the 
rampart shall he filled up with fresh earth. 

Above the rampart. parapets in odd or even numbers and with, an inter¬ 
mediate space of from twelve to twenty-four hastas from each other shall be 
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built of bricks an<1 raised to a height of twice their breadth, (Here follows 
the description of the passage for chariots,) Towers, square throughout, 
and with moveable staircase or ladder equal to its height, shall also be 
constructed. (Here follows die description of a broad street.) Between 
the tower and the broad street siiall be constructed an Indrakoia, which 
is made up of covering pieces of perforated wooden planks affording 
seats for the archers. (Here follow the description of roads for the gods, 
paths to ascend the parapet, a passage for flight, a door for exit.) 
Having made on both sides the rampart bulge out to the extent of a 
droidu-and-a half, an entrance gate (to the fort) otic-sixth as broad as 
the width or the street shall be fixed. (Here follow the details of squares 
and pillars.) On the first floor, live parts (are to be taken) for the forma- 
rion of a hall (Mid), a well, and a boundary house, (Here come the details 
of two platforms); carvings of images (here follow details of storeys 
ami secret stair case) ; a top-support of ornamental arches (torna iirafy) 
projecting as far as two hastas. (Here follow the details of the door 
panels, crossbars, iron bolt, a boundary gate, and four beams to shut 
the door against elephants, and turrets (haslinakha) (outside the rampart) 
raised to the height of the face of a man, removable or irremovable, or 
made of earth in places devoid of water.) A turret above the gate, and 
starting from the top of the parapet shall be constructed, us front 
resembling an alligator up to three-fourths of its height. 

In the centre of the parapets, there shall he constructed a deep lotus 
pool; a rectangular building of four compartments, within the other; 
an abode of the goddess KumarT (Kvinanpuram). having its external 
areas one-and-adialf times as broad as that of its innermost room ; a 
circular building with an archway ; and in accordance with available 
space and materials, there shall be constructed canals (kutyS) to hold 
weapons, and three time as long as broad. (Here follow the details of 
the weapons of war stored in those canals,) ,S1 

While describing in detail the buildings inside the fortress, Kautilya 
again refers to the king's harem (antnhpuram) which should occupy one- 
niiitli of the whole site of inside the fort.” 1 In an earlier context he had 
slated that the king was to construct his own residential palace (» 
frriham) after the model of the treasury house (koiagriha-vidhattena vUsa- 
Zfih/nn): while his harem (antnhpuraih) was to consist of mam apartments, 
one within the other, enclosed by a parapet and a ditch, and provided with a 
door*** Since the author uses the word v&sagriha distinctly from art ten - 
hum, and since both are used in the same context, it is to be presumed 
that the vSsagfi/ta was the main palace, and that the aniahpitra was the 
residential quarter of the royal ladies. 
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(iii) Kautiiya's Description Analysed 

It is necessary to observe a few points before we analyse the above descrip¬ 
tion of the capital lli given in the Arthaiasira. The first is that, as Professor 
DikshUar rightly stated, Kautilp wrote a book on Polity for all time, and 
for all kings, and lor alt places. Hence he could not have prescribed only 
one standard by way of a model fortress aL PatatipuLra.” 1 Secondly, it is 
generally overlooked by historians that Qtndragupta Maury a did not estab¬ 
lish a kingdom on a barren soil: his predecessors were the imperial N and as : 
and there is reason to believe that PatalipuLra had already been founded 
in the fifth century b.c. long before the rise to power of the Maury as.* 5 3 
Wc have* therefore, to suppose that there was already a great capital before 
the time of Candragupta Maun a, which he could only have enlarged and 
strengthened on the lines laid down in the Arthnsastra, Thirdly, we have 
to note, as already suggested earlier, that Rautilya wrote his book soon after 
the liquidation of the Macedonian power in the north-western regions say 
in 303-02 is.*- This considerably strengthens our presumption that the new 
Maurvan capital could have arisen only as an improvement on the old one 
construe ted by the earlier kings of Magadha. Fourthly, it is futile to find 
every del ail mentioned by Kautilya echoed in the narrative of Megasthenes, 
since, we may repeat, as a foreigner, inspite of his ambassadorial status, he 
had no chance of inspecting in detail the great fortress. And, finally, it 
should be remembered that in those ancient times the fortress had a larger 
construction inside which was the royal palace. The whole palace was 
not the same as the entire fortress. 

The above description of the capital as given by Kau|i]ya may be 
analysed, from our point of view* thus: 

Location : I* was to be in the centre of the kingdom, and on the bank 
of a river. 

Shape: ft was to he rectangular of square in form. 

Ditches: It had to possess three ditches or moats. 

Building Materials: It was to be built of stone bricks. 

Rampart: It was to have a rampart of mud. 

Towm: It was to have square towers and turrets. 

Seats far Archers: It was id have seats in the Indrakosa meant each for 
three archers. 

Gate: It was to have an extensive gate. 

Images: It was to have possessed carvings of images and ornamental arches. 

Lotus Poolz It was to have a lotus pool. 

Area: The kings palace was to occupy one-ninth of the entire area of 
the fortress* 
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(iu) Comparison of the Arlhaiaslra with the Indika 

Now to turn to Megasthenes in order to ^ee how far the above details 
agree with those mentioned in die Indika. The Greek ambassador informs 
llS that the great city which lay on the confluence of the Son with the 
Ganges, stretched in the inhabited quarter* to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, that its breadth was fifty stadia, and that a ditch 
encompassed it all round. The moat was six hundred feet in breadth and 
thirty cubits in depth : and the wall was crowned with 570 towers and had 
forty-six gates. It was a parallelogram surrounded by a wooden wall with 

holes for discharging arrows.'" _ 

In the above account Megasthenes confirms the location and size of the 
capital on the bank of the Son ; its shape which was—not exactly a rectangle, 
as Kant it va would put it— but a parallelogram, according to Megasthenes ; 
its rampart, as Kautilya calls it, or a wall, as Megasthenes terms it; its ditch 
which, according to Megasthenes, was sixLy feet in breadth, and thirty feet 
in depth, and which probably comprised all the three ditches mentioned by 
Kautilva; its towers and its wooden wall with holes for discharging arrows 
which are undoubtedly the Ittdntkola of Kautilya : and its gates which, 
according to Megasthenes, were many, hut which, according to common 
sense, could have been only one, as Kautilya rightly slates. Even in regard 
to the detail of the gate we mas reconcile the evidence of Megasthenes 
with the statement of Kautilva by saying that the former perhaps refers 
to the main gate as well as to the passage for Right (pmdhavUik&rfi) and 
the door for exit {nbkuradvaraih), mentioned by Kautilya, 

We are now left with the stone-brick mortar work, the parapets, the 
carvings of images, and the lotus P «Jl. Let us take ,he firsL ittm (lf lhe 
stone brtek and wooden work- Scholars, who have argued against the con¬ 
temporaneity of Kautilya with Megasthenes, and especially against the v tew 
of the Arthd&strjs hn\in£ been the work of Kautilya, have adduced the 
evidence of the Greek ambassador in regard to the construction of houses 
in wood as violating the evidence of Kautilya, who writes of stone structure. 
Here it is necessarv to bear in mind three facts: the construction of houses 
in cities on the banks of rivers or on the sea coast: the construction of the 
fortress wall: and the construction of the royal palace. There seems to be 
some confusion among modem scholars, who have taken all the three tvpes 
of construction to be one and the same. A little consideration would show 
that there is no justification for such a confusion. Megasthenes refers to 
the first and the third, i.e, to the houses in general and to the royal palace 
but docs not seem to refer to the construction of die fortress wall. He 
relates: 

such cities arc situated on the hanks of rivers or on the sea coast 
are built of wood instead of brick, being meant to last only for a time- 
wi destructive are the heavy rains which pour down, and the rivers also 
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when they overflow their banks and inundate the plains—while those 

cities that stand on commanding situations and lofty eminence are built 

of brick and mud.”* 

This general description cannot be applied to Fatal iputra, especially to die 
great royal palace* as has been assumed bj somc x who speak of Kaurilya's 
being posterior to Megasthenes. 2 ” 

We have to see whether Megasthenes has described She fortress wall and 
the royal palace. Both these were, of course, visible to people, and could 
have come under the observation of the foreign witness as wdL Since the 
great city was inside the fortress, it is presumable to think that when 
Mcgasthencs described the city he meant also the fortress. Only in this 
way can wc identify the city with the fortress, Megasthcnes states that the 
wall of the fortress-city had &70 towers and sixty-four gates, 1 ” This wall 
has been taken by Dr. Smith to be a massive timber palisade ” 1 which, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be correct* Dr. Smith seems to refer here to the 
Indi'fiko&a mentioned above. There appears no doubt that the fortress-city 
had a stone wall around it comprising parapets in the manner laid down by 
Kautilya, In the detailed description of the fort, Kuutilya whites: "Above 
the rainparL parapets in odd and even numbers and with an intermediate 
space of from 12 to 24 hastas from each other shall be built of bricks and 
raised to a height of twice their breadth.”” 1 Il is clear that the brick-wall 
of Kautilya must have been so perfectly done as to leave the impression 
that it was built of stone* Incidentally it may be noted that the fact 
that the fortress wall was built of stone is confirmed even by the later 
evidence of Fa Hicn (a.d, 399-414), who wrote of the city built of stone in 
the midst of which were the royal palace and the halls which were so grand 
as to create the impression that they were built by spirits.” 8 

Now in regard to the palace structure* Megasthenes relates that it was 
constructed of timber, and was considered to excel in splendour and magni¬ 
ficence the palaces of Susa and likbatana. It was adorned with golden 
pillars clasped all round by a vine embossed in gold, while images of 
birds in silver charmed the eye. 2 * 11 There were parks in which peacocks 
and domesticated pheasants were kept. There were cultivated plants some 
of which were attended to by the king's servants with special care, "for 
there are shady grounds and pasture grounds planted with trees, and bran¬ 
ches of trees which the art of die woodsman has deftly interwoven". Parrots 
kept hovering round the king,” 1 The extensive park w as studded with fish 
ponds and furnished with a great variety of oru a mental trees and shrubs.*” 

When Megasthencs refers to the various kinds off plants, he proves the 
statements of Kautilya who, while describing Lhe king's duty to the harem* 
writes: ^Poisonous snakes will not dare enter such buildings as are pro¬ 
vided with fit anti {faederu i fecit da), fftwfa (oconitum frrox ) mu$kakapu$pa 
(?)* and vandftka [epidendrum tmehlutn) t and as are protected by the 
branches of pejatn (?) and of ahmttfm" (ficus TciigioM )** 1 
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Mcgasthencs’ reference tq peacocks confirms die measures which, accord¬ 
ing 10 Kati|ilya, die king Lad to take in guarding against poison being 
administered to die ruler. "Cats, peacocks, mongooses, and the spotted 
deer eat up snakes. Parrots, mainas {sarika), and Malabar birds (biinnga- 
raja ) shriek when they perceive the smell of snake poison. That there 
were other domesticated birds, including die pheasants, is evident from the 
next passage in die same context. "The heron (emunca) swoons in the 
vicinity of poison : the pheasant (jivanjivaka) feels distress; the youthful 
cuckoo (matlakokifo) dies: the eyes of the pat ridge {cakora} arc 
reddened," J “ Since all these were measures which were daily taken against 
poison and lire, it follows that die many birds and animals mentioned by 
Kaufilya were preserved ill the royal palace, as suggested by Mcgasthencs.- 11 

There is one detail which seems to have escaped the notice of scholars, 
who have rightly upheld the view that Megasthenes, on the whole, only 
substantiates what Kautilya has stated in regard to the royal palace. The 
Creek ambassador asserts that the extensive royal park was studded with 
fish pond. He merely proves what is given in the ArthasHslra, wherein it 
is staled: "In centre of the parapets, there shall be constructed a deep 
pool" (f>riikti ra madhye kritva I'flfiiii fnifkara nirij), 
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WAS RAUTILYA AN IDEALIST? (Canid.) 

AN EVALUATION OF THE AR I HAS A S'FRA: INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE: RAUTILYA AND ASGKA 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The evidence from the Indika of Megaschenes only demonstrate* the fact 
that the statements in Kauiilya, in regard to various important questions, 
were not those of a pedantic pandit, who wrote for the edification of his 
royal patron. On the other hand, they were of practical utility, and were 
actually put into practice by the rulers, A study of the Edicts of Aloka 
wilt further corroborate the fact that die precepts of Kautilya were carried 
out in practice by that great Maury an Emperor. 

B. KAUTILYA AND ASOKA — A COMPARISON 
OF THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA 

h THE PRACTICAL ASPECT OF DHARMA 

The most conclusive proof that the Arikaiastm was not a work embodying 
mere theory but was one which was meant as a practical guide on statecraft, 
afforded in ilie Edicts of Asoka, winch enlighten ns on the interesting 
question as to what extent that famous Mauryan Emperor followed the in- 
junctions of the great Mauryan Prime Minister.*** The one Important fact 
that emerges from a study of the Edicts is tike great prominence which 
Aloha gave to the preservation and propagation of dhrsrma. As Professors 
Mookcrjee and Dikshitar have rightly stated, Afoka's concept of dharma 
had two aspects—the practical and the doctrinal. 

(a) Eleven Main Ideas 

The former comprised eleven ideas which were the following: dutifulness 
to parents; reverence to the dders and teachers; dutifulness to superior* 
(agrabhUli ); regard For the Brahmans, the Iranian as and the ascclic* ; kind 
treatment of slaves and servants; kindness to the poor and the suffering ; 
regard for friends, relatives, and others; gifts io the Brahmans, and the asce¬ 
tics ; gifts to friends, acquaintances, and relatives; gifts of wealth to the 
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:igcd; and non-violence lo all living creatures, including abstention from 
injuring or tilling animals. These eleven virtuous qualities were both posh 
tive and negative in the sense that dies embodied rules for doing good 
things, and for abstaining from doing bad deeds (apartsravajh)™* 

The practical aspect of the concept of Asokas dharrM was nothing but 
a faithful reflection of the principles on the tame subject as enunciated in 
the ArthaiaStra. 1 his side of the question seems to have missed the atten 
tion of historians. Emperor A ink a dwelt at greater length on some points 
than was done bv Kautilya, who was crisp and clear in his injunctions 
But in essence there was no deviation from the main principles as laid 
down by Kan lily u. Thus, in his Chapter on the End of Sciences <t ndya- 
\amaddeiah), he states: "Hannlessoess, truthfulness, purity, freedom from 
spite, abstinence from cruelty, and forgiveness are duties common to ail 
Lt ,o the ting, the Ksattiyu, the Brahmans, the Sudras, the householders, 
the lhahmacarim or students, the Idnaprastlias or forest recluses, and the 
ascetics We have in this general law of Kautilya, governing the public 
conduct of all sections of the people, the precursor of the practical code of 
Alika's dharma. 

Of the eleven ideas comprising Aiokas code of dhnnntt. wc have in die 
above passage dispensed with the last Lu.i one relating to abstinence from 
cruelty to living beings which Kautilya laid down as one of the duties of 
all sections of the people, including the king, but which A*oka magnified 
as the main plank of his moral code. 

(i) Duly to the Parents, Elders, and Superiors 

The remaining ten ideas may be grouped thus: dutifulness to parents, 
elders, teachers, and superiors ; regard for the Brahmans anil the S ram anas, 
kindness to the poor and Lhe aliiicted ; and regard for friends, relatives, and 
others Of riiesc we may dispense with the last as being indchniie in the 
sense that it cannot be made out whether Asoka in his Edicts refers to his 
personal friends and relatives, in die ordinary non-political sense of the 
term, or whether he refers to friends in the political context. In the HI 
Rock Edict at Girnar, it is stated: ‘Meritorious is obedience to mother 
and father. Liberality to friends, acquaintances, and relatives, to Brah- 
manas and Sramanas is meritorious” (sSdhu matan ca pi tun ea susrusa 
mitm mmstutn-il&nnam bdhmana wmttn&nam sadhu dftnam)?* The use 
of the terms mitra, samstviOt and nadnarh used in the above context leases 
no doubt in our mind that they connoted persons of a personal nature than 
of public political import. If this assumption is correct, it may be observed 
that the inclusion of the word mitra in the Edicts might not have had 
the same significance which is given to it in the Atthatihtm where it had a 
political connotation, particularly in the context of the r&jamandaln 
theory- 31 ' No parallel need be drawn between Kautilya's regulations and 
those of Asoka in regard to the favour that had lo be shown to the per- 
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sonal Meads ol the ruler who, then as now, were, as they unfortunately are, 
an indispensable and a not-too-respectable an element of administrative 
adjustments of a country. 

(lY) Duty to Teachers 

As regards dutifulness to parents, elders* teachers, and superiors, we need 
not prove that this ideal had already been inculcated in the ManusmjitL 7 ** 
Aioka's solicitude for observing dutifulness to teachers is evidently to be 
traced to Kautilya's injunction that the royal prince (the future ruler), 
with a view to main mining efficient discipline^ was invariably to keep 
company with the aged professors of science, since in them alone discipline 
liad its firm rout. 5 ” Teachers w r ere to be respected, as also ministers, 
because both of them were to keep the king within bounds of proper 
decorum, and to warn him of his careless proceedings even in secret* 354 

(lit) Duty to Priests 


As for Asokas solicitude for the Brahman as and the ataman as, it may be 
observed that here, too, the great Mauryan Emperor seemed to have had 
the precepts of Kauiilya before him. For in the ArthaiSstra it is stated 
that those who performed Vedic sacrifices (jitvi A), spiritual guides, priests, 
and those learned in the Vedas shall be granted Brahmadeya lands, yielding 
sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and hues (Titvik^catytt-puro- 
hitairot riy&hhyo B rah madeya n i adandaka ran ia hh irupadSyaka n i pmya 
chchket}*** Ajofca docs not mention, of course, the Bmhmodeya lands, 
but his gifts to the Bra tun anas and the Srainanas obviously came within 
the above general regulation of Eau^ilya. 

(«■') Compassion on Slaves 

A he Rock Edicts contain abundant proof of the consideration that was 
shown by A$oka to slaves and servants. But in this detail, too the great 
Emperor was not enunciating a new- principle in his domestic policy. On 
the other hand* be merely followed the earlier ordinances of Kautilya* 
which we have cited earlier, and which said: 1 Those who did not heed 
the claims oF their slaves (ddsa), hirelings (ahitaka) and relatives shall be 
taught their duty/'* 33 That there was nothing new in the Mauryan 
Emperors anxiety for the welfare of the slaves is apparent when we observe 
dial every provision had been made by Ran lily a for the State's looting 
after the welfare of the slaves. Kautilya devotes two chapters to the ques¬ 
tion of slaves, labourers, and servants”* thereby proving tbac long before 
the days of Asoka, the Mauryan State was fully alive to the need of pit> 
tec ting the interests of slaves and servants. 
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(i/) Restoring Peace in a Conquered Country 

Rantilps broad policy in regard to the great question of restoring 
peace in a conquered country may now be seen, since it has an important 
bearing on die question of Atoka’s policy of ahimsa . which the latter 
publicised in bis Edicts. After stating that die king should, through his 
spies, bring home to the leaders of die conquered people and of corpora¬ 
tions his own esteem and concern in their well-being, as contrasted with 
the evils of the enemy, Kautilya relates the following: 

lie should please them (the leaders of provinces, villages, castes, and 
corporations) by giving gifts, remitting taxes, and providing for their 
security. He should always hold religious life In high esteem. Learned 
men, orators, charitable and brave persons should be favoured with gifts 
of land and money and with remissions of taxes. He should release all 
the prisoners, and afford help to raiseruble, helpless, and diseased 
persons. He should prohibit die slaughter of animals for half a month 
during the period of caturmasya (from July to September), for four 
nights during the full moorip and for a night on the day of the birth- 
star of the conqueror or of the national star (mjademnah^atra) r He 
should also prohibit the slaughter of females and young ones (yonihdla- 
vadh&m) as well as castration. Having abolished those customs or 
transactions which he might consider either as injurious to the growth 
of his revenue nr army, or as unrighteous (kotedunda-upaghatikath- 
ftdharmistam va), he should establish righteous transactions [tad-ap&my# 
dharma vyamhdram sthapayet)™* 

An analysts of the above regulations reveals the following important 
ideas: that of remitting taxes, that of holding religious life in high 
esteem, that of helpitig the miserable, the helpless, and the destitute, that 
of releasing prisoners, and that of prohibiting the slaughter and castration 
of animals. Of these something has already been said above about holding 
religious life in high esteem. As regards helping the destitute, the Rock 
Edict V at Gimfir says that the Emperor had appointed M aha ml Iras of 
Morality who had many duties amongst which w ! as this—that they were 
to be occupied in "supporting prisoners (with money) (?) . - . (if one has) 
chifdren, or with those who are bewitched, (i.c., incurably ill?), or with 
the aged i *. Sit In the Rock Edict VI!I at Girnar, he undertook tours of 
morality. In the course of these tours the following took place; visiting the 
Brahmans and the 3 mm an as and making gifts to them, (exactly in the spirit 
of Kautilva. who had stated that the king should hold religious life in 
high esteem), "visiting the aged and supporting {them) with gold’ 1 , etc. 14 * 
In the Rock Edict V at Kilai, it is clearly stated that the Mahaiuatras of 
Morality were occupied with many duties (which are enumerated), and 
"with the destitute and with the aged" (amthtsu vudhesu ).” 1 
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About the idea of releasing prisoners, we shall have to examine « in 
detail in order to see to what extent the practice followed by Aloha was 
in conformity with the precepts promulgated by Kautilya, Likewise 
wc shall note the agreement between Kautilya and Asoka in regjm 
to the prohibition of the slaughter of animals. We have to see whether 
the general poliev of restoring peace in a conquered country , as enunciated 
bv Kautilva, was followed by Aloka. The Rock Edict Kfll at Gtaiar. 
Killsi. and Shahbazgarhi gives an account of the settlement of Kalmga 
after the gteat war against that province. Of the three versions, those at 
Kalsi and Shahbargarhi contain a full account of the settlement of the 
country, while that at Gimar is mutilated. In this record there is no direct 
reference to the main points in the general ordinance of Kauri ya 
mentioned above. But it is clear that the great monarch considered depfor- 
able any injury to the Rrahmapas. the fomanas, and the members of other 
sects (like the Pasandas), who were inhabitants of Kalinga, and who were 
accustomed to practise certain virtues (enumerated in detail). The Edict 
mentions that the monarch desired towards all beings abstention nun 
hurting, self-control, and impartiality in case of violence. It relates that he 
considered that “even (to one) who should wrong (him) what can be forgiven 
is to be forgiven”These statements are, on the whole, in accordance 
with the general policy of Kautilya of showing favour to the conquered 
people. But the specific methods of releasing prisoners, remitting taxes, 
and preventing cruelty and slaughter of animals are missing in it. Of 
these we shall have to say something about the first and third methods, 
while that relating to the remission of taxes is not met with in the Rock 

Belief in Heaven. Before we pass on to sec how far Aioka followed 
Kautilya in the above and other important derails, we may mention that 
the Rock Edicts prove that Afoka, perhaps before he finally became a 
Buddhist, believed in the earlier Hindu concept of happiness in this and 
the next world. The Separate Rock Edict II at Jaugadha relates that the 
borderers, who were to be taught morality, "may attain (happiness) bmh 
(in) this world and (in) the other world" (dhaThrnam caleyvti hidalogam 
ra pnlalogamed )-*** 111 'he Ddhi-Topra Pillar Edict III we have the 
billowing: “This (action conduces) to my (happiness) in this world, that 
other (action) to my (happiness) in the other (world)” (fynwi me hidatikaye 
iyarhmana me p5!a<ik&ye)* ti The idea of attaining heaven for good work 
done in this world is given in the Separate Rock Edict I at Dhauli, when 
the Emperor addresses the judicial officers of Tosali, thus: “But if (you) 
observe this, you will attain heaven, and you will discharge the debt (which 
vou owe) to me” (snmpQtt-pafamine cu svagafh EladhnyisaUut mmnrt 

cn Snaniy&rti)*** This is repeal**! in the orders given to the judicial 
officer* at SamSpa, as given in the Separate Rock Edict 1 at Jaugadhn^' 11 
Aifoka had extended the principle of Kautilya who, while dealing the 
question of the end of sciences, and of the king's duty of restricting the 
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people to their own sphere of work* wriurs thus: "The observance of ones 
own duty leads one to svarga and inlinitc blips'" (svadhermah-svargaya- 
anantyayaca)*** 

(vi) Cruelty to and Slaughter o/ Anttnah 

Emperor AJoka put forward in Rock Edict IV at Girnlr and in its 
different versions a claim on be hall of himself concerning two major 
subjects—abstention from cruelty to animals, and abstention from dis¬ 
courtesy to priests. It opens thus: 

In times past, for many hundreds of years, there had ever been promoted 
the killing of animals and the hurting of living beings, discourtesy to 
relatives, discourtesy to Brahmanas and ^ramanas. . . . Such as they had 
not existed before for many hundred of years, thus there are now pro¬ 
moted, through the instruction in morality on the part of king 
Devanampriya PriyadaHin, abstention from killing animals, abstention 
from hurting living beings, courtesy to relatives, courtesy to Brahmanas 
and jramanas, obedience to mother (and) father, (and) obedience to the 
aged, 141 

The statement that for hundreds of years before Emperor Aioka's time 
there had prevailed an unqualified policy of injury' to Jiving beings and 
discourtesy to parents. Brahmans, and Sramanas, is evidently a monarchical 
exaggeration which is pardonable in the case of a ruler, who has given 
such splendid proof of his earnestness as a pious Buddhist, but who 
obviously did not know that, so early as the days of Manu, righteous 
conduct, dutiful behaviour to parents and priests, and non-injury to living 
beings had already been preached as the general pattern of social 
behaviour. 1 ** 

Kautilya's injunctions in regard to the duty of all castes to observe 
certain general principles, in which abstention from cruelty and obser¬ 
vance of truthfulness are included, have already been cited under the 
practical aspect of dharma mentioned above. Likewise his ordinances 
relating to abstention from killing and hurting animals, including the 
castration of animals, have appeared above under the caption of restoring 
peace in the conquered country. 

An almost exact reproduction of the injunctions of KautUya in regard to 
the days when the slaughter and castration of animals were prohibited, 
is met with in the DdhiTopra Pillar Edict V to ihe following effect: 

When (I had been) anointed twenty-six years, the following animals 
were declared by me inviolable, viz., parrots, mainas, the unrnu. ruddy 
geese, wild geese, the nandimukha, the gelata. bats, quern-ants, terrapins, 
boneless fish, the vedavey&ka, the Gangfi-pupittaka, skate-fish, tortoises. 
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and porcupines, squirrels (?)„ the srimara t bulls set at liberty, iguanas {?)* 
the rhinoceros, white dove*, domestic doves, (and) all the quadrupeds 
which arc neither useful nor edible. Those (she-goais), ewes, and sows 
(which are) either with young or in milk, are inviolable, and also those 
(of their} young ones (which are) less than six months old. Cocks most 
not be caponed. Husks containing living animals must not be burnt. 
Forests must not be burnt either uselessly or in order to destroy {living 
beings). Living animals must not be led with (other) living animals. 
Fish are inviolable, arid must not be sold on the three GaturmSsTs (and) 
on the Tisya (it- Pansy a) full moon, during three days, (vi*,.) the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth, (and) the first (cif/u), and invariably on every 
fast dav. And during these same days also no other classes of animals 
which are ill the elephant park (and) in the preserves of the fishermen, 
must be killed. On the eighth (tithi) of (every) fortnight, on the 
fourteenth, on the fifteenth, on Tisyl, on Punanasu. on the three Gacur¬ 
io a sis, (and) on festivals, bulb must not be castrated, (and) he goats* 
rams, hoars, and whatever other (animals) are castrated (otherwise), 
must not be castrated (then). On Tisya, on Punarvqsu, on the GfRuo 
masts, (and) during the fortnight of (every) Caturmasl, horses (and) 
bullocks must not be branded- 1 ™ 

While in the above ordinance we have full details of the animals and the 
birds that were not to be killcd H and of the animals that were not to be 
castrated—which are naturally lacking in the general order passed by 
Kaufilya in connection with the $anie subject—it cannot be denied that 
that ordinance of Asoka was, in spirit and in some details, modelled on 
the one laid down by Knutilya. In other words, it appears as if we have 
to construe the Ddhi-Topra ordinance as a vindication of the Moral Code 
as set forth in the 

C. THE EXECUTIVE IN THE A RTHASAST R A 
AND IN THE ROCK EDICTS: THE KING 

Under this head we shall see to what extent Anoka's practice was in con¬ 
formity with the principles of Kauiilya in regard to the ideal of duty, the 
king's pleasures, and the mode of counting years from the time of the king's 
coronation. 


I THE KING: THE IDEAL OF DUTY 
(e) Similarity ' m fdeals 

Kautilya ordained that all urgent matters were to be heard by the king 
atonce and never put off. In an earlier context he wrote: “In works of 
emergency, he (the king) shall call both his ministers and the assembly of 
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ministers and icU them of the sanie P {dtydyikc kHrye manttino manlri* 
panmdam cadkuya bruyat) * n In a later passage, while describing the 
duties of the king, the Art furiosi r& relates the following: 

He (the king) shall, therefore* personally attend to the business of the 
gods, of heretics (Pasandas), of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of cattle, 
ol sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, and the helpless, and 
ol women—all this in order (of enumeration), or according to the urgency 
or pressure of those works. All urgent calls he shall hear atonce (san-'fim- 
iityayikafh karyarh Sranuydl-na-aiipaUtyet), but never put oil ; for when 
postponed, they will prove too hard or impossible to accomplish. 313 

Kautilya bad thus laid down an Administrative Code which Asoka 
implicitly followed both in regard to the consultation with the council 
of ministers and the prompt disposal of State business. The Girnar 
Rock Edict VI enlightens u* on this double aspect of the vital question, 
thus: 

In times past neither the disposal of affairs nor die submission of reports 
at any time did exist before. But 1 have made the following arrange¬ 
ment. Reporters are posted everywhere, (with instructions) to report 
to me the affairs of die people at any tune, while I am eating, in the 
harem, in the inner apartment, even at the cow pen, in the palanquin, 
and in the parks. And everywhere 1 am disputing of the affairs of the 
people. And if in the council (of Ma h aflil tras) a dispute arises, or an 
amendment as moved, in connexion with any donation or proclamation 
which I myself am ordering verbally, (or in connexion with) an emergent 
matter which has been delegated to the MahSmatissj it must be reported 
to me immediately anywhere, (and) at any time (ya at kithei mukhnto 
duapaydthi svay&m diipakatn vd svSvApakai h L'a ya. vn puna ttMihdniairfiSU 
jj cay ike {aiiydytke in Kalsi) a ropitam bhauttti lay a at hay a vwddo nijhafi 
vti atithio parisdyarii dnamtomth pafivedet&vyarh mr mruatra sarve halt)* 1 * 

The only difference between Kama ha's ordinance regarding the prompt 
disposal of the business of the State and Asoka s arrangement about the 
same is that the latter gives the various places where his agents were to 
keep him informed of the urgent work ] while Kautilya merely formulates 
a general rule when he says that "all urgent calls he (the king) shall hear 
atonce' 1 , with a possible clause for conducting expeditiously the work 
which is not met with its dm Rock Edicts. What is interesting is that 
A^oka uses Lhe very same term Ztyayika for urgent State work, which 
was used by Kautilya, But in regard to the claim put forward by the 
great Emperor that "in times past neither the disposal of affairs nor 
the submissoin of reports at any time did exist before", 371 all that may he 
said is that it is without foundation. For in addition to the testimony 
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Haupjya died above, we have iluu of Panini. who definitely refers 10 the 
asadakshm business of the State of an important nature* and uses the 
term ttiyayika exactly in the same sense of work of an urgent natures” 
proving beyond doubt that so early as the seventh century bjl*** the 
concept of disposing of the urgent business of the State was known in the 
country. In regard to one of die main duties of the king, therefore, Asoka 
only followed the precept which had already been set forth by 
Kautiiya. 2 ” 


(fc) Royal Pleasures 

The Rock Edict VI of Girnar cited above stales that the Emperor was 
accustomed to be in the parks (ujtfHnu)* 1 " Evidently this was exactly 
according to the rules ol Kautilya, who provided lot mpgavarm and iihfira, 
where the king could have his sports and hums {vihdmrihaih),**' Pleasure 
grounds were both externa! and internal and were placed under die maltH- 
maims, whose diameter had been tested under love allurements.-*" Hunt¬ 
ing wan, we may incidentally note, a desirable pastime which Kautilya 
deiended against the opinion of Pisuna. aii Since the precedent had already 
been set iu the earlier days for die monarch to be in the parks, it is not 
surprising that it should have been followed in the days of A&oka. 

(c) Method of Counting Years 

The method of dating the Edicts from the year of Emperor A.ioka's corona¬ 
tion which is expressed, for instance, in the terms dbadasa-vEsubhisitena, 
duiradosn {dbwlasa) vasabhiuteim (when 1 had been anointed these twelve 
years), found in the Rock Edict III at Girnar, KaJsir ,a etc., is to be traced 
to the precedent set by die earlier rulers, and expressed in the term raja- 
rar^a, nr the King's Year, which evidently wa* c ounted from the coronation 
of the king, as given in the Arthaifi$ira + 3 ** 

2. MINISTERS 

(d) Terms Used 

! je terms used in general for ministers and a council of ministers in the 
Edicts were in accordance with those in the IrifwhdstnL The ministers 
under Atoka were called mahama(ras t who either had judicial functions 
in rides, or controlled the borders of die Empire. A special class of 
malmmalras controlling women w F ere called stn-adhyakw-imhamalrasr' 1 
In addition to these were the high officials called mjukas or hjuhas, who 
were in chaise of many hundreds of men, and who could mete out 
rewards or punishments at their discretion. They were perhaps entrusted 
with executive duties, one of which was “holding the rope", he. For measur- 
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Ing the fields of farmers, as revenue officers. 3 ** Then, there were the prade- 
it has, yuktas, and dutas. The yuktas, prmksikas, and the rapt has are 
mentioned in the Rock Edict Ill aL Gimar, which ends by saying that the 
yuktas were to register (the roles embodied in the Edict) "both with (the 
addition o£) reasons and according to the letter”- 1 " The same Rock Edict 
XIII at Gimar mentions the dutas or envoys. 11 ' 

(5) Official Hierarchy 

The titles of most of the members of the official hierarchy under As«ka 
were the same as those under Kautilya. We have seen above that the 
tnahamatras are mentioned in the Arthitidstra as ministers ol high rank- 2 
Wc have likewise seen the use of the term adhyaksa in the sense of Superin¬ 
tendents by Kautilya. JS * The slrt-adhyaksa-inahSmdtras of Asoka, however, 
were probably an innovation of the later ages, since they are not met with 
under Lhat designation in Kautilya, Perhaps that tcnii was the equivalent 
of the athtanxtmHka or officer in charge of the harem, mentioned by 
Kan til ya. 1111 The rajukas of the Edicts may be traced to the eorartijjukas 
and Tajjuhs mentioned in the ArthaSdstra as revenue officials connected 
with the survey, land settlement, and irrigation in the country' parts.” 1 
But in the Asokan times, the rSjukas seem to have bad also executive powers. 
The pradcsikos of the Edicts were, as pointed out by Dr. Thomas long 
ago, the pradcstdrah or Commissioners of Kautilya. 3 ' 3 Hie same eminent 
scholar pointed out that Lhc yuktas of the Edicts were no other than the 
yuktas and the upayukias of the Arthaiastra.™' The dfifat of the Edicts 
could have been no other than the dutas or envoys or ambassadors men- 
lioiitx! in the same WWt SH 

fe) Mantripnrisad 

This was a political institution known to Panini* who mentions the king 
and his council of ministers {rajah kpjy-asuti-pansado-valachy 11 Kautilya^ 
as we have already seen, mentions the functions of the mantripaTifad*** 
ASoka continued the concept of the parisad, as will be evident fnom the 
work that was entrusted to it in the Edicts. In the Ruck Edict III at Gimar, 
it is stated that the council of truihamalros “also shall order die yuktas 
to register (these rules) both with the addition of) reasons and according 
to the letter" {parish pi yttic arlapayistti ganandyam hclitto ca vyamjanato 
<■(?).*" In the Rock Edict VI at Gimar we are informed, as already seen 
earlier, that "if in the council (of Mahamatras), a dispute arises, or an 
amendment is moved, in connexion with any donation or proclamation 
which I myself am ordering verbally, or (in connexion with) an emergent 
matter which has been delegated to the Mahamatras, it must lie reported 
to me immediately, any where (and) at any time".*' 11 The discussion of 
urgent matters in the mantripari^sd. as revealed in the Edicts, was m perfect 
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agreement with the injunction. of Kautilya chat, in the case of an emergent 
matter, the king should summon, both his ministers a ad assembly of 
ministers and tell them atoncc of the same.” 1 

(d) J tans jet of Officials 

Emperor Aioka refers to the movement of officials every five years in his 
Rock Edict III at Gimar, thus: "Every where in my duminignj the 
) ukias, the Rajukas, and the Pmdesikas shall set out on a complete tour 
(throughout their charges) every live years for this very purpose, (vit,) for 
the following instruction in morality as well as for other business/'” 0 The 
principle of transfer which is involved in the movement of officials is 
obviously the same which Ramify a mentions, but in a different contest. 
Lhus: "Government servants shall not only be confiscated of their ill- 
earned hoards, but also he transferred from one work to another, so that 
they cannot cither misappropriate government money or vomit what they 
have eaten up. ’ i * 1 KautiJya refers in the above ordinance perhaps to the 
continual transfer of dishonest officials; but Asoka obviously has in his 
mind the transfer of hardworking and honest officials. But the principle 
of transfer in both ts obviously the same. 

D. THE JUDICIARY 

1. A HARSH CODE 

The Edicts of Aioka contain interesting details of the judicial system of 
that great monarch which, on the whole, were in general agreement with 
the framework of the judiciary as described in the Artftaiastnt. When one 
thinks of Aioka one is inclined to imagine that that monarch was a 
humane and kind hearted ruler from the beginning of bis reign. Such 
an assumption is dispelled when we learn from what the later Chinese 
traveller. Yuan Chwang. had to sav, and from what is recorded in the 
Edicts themselves. According to Yuan Chwang, Aioka in his early career 
was a most cruel ruler, who had constructed a jail that was called Hell- 
Prison of Aioka/” The Edicts bear witness to the earlier rigour of the 
judicial system of the Emperor, as the following remarks will show, 

2 . JUDICIAL IROCEPURE IN AS □ K. A 

We may first give a brief outline of the judicial procedure as gleaned from 
the Edicts, and. then, refer to the use of torture and to the jails in those 
times. The Separate Rock Edict I of Dhauli contains an account of the 
judiciary under Aioka. The record commences with the statement: “At 
the word of Dcvanampriya, the MahSmato* of Traill (in Orissa) (who 
are) the judicial officers of the city (mgalaviyohaloka), have to be told 
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(thus)/' Then follows cite theory of Protect ion which will be cited below. 
The Emperor then states thus: 

For you {the Mafmmatras of TosaJl) arc occupied with many thousands 
of men, with the object of gaining the affection of men. . „ . And you 
do not learn how far this (my) object reaches. %ome single person only 
learns this, (and) even lie (oniy) a portion, (but) not the whole. Now 
you must pay attention to this, although you are well provided for, it 
happens in the administration (of justice), that a single person suffers 
either imprisonment or harsh treatment (torture) (niJyum eh^putisr pi 
athtye barkdhanam va paiikilesam i'd pfipumti). In this case (an order) 
cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) by him. accidentally* while 
(many) other people continue to suffer. In this case you musL strive 
to deal (with all of them) impartially. But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dispositions: envy, anger, cruelty* hurry, want 
of practice, laziness, (and) fatigue. You must strive for this* that these 
dispositions may not arise to you* And the root of all this is the absence 
of anger and the avoidance of hurry. He who is fatigued In the 
administration (of justice), will not rise : but one ought to move, to 
wait, and to advance (nityath r kitamte siy&nate ugachchha samcnUtaviyc 
tu vatitaifiye eltfuiye rtf). He who will pay attention to this must tell 
your "See that (you) discharge the debt (which you owe to the king): 
such and such is the instruction of DevanlampriyaV . . And if you act 

thus* you will be able to fulfil (this duty). For the following purpose 
has this rescript been written here (viz.,) In order that the judicial officers 
of the city may strive at all times, (for this), (that) neither undeserved 
fettering nor undeserved harsh treatment are happening to (men). And 
for the following purpose. 1 shall send out e*cry live years fa jUdfriimtlJrs) 
who will be neither harsh, nor fierce,, (but) of gentle actions, (viz,, in 
order to ascertain) whether (the judicial officers), paying attention to 
this object, , , . arc acting, thus, as my instruction implies. 

The Rock Edict then continues to narrate that from Ujjain the pro* 
Yin dal governor, who was a prince, will send out a deputation for the 
same purpose every three years. For the same purpose an officer will be 
deputed from Taksa^Tln. And these Mahflmatr$s r while thus on tour, 
without neglecting their own duties, will ascertain whether the judicial 
officers were earn ing out their duties, as instructed by the Emperor, 3fla 
From the above the following may he deduced about the judicial pro¬ 
cedure under Aioka: 

(tt) That the highest ministers called the mah&matras in their judicial 
capacity were called the nagarti zriyoMtaka ■ 

(h) That they dealt with many thousands of men; 

(c) That their duty was to execute the Emperor's orders. 
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(d) That they were well provided for [suuihita ); 

(r) That they administered according 10 mti (mtiyatn, i.e. dandanUi); 

(f) That they consequently decided eases. but, in doing so. sometimes 
with reference to an individual and not to the larger body of Hti- 

gw***: _ § . 

(g) That in the course of the admin i sirs lion o£ justice* a single person 
suffered either imprisonment or torture,*® 4 while the others escaped, 
that is* in the course of the administration of justice* there was a 
chance of a single innocent man's being punished, while the many who 
were guilty, escaped punishment; 

(h) That the judges had to be impartial; 

(?) That they were not to fall victims to the many dispositions 
enumerated or to anger or to hurry ; 

(;) That they were not to be fatigued while conducting their duties i 

(A) That they were implicitly 10 carry out the orders of the Emperor . 

(/) That they were not to Impose punishments involving undeserved 
fet&ering and harsh punishment; and 

(m) That their work was supervised every Five years by imperial 
superintendents of the rank of mah&mMTaSi and every three years 
by provincial superintendents (also of the same rank) from Ujjam 
and Taxlla. w r ho were to see that die judicial mahdmatras carried 
out the Emperors orders to die letter* 

3. A COMPARISON BETWEEN ASORA AND K A U T I LYA 

Let us now see how 1 far the judicial procedure of Emperor Atoka was in 
conformity with that laid down by Kautilya, For the sake oi brevity, we 
might center this part of our study around the following eight items: the 
basis of the judicial system of Atoka ; the technical name of the judges ; 
the pecuniary position oE the judges ; the necessity of die judges to be 
impartial; the use of torture and imprisonment in the judicial proceedings; 
the need to eschew undeserved fettering and harsh treatment; the super¬ 
vision of judges; and the release of prisoners. 

(a) The Basis of the Judicial System 

Atoka's judicial system was based on mti which has been understood by 
Professors Liiders and Hult^sch to be da?idamti. itt5 This is enough to 
show that that Emperor merely followed the principles of the dandanitt 
which Kautilya had elaborately treated iti the ArthaiSstra, It does not mean, 
however* Lhat Atoka followed the Kaulilyan dandanVi to the letter. But in so 
far as the judicial procedure is concerned, the Separate Rock Edict I at 
Dhauli definitely proves that jt was based on the pattern of the dandaruti. 
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(b) The Technical Term for the Judges 

These dignitaries were called, as remarked above, nagata viyohdlaka which 
Professor Liidcrs equated with the pfiura pfavahSrikas of Kauiilya.’ 1 ’* 

(c) The Pecuniary Position of the Judges 

When Atoka ordered that the nagara-vyavaharikos were to pay attention 
to what lie said, "although you arc well provided for", it is clear that he 
was following the principles of Kautilya, according to whom the paura- 
vyavahurikas were paid each 12,000 It may not be wrong to assume 

that the judges under Atoka continued in he paid high salaries. 


(d) The Judges to be Impartial 

Emperor Atoka’s ordinances in this regard are nothing but a feeble echo 
of the severe injunctions laid down in the Arthasdstra about the impar¬ 
tiality of the judges. All that the great Emperor could do was to exhort 
his judges to deal with, all men impartially, and not to fail in this nutrer 
because of the various dispositions mentioned in detail in the Rock Edict. 
Here he was undoubtedly following the rules of the iron discipline which 
Kautilya had laid down concerning the behaviour, speech, and action of 
the judges, and which we have cited already in the earlier pages of this 
work. These severe regulations made it impassible for any judge to 
swerve from the path of justice. Emperor Atoka had evidently a similar 
intention in mind, when he ordered the Separate Rock Edict I to be 
inscribed, although in the clarity of expression and comprehensiveness of 
details, he does not reach the expectations of Kautilya, 

We may recall here the careful and impartial manner in which the com¬ 
missioners or pradeslSr&hs were to administer justice, which we have cited 
earlier. When Kautilya ordered that "without failing to notice equitable 
distinctions among offenders, whether belonging to royal family or to 
common people, shall the Commissioner determine the propriety of im¬ 
posing the first, middle-most, or highest amercement", 1,1 he had laid down 
the principle which Emperor Atoka faithfully ordered in his Pillar Edict IV 
at Delhi-Topra, when he ordered the lajukax (rajukos) to perform their 
duties fearlessly, confidently, and unperturbed, and when he stated the 
following: "For the following is to be desired, (viz.) that there should be 
both impartiality in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punish¬ 
ments, 


(e) Imprisonment, Torture, and Death Penalty 

While there is no doubt that there was not only imprisonment but even, 
death penalty imposed on prisoners, opinion is divided among scholars 
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on the use of torture. In the different versions of the Rock Edict V occur 
the terms handham, twdhit, and puli hod ft a which are interpreted by 
Professors Ludcrs, Mookojee and Dikshitar as imprisonmentp execution, 
and torture respectively; but which Professor Huhzsdi has interpreted 
as "supporting prisoners (with money), in causing their; fetters to be taken 
off, and in setting them free* The latter interpretation does not 

help us to understand the passage so much as the former which, in the 
general context of Asoka's liberal policy, would suggest that that monarch 
was anxioxis only to mitigate the rigour uf the three kinds, of punishments 
inflicted on prisoners, and not to abolish the death penalty which con¬ 
tinued to exist. This assumption ol ours h proved by the Separate Rock 
Edict I of Dhauli in which, a^ noted above, the Emperor states that that 
ordinance was written "in order that the judicial officers of the city may 
strive at all times (for this), (that) neither undeserved fettering nor unde¬ 
served harsh treatment are happening to mm 1 '. 111 

That the extreme penalty of death was not abolished but, like imprison¬ 
ment and torture, was reduced in severity, for some time, is proved by 
the Pillar Edict IV of Delhi-Top ra: 

And my order, (roaches)* even so far, (that) a respite of three days is 
granted by me to persons Ivirig in prison on whom punishment has 
been passed ; (and) who have been condemned to death. (In this way) 
either (their) relatives will persuade those (Lajukas) to (grant) their life, 
or if there is none who persuades (them), they will bestow gifts or w r ill 
undergo fasts in order to (attain happiness) in the other (world). For 
my desire is this. that, even when the time (of respite) has expired* they 
should attain (happiness) in the other (world). 313 

There is nothing in the above Pillar Edict and in its versions to suggest 
that the death sentence was altogether abolished by Asoka. We thus 
reach the conclusion that, so far as punishments were concerned, the 
Emperor continued the precedent set by Kautilya, who had advocated the 
death penalty only in specified cases, while he made more ample use of 
imprisonment and torture. 115 

(J) Solicitude for fhe IVrlfnrc of Prisoners 

The few citations from the Rock Edicts given above tend to prose that 
Emperor A£oka was definitely against undeserved harsh treatment and 
imprisonment of prisoners. In this, too, he only followed in the footsteps 
of Kautilya, who even made provision in the jails for halls (£3lfi), pits 
(khnta, privy?)* water wells, bath rooms, remedies against fires and poison, 
equipping them with cats and mongooses, and even with the necessary means 
to worship the guardian gods appropriate to each. 514 Kaiitilya's solicitude for 
the welfare of prisoners is almost modern in spirit. When an officer lei out 
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or caused 10 he let out offenders from the lockup (caraka), or caused to 
Obstruct prisoners in such of their daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, 
eating, or excreting, he was to he punished with fines ranging from three 
*a»o> upwards. The regulations relating to die proper conduct of die 
Superintendent of jails were so carefully laid down so as to prevcnL that 
oilitial from misusing his powers and from ill-treating die prist)neis in 
Ins charge, 1115 These details are certainly not available in the Rode tdicis, 
which seem merely to follow the general principle of mitigating the hard¬ 
ships of prisoners, as advocated by Kaujllya. 

(£) Respite to, ami Release of. Prisoners 

Hie above assumption could be better appreciated in terms of the provi¬ 
sion Emperor Atoka made for the respite that was given to. and for 
releasing periodically, prisoners. The periodical release ol prisoners by 
the Emperor was not a novel feature introduced by him. It had already 
existed in the days of Kautilya. I hus in the Arthasastra. 

On such of the days to which the birth star of the king is assigned, as 
well as on full moon days, such prisoners as are young, old, diseased, 
or helpless (andtha), shall lie let out from the jail (band^TOgara ); or 
those who are of charitable disposition or who have made any agree¬ 
ment with the prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate 
ransom. Once ill a day, or once in live nights, jails may be emptied 
of prisoners in consideration of the work they have done, or o£ whipp¬ 
ing inflicted upon them, or of an adequate ransom paid by them m 
gold. Whenever a new country is conquered, when the heir apparent 
is installed on the throne, or when a prince is bom to the king, prisoners 
ait: usually set free. 314 

Of the many occasions on which the great Prime Minister recommended 
that prisoners should be released, only one, in a slightly dilferem form, 
seemed to find favour with the Mauryan Emperor who, as we saw above, 
in his Pillar Edict IV at Dclhi-Topra, granted a three days' respite lo 
persons King in prison on whom ihu death sentence had been passed. 
The ending of the Pillar Edict V at the same place proves that he had 
ordered the release of prisoners many limes. "Until (1 had been) anointed 
twenty-six ycare, in this period the release of prisoners was ordered by me 
twentv-five (times).” 4lf Ih the Rock Edict V, too, it is stated that the 
prisoners were ret free, 1 " although it cannot be made out on which occa¬ 
sion the jail delivery took place. Atoka had understood the spirit under- 
lying the principle of releasing the prisoner ; and adapting one oi the 
occasions for effecting tfieir freedom recommended by Kautilya, namely, 
when an heir apparent was installed on the throne, converted it into the 
day when he was anointed as a ruler. This slight change did not 
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materially alter the principle laid down by die Matiryan Prime Minister 
regarding periodical jail delivery. 

(h) Supervision over the Judges 

The Rock Edicts make it dear that Asoka was very careful in seeing that 
every five years his own high officials called the yuktas, mjukas, and 
pradeiikas, and every three years, those from Ujjain and Taxila p went 
round die country to see that the judges carried out their duties properly. 311 
There was nothing new in this promulgation of A£oka, It was merely 
dents and their subordinates"; and that the king shall "with adequate 
by the Collector General shall first check (the proceedings of) Superinten¬ 
dent* and tliesr subordinate^' 1 : and that the king shall "with adequate 
punishments, test first the conduct of government servants, and then shall 
through those officers oT approved character* examine the conduct of the 
people both in towns and villages"', 3311 When it is realized that the 
Commissioners had the duty of dispensing with justice and of meting out 
punish merits;* 11 and that over them was the ColIector-GcneraJ, we may 
presume that the principle of supervising the judicial and executive work 
of the CCommissioners had already been established for Atoka to follow* 
The only innovation which that monarch introduced was a time Lindt of 
Jive and three years for imperial and provincial supervisors respectively, 
which is not met with in the ArthaiBsira. 

E. THE STATE SHARE OF REVENUE 

Whets Emperor Atoka on visiting Lumbini. (Lummini, mod- Rtimmiiidei), 
die birth-place of Buddha, declared it free of taxes, and ordered that it 
should pay only one-eighth share of the produce, aa3 he had merely given 
vent to views already expressed on tax-free villages by Kan lily a. Dr. 
Thomas has shown that the term ubaHka used in the above Rock Edict for a 
rent free village was the same as uchthltuika in the ArlhaJFislra*** As 
regards the State demand of one-eighth, it had already been laid down by 
Manu, who had ordained that the king could take one eighth, ot one-sixth, 
or one-half ol the crops. 13 * 1 The share of one-eighth mentioned in the 
Ritimnrindci Edict was not in accordance with the rate of one-sixth 
advocated by Katitilya ; but the term bhaga used in the Edict was pre 
cisely the same technical term used for the State demand in the Artha- 
mtm*™ 
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F. THE END OF THE STATE 

1. D II A KM A V 1 J A Y A IN ASOKA AND KAUTILYA I 
intRosucrtoK 

li was staled in the earlier pages, while describing the practical aspect of 
Asoka's dharma. that he made as the pivot of his polity the general 
duties which Kautilya had enjoined in regard to all the castes vt i„ harm- 
leisures truthfulness, purity, freedom [tom spite, abstention from cruelty, 
and forgiveness. 331 \Ve shall further elucidate this subject, since it is 
intimately related to die question of the end of the State. 

The first point that may be noticed in regard to the end ol the State 
in the concept of Asoka is that it was based on righteousness, and that it 
stood for the maintenance of d/tartna, in Lhe words of die Edicts, his 
reign was one of die conquest of dlwr/us ^dliuffSfftovrjbye).' Here, again, 
Asoka only extended further die theory propounded by Kaurilya, who 
describes three kinds of conquerors: dhatmavijayt, who was satisfied with 
the mere obeisance of the conquered ; die SolilimHjnyi, who was satisfied 
only with the surrender of territory and treasury ; and the dsuravijayi, 
who was satisfied not merely with the surrender of territory and treasure 
but with the sons and wives or the conquered, and even with the life of 
the latter. 13 * The concept of the dharmavijafi, as given in the Edicts, 
is in accordance with that mentioned in the dri/miari™,"' But it is 
necessary here to observe die manner in which Aioka had enlarged the 
concept of Kautilya in regard to die dhartnavijayi , This brings us to die 
different interpretations oE dharmavijaya as given by modem scholars like 
Professor Hultzsch, Mr. Manohan, and Professor Dikshitar. 

2 , TH KORIES ON DK AJtMA VI j AY A 
(a) Dr. Hultz&ch on DhantUtvijoytl 

Dr. Hultzsch following M. Senart would include in dharma the sum of 
moral dudes. 1,1 The reader may recall - here the remarks made earlier on 
die comparison of the concept of dfutrtno in Kautilya and in Asoka, 1 he 
word dharma was first used by' Asoka ill the Maski Rock Edict, but its del mi* 
lion was given in the Biahmagiri Rock Edict, thus: 

Moreover. Dw&nampriya speaks thus: Obedience must be rendered to 
mother and father, likewise to elders 5 firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown towards animals; the truth must be spoken ; these same moral 
virtues (dhammaguna) must he practised. In the same way the pupil must 
show reverence to the master, and one must behave in a suitable manner 
towards relatives. This is an ancient rule, and this conduces to long 
life. Thus one must act- 
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The other Rock Edicts merely amplify this definition-” 1 The virtues thus 
preached center round the following: obedience to elders and parents; 
respect to the Brahmans and the Arainsmas ; courtesy to servants and slaves; 
charily and liberality; and abstention from killing or injuring living beings. 
Emperor Aiola s dharmavijaya* it may be added, was first conceived of after 
his war with Ralinga. when he issued hU proclamation of morality (dfwnim 
sravana). It was essentially a conquest by morality* 5 ” 

When applied to the forest tribes and the MngS, who were his neighbour^ 
rise dhartnavijaya, as is dear from the Rock Edict Xlil r meant the follow 
mg: ' And even the inhabitants of the forests which are (included) in the 
dominions of Deuanampriya, even those he pacifies {and) instructs. And they 
are told of the power (to punish them) which Dcvanampnya (possesses) 
inspite of (his) repentance, in order that they may he ashamed (of their 
crimes)- and may not be killed. For Dnatitimpriya desires towards all 
beings abstention from hurting, self-control F and impartiality in (case of) 
Violence," This was the conquest by morality (rtharmuvijaya) which Asoka 
substituted for the conquest by arms, and which he claims to have won 
even among hb neighbours. 3 ” In this conquest by morality, the part 
played by Aioka’s envoys is given thus in the Rock Edict XI11: "Even 
those to whom die envoys of Devinampriya do not go, having heard of 
the duties of morality, the ordinances, (and) the instruction in morality, 
of Devinamprtya, are conforming to morality and will conform to it/'” 4 
What exactly was expected of the borderers is given in the Separate 
Ruck Edict 11 of Dhauli thus: 

It might occur to my unconqucred borderers (to ask): ‘What does the 
king desire with reference to us V (This) alone is my wish with refer¬ 
ence to the borderers {ant&naih), that they may learn that Devanampriya 
desires this, (that) they may not be afraid of me, but may have confid¬ 
ence in me; (that) they may obtain only happiness from me, not misery ; 
(that) they may learn this, (that) the king will forgive them what can be 
forgiven ; (that) they may (be induced) by me (to) practise morality ; 
(and that) they may attain (happiness) both (in) this atid (in) the other 
world. 315 

The above precepts- on which the conquest of morality w'as 
based, may be reduced to the following: pacification in regard to Lite wild 
tribes; forgiveness of their wild habits and crimes: instruction to be 
given to them in morality ; and persuasion concerning the borderers and 
neighbouring kings. This is all that the Edicts contain regarding the 
conquest by morality the exact lines along which it was effected being left 
rather vague in the records. 
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(h) Mr, M a noha n on Dharmewi jaya 

While commenting on the above, Mr. Mannhan writes: 

As to the precise nature and effects of this "conquest 1 , we are left in the 
dark i it is unfortunate that the Greek records are silent on the subject. 
From the edict we gather that 'conquest' was made Lhrough envoys 
tit a). They were sem to the various conn tries to preach, not Buddhism, 
but "dhamma f t and in Ak>ka # s view p as we know; dhaimna 1 was compat¬ 
ible with adherence to various creeds. We may infer that the envoys 
were politely received, 11 * 

Mr, Manohan is correct in doubling about the nature and effects of the 
conquest of dharm& But the conquest was effected not only through the 
envoys, who were no doubt, sent to the neighbouring lauds, but through 
the mahamatrast pradesikas* untfcmahfinmtfa*, (he. those in charge of the 
border areas), and dharma-mah&mStras** 7 Moreover* the Edicts arc clear 
as to the principles on which the dharmavijaya was based, and the officers 
who were entrusted with the duty of executing them. The Pillar Edict 
VII at Dhatili gives us an idea as to what the officers did in this matter. 
The fojuk&s were ordered "In such and such a manner" to exhort the 
people ivho were devoted to morality : pillars of morality were set up ; 
the maMmftiur of morality were appointed ; and praclaitialions of morality 
were issued, 111 

There seems to be no doubt lhai the sum of moral values which 
Aioka had in mind were inculcated in she minds of the forest people 
as well in the lands of the neighbouring and foreign kings in a manner to 
suggest that he was more concerned with their acquiescence in the prin¬ 
ciple of morality than in recognizing him as their political suzerain. Even 
here one cannot help suspecting that the Emperor was not entirely in a 
conciliatory mood when dealing with the forest tribes. The Rock Edict 
XIII cited above amply proves this, for it say* that "they (the inhabitants 
of the forests within his dominions) are [old of I lie pow er (to punish them) 
which DrvSnamprtya (possesses) inspitc of (his) repen lance, in order ihat 
they may be ashamed (of their crimes) and may not be killed'" (pun tap? 
pi ra prabhmte Dei mt najhpTiynsa zmrafj tt$a kiti muttr^peyn nt\ rrt hfimfu?* 
yasii}*** In the above there is a latent threat to the use of force against the 
Forest people, in case they persisted in ihcir evil ways, which has to be 
taken into account when we consider the measures which he took to pro¬ 
mulgate the principles of his dharnuwijayn, That if, in addition to the 
positive means of inculcating them, he held in reserve the use of danda by 
which the wild tribes could he brought to muon. We cannot help feeling 
that, inspite of his being a confirmed pacifist, Ain't* had not altogether 
abjured the essence of the Kautilyan theory, viz,, a belief in the efficacy of 
punishment 
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(c) Professor Dikshitar on Dhnrmavijayn 

While rejecting Mr. Manolians view cited above, and what Professor 
Dikshitar calls "the old interpretation of dhammavijaya" (by which, we 
suppose, he meant that advocated by Professor Hu kitsch), the learned 
historian writes thus: : 

What Atoka aimed at was not to make known to the conquered States, 
as welt as to neighbouring States through ambassadors or special messen¬ 
ger* (dutas) that the king had given up lohhavifa\a and asurauijaya in 
which he had indulged in ihc early part of his rule, and had taken his 
stand at the pedestal of dharmavijoya. In other words, Lhe emperor 
informed his subjects and the kings of other States that he would be 
satisfied with mere obeisance from them and that he expected them at 
the same time to follow the Sdstric {iastmnngama iastritmh) injunctions 
without recourse to any rebellion or war. Any other meaning will have 
no legs to stand on. 


Professor Dikshitar then proceeds to say that the above "forms an un¬ 
impeachable evidence to demolish the theory that Atoka was a Buddhist - ." 1 

We are not concerned so much with the conclusion of Professor 
Dikshitar relating to the religion which Atoka professed, as with 
his earlier statement that the Emperor had made ii dear to the conquered 
States as well as to the neighbouring kings that he would be satisfied with 
mere obeisance from them, and that he expected them to follow the Satiric 
injunctions without having recourse to war or rebellion. While Professor 
Dikshitar is right in assuming that Atoka wished to make it clear to his 
people as well as to the neighbouring kings that he had given tip war and 
conquest—that is, in the language of the Arthosastra, that he had eschewed 
tobhmnjaya and Ssuravijayo—hc docs not seem to be correct when he main- 
lams that that monarch wanted mete obeisance and an assurance from 
his subjects as well as from the neighbouring kings that both would follow 
the Sastric injunctions. There was no need for Atoka to seek anv assurance 
from his own subjects about their allegiance: it was Liken for granted that 
they owed unqualified allegiance to him. As regards the kings of other 
States, the assumption of Professor Dikshitar is untenable. There is 
nothing in the Rock Edicts to suggest that the Emperor had in his mind 
the question of the allegiance of the neighbouring rulers: all that he was 
concerned with was that they might conform to his high ideal of moral 
virtue* and practise them. 

A careful examination of the Edicts reveals that there were two tvpcs 
of borderers: one comprising tribes within Atoka's Empire (iha-roja- 
x-iiaye), like the Yonas, who were associated with the Kimbhotas and 
Gandharas. and who were quite distinct from the Yona kings of distant 
lands to whom also the Emperor had sem his emissaries and the other 
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composed of the forest tribes whom we have mentioned just above. In 
the case of a31 excepting the forest tribes, the method used was one of 
persuasion : while in the case of the wild tribes it was coloured with a tinge 
of admonition. But as regards the neighbouring and distant rulers, as 
we have shown elsewhere, Asofca’s message of morality was more recom¬ 
mendatory than persuasive, since the distant Western rulers were already 
aware of some of the main principles underlying Aiota's concept of 
dharma,** To assume therefore, along with Professor Dikshiiar that the 
Maury an Emperor in extending the influence of the latter's dhomutvijoya, 
also wished to secure the obeisance of the rulers of the other States, would 
be to violate the facts as given in the Edicts. J4J 

(d) Conclusion 

Emperor Anoka's concept came nearest to that of the dhinmautjayl des- 
c lilted ’ n ^ Art has as Ira, when, liistly. he publicly proclaimed that he 
had given up war; and secondly, when he insisted, not on his conquered 
subjects' (who, excepting in the case of the people of Kalinga, were nil) 
doing obeisance to him, which as a matter of necessity they had to 
perform, but, when, in addition to it, they conformed to his principles 
of morality, and Jived up to them. In other words, Asoka completed the 
concept of a dharmavijayt as given in the Arthosastra by laying down rules 
as to what his conquered subjects were to do after they had done him 
obeisance. It is only in this manner that we can interpret the concept 
of dharmavijaya, as given in the Edicts, wiih that described in the Artfui- 
sastra, in relation to the end of the State. 

3. SOCIAL GOOD IN ASOKA AND KAtlTILVA 

Turning to the other great end of the State, social good, let us see how- 
far the concept of Aiojta approached that of Kautilya. This aspect of the 
question may be studied from the following points of view: protection, 
medical relief, satnofa, aid to the destitute, and afairtisH, Since enough has 
been already said about the last point, wc shall restrict ourselves to the 
other four main ideas underlying Asoka's concept nf social good. 

(a) Protection 

The maintenance of dharma which Aioka had made the cardinal principle 
of his government was one of the duties of the State, while the other was 
that which guaranteed protection to all the subjects.”* We have seen in 
the earlier pages of this book the importance of the theory- of protection 
in the works of Manu and Kautilya. Aioka's theory of protection was 
modelled on that of the ancient Hindus. Dr. Hultrsch in this connection 
wrote thus: "As a pious Hindu he acknowledged the debt (rina) which 
73 
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(c) ^rofcsrar DiAj/ufar on Dh&rmavijitya 

While rejecting Mr. Manohan’s view cited above, and what Professor 
Dikshitar calls "the old interpretation of dhammxuijaya" (by which, we 
suppose, be meant that advocated by Professor HuIlescIi), the learned 
historian writes thus" : 

What Atoka aimed at was not to make known to die conquered States, 
as well as to neighbouring States through ambassadors or special messen¬ 
gers (dfitas) that the king had given up labhovijaya and aiuramjaya in 
which he had indulged in the early part of his rule, and had taken Ills 
stand at die pedestal of dharmavijaya. In other words, the emperor 
informed his subjects and the kings of other States that lie would be 
satisfied with mere obeisance from them and ill at he expected them at 
the same time to follow the siLstric (mstmnngama smtritarh) injunctions 
without recourse to any rebellion or war. Any other meaning will have 
no legs to stand on + 

Professor Dikshitar then proceeds to say that the above "forms an «n- 
impeachable evidence to demolish the theory that Atoka was a Buddhist". 34 * 
We are not concerned so much with the conclusion of Professor 
Dikshitar relating to the religion which Atoka professed, as with 
his earlier statement that the Emperor had made it clear to the conquered 
States as well as to the neighbouring kings that he would be satisfied with 
mere obeisance from them, and that lie expected them to follow the i&stric 
injunctions without having recourse to war or rebellion. While Professor 
Dikshitar is right in assuming that Asoka wished to make it clear tq his 
people as well as to the neighbouring kings that lie had given up war and 
conquest—that is, in the language of the AHhaiasira, that he had eschew r cd 
lohkmrijaya and dsurmnjuya —lie does not seem to be correct when he main¬ 
tains that that monarch wanted mere obebance and an assurance from 
his subjects as well as from the neighbouring kings that both would follow 
the Msthc injunctions. There was no need for Atoka to seek any assurance 
From his own subjects about their allegiance? it sva* taken for granted that 
they owed unqualified allegiance to him. As regards the kings of other 
Stales, the assumption of Professor Dikshitar is untenable. There is 
nothing in the Rock Edicts to suggest that the Emperor had in his mind 
lhe question of the allegiance of the neighbouring rulers: all that he was 
concerned with was that they might conform to his high ideal of moral 
virtues and practise them. 

A careful examination of the Edicts reveals that there were two types 
of borderers: one comprising tribes within Atoka 1 * Empire (ika-rdja- 
1 ttiaye), like the Yonas, who were associated with the Kambhojas and 
Gand haras, and who were quite distinct from the Yona kings of distant 
lands to whom also Ehe Emperor had sent his emissaries ;** 1 and the other 
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composed of the forest tribes whom we have mentioned just above. In 
the case of all excepting the forest tribes* the method used was one of 
persuasion ; while in the ease of the wild tribes it was coloured with a iing£ 
of admonition, But as regards the neighbouring and distant rulers, as 
we have shown elsewhere., Atoka's message of morality was more recom¬ 
mendatory than persuasive, since the distant Western rulers were already 
aware of some of the main principles underlying Atoka's concept of 
dhamw*** To assume therefore, along with Professor Dikshitar that the 
Mauryan Emperor in extending the influence of the latter*® dharmavijaya w 
also wished to secure the obeisance of the rulers of tlic other States* would 
be to violate the facts as given in the Edicts.*^ 

(d) Conriuriott 

Emperor Atoka's concept came nearest to that of the dfmrmavijayT des¬ 
cribed in the Arthai&slm, when, firstly, he publicly proclaimed that he 
had given up war: and secondly, when be insisted, not on his conquered 
subjects' (who. excepting in the case of the people of Kalinga, were nil) 
doing obeisance to him, which as a matter of necessity they had to 
perform, hut, when, in addition to il t they conformed to his principles 
of morality, and lived up to them. In other w r oids, Atoka completed the 
concept of a dharmmijoyJ as given in the AHhasasim by laying down rules 
as to what his conquered subjects were to do after they had done him 
obeisance. It is only in this manner that we can interpret the concept 
of dhanmmijaya, as given in the Edicts, with that described in the Artha- 
iastra, in relation to the end of the State. 

$■ SOCIAL GOOD 1 Ftf A S OK A AND KAUTTLYA 

Turning to the other great end of the State, social good, let ns see how 
far the concept of Atoka approached that of Kautilya. This aspect of the 
question may be studied from the following points of view: protection, 
medical relief, samdja, aid to the destitute, and ahifhsS.. Since enough has 
been already said about the last point, we shall restrict ourselves to the 
other four main ideas underlying Atoka's concept of social good. 

(<r) Protection 

The maintenance of dharma which Atoka had made the cardinal principle 
of his government was one of the duties of the State, while the other was 
that which guaranteed protection to all the subjects. 514 We have seen in 
the earlier pages of this book the importance of the theory of protection 
in the works of Manu and Kauri lya, x4toka‘s theory of protection was 
modelled on that of the ancient Hindus. Du Hultzsch in this connection 
wrote thus; "As a pious Hindu he acknowledged the debt (rhia) which 
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every king owes to his subjects in return for the revenue (sadbhaga) levied 
from them, and which consists in affording them protection (patana)”*** 
This is dear from the Ruck Edict VI which states the following: "And 
whatever effort I am making (is made) in order that I may discharge the 
debt (which I owe) to living beings, (that) I may make them happy in this 
(world), and (that) they may attain heaven in the other (world)."*** 

In the same Rock Edict the Emperor clarifies his theory of protection in 
these words: "For I consider it my duty (to promote) the welfare of all 
men" And in the Separate Rock Edict I at jaugariha, he proclaims the 
following: "Ah men are my children. As on behalf of (my own) children 
1 desire that they may be provided by me with complete welfare and happi¬ 
ness in this world and in the other world, even so is my desire un behalf 
of all men.“ fe That there was no ambiguity in his mind is proved by the 
fact that he directed the dkarma-mahaniatrax to busy themselves with all sec¬ 
tions — the Brahmans, the ihhyas (or Valyas), the ascetics, the house I solders, 
the Buddhist clergy, the Ajivikas* die Nirgranthas (or Jainas), and the other 
sects, so that Lhcre might be concord (jmnattrjYH) among all of diem. MT 

Without entering again into the theory of protection concerning which 
enough has been said in the earlier pages of this work, it may merely be 
noted that Kauiilya had already laid down the broad policy of protecting 
all castes, and of looking at die general prosperity of the whole society 
in the following ordinance, which we may be permitted to repeat: "Hence 
the king shall never allow people to swerve from their duties ; for whoever 
upholds his own duly, ever adhering to the customs of the Ary as. and follow¬ 
ing the rules of caste and the divisions of religious life, will surely be 
happy here and hereafter." 44 * That Kautilya was not an advocate of 
orthodoxy of any type is proved by the statement which we may, again, 
repeat, viz., that "the king bent on doing good to all the people (surua 
bhUta kite TQtab) will enjoy the earth unopposed."* 4 * 

(5) Social Good x 

If the State wished to realize the above end, it could not but move in the 
direction of social good. 1 he welfare of all the sections of the people 
(yogaAjemji), which the Edicts mention as one of the great objectives of 
Aioka, was precisely the hitamkh&m of Kautilya which vie have described 
above. 110 Social good was attained by Asoka through six means the first 
of which was by insisting on a proper treatment of all sections of people- 
relations, friends, acquaintances, dependants, and slaves. 1 * 1 The injunc¬ 
tions of Kautilya in regard to the impartiality of the judges to all classes 
of people, and of the king to all his subjects, may be recalled in this con¬ 
nection. as also Emperor AAoka's insistence cm the impartiality of his 
judges to all sections of the people. 

The second method which aimed at social welfare was the one concerning 
benevolent works constructed for the good of all These consisted of 
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planting banyan trees on the mad sides, railing mango groves, digging up 
wells at a distance of eight kos, with steps for descending into the water, 
and numerous drinking places,**’ Aioka seems to have had in mind the 
earlier injunction of Kautilya in regard to the construction of places for 
drinking water, and groves, although he had undoubtedly improved upon 
them. Kautilya had stated that the king should construct, among other 
things* roads, reservoirs (sr-’fit) filled with water, and groves*’ 51 but he did 
not lay down the exact distance at which the wells we re to he constructed^ 

The third method by which social welfare was achieved by Asoka refers 
to medicinal plants. We have discussed elsewhere the significance of the 
exact plant which, along with others* was imported by A^oka. 144 Here, 
too, Asoka extended Kan lily a's injunction which said that certain specified 
commodities were exempted from paying toll. Among these were those 
intended for presentation* or taken for the purpose of sacrificial perform¬ 
ance, confinement of women, worship of gods.* 51 etc. Medicines were 
subject io tolls ranging from one-twentieth to onc-twentififth (of their cost 
price?),* 5 * Emperor Asoka not only accepted the principle of Kautilya 
of exempting certain necessities like medicines from tolls but went a step 
further in importing medicinal plants from the distant lands of the Medi- 
teranean Sea. obviously with the view* of natural id tig them in the country. 
Truly did the great Emperor confer one of die greatest boons on suffering 
humanity by this benevolent measure of his which is only hinted at in 
the regulations of Kauplya. 

The fourth method by which Atoka added to social good was by de¬ 
claring certain items as either good or harmful to society. In the Rock 
Edict I he differentiates between festivities which were permissible and 
those which were prohibited without naming them, "And no festival 
meeting (samSja) must be held. For king Devanampriya Priyadariin sees 
much evil ill festival meetings,""* The samEja referred to here is to be 
traced to the first kind which comprised occasions of festivals, fairs, and 
pilgrimages* when the right of manufacturing liquor for four days was 
perm i t ted (u isava-m maj&ydirasu-aitu rah-sau riko dry ah) . O n these 
occasions, according to the commentator of the Arth&fastm, there was 
"Liberty to drink liquor without limit". 1 ** These were evidently the 
objectionable s&majas referred to in ihe Edicts. As regards the other type 
of mmajas, we find them mentioned by Kautilya in connection with lie 
work of a conqueror in the territory subjugated by him, "He should 
follow the people in their faith with which they celebrate their national, 
religious, and congregational festivals or amusements" (dcia-daivata- 

majotsava viharfsu m h ha kt r m an uvartrta) A 4 * 

The fifth method by which social good was secured by Atoka was by 
giving State aid, through the dharma~mahEmMlTas 9 to the destitute and the 
aged (anathfsu ludhtsu)*** Wc have already seen above that, according to 
Kautilya, it was the duty of the king to provide the orphans, the aged, the 
infirm* the afflicted, and the helpless with maintenance (hala-uridaha- 
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ra/5 uitAriy# J)> Anoka's relief measure? were 
on lines already prescribed by Kauri! ya. 

Iji regard iu the sixth method which consisted in the observance of non- 
injury to living animals, or ahimsa, as wc might call it in the modem 
da vs, h has already been seen above that Aioka only Followed and extended 
the policy laid down by KauriLya. The cursory comparative study of the 
principles promulgated in the Arthasastra of Kaufifya and of the practice 
as described in the Edicts of Aioka. only proves one of the major subjects 
that has been discussed in the previous pages of this work, namely P that 
the great Maury an Prime Minister w r as a realist, whose one great object 
was the concentration of all power in the State with a view to achieving 
the maximum of social good. 
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earlier view that the Mtmusmriti was composed in ihc Deccan in about a.d, 5fK) 
(Burnell, A. C,. in hli Introduction, p. xsvii to his translation of Mu us Code, 
edited by E. W, Hopkins (1891} h Tightly rejected by Professor Aiyangar as 
being unampfabk* (Aiyangar, ibid,. p. 26, n. 42). 

II. MicdancJL Skt. Lit , h p. Ift£. In die Vcdic age the name Urihaspati was given 
In a god (MacdonelL-Kdih. J edic Index, II, p. 72). Bui it was also borne by 
men, as is prosed by the name Rnha^paiigupu Jayasthi. who is mentioned in 
the VtSrMa Hrahmana (IT, 7, I, 2) as the pupil oE BhjvatrJti fijyjsthi (redie 
Index, II. p. 72). Bfifrupitigupta’s pupil, we may note by the way. was 
Sti pmtl[a Auluirfya. himself a leather, as mentioned in the same Pamla Brdhtmna 
( Vedie Index, It, p, 436). 

12- Keith, ibid., pp, 45L52. 
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13, 

14 , 

1&, 

16 . 


17+ 


Bultler. op. cit„ p. cxviii ; Jolly, Hindis Law and Custom. pp 35. «■ 56 

(Eng. tians,. IMS): Kane, op- dt. t 1. pp- 123- sa> - 
Maedoncli S*t. Ut.. p. 429. 

Sic 'index. I. pp. 87 88 On Svatikrttt. read ibid., I. pp. S8 89: II M. dm 
4J0. On the earlier leather YSjfialltya. read ibid.. 1. pp- 72. 88, 117. ^ 

W ; II. pp- 87, 90, 102, etc, Read also Macdonell, ibid., p r 214 : Ghostiil, 

<,p. tit., pp. 31-32, 40-49. 

Maednnrll, ibid-, p. 429 ; Aiyangar. op r it., pp- 26, and ibid., n. («) ; «' J 7 : Kane, 

ibid-, T pp- L63* 190* H™l Kane* I. R where Dr. Kme na» rejecteeE 

Hr R. G Bhandadcar'* date of Yajflavalkyi.—not earlier than (he sixth century 
AJ>.—(IVuynrti irnt nod Sfliwrm, p. US) as being too late On the complicated 
question of the date* c! Mann and other lawgivers. as given by Hr. Meyer, read 
the cl.Mrn^ion by Professor Keith {Ski. lit , Preface. P p. xn x*> which it as vague 


a* Ll is cuwry. 

Ift. The litemurc on Kaiiplvj h It^loo. A good summary of tlic views of scholars* 
who have maintained that Kau(Uya was of a bier .tele, is given fay Ptolesaor Aiyangar 
(ibid.. pp . 149-64) who lias adequately disproved (heir object inns. Dr. Xarcmlra 
Nath law’s learned study in this connection is of particular significance, since he 
has successfully refuted professor tvi.uemiic s arguments for a late dale for 
Read Law, X. N„ Studies in Indian History it Culture, pp. 209fi6 (London. 1925). 

I follow Dr- Shama Saury’s date (fourth century a.o.). which Pissttsaar Aiyangar 
al™ adopts, fur Kaiqilya Read Saury, Shama. ArthaSbH*. I'relacc, p. vii 11. 
(Mysore- 1929, 3rd ed-)- Dr. Keith*!, arguments for placing Kautilya before vt>. 
S(» (Keith. The Age (>1 the .frfJraMstxW in the Dr. B. c. Law Commemoration 
Volume I. pp. 477-95, Calcutta, 1945) do not seem to be convincing- The reader 
may also refer to mv India's Diplomatic Relations with the West, p. 27. and note 
(47) on p. 525. (Bombay 1959) in this connection, 

19. Macduncll, ihidxy p- 

30. Ahmpir ibid™ p- &3, 

21. 1>r. KfiEti citing Professor Meyer in the former^ $ht< Lit-, Preface* xvlii, xix, ^nd 
n (sj ; jsai^ Kmhrui Gbmli. Indian Histoncal Quarterly, HL pp. 607-il : Keith, 
ibid, 3 p* xiX a. (4), 

22. Aiyangar. ibid., p. 83. On the earlier Vadstha, read Macdonell, op. tit., p. 155. 

23. Keith, i bid,. Preface, p. six. 

24. Jolly in S, B. F„ (Oxtend, IHflfij tiled hy Ma t dtmell, ibid., p. 428. 

25. Aiyangar. ibid., ?. 89. Dr- Keith does not seem to icfn to Visit u, 

26. Macdonell. ibid., p- 429; Aiyangar. ibid., p. 75.^ 

27- See, for instance, Kane, op, hi., HI. pp. 5. 9. 17, 23. If. 

28. Macdonell, ibid., p- 435 ; Keith, ibid., p- 75- 

29. Professor Keith ^signed him in about vt>- 7WJ (Skt Lit., p, 463). Professor Aiyangar 

States that the age of Klmandalta ranges from die first century A.p. to the sixth 
century *.D_ (Aiyangar, t&id-. p. 14. and note, 23, where a reference is given to 
Professor Hermann Jacobi, who assigned that andent teacher to the third century 
at the latest. Jacobi, If., Indian Antiquary for 1918, p. 159-) See Aiyangar, 

fil’d., p. 26 for (he views of Dr. Rauc and Dr. Ganapaii Sastri, 

SO. Bhaudarkar, R, C. Early History of the Dtrran, p. 207. On the Ra.s|rakQll Krsna's 
dates, read Rice. Lewis, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 67 (London. 
1909), 

H_ Aiyangar, ibid., pp. 10, 16 where xnmadeva is rightly assigned to rim vt>. 959. 
Professor Keith comments on Somadcva’t work ,V(ftnS*verMM«i but docs not 
enlighten us on his date (Keith, op. tit., pp- 463 64 j. 

52. Zimmer. H„ Altindischett Lcben. p, ISO (Berlin. 1879). 
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35, As* far instance. with Rudolph vein jlicring. The Evolution of the Aryan, p. 50 
{Tr-jnsluiiorL by A. Dmeter, London* 1897). 

*L On kin. read Rig Veda, L 123, 9; IV, 7, 7: VII 36, Si X. 124, 3; *cc alw 
r edk Index,. I. p. 359. 

55, Z i mmer , op. e it., p. 18L 

56. Ajigarti after having been bought by Rob id, the son of Ifarisoniulra. ra actually 

itcd to three ibk$ before bring relca&ed ihrough knliita's supplications. On 

dmptfda, read Rig Veda. L 21. 13 ; IV, 32. 23, On Sunahkpa. whose story is 

given in the -Hlaresa Firahmanu (VIL 13*18). and in the ^an^fjoyorla ^raula Sulrd 
(XV. £0. 1 IT; XVI 11, 2): Rig leda. I. 21 If; V. 2. 7, See also Vedic Index. I r 
p, m+ 1L p. 385, 

37, jhering. ibid.. pp. 51'54, 

36. Wintemlu. M,. Kauliliyi Aithniasm" in die Calcutta Review for April* 1924, 
(op. ek,) r p. 23. 

39, Vedic Index. I + pp, 390 96, Ifi a later context. Professor Maaloncll writer that 

the word dhnman occurring in the flip Veda in the sense of ,s 1hkiw\ or k% 

intimate** {Rig Veda, I. 144, I; II. 3, 2, etc,; A than* Veda, IV. 25, 7, etc), h 

also found in ihr sense of ' ordinance ’, or tow, expressing much the same as 
dAtifffldfl (Vedic Jndrx, !. p, 599). 

40. Micdonell, Ski. Ut. t p. 37. 

4L kt'iLli, Skt. Lit., pp, 92. 450. 433 p 453, 467. 

42, Keith, ibid .* p. 453. 

45, Kfclhoru, F.. Epigraphin tndka. IK. p. 115. n. (7). 

44- Kane. op. cit., I. p. I. 

45. Aryangar, op. «L* pp. 39, 54* 8990- 

46. Read Aiyangar. ibid., p. 99, and f6id> t p. n (159) where the citation from 
VijfllncSvara is given. 

47. Afyuigar, ibid,* p. I0L Cf, Dr, Kane, who writes that the term d/rnrriid* according 
id the ancient texts, mcini religious merit, religious ordinances, or rites* fixed 
principles or rule* of conduct, the peculiar duties of the &$twtniu for the ordetx)* 
privileges and dlitres, and instruction in the dim turns of all ihe iwniax arid dlramni 
(Kane, ibid., I. pp. 1-3). In the light of the discussion 1 have made in ihesc pages* 
the elucidation of the term d/mrma by Professor Dr. 11, N, Sintii, (Saitereigniy in 
A orient Indian Polity, pp, 27-50. 326, aud passim, London* 1938) docs not appear 
to be adequate, On p, 27 the learned author writes thus: “Now pharma may 
bear the interpretation of custom? and uvage, tjoth sacred and secular in society/* 
He then merely refers to the verses in Lbe Rig Veda riling their numbers but not 
mentioning them in detail, in which dharma is used in the sense of custom, moral 
laws, duties in general* and “of duties or what is right'% hut after this and 
other discussions* Professor Stnha writes that dhttmui was public law! (ibid., 
p, 326). Evidently the learned historian is nut sure as to what exactly was 
connoted by the term dhurma, 

48. Aiyangar. thid- w pp- 79-80, 

49. Read Mania, I, 2, and II HI* VI* and IX ; on the armtoma and prat Hama castes. 
Tead ihid,. X. Cf, Kau(Uya^ as regards the mixed castes. Rk. Ml. Ch, VTL, p. 184 If. 
That these regulations were meant lor all subjects ii proved by the following 
injunction of KaupEya: “Use king who guides his subjects in accordance with the 
above rule* will attain to heaven 5 Otherwise he will fall into the hell" (ibid.. 
p. 188), Cf, IMfilmmlkya, I, I- Read also Kane. op. dt. 4 I. p. 3, 

59, In die earliest days, as is related in the Manusinriti, the political jurisdiction of 
the rulers seems io have been limited to the region called AnhxnSnxta lying 
between the Sanuvatf and the DrsadvalT: to the region railed Brail marri which 
Comprised Kurufc?ctni r Matsya* FaficaLa* or Mnyakuhja, and StotKM or Mailinrl ; 
to the Madhyadefa which lay between the Himalayas and the Vindhvas; that if, 
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to Aryavarca in general which was ihc land bounded by the eastern and western 
oceans, and Lying between die Himalayas and the Vindhyas ; and to the land 
inhabited by the Mtedlthhas {Mantt, If. I7-£3 F pp. 32-33), Bui in the days of 
KautiJya (fourth century' me.) the bmmMa of the Mauryan Empire bad exceeded 
I hose limiLs. Neither Mauu m if Kauri Eva mention* she southern and western 
region.* which with the gradual widen irtg of the Jxditicui and cub Lira! horizons, 
came lo Lie included under the gene rml doigualion of Rh j ra la varsa. I do not 
wish to cite the cprigraphic evidence in ihh connection. 

51. Aiyungar,. *>p. dl r , p. 54- 

52. ProfcHor Aiyangur admin thi* when he writes thru, while discussing ihc difference 
between die dhamuRmtraz and the niHSastrmi "Rules o£ (aw and conduct on the 
other ha nth like those contained in a OAarmajtifrw, are of interest so all classes 
of nien equally. . /' (AJyangar. ibid., pp. lid9), Professor Kdth was correct 
when. as renuikvd Alxwe. lie Included "righteous conduct" as one of she com¬ 
ponents of dhnrmc, 

53. Read Katie, op. tit.. 111. pp, 4-5 fur the various meanings of the science of 
govern menu 

54. l rdie Index, L p. 337 h ft. (2) where lull referent es are given to I he different mean¬ 
ing of the lerin in the Rig lerda. Atharva I'eda. I he .iilareya HynirtUfin-a. and the 
Satapoihm Mrahmana. 

55. M‘intends/, Calcutta Review r op r d;,. for n full ;ircount of this eminent German 
Indologist's view on the subject, Sec also Uw, N,N, F op, df r , pp. 256-57. 

56. Kane, ibid., L pp. *>, S7. 

57. inw P iftid,. pp. 257-58. The term ififtfl means books of rules for llie guidance 
of sacrificeTs P clc. Read JVdir fndrx P II, p, -|Ei3 P The ffllnJr Were Erealises which 
were compiled “wrick to meet practical needs" (M.irdoiielT, Skt. Lit .„ p. 244). 

Sft- On the rtf fra I item lure rent MnrdoneH, ibid., pp. 244-63. On page 263 p ibid,. 
the reader will find evidence of ihc prejudiced mind of Professor Macdoncll, 
who wrote that ihc .ultra literature "was entirely the ronsiiom work of an idle 
priest hood, invented to emtave and main tain in spiriituil servitude the mind* of 
the Hindu people". This is an immure of inherent prejudice persisting in spite 
of deep teaming! 

55, An objection may be raised here by saying that the Baud/tSyana Dharma Sutra 
deals also w r iih ihc duties of kings ami with criminal justice. Bui P as Professor 
tfacdotidl slates, this work is of southern India (Maedoneib ibid,, pp.. 25MG0)* 
and canned he taken to be typical of all iiharrruuQtrns, 

ho. Kane. told.. 1 pp. 8. 0, 

6L tggp ling. Satapatba ftrfihmam, I. Imr. p P xxiii (6.B.E. VoL XU, Oxford. 1982). 

62- Kriili. op, nT. p. 451. 

03. Kauliiya. Bk. 1, <’h. 1- 6. p. 5. This is conlmw .1 by Dlndin, f biS,tika rr^T r&t&ri Ira P 
tJchchh. m p. 137 (M. R. Kale's traiu. 3rd cd, revised- Bombay, 1526). 

64. Kane, ibid., 1. p, £46. See ibid., p. 9 where Dr. Kane would date die extant 
works cm th- dAorwsBfra* of Gautama, BantlhSyoitt. and Apastamha lo the 
period from GDO to 300 B.c. 

65, JkfoFHl, vrt H t p, £ISr 

6*5r tb\ Kane has given enough evidence lo show that the ArthaSmim was called 
drxtdrilm smrW (Kane, ibid., III. pp, 7* 840) which would wm to Imply that 
that body of knowledge Could not lav prtJrnHom to equality wilh the imptis 
proper, at least In regard io their naEure and importance.. [n a later mnrcxt P 
the amf author! tv mentions the art bated ras as a brand, of the upouedai ; white, 
in the same connect Eon F he would, following the Vctlie iqluj, clarify the danefamti 
apart from the upavtdai but under Ebe fourteen or eighteen pidyL (Kane, ibid., 
111. p. H43, anti nole F 1630). l>r. Law differentiates between the dandanjti and 
the flrttaJlrfmi \yy saying ibat the former refers to polity, and is a pan and parcel 
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ot Efte arthtdaitra, both referring co the ideal of the State (l_aw. cp. tit. t p. 258 ). 
The lean ill] author* 1 am afraid, h not quite dear here, 

67i A hangar, op. of.* pp. 5S-54. 

6®. Aiyifkgar. i^id, r p, 52. 

69. Keith* op r cit„ |i 451. 

70. Keith, ibid,, p r 243. 

71. Keith, ibid,, p. 431, op. tit, 

72- Keith, ibid. r p. 450. 

73- Keith, ibid.i p. 431, op. tit, 

74- Keith, i¥d.* p. 4d*. 

75 T Macthmell, op. tit. T p, 29, 

76. MaalunelJ, ibid., p. 35, 

77, Afstm*. II. fi, 7# 12, pp, 30-51. 

70. Mtfrili, VU 43, p r 222. 

79. Mo Jilt, VIi I H. p. 219. Mr. Jones gave a slightly [lifTercm version of this passage: 
"PimhhmenL governs all mankind ; puiMmatt alone preserves them; punish- 
ment wakes, while ihtir guards arc asleep : the wise consider pmmhmcn) a> the 
perfection of justice" (Jones, op. at ,, p. 125). 

eu. kautfiya, tit, ], t'2i* 11* 7. p, &; Shout* Saury,, ibid,, text, p. 0 (Mysore, 1924}. 

81. KmpfyQ, Bk. III. Ch, 1. iso, p. 17J : text, p, 150, See also ALyangar* ibid,, 
p. 54 F and iiorc (100). 

8* tojilGvatkya. 1L 21 cited by Katie* op. til. I pp. 87. 170 : sec also Aiyatnr. 
ibid,, p. 170. 

03, Eggditig. op r tit., V. 4. 4. 7, p. 108 (Oxford* 1804), 

84. Maoloncll, rhid, F pp. 31, 32. 

85. MaedoueH, ibid r , p. 212. 

B0. Macdonell F ibid,, p. 217. See ibid., p. 203 when: Professor Matdcmdl statet that 
it is [KKi^fkir io The Jaimintya Unihmmu (which, according <o him. was the oldest 
I he kauMltikJ Brihmana, ami the Artar^ya HrahtfUtm. Tlie lalest of all the 
lirahmBQas was the G&path* Brahrmija of the it ban* l ‘c da and the Shari 
Hrvhinaqm of the Siittin F«Ib. 

87. MaafoncIL, ibid,. p r 202. 

88 Mahibh&rista, Nil 59. 20 IT : Kcldj* op r at , t p. 431. 

89, Kauiitya* Ilk. L Ch. I, p, L 

9<]. Macdonell* ibid,, p. 34. See ibid r > p. 2(33 for the one-sided and ill-considered 
view of the same [ndokjgfcE on the am lit ns oE the jftitm. 

91. Brihad^janyakii Upantiad, \ 4. 11-12 died by Professor Aiyang-jr, op. at., p, 105* 

and nolc (ISO). 

92. On Pindar's concept ol law as the order of the universe. read Sir T. E. Holland, 
juriiprudentti p. 19 (London, lHSO), died by Professor Aiyangar* ibid,, p. ti)S r 
and ijuIe (189), Professor AJyangar states that the idea of dherma was (he same 
as that of Pindar. 1 Iwg rn differ from him. 

93. Kiitl Aiyangar, ibid., pp. 52, 53 where die learned Professor dghdy rejects ihc 
erroneous ideas of Sir Henry Maine. 


PART TWO 


THE MAIN SCHOOLS OF POIJTICAL THOUGHT 

1, MaatentU. of. at., p. til: I'tdic todt*. It, P p. M. 2W ft* further 

!’r[ik-w.tr Mai Miiller had already given compicie ]i»ts cf ili«e leathers in hu 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature* p. 430 (L 

2, bsKdingp op, tit.* L InLf, pp. xscsd xxxisi, anti note (!) on p xxjuii- 

3, tomplya, nk L Ch, I, 1 ; Bfc. XV, Ch. 1. 427, pp. L 459 ; uxt, PP - 1. 427, 

4, £au{;tya, pp< 17, 7L _ 

5, Professor Aiyangsu coitcctly estimated (he schools as eighteen excluding that of 
Kaufilya himself (Ahangar, op, dl., PP - 50, 51, and note (52). He would 
identify Bharadvljn wiili’ kanika (Kanmka) liharadv*ja. According to Dr. Kane* 
calculation, there were only five schools and seven individual leathers. Kan*, 
njb, rif. p E. P . 99: 111. p. 2% 

5a. €J- Kane, faut>» HL p. 2, 

0, MahdbMrM*. jfnsriatojwpiriwfi, Ch. 33, Si JaRtipamin* Ch. 53, 1-3; 31-32- iff- 
dttd by Dr, Raite, IHet* 111. p. 2, and i&frf. n, (I). In ihe Anmof Bhogm^ta. 

Kjvja is the name of Sukricarya. Jtfrigdirate Purtna, Bk. VIl. 5- p- 31 (Gotflkfa- 

pur. 1953)+ 

7. AfuMIriariEta, Sdirttyanait, Ch. 22, 59, cited by KtiUb u/*. eft., P - 451, op, nf. 

3. In a later work oiled mtipmk&a, ascribed to om Vaiiampayana, the folk.wing 
authors on Polity arc mctuioned^-Bralima, Rudra. Subnihmanya, India, Mann, 
Brihaspaii, Mr^ r Ilharadvaja, Coiiniras, and Vyasa (Al ya rigar r ibid,, p- 0, Anil 
nolc II). II [his work b the Mine aa the NitiprakeMi noticed by Professor Keith 
{Ski, Lit „ p. 464), it seems to have been a work ol a later date which "is of no 
value whatever as rvidcn« for early Indian usage or philosophy 111 (Keith, iW,)> 
DaruJUl in the IMIakumamcaritTd* mention* tin; following authors on the ifatnis 
and on poetical govemmcni: Aukra. Angirasa, Viiib, AksibS.hu, Dandputra, 
Paraiara. and others (DamLin, ibid** Cdich. VIIL p. 139), In this connection 1 
may add that ItnijUya performs obdsauce to Aukra and Bj-Lhavpati at Lhe ^ginning 
oi 1 his work (p- 1). Since Sukra mentioned I™, who is not to be confounded 
with his namesake ol a later date, and mho was the author of a NUttim (cf. Keith, 
ibid., p. 4*4). b not explicitly tilted by hanjilya as being the exponent of a school 
of Polities, 1 have not included the earlier Aukra in the general list ol authors on 
lhc mhafcztTM, 11 he b to be included, die total number of ancient authors 
would be si least twenty five. 

9, Pedic Index, L p. 534, 

10. Professor Jolly cited in Aiyangar r op. ci'L, p, 153, See also Law, op. dr,, pp. 22S- 
27, On RharadvajTpUlra. read ledic index. I, p, 241 ; El. pp. 101, 102, 221, 502, 
See also Eggeling, op , dk* I. Lnur. pp. xxxilL op. at. 

tl r MahMhhantlo died U Kdlta, Sht. Lit , pp. 451, op, nt., 457. 

12. Jolly, j.. and Schmidt, R. KoufiTTyfl I. Inir. pp, 69, 73, 74, 91 (Punjab 

Skt, Scries, 1923) i Aiyangar, ibid., p. 50, rate (96), 

13, Canapati Sastri. Arlhamira. Inir, q.v, (Trivandrum, 1924); cited in Law, ibid, 
pp r 227-2S where Kdavaavamin b alw died, S« al-so Aiyangar, ibid. r p. 123, 
see abo Jolly, j. Fdt#rAri;t /iir Indotogie und IranUtrik, I927 P p P , 216 21. 

34, Sautiiya. Bk. 1, Ch, XHL 23. p. 23 ; text, P , 22, 
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15- Kmiplya. pp. 5. 26. 62, 199, 2t6. . , 

Iti, Se(. Brail. 1. pp 216-16. See ibid., p. 216, n. (1) tor further versions uf this cele¬ 
brated legend a* given by l’tufc»ors Weber, Max Muller, and Muir. Flic legend 
of else Deluge is repeated in die MababhSrala, Ponaparwiii, 12717-12602. To w»»L 
3 * Professor Jhcring did, that tire Indians borrowed this limn ilic Babylonians 
(jhering, op, cit.. p. 184) is prepmterous, l do not wish to elaborate ihis detail 
here. It would require a separate dissertation by itself. Professor Macdonell seems 

lo agree to its Semitic origin (5*1, lit., p. 216). 

17. Manu of the legend proerealed the human race through Ins own slaughter ldi 
fjtnf. Brail, t- p. 219B-). Just as Manu of the Deluge was not die same a* Manu 
Vaivasvata, so al» Manu PrajiipU was, it seems, not ihc satire as Manu Vaivasvata. 
The Sal. Hr ah. refers to the ooti-eaithly nature of Manu PrajUpaii {Sot- Hrah. HI. 


19 


p. 250; V. 460). 

It. .hi. Brih. V. p. 361- 

It is not possible here to discuss the question of the age of the Hig I edn,—a sunject 
on which there is a vast liierature. Those who have assigned a later age to the 
Jijg Irdn tliaii the otie proposed above {e.g, r Professor A. II. Keith, Woofaer Comm, 
tol., pp. 1S7-56), have advanced lire stereotyped arguments whieli are not convincing, 
i would rather agree with Professor Jacobi, who would assign the antiquity of the 
led* to the period between 4500 ».c. and 2500 M. (Jacobi. Ind. Am. XXIII. 
ij, 154). b. C- Tilak 1 * Onon, etc,, may also be consulted in this cot meet ion. Sec 
also R. Shatna Sastry, Orapsa — The t'edie Cycle of Eclipses, Imr- pp. 2: IIP. 
(rash Chandra Ray, Tire I'edic Antiquity (which, according to him, ranged from 
B OOT s c. to SOW ax,) in Indian Culture . i. (1939) pp, 77 B. Read also Winterin';. 
Ilitlary of ikt , Lit.. 1. pp. 304-W where, on the lasis of the clay tablets discovered 
bv Hugo Wl tickler in Boghaikoi in Asia Minor In 1907, and of the tunic* like 
Mitra, VallUja. lildra, Professor WinIcrniU arrived at the date fourteenth century 
«.c, for the iedas. The Mohcnjo Dana finds afford ample «»[* to maintain the 
antiquity of lire fed*. Bui [ desist from discussing this question here. On Manu s 
being considered as one of the heroes and priests in the Big Vtfo, read MacdotrelL, 
SJkt. Lit., p, 106. 

TdfH. Stun. 111. I, 9, 4-6 ; Aitareya flrafpmnnfl V. 14. 

Kahili-Kcdiyia Uinva recei ved the cow* from I he Angirasas, through hr* fattier» 
advice. Read Vtdk Index. I, p. 442. His story may be read in conjunction will* 
Sarvata MSnava. who was also called ’ a descendant of Manu"' in tire Jaimlm 
tjpmifod Brihmana (i'nfic Index. II, p. 365). 

AJantt* L p. U 

23. AAimu, ibid. t 60G3, p- 19. 

24. Manu, ibid,, 102, p. 26- 

25 . Fforcwr BuMcr ifiainiaincd ihai ihc imenal c^ iiicno: of the ManmmrUt seems td 
point to an older legal Literature of the nature of i dltarmtuStn (Bidder, Manu. 
lntr. p. Kxiii). This fact should also be borne in mind in our estimate of die 
antiquity of Manu, die lawgiver, although, it must be confessed, the precise age of 
the ttharmaiTitfGi themselves is still an unsettled question. 

26. About, 1. 83. p. 23. In a later context the following is stated in the same wuik: 
"A twin wlto follows the conduct of the virtuous, has faith and is free from envy, 
lives a hundred years, though he be entirely destitute of auspicious marks” 


20 . 

21 . 


22 , 


(ibid., IV, 158, p- 153), 

27. Mahihharata died in Keith, Sk. Lit,, pp. 450, 451. op. tit. 

28, Keith, Ski. Lit., pp. 438-59. 

29- Kane, of>. rif.. 1. pp. 110-16. 

30- On page 5502 Professor Macdonell gives ciree 800 500 s.c. as the date of the flrafi- 
marl4j ; but on page 217 he slate* that lire "Internal evidence show* it to belong 
to a late period of the Brahmans, age” (Macdonell, ibid., pp. 202. 217). 
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30a, Fleet, J, V-, Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society, 19IL p. 675; .Smith, The Early 
History of India, p. 27. a. (I) (Oxfurd, 3914). 

31. Vedk Index, L pp. I3l r H7. 189, 335, 519. 

32. Macdundl, o|H. of,, pp. I78 r 191 r 245, 267. 273> 274. 

S3. Afatduilcll, ibid., p. 431 ; Bhamdarkar. Jft. G. Aerrfy //bfory o/ the Deccan, pp. 139, 
14041. 

34. Kane. op_ cil,, ill. p, 1043. 

35. Kane, ttirf,. 1. pp. 99, 117, 217-18- 

36. Rod Keith's pertinent remarks mi the Ycdk I Milieus" being given nut only to 
reflection mid religious pooicd buL Lu practical life ^ well (Keith, Sht. Ui,? p. 450) 
But Fiotcswr Keith's views on Kati[ilya"s . Jrf fudm t m , which will be ciLed lekw, 
can nut union unatcly be emcminol* 

37. Aiyangar, op. at rw pp- 5S-52- Sec also ibid.* pp. 5361 in tins cunncclKon, 

SB & 39. Keith, ibid., p. xvjii. 

40. I jgree with the judgment of the la Sc Trotc^w V. R- Kajo&dumba Dikshitar, who 
wrote oti this point tluu: "Though the ArDmJ&stra wa> For the lime being in [ended 
for CamLragupia, it wzi a text book on Polity for all time, and lor all king*, and 
for all platcsT (Diksliicar. V. R, R,,, The .Uliijycrn Polity, p. 334. Madras. 1932). 

41. Dr- R* ft fl u fffl i SajLr) translated the JWS43ge thus: "In the irilcrest of kings" 
(A.itu[i/va P p. 75)# But Pfotfejof Rjrigaswarui Aiyaugar rightly interpreted the 
fame as " in ihe interest of Narcndra", L.e. king of men (Aiyaogar. ibid., pp r 39, 
42* n. (75). 70 (n. 135). The reference in Prpfes^ir Aiyaugar's book is evidently So 
Dr, Ganapati Saatri's ArthoMstra, (Trivandrum), Dr. Kane is aho of the same 
opinion as that of Professor Aiyangar, that is that Kaufilya wrote his work for the 
take of the king (Kane itmt, I. p. 88, and notes 161 and 162). 

42. Read my Indian Relations with the W est, pp. 82 fF. f Rom hay, 1958) for an account 
of Alexander the Great's relations with the Indian Hi he*. 

43. Kau{ilya, Bk. XV. Qi. 1. 431. p. 463 ; text* p. 431. 

44. Kuuitiya t Bk. I. 1, p. 1 ; text, p. I ; Mk. XV. Ol + 1. 427, p. 459 ; text, p. 427. 

15. Ibid., Bk. XV, Ch. 1. 431. p. 463 ; text p. 431 (irwnh jivfmwi-jdrJrJa yttkliuh etnbhih- 
lanlTayuktiiihih avaplau palanr cu-uhlam lokasya-asya pamsya ca dharmflm'Oflbam ca 
fcnmflFh ca pmwriayati palt ca adharmaanartha-awelvesani-himh iiifrdjpl trifunfr ea). 

46. ibid., Bk. XV r Ch, l. 427, p. 459 l text, p- 426. 

47. Cf- ALyang-jr, op r cH,, p. 53, 

48. R-rod the periinmt remarks of Profcoor Aiyangar in this connection (Aiyangar, 
ibidr, pp, 43, 48, 161-63), Dr T N, N, Uw’s work may also lie read wilh profit in 
this context (law, op. o(+, pp- 229 ff.)+ 

49- Read my /. R D. I Vest* pp. 110 -II. 11619, 131-32, 134 36 On some points of 
sEmilariEi between the account of Mogasthcnes nn>d K.illlilya, read ibid,, pp. 264 07. 
1 shall deal with the latter point more elaborately in Part Six below, 

50- Aiyangar. ibid*, pp. 62-63- 

51. Aaufifya., Bk. XIV P Ch. 1. pp. 441 ft- There is lloUiing surprLhiug in Kiitltilya's belief 
id the supernatural when wc observe that even in the twcnJ&th caUtiry, VVesteill 
historians axe prone to inierprel hi Sion ill terms of I he Unittfl. Thus, Prefect 
K, A. I.. FUbct wHies in his History of Europe, while dealing with a prerletcr- 
mined pattern m history ! “1 can see only one emergency following upon another 
as wave follows ujwn wave, one greiti fact with respect to whidi. since ii is unique, 
there call be no generalisations, only one '.afe rule For I lie historian! that he should 
recognise in the development of human destinfc* the play of the conimgme md the 
nil Foreseen' 1 (Cited by A. L. Rowvc, The Use of History, pp. 19 20, f/mdon, ] 949, 
4lh impression), fciilurirs ago Kattfilya recognised the tinfbrsccn when he ad 
mirtcif ihe role of the supernatural in State action. 

52. Aiyangar, op, HL t pp- G2-63, op. at. 

53. Kau\tiyo r Bk, Ut, Ch, Vtf, 163, p. 188; Bk. XI. Ch. I. 373, p. 407 - icxt. pp 165, 
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578. The relevant passages are -rJ-rJasyu jStyM saftghaaya dharrno grumasya ud'fti 
yah ueitohdo.rya icnaiva dnya-dharmath prahalpayct. Then again ^sanghaWrbo 
iforjrfttmitTa-labhajiafh-utearHfih, Sec also Aivaugir, ibid p. 65, 

H. Read Mane* I m, p, 27 ; LI. S. 12, 18, pp. 30 12 ; VlL 4[ r 42, 16, pp, 269 6I, 

55. Maedonetl. op. cil. r pp, 128-29 J Kdulfc, Sfct. Lfl.. p. 46$ ; Bhandarkar, R G., F. ff 
£J. p, 207 ; AiyangaL ibid., pp. 10 r 16. The chronology of the political 
thinker*, excepting in the ease of Somadcva SQrS r is by no means settled. Bui I 
have found ii convenient in follow it is given by Frofessort Mar dentil and Keith, 
and to arrange them in die manner done by me rather than to &elcci ihetn ai 
random and study them without reference to die ages in which they lived as. for 
instance, is done by the eminent historian, Profes-sox U. N. GhoduiL According 
to him Yajnavalkya agrees with Kanplya—which is not quilt improbable. if we 
assume that there wav only one Y&jrtavalfcya, and that of ihe post Kan$ilymi age’ 
while Mann and Bhfyma follow KuUplyj, particularly Let rtgard Lo the pattern of 
government, which, however, it implobable {Ghoslial, U. N. .1 History of Indian 
Political Ideas, pp, 297, 5CN> (Oxford. 1959), Likewise it l* difficult for me to 
agTcc Willi Pmfevsnr Ghttfhal in Ills Statement that Marti wan the reputed founder 
of the Arthafgjim School (ibid,. pp. 85, [JO). There is no evidence ill ihe extent 
versions of the MawujAtffri io uphold this, theory. Perhaps Professor Ghosh an view 
is lo be traced k> the fact iliat the earliest author on arEh^-Gutm, as I have explained 
in derail, was Manu r according io Kauiilya, Bm as against iliis may lie noted also 
ihe fact that Maiiu was raentially connected with the great problem of ihe tldi- 
ncaiion t«£ dharma : and lhal, according io she Mujmnftpft, danda was quite a 
different subject. of great antiquity but discLilCt from the dimrmalaslra iwdaled 
with llic name of that lawgiver, These considersEions make il difficult for one to 
agree to the alwvc view of the learned Professor in regard to Mann, 

56. Aiyangar, j|uVf., P p. 16. 

57. Fleet, j. F,, Dynasties of ihe Kanarrse Districts (in the Bombay Gazsitrer}, p. 107 
(Jhjrulkiy, 1896). 
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1. Gamer, James, Wilford, Introduction to Poll Heal Science, pp. 3S-4£ (New York, no 
daie). The definitions of the Stale ire innumerable, 

£ Read GetEcH, Raymond, Garfield. introduction fa PoSitiatl Science* pp, 24-25 
vised cd.. Calcutta. I95GJ. 

3. Matter, Robert, the Modem Stole, pp. 12 II, 487 {Oxford 1946}. 

4. Matlver, ibid., pp. 487 ff. 

5. Cf. Aiyangar, op. (it-, pp^ 69-70, I0& I09. 

(j. Professor Vfaclvei very’ graphically explains the relationship heiKeen religion and 
the State in the dislant past when he w-riies liiat "the inieiprelaiinn of die unknown 
became itself a lore, and the secret of man's pow-erleutfuss itself a power" (Mar Iver, 
i bid., pp- 169-80, where he dwells on the relations between Lhe Church and die 
Slate tn K u to pc, See abo Jherlng, op. riL, p 45), 

7. Athanm Veda. HI 4.2; IV. 8. I ; XI. 0. 15; XIL 3.11 l XVIII. 4.31 ; Tmitiriya 
Sam hi to, IL 1. 3- 4: VII. 5 fl. 3 : Attareyo Brahmana, VII, 23, etc. See also 
Roth, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 16, p. crxliii where Professor Roth 
has amended the text of the /aimini^fl Uptmipui Brahmana. 

$. Vedic Index. 11. p. 221, 

9. Sal. firuh. V. 1. I. 12-14. p. 4 (5. B. E. XLI). 

lD r Sat flrJfj. XIII. 9. 4. I (S.B.F. X[V) + 

IL Eggeting in ibid*, p. XV. 

12. Ending, ibid., p. kv. and nolc (l) for references to the Ta if I rfya Bruit mam (TIL 
8. 9. 4) and the Tpa.ilamba Sutm (E. I), 

3 3. $al. Brah. MIL L 9- 9- p 29 (S. B. E, XlV) ; mnuryl lruf t Canto I. cited If) Eggellng 
In fin'd., p. xxiv, note (3). See BMakMntfa, Ch. 8, pp. 14 15 (Ayodhyakan^ erf. hy 
T. Krishna madia rya- Madras, 1929). 

14. Riioayana, Ayodhya kdn$a, 13. p. I£9. See also ibid,, 14 till 34, pp. ISO IT., 
where Da.taratha Is called merely a r5/0, and not a cskTm&rtm, 

15. ibid., Bdiakantpt, S3. 20 ; Ayodhyakd$4a, 10. 35, pp. 20, 123. From the latter 
it appears that the different kings were subservient to him. 

10. Sec Vedic Index, pa&im for their names. Some of them were the following: 
RJiiUi* Ayavaga. Bharat*, Ciiramhi, Hadscandrj, Priiliu. Punarvasa, Ripacaya, 
Sudas, VjiJanva. etc. 

17. Taiil. Jranyaka, E. 31. 8. 

Ifl. Cf- Gcitell, ibid., p. 00. 

19. Menu, VTL 3. p. 216. 

20. Ibid., m 15, p. 218. 

21. Ibid-, VII. 20-21, p. 219. The late Professor A. S. Altekar, while trying to 
explain ihe origin of the Stale in ancient India, would make us believe that ihe 
State w.1 brought into cxisimce by a divine agency ; that lor a long rime alter 
the creation of society, there Was a golden age of harmony and happiness ; that 
society flourished for a long Lime without a king or law Court hut "'somehow there 
was a moral degradation" : and that brahma created an avxtial king railed Vi rajas 
whom lie appoinletl as ting and whom men agreed to obey. This conjecture of 
society in remote antiquity is supposed to be based on the Smtiptinmrn (Ch. 58) 
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Df the MahXbhBrata mid on the later Buddhist worfc called I%Aa Nik&ta, 
(Altekar. A, S., TA* A'-fate grid GeFuemmenf in rfflfiVril India from the Earliest 
times to f r I2Q& A.D., pp T 12-IS (Jianura*, 1949). I cannot understand why wc 
sliquld depend upon the Mahabk&rato and die Dfgha Nikdya lor a picture of Lhe 
remotest period of society when wo have earlier worfci which give us name idea 
of the *ame. Granting, for argument"? sake, that ihe account given in that epEe 
u trustworthy, in the sense dial it depicts the nature of society in die hoary past, 
it does nui invalidate what has been stated above by me. On [he other hand, it 
suppom my mnetntion that protection against the mil nature of man was a 
prime factor in the origin of the State. 

2Z- M. Brdh. XL | r 6. 21, p. 18 (SHE. XIV). 

25, A'flUjriver, l. 1 p, g ; [ext, p. 9- 

24. Mwm t VII. 2* p, 219. 

25. $antiparmn t 15. 34 ; YSytevalkya, l. Ml ; Kdmandaha, II. 40, 42 43 ; SuhranlHsim, 
L 23. See also Kane, off. dt., Ilf. p. 218. 

20. Vedit Index. I. p. 441* under nSiha for hill references nn tills point. 

27. Ibid,, fl, p, 218 for further references. The learned author? further state that 
" posdbly the later plan of associating the king's son in the monarchy prevailed 
in the earlier times also . This Is inadmissible, as they themselves have shown 
that the very term for a yuvaraja was unknown in those early ages, although the 
term rajoputra, meaning a king's son, or pride*, was certainly known (tbid. ¥ H. 
P- 218). As regards Professor Hopkins' view on this point, sc* journal of the 
American Oriental Society, IS, p. 139, 

28. Rig Veda . 1. 178. See also ibid,, I. 32, 34. 293. 552 where he is said to have 
pardoned the sins of the penitence 

29. Vedic Index. f r p, 441. 

30. JMmu, VIL 35, p. 22 L 

51. Ibid, f 90. p 229, 

32. Ibid.. VIII. ]72, p. 283. 

33. Ibid., m p. 307. 

34. Kmttilya, Bk, fV. Chs I, lf F lll h IX. pp. 227 54. Professor J. J. Anjarii tmin^ 
tains the view that the championing of the r^rnnlarutmadhamtas bv ihe king in 
auciL-nt India, as much iniquitous as she social order itself fur which it was 
meant (Anjarii* j. j,. The Nature and Ground of Fotitital Obiigaiion in the 
Hindu State, pp. 175 88. Inudon. 1935). This view, Instil on modem standards, 
seems to pervert the ancient principles. Professor Alickar rightly observes that 
this is an Instance of misunderstanding the factor? that promoted the develop, 
ment of the Hindu social itmiiiitiom (Alickar, op. dt r , p. 30), On the Hindu 
social institutions, read frr, Pandhari Naih Prabhu, The Hindu Social Organist ion 
(Bombay. 3rd cd). 

35. Aalili lya T Bk. L Ch. IV. 9, p, 9 ; text, p. 9. See also Aiyangar, op. rff., p. Sfl r 
note (157). 

36. Cf. Mamt. \1I. 33 F p r 221. 

37. Sornadevi Silri mtirihySmrita, pp. 17, 66, 105 (Grantham! na mala, Bombay, no 
dale. See also Aiyangar, ibid., p. IW, rotes 19193, 

58. See Part Five, Chapter III below, 

39. See Fart One. Chapter IV above, 

40. Sal mm id, Jurisprudence, p. 65 died by Kane, op, dt„ Iff. p L 238. 

41. Taylor cited in Kane, ibid , 

42. Madiiavclli, Discourse J. S’ quoted by Ff, Butterfield, Tire Statecraft of Mat.hia- 
vefli m p, 111 (1949). Cited In Kane< ibid, 

43. Maclver, op, cit .* p. 227. and ibid., tiole (l) for further references, 

44. SAntipanmn. Ch. 58, op. eit. Pfafsnr Altekar also dealt with thi* questmen 
But hii treatment Is far too diffused to be accurate. He base? his account on 
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ihe origin of the Scale as given in the Mtihahhihota and she tilgha Dikaya (see 
nole 21 above in till? work), connect* it with the theories ol Crtwc and Rome 
(which are not named of cited), and with those of Hobbes. Locke, and Roossc-au--- 
evidently in support ol the new that there was anarchy at the beginning of human 
hiitcryl—iDtru to the families, mini, and janas as given in the Yedie books, 
and conclude* thus? "The available evidence thus shows dial as among Indts- 
Aryan communities, State wu evolved in India also in pre-hiswrk limes out of 
the institution of joint family The patriarch of the family was instinctively 
revered and obeyed ; and social tndJtfcttf and atmosphere inspired a similar res¬ 
pect for, and evoked a similar obedience to the head of Che village arid tribe, 
who generally acquired the status of chiefs and Ling 1 ' (Altekar, op. oil- . pp- 12!, 
IB. 19). ProfcMDr Altekar. one cannot help feeling, has failed lo underhand the 
question of the origin of die State. IVklcver may be ilie truth of ihc last 
r! ate merit relating to the kings' growing out of the village chiefs— which, so far 
as Vedic India is concerned, is baldly borne out by llie Vcdic texts 1—it cannot 
tic accepted as a universal axiom to explain the origin of the State. Professor 
Altcbr'i hook contains much evidence of his erudite learning but as an attempt 
to understand the Slate in ancient India, it is so confused, involved, and specula¬ 
tive that U fails to solve the major problems dealt with by hint, 

45. Read Miaclver, op. rif. p pp. 19, 22S, 

4G. Maclvcr, ibid., pp. 14-15* 162-63. 

47. A'eufjiyn, Bk. J. Cli. .L 9, p. 8 ; test, p. 9- The student may retd Professor 
Rangaswamj Aiyacigar's comiuenu on ihe State a? an institution of correction 
(Aiyangar, op. ril., pp. 79, 80 j. But it is not merely as ati Institution of correction 
that we have lo view the State; if was also as an Institution of encouragement 
to further social good that we have to study il. 

IS. Green. T. H„ JLrdms on the Principles of Political Ohiigaiion* pp. 99-161 (of. 
EkHinquet, London, 1901), See aLwr Aiysugar. ibid-, p. 68. 

19. Read Mai ere, Sir Htnrv. La rly Law and Cwtom (cd. Pollock. 1906}. 

50. Aiyangar. I frith, pp. 68-69, 

5|. Reatl Tod, Antiquities of Rajasthan ptaim ; Malcolm. Sir John, Central India* 

Chaplets 12 and 13 ; Hodgson. II. I I.. ^i/crrt of Law in Nepal in the (O.S.). 

i. pp. 45-57 ; 258-80. See also Aiyangar, /hid., p. 59 j and note (106). 

52 Read Alarm, T. 93 101 ; H. 135 £ IX, 245 ; 313 22 ' X. 3 ; XI. 31-35. etc. The bic 

Ptofatt-r Alsekar has also tackled this problem of the so called theocratic nature of 

the an dent Indian State- But his argument*, L am afraid, are not cogent, and his 
analogies not quite relevant. For instance, he writes thus: "Under theocracy (by 
which he means as he writes in the same paragraph, the Sutt“j bring 'under the 
influence of theology*!) the head of the l hutch is himself tile king, as Was the ease 
with the early Khalifas in Islam or as is Still I he rase with the Vatican kingdom 
under the Pope, Or ihe king may be a mere agent nr imiriinicnt of I lie church, 
as was the case for Mime time in Europe during the Bih and 9th centuries i d/ 
(Altekar, Op. c/f +l pp. 31-34). Tlie examples of the khalifas, the Pope* and the 
kings of Europe arc partially correct in so far as the two former claimed to have 
received theiT powers from God, Emm this. standpoint the theocratic theory is 
merged into the divine right theory but that does not http us lo solve the theocratic 
nature of the Indian Slate. When wc s ay that a Stale Is theocratic, we mean rhat 
its government, U administered hy God directly or through a sacrcdoeal class. Lite 
best example of a thwmlic Nrate in bisiory is lhe Jewish Stan (which was really a 
commonwealth) from Moses to the monarch*, which believed in God s direct 
intervention in human affairs, and in His revelation in the government of society. 
From thee points of view, neither the government of iht Khalifas nor that of the 
Popes tan be strictly called theocratic governments, although, as stated above, 
the Khalifas claimed, as the Pope still dots claim, that they alone received their 
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(political and) spiritoal authority from God, But there iis no proof uf their 
having invoked God h s direct intervention In the purely political affair* of thdi 
government. Moreover* when we think of the Pope —ijoc merely the Pope irt 
Die Vatican Cil) 1 so whdh he tra| confined ill compare lively return times E— we 
forget i lie it political counterpart were the Holy Roman Emperors- Professor 
Altckar was obviously not aware of die lam of European history. His citation 
of the European monarchy is not to she point. 

53. Read Manx. VII. 2, J44* pp. 217. 236 r IX. 322* p. 399 ; X. M, 447, I do not 
wish to dtc the evidence in Manu in regard to the equality oi all before the 3aw r 
See ibid., VIII* £0* p. 269. etc. 

54. Professor Aiyangar* while describing the position of the Brahmans, correctly stales 
it dins: “The function of die Brahman in these eases was only that of expounder 
and not legislator' f (Aiyangajr, op. riL, p. 107). 

55- AfnrFu a MIL 123* 263* 573* 385* 385. pp- 278, 501* 520. 521. 

56, Anuiifya* Bk, III. Ch. X, I7l ( p* 19a; !eM* 171. On the explanation of die 
three types of amercements* first, iniddieuioai* and highest* read ibid** p- 217 
(leans,), 

57. Ibid., Bk 111= Oh. X a 175* p. 197 ; test, p, I7&* 

53. Ibid,* B[t, HI. Ch. XL 176. p 199: text. p, 176. 

59. lbtd. r Bk, lit Ch. XX. 200. p. 204 : lent, p. 290. 

60. Ibid., Bk. HI Ch* IV. 159. p. ISO: <ext, p 159 

61. Ibid., Bk. UJ, Ch. XX. 198, p. 223; text* p, VJS, 

62. Ibid,, 4V. Ch. VI11. 222* p. 250; text* p. 222, 

65, Ibid,, IV. Ch. XL 229* p. 257 ; text* p. 229. Sec Aiyangar, ibid+ t p, 34. where 
the learned Professor says that the Bnhmaiu were nos exempted from the law 
againit suicide. Kauplya* of course, believed in the laws relating so social purity, 
as is dear from his regulations on die praiiloma and anu Joi^et castes (Book III, 
Ch, VL1. 163* pp, 185-186; text, p. 163): but this did not mean that his regula¬ 
tion! were either partial to she priest* or dictated by religious motives. 5ec also 
Aiyangar, ihidn p. 39. 

64. Baiidopadhyaya* K. C, a Development of Hindu Polity and Political Theories, 
Part I, pp. 03-67 * see abu U. N. Gho*hal r The Beginnings, p. 123. On pp, 123- 
27, 135, Professor GHaslial rejects this theory on similar grounds. 

65. Radlia kumud Mwkerjot, CAat^m Gupta Afawyo and IIis Times, pp. 79-34 
cited by Professor U, N, Ghuxhal* Beginnings, pp. 136 42, where Professor 
Mookrjee's theory is refuted* 

66. Dicey. A. V. s Introduction la the Study of the Law of the Constitution, pp. 183-91- 

67. tet. Brdh. V + 4, 4, 5* p. IDS (S,B,1. XU). 

6S. Professor Chc^hal his rejected Professor Mookerjoe"! theory on different grounds. 
See Ids Beginnings t pp- 136-42. 

69- jayaswal* k. ?„ Hindu Polity: A CorufHit History of India in Hindu Times , 
pp. J84-91 p £11 (Bangalore* 1955, 3rd and enlarged cd.), 

70. CiliQitul, ibid,, pp. 194-14, 

71. Ghoshal* ibid,, pp. 105 06, The eminent historian elaborates this in his ,4 History* 
pp, 27-25, The reference to YtfmDpfi is Yajnavaikya, L 30, where the long 
passage from the JVdoi is quoted, 

72. Mams, VII. 3* p, 216, 

7L kane, op. dt. r DL pp. 32-33. The reference to the Brah mantis b to the Ail. 
Brah. Y, I, 3, 4 : V. L 4- 2 ; V. 2. 2. L4; as given by Dr. Kane on page 32, iOid. 

74. Ghoshal, A History, p. 28- 

75. Piggis* J, N,, The Divine Right of Kings p pp. 5 6 (London* I9L4). 

76. jVcjiu* I- 58 > p- 19. 

77. ^nupernjcm* Ch. 67. See also ibid,* Ch* 59 ; Kane* ifrief.* 111. p. 34. 

76. Menu, I, 56* 87-90, pp* 19 24. 
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79 AlflJM, I. IIS, p- 2S. 

80. Ibid.. IF. IB. p, 32- 

Bl, Mr, Kane has also discussed this problem but from a slightly different standpoint 
Katie, op, <r*l., Ml, p, 35. 

82. Sec note (51) above in this Part- 

S3. Kmtiiyti* Bk, II. Ch, L 47, p, 46 ; least, p. 47- 

84. Alymiigafp op. rix,< pp 116 17 T and tttuc (208) on page 116. where the relevant 

citation Irom Kauplya is given- 

85. Mfmu, VII. 205, p, £49. 

80, ^,|. JSraA. V. 4, 4. 11. p. 109 (SUE XU). C;f. Aflnrlrflyfftf; Samhita, It. 1. 8; 

111. 8 - IV. 4. 3 ; Toittinya Sombito. It. 6. 5 ; Vtdic Index, II, p, 213, and time (20). 

S7, Professor AJyangar writes thus oil the socialistic theory; “The aim of the ancient 
Indian State wan less to understand an improved social order, than to act in 
conformity with the established momf order ol the t/niuen^ The State again felt 
no obligation, as a modem Slate docs, to tax the rich to feed the poor, and to 
regard it as one of its duties to equalize burdens by taxation, and to equalise 
income* or rewards through the Stale control of the production and the distil* 
bution of wealth' (Aiyangar, op. ctU, pp. 117 IS). PryEc^or Aiyangar is, on the 
whole, correct when lie writes that the* aim of the ancient State was to act in 
conformity with the established moral order of the universe- But how the idea 
of a socialistic State could be made to lit in with the principles of Polity as laid 
down by the ail denis, is difficult co understand. The universe whkh the ancients 
lud in iheir mind was the a lie limited by tile geographical frontiers of India. 
They were not concerned wish the universe as a whole. There is no evidence 
in the ancient texts ol any attempt by the rulers or a talesmen to utilize the machi¬ 
nery ol government to bring about an improved type of society. 

In this connection I am unable to follow Professor Gbovhal s draracteriuilion 
of die paternal rule of the king as beneficent and authoritarian, and its historical 
application, as given in his A History, pp, 120-29, 134, 179. 203, 416, and 587. 
What the learned Professor describes on pp, 120 29 fi the importance of the king's 
functions, the measures taken by him to ward of internal danger, his education, 
etc-, winch have little hearing on the question of the paternal aspect of the 
theory discussed by me. 

88, Geitell, op. ell.* p. 110. 

89, Menu, IX, 322, p- 399- 

90, Ibid,, XI. 84, p, 447. 

91, Ibid-, IX, 327, p, m 

92, ibid., X. pp. 4£>1 ff. and in pailioihu verse JE4 + p. 429, which dealt with the 
maintenaii.de of the Mldra* by the Krahmans. 

93, KaUtify*, Bk, I. tli. HI. 7, p. 7 ; text, 7. 

94, ibid. 

95, Ibid. 

96, Ibid., Ch. U, 6 p, 5: text, p. 6. 

97, Afflml, X. 63, p- 416. 

98, Sarkur. B. K„ Positive fiackgrmitid of Hindu Society, Bk. 11, pp. 34-39 (Allahabad, 
1914 ) ; Jayaiwal, Hindu Polity, p. 9 i Bhnndaikar, I>- tt- Some Aspects of AncietU 
Indian Polity, pp- 66-tiEi: Kane. op. cit., III. p. 20- My treatment of the organlimlc 
theory is slightly deferent lo the one given by the learned Indian auLhors, parti¬ 
cularly Professor Rangaswami Aiyartgar {op. fix,, p. 71), This erudite historian main¬ 
tains that the ancient Indian State was organic because it had a history of internal 
growth ; that it had fully developed organs and functions; and that it was respon¬ 
sive to its environment. Hence the Suite was o^nic, The existence of the dcvgV* 
oped Functions and organs may t xi adnlilted : but wliai is meant by the history of 
internal growth ami the State's being responsive to its environment caii not be 
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understood. Probably by the former* the learned Professor meant that the ancient 
State was a living organism ; and by the litter, that it was d^ebpd in :ic* 
environment. He seems to have missed lire two essential points 3 have referred 
almvc—tlit sped allied functions of the organs and their interdependence. 

As against the other Indian scholars, tv ho have accepted (he organs smic theory, 
Professor Anjiria has vehemently denied its existence (Anjaria, op. ciG r Chapter 
IV) h Htft arguments arc ihc following; there is no finality among scholars in 
regard to the Mature of the organic theory ; the Hindu dunkcr* did not regard 
the Stale as a moral organism ; they attached a permanent stigm.i of inferiority to 
a large number of people: and the Hindu concepts did not harmonize the autho¬ 
rity of the State with the liberty of the individual. 

I am afraid Professor Axijuria lias altogether misunderstood the ancient Indian 
theory of the i^fie^raifud^iarri^, the theories of the jin Lent Crocks, and of the 
modern Western thinkers as wdl. The argument that there i* no finality among 
modern thinkers about the nature of the organic theory is only an excuse not lo 
understand it. The second argument that the Hindu thinker * did not regard the 
State as a moral organism is a dear proof that Professor Atijaria ha* urn under’ 
siDod the organistiiic theory at all. It is not only a* a mural orgimbiu fun as a 
political one that boih ancient and modem thinkers have conceived of the Stun;, 
The aiatemeni that the ancient Hindus did not think of the State as a moral 
organism is historically erroneous. The sapl&ngarajya, as will be shown in tilt 
following pages. WD SIS much a moral olgailism as It was- materiat, governed as it 
was by the dharmaidstros. The oilier statement that the ancient Hindus attained 
a permanent stigma of Inferiority to a large section of the people is, a* seen above, 
likcwlKf' erroneous, since both Manu and Kautilya, nut to spe^k id others, definitely 
aligned a pt.jcc of respect to the ™t bulk of the people. Professor Anjaria forgets, 
when he thus charges die ancient Hindus with a crime which they never com 
ruined, that the relegation of some sect ion* of the people to a place of inferiority 
was the accepted standard of social conduct, even in ancient Greece where, as is 
proved by Aristotle*) Politic i (I. 4, 6. and passim)* slavery is described an institution 
of social necesstly. Professor Aujarla ha) misjudged the pas! from ihc present 
standpoint of clitics. His statement that the authority of die State did not lur- 
rnoni/e witli the liberty of the Individual Is likewise erroneous since the dhoTma* 
iSitraj give sufficient freedom to the individual within the framework uf In) social 
statu*. His theory his rightly been rejected by Dr. Kane as he mg one -ddtd. Hut 
Dr- Kane dismi^sa it only from the pninis of view of slavery and democracy (Kane, 
op* tit,, 1, p. 20)■ 

M. Aristotle, Foftritr. IV. 4-9, pp. 153 54 (TVjeis. hy Benjamin Jo we it : with an imroduc- 
tlon, Analysis, and Indent by H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 3948), 

I CM}. Cf. Gillette—fteinardt, Problctm of Social Order, p. d5l (AnivricaiV Book Co,. 
1942 ). 

I hi. Cf. kfaclverp op. tit'i pp. 1B5-SG. 

ECE- Read Kautilya, Bk. VIII- pp. 599-4b&. See also Alyangar, op. tk r pp. 109 10 H 
where the learned Professor briefly refers lo thii side of lire question, 

103. Kim\ilya, Bk. XIII. Cfi. V. 409, 410, pp, 458, 439 t text, pp. 409, 410- 

104. Cf- Aiyangar, ibid,, p. 109. 

105. A^ufjlyn, Bk. HI. Ch. I. 150, p. 371 i text, p. 150- 

10b. Manu, VIH. 304 05, p- 307. .See alsn the next verse (506. p. ibid.), in which the 
following is sLaled: “A king, who protect) the created being in accordance with 
the sacred law and smites those worthy of corporal punishment, daily offer) (as 
it were) sacrifice) at which hundted iltouxands ^are given as) fee*."' 

107, ibid., VIII* 307, p. 507. In the light of ihCM.- statements. Professor Choshal'd 
view that taxe.i were the price paid for ihc service* of the people (Huiory af Hindu 
Political Thames* pp* 1748, 1st ed. 1927) cannot he maintained. 
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U>5. Soinaduva S>Qri p jVrrizNtfcyam riia r p. EH, cited by Anangar, Op. tiL, p. I0l>, note 
<»»■ 

UB- CL Machcr r op. di-, p. IT If-, 1*4 ff.. 230 Si. V 

103a. BroFesxir Aiyangar rightly maintain* that the promulgation of law* was one of 
the important functions of the ancient State (Aiyangar, ibid*, pp, 33, 100 ff,).. 

IJ9. Afarni, VII. 170. pp, 243 -44, tip. cit. 

Ill- Mah&b karat tt P R&fadharmGp*ruan w died In Aiyangar. ibid r p. 65, note 150. 

M2. Kiwfifya, Bk, I. Ch. XIX. 39, p. 38 : ecxl p p. 39. 5ce also Aiyangar. ibid., p. 83, 
and note (131). 

MS. Hmtlilyu, ibid . 

114. Read Aiyangar, ibid. r p. HE where the learned author wnoifi an this. 

MS. Kauiitya, Bk. Vi, Ch, IL 261, p. 231: text, p. 201 

M0. The statement of Snmadcva Stiri that ilse subjects find their roots in the sovereign, 
cited by Professor Alyingar (i bid., p. 84 P and note 148), merely means that the 
itrcngih of the king was not in Inttisdl Iuel in his people. |r dues not refer to 
the complicated lelation* ul the Stale with the individual* ai understood by modern 
writers on FoEities. 

\ E7. Read Mama, VII, 155 201, pp. £4043. 

MS. Read Xfjup/ytf, Bk VI, VII, VUt, IX, X, XI, XII, Xlll a pp. 237433, 

119. Rcjtl Atarm under various heads like adoption. law, judiciary, Aryan, assault* 
boundary dispute? P caster. Brahman. Father, daughter, and the various topics relate 
ing tp the daily life of the individual. 

I20 P In particular. A'nufdyfl, Book-* HI k IV, pp, 167-265. may be of special significance 
in this connection, 

121. Read Menu, I. 89. p. 24 ; VU. 77-79. p. 226. 

122. Read my /. D. It. Mesl, pp. 92 9$. Dr. .Smith (£. H. I,, p. 79) merely refers to ehc 
imitiumillgs of the Mat Lduniau soldiers. IVas it mere home sickness that nude 
them HiUicimr> 

123. Read Affufi/ya,, Bk. li. Chapters on the Superintendents of Horses, Elephants, 
Chariots, Infantry, and Conintander-in Chief, pp, H6-57; and on the revenue 
administration. Chapters on tolls, revenue collectors, etc. In laci, Bk, II, pp, 45- 160 
gives a comprehensive account of the costly and elaborate admumtraLivc machinery 
of the Mann arts. Booh X which is related to war (pp. 391-405) describes the details 
of warfare from the lime of encampment till action against an enemy* Book.? XII 
and Xll continue the same topic in gieuiei detail. These references hardly convey 
an adequate Idea of the large machinery of war and peace which Knufilya has 
descrilicfl. For some estimate of the same, read Dikshitar* V. R. R., The ASmryan 
Polity | Law, X, N, p Sfudtel in Indian History and Culture (1925), and hU Aspect* 
of Indian Polity (1921)- On the police force as we now know it P we have no infor¬ 
mation that would enable us to form some idea of the Mauryan police system. The 
chapters nn robbery {Kautilya, Bk. IIL Ch. XVll. pp. 216- I7) p on assaults (fin'd.* 
Ch. XIX, pp. 219-22). and on gambling (ibid., Ch. XX, pp. 222-25) seem io suggest 
that adequate provision was made by the Maury an State to detect crimes under those 
heads. But nothing more iNan thin can be said about the police system. 

124. Read in particular Anufifycr, ibid.* Berak VIII. pp. 349 ff : Bk. ix’ pp. 367 « 

125. Read Gcttell, op. at., pp. m -85. 

126. Read Mdiver, op, dr,pp. 160-61. 

127. Get tell, ibid., p 385. 

128. Gciicll. ibid., pp. 191-92. 

129. Ceitclh ibid,, p. 194. 

136, Gen l 1 LI. ibid., p. 195. 

13L Read G. Jel lends, Ret hi des Modern** Stmtrs, Chapter XX: j. W. Burgee, 
Political Science and Comparative Comt itulbwi Laws, i, CIs. III. See also Get tell. 
ibid., p. 193. and note (I). 
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132. Abiotic, Puhtin, III, 15-17 h pp. 13543. 

133. Mad ter. up. erf., p. 339, Read a Isa ibid,, p. 70, where Prol^r MjcIvlt writes 
thus, while cuiUmMing the prugitoi of the Greek City Scald Willi the rest of the 
World; "Religion too sat less heavily upon ihi* people (the Greeks},, as cqm- 
parerl with ihe superstition lEotclji*:l<l'l 1 people^ of the Orient/" Although the 
learned Professor does not explicitly apply his class theory in India, yet it is obvious 
that, while writing about the Orientals, he had the people of India also In view. 
If this presumption is coned; hh statement as as unsympathetic as it is unhisiortaL 

134. As lo whether ritircra even in she modern Westons world are guided by tiac herd 
instinct, read laiky, Harold, 4 Cfumirur ojf Fatitiu, pp. 19, 42 (London. 1934); 
Bryce; l^orcl, Afodefn Ptemot toh>j, II- \i. 60H if. 1 have discussed this aspect of the 
question in my Primiphs &f Civics , pp, 143-412 [2nd cd, Alameda bad, 19(i0) . 

135. Bryce, op. rif., 1. pp. 165-66, 

13d. Alums, VII. 1*2. p. 2E6, Read also iW, OT, 94. 98, etc., pp. 239 32. 

137, Rig IVdtf, IV. 12. 3 ; 42. I ; V. 69. I ; VII. 64.2; VIII, 25.8 ; 34. 1 ; X- 109, 3; 
Cf. Vaj&iarttyi Sotnkila* IV. 19: X. 4 ; Taittiriya 3/dftrwna, II, 4. 7. 7. Sec also 
I'erfic Index. II. p. 203, and note {7) ; and ifcmT, p, 216 for Professor Zimmer'i 
view, 

139, Aristotle writes ihu> in his Politics, while describing monarchies: *'Bui since a lib 
(he. that once fur all one class should rule and the others serve) is unattainable, 
anti king's have no marked superiority aver their subjects, such as Scylax affirms 
to be found among the Indians, it s* obviously ffiecessary on ruaiiygrounds that all 
pli/en* alike should take their turn of governing and being governed” {Ariiidtle, 
VII. 14 ■ 3, p_ vftfi). Scylax men lion t:d here was obviously Sky las of KluvjihI.i in 
Karki, who in circa it 599 undertook a voyage from the waters of the Punjab 
rivers in G and ham down the Indus to the sca p and ihencr across the onan to 
the Red Sea, The particulars of his voyage have been lost but his voyage was 
included by Herodotus fit the latter's work (Smith, V. A., EJIJ. r p. iO r and note 
(I). It is dear that, in addition to Hnwtotrts, Aristotle also utilised the work 
of Sky lax. Tlie statement of the lattd merely points to the regal hut not she 
social superiority; which the ancient Indian kingv attained among their people, 
turning that SkyliiX s Statement {which Ignore* quite a nnmbier of sclf-goveming 
communities during his Lime) refers only to ling*. But it docs nut invalidate 
the observation* made by me in regard to I he king's Iwing one of the members 
of ihe Ksatriya class. 

139- Maim, VU 133 55, p 23?. 

HO. Rrofewms Macdonell and KdiJi observe thar "'Taxation would not normally fall 
on Kviiiriva or Brahman" O'cdic Index, JL p. 215). This is incorrect. Mauu 
dearly stater shat only blind men, idiots {or cripples) who moved with the help 
of bnatdv, elderly men seventy years old, and those who conferred benefits on 
Sioiriyits were exempted from the payment of taset (Manu, Vlll. 394, p. 322). 
Nowhere I* it staled in the Manusmpti that the Kyatriyus were fret from paying 
the taxes. 

Ml, Mnrw r VU, 123, p. 236. 

H2. Ibid., IV. 2, 3, 5. 6. pp. 129-29. 

143. Cf. Get tell, op. dL. pp. 195 99; 

144. IVdtc Index, II. 23 L and note (6). On Dlvoi|o*a. read ibid.. 1, p. Jfi3 ; on 
&iidd* r rhiVi.n If, p, 454- on Pijavana, ibid-, I, p. 524: hut *ee ibid,. I- p- 363 r 
imic (2) where Pijavana is also an epithet of SudSs; on Kuruiovana. ibid,, 
L p- 179 ; on MilrStllhT, ibid.* If. p,IS5 ; on Upamafravas, ibid,, f, p. 93. 

145- AlaciloEicdf, Ski* LrL, p. 151?.. 

14fi r On tfdhiraja. read Vfdic Index, I. pp. 19 20, ami note (!) for further references# 
On read ibid., L p. 119, and notes (!)-(3) For further lefcrenccs, 

147. &i. BbSh. I. 4-23, p. 97 (S.B E-XU), 
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146* Ibid- r NIL 9 1, p. 269 <S.B.E.XLIV> 

149. 1 Vv/ic Judex. t, pp, 577'78 and notes (4)-(fl) flu paj*c 578 for further reference* 
la the Mahabharata. The Tcfcrmre to Yiifka is to his Nimkta, IL 10. Sec al*o 
Periic Index, I. p. 577, note (£)■ 

149a, Mattkihtll, 5ftt. /if. + p, IMS. 

J5D. Why the learned authors dC Use FVdic Index (II. p. 211) doubt about she 'YJtmticr 
and validity" of this Mory am nor foe understood* especially when they admit 
that, so far os the evidence of that legend In regard to the elective principle is 
concerned, "the value of whfch. a* evidence of ton temporary views, is nut 
seriously a (Tected. , , ." They have adduced no reason whatsoever for doubting 
either the character or validity of die story. See aim ibid, T 1. jip. 335, 5Vi, 
465, 512, 

LSI. Fleet. &K.D. p. 595. 

!5$. Altrfcar. tip-rff.* p, 22. 

155. Alickaf, ibid. 

154. Diodorus, XVII, died by Smith, £.HJ . p. 91, n. (L). 

155. AgnwaJa, V.S., India as Apiouoi tc Panini, pp. 409, 466 (Lucknow, 1553), 

156. Gftifll, ep+eit.. p, 47i. 

157. Smith P op. n>., p, 99, 

]5fl. M^cCriniltr, Jnd/a during Alexander's Invasion : see also Smith, i(ri4. r p. 99. 

159. Read my I.D.R, H’nt, pp. 94-95 for an account of these two clans and of their 
uruggle with Alexander the Great. 

150. Read Gelid I, i&id., pp, 47L75. 

161. If more proof is wanted to substantiate the statement that the king was nile 
nf the malty, the reader may turn |o the Sntapatim Brahmana. \ |I. |.|>4, p, 299 
(S.B.E.XLJu where the king (R^atriva), with the approval of his clan, make* a 
grant of a settlement, Then. again, in the varne work (Ml. 6. 5. 19. p. 259, 
S.B.E.XIV), it lj staled that a Kyalriya, U the consecrator of a K^arnyt. thereby 
proving beyond doubt the fact that all Kadriyas, including the king, were, for 
certain purposes, perfectly equal. See also (Vdjr Index, ][, p, 207. 

162 & 105. F*dte Index, II, p. 216. 

164 At i. BrHh. XIII. 4.2.17, pp. 559 00 (S B E, X1.IV) ; see also Vtdk Index, IL p r 216, 

105, Rig Fid*, IV, 12.5: 424; V. 69-1 ; V1L M 2 ; VIII. 25 6: 56,6; X, 109 3; 

ice a ho Vrdic Index* L p. 201 r and note (7) fqr further references. 

166. Taitlinya Samhiia . 1. B. U. 2 : t-djasanryl Samhita , X, 17 ; Tsittmyd Brahma no. 

I, 7-8-5 ; Softi/ra t ftd trffftfflflnu, V. 4 2 2. See also (Vrfic Index, I, p, 200 r and 

note (7), 

167. FroFevior Ahtfcar's indecisive reasoning is apparent when we note Jiii xcm.uk* 
on the so-called republican form of government in the Vcdk age. While refer- 
ing |o the last hymn in the Rig JVrfcr, which concern* the unanimous decision 
of the iamlii, he writes [Tllh: *'Ii if not impossible to argue that the hope 
and the desideratum expressed In the hymn refers to the deliberative anti admin h- 
irelive activity of a republican State/ 1 But in the next sentence he admits that 
the wtniti wai only a check upon the king's powers, and that it is doubtful 
whether it denoted the Cert trail Assembly of a republican State. "Ihc hymn 
itself cannot condiLdvety prove the exigence of a republican Slate” (Ahrkar, 
jfoid-* p. 76). If it cannot prove the existence of a republican State, then, 
why *poak of the so-called deliberative and adminivrretive activities of a republi¬ 
can nature in the *drrci,fi> 

168. Altekar, ibid.* p. 77, where he has cited ihc MahUbhAmta, XU. 67, 54. and 
Slyana'i interpretation of iwirajd. 

169. Aitareya BrNtmana, VUL £5 ; Vedic Index, U. pp. 1647, &4. 283, 

170. Fmtam Alteksr rejects 53vuia r s meaning of the term mir&jya, she evidence 
of the Afafttt&harald. and the interpretation of wrd/ys as given in ihc IVdie 
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index. 11. p. 221. HS» explanaiioti that an be tikm to man a State 

dLvoUl fra) of king, on Hie analogy of vhai r vUe (Alickar* rfcjd . p 77, 
anil note 4) h ioo fnfcidicd to be cofivimihg. 

171, Aiyangar. op. pt,* p. 46. 

1712. Aiyangar, ibid,, p, 42, and stoic (85}. 

I73r 11 1 tpk i li s r /J,CU T 13, pp, 73 ff„, l(H If., 190 ; tick Die Seriate Gliederung im 
nordorffic/ieji in dim m Buddhas Zrit, pp, 52, n, (2). 

174. Madvcr, op. tit., p + 347- 

173. Read ftak'lorc, West, pp. 82 84, 80, 

176 . Salt tore. ibirf r * p, 83. 

177, Agfatoal*, op. cif. F pp. 453, 434. 

178 & 179, Agrawala, ibid. m pp, 426-27, 

190, Panini, IV. 3-337 ; AgnVrala* ibid., p. 428. 

191 Jt 182. -Salctore, ibid.? pp. 97-98. 

193, Agrawab, ibid., pp. 53, BQ, 423, 

Itf4. VIII, 3-97; Agmwab. p, |0 F op, nl. 

185. Bhandarkar, R.G., EJi.D. p. 135. 

186. Salclore. ibid., pp, 93, 543. 

187. Agrawala. ihid rr p, 445, 

10S- Cimm'righain. Major. Arthur, Ccinj &f Ancient India, p. 77 (London* 1891), 

189, Conn ini; ham. ibid,, p, 78, 

im. Kautitpt, Bk, I. Ch XVII, 35 P p. 34? ie*t, p, 35. 

191, Ibid., Ilk, XVI, 312, p, 339: te*i. p, 312- 

192, Salesore* ibid., pp. 84 101. 

193, Agrawab, ibid., p. 434. 

194, Agrawab. ibid., pp. 429 32 ; Hr, Agxjwab aim dies Vaidya, F_l„ p A niagatfaddstw, 
p. 4 : pHabduafiftfl, IX. 41, 

195, JiVaaWaL Op. rff, r pp. 25-163- (1935 cd.) ; D. R. Bhandixfcflr, Seme Aspects Of 

Ancient Indian Polity? pp. (21-25 (Calculi a, 1919). Tliii bniailic ibeeny hv 
been notalcd by 1‘ro^r A1 [ekar, op. tit,, pp. 02-91, 

IWt. Kaufltya, Bk. XI. Qi. I. pp. 407-10 ; teir, pp. 378-81, 

197, Altdur, ibid., p. 88. op, tit. 

198 fc 199, F&mni, V, £ 52; Mahftmggp, III. 3 8. Boih died bf Agrawata* ibid., 
P *** 

200. Java™ah op r tit., pp, 103-17; Rhandarkar* D- H-, ibid,, pp. 121 >23, For a 
detailed account of the ikiddhiil llimn of goveminrnt. read Mehla* H-N-, Pre 
Buddhist India. Ch, II. pp. 79, ff (m% 

201. Bhatidarkar* D K., ibid , pp. 148 5fl, See Majjhima Xikaya. I. 233. 

202. BharwJiirkir, D.R., Odd., p. L54. 

293. Blundarkar, H R,, ibid,, pp. 154 55. 

204 k 205 . Bhandarfcar. D-R,, ibid., p. 3 56. The reference to die Jatakas ii tibdoui tn 
Jalaka F |. p. (05. Professor Altefcar would, however- reject ProfcHOr Bhaftdar- 
kar's opinion, thus: “Hr. Bhandarkar'v view that this sraiemctlT (in tile Jdtaka 
relaiing Id the uparnjaij taidpatis, etc.) su^ciu that the UchdiaLvi State was a 
mtifdcnEkm of 7707 principal tries, esth having full authority under its raja, 
uptirfija, etc. , doen not seem probable, , „ ,Sudi a big confedera l ion U iinpraztk 
able" Mltetai* ibid,, p, 82, note (I), I am afraid Professor Alickar* while 
referring to what Frofawor Bhandarkar laid in the blttr'f CdrtoirlisW f.eciurrt, 
p, 135 (1918 cd.). missed what that learned hiilorian said bt<T on in the lame 
work, which I have died. 

206 BSgha NikSya. III. 92 IT. : O. J^taba. II, {Vink* jiimha). p, 532; Bhandarkai, 

D R.* ibid., I2L, n. (1). 

207. Bhandarkar, H R. ibid., p. 12J, 

208, AJd/rlhftaralrt, inrtbpflroan p Ch. 59, v. 125 f Bhandarkar, D.R. ibid., p. I2L u. (2) r 
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2m. M*fW, X. n, p. 41^; VIL 2- p. 216, 

210, Aheiar, op. nf, p p. 83, 

211. Maf&vttgga* X. 3, pp. 264 If; (S,B.E. XMl) ; GMmggp, IV, 9, pp. £4 27 
(SiB.E.XX): Mttkaparirii r bbann iitfirn. XL Ok I pp. 181 (S. B.E+XI). On the 
tmcrlln] cDil^iluEmn of the Buddhist $anghas. read I he excellent Armuru » given 
lit Beni E'riucl, op. eff,, pp, S21-2L 

2l£. Rhys David*. Buddhist India, p. 26 (1903), 

213, Rhvs Davids IfcacL. p. 26; set abo MakSvSsiu, I. p. 271 (Smart's ecL), 

2Ur After conjuring up an attractive bin im.iginary picture uf the tofisiitution of 
the republics, Professor Altckar wrote thus: "Want of adequate reliable dam 
handicaps Lliu historian perhaps ill no olIict sphere so much 39 jn the ease of 
the republics. We get only a dim and blurred pLeinrc of their coEHttlulioni and 
their working" (Alickar. ibid,, p. 91), And yet in the previous seven page 1 ' 
of the same boot, the learned PToltroor ventured to draw Hi is "dint and blurred 
picture" of the constitution of ihe republics! The limitation which he admits 
in the above statement, and which laces the historian. is by itself enough to 
discount his attempts at visualizing chat picture, On the nr republican 

type of consLUutiotis in ancient India, read 1 honsa*. K.W., j.fi rr LS r for IP/.J, 
p. SSI j BhjndarLar, D R.. op r eiL ; Majuendir, R-C. P Corporate Life in Ancient 
India (Calcutta, 1918); Smilh. EJiJ„ p. H3, and note (2) r [ might add here that 

the technical term gana r in ihe sense of a republic, does not occur in the Vcdic 
Index. Perhaps it was evolved long after the age of she Mah&bMmta. 

215. Pr. P, V. Kane, while giving a veiy useful list of the gtf*uu in literature and 
history, rightly states that we have no in formic ion at all on the most important 
points in conneeiirm with die republics, vii., who were entitled to vole, and what 
were die qualifications for membership. etc. Read Kane,, op. d( +l 111. pp. R?-91- 
Dr. Kane has correctly characterized the theory of Df, Jayaswal and Dr, 
Bhendarkar, thus " This U to ay the least a gratuitous assumption" (Katie, 
itiidr. III. p, 90). He rejects the evidence of the Buddhist litem tore which he 
has given in detail,, as being of no help in waiving the most important points 
relating to voting and membership. In ihls connection it may be noted that 
Professor Ranga^waini Aiyangar has cited the reference to ihe Vajjian (Vrijjbn) 
republic in Rhv> Davids’ Buddhist India, pp. 17 41, in a manner to suggest 
that the passage in the ATah&nirbb&na #Klfa refers to the possible dangers of 
anarchy (Aiyatigilt, op. tU, r p. 76). ] do not agree Willi the learned professor's 

interpretation. Hie seven condition* are |>orilive Injunctions. which do not 
indicate anarchy at all. 

£16. fir dit index U F p, 431. and notes (12 Sc 14). 

£17. FS^im, H-1,59. irenyodoyah kritadibhih, A graved, op. ciL. p. 437, 

£16. Professor Agmwala has attempted to give fourteen variant* of the term ittqi on 
the basis of the statement* of PamnL These may aho lie applied, according to 
him. to the terms puga and eha forms of government (Agmwila. ibid., 
pp. 489 90). I must confess that "the constitutional variety and gradation" 
which he has (hereby aiggrafccl. makes little or on sense. In the absence of 
corroborative evidence either of contemporary or even later times, the interpteLa- 
Lions given by him may be characterised av being doubtful. 

219. Kauiib&t Rk. XI. Ch. 1. 376. p. 167; text. p. 376. 

220. Ibid., p. 410 ; text* p. S8L 

220a- Ibid. v Bk. III. Ch, XIX, 196, p. 221 ; text, p. 196. 

22L Ibid.. Bk IV. Ch. I. 201, p, 227 ; iexl, p. 200 ; see also ibid.. Bk. HI. Ch. 
XIV+ I S3, p. 269. text. p. 183. 

£22 k 223, Agrawab* ibid., pp. 434 37. Tiofcvsor II, K. Sinha 1 * deftnilSnn of some of these 
terms may be noted. He writes thus: ". . . a Stem U a corporation of persons 
belonging to different castes but of die same calling; the FQga is tlie corpora- 
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lion of men of different elites and ailing ; the Vre^ h thq association of the 
kith .iml kin, while a Ga^a Is a federation of all of liicsc"' (Sintra * op. at., p. 98), 
On wlrat tc*Li die above definitions arc ba^d. cannot be made out.. Ota she 
same page. She learned author would style I’anlni s ff^a and vmfu aa definitely 
bearing "the import of a Lade guild, while the Ayudhajm Samghu is also a 
guild where men took up die ailing of arras'' (ifcid.. p. 98). 1 am afraid dais 

is mere speculation. 

221. 5« Vedk tndex, L p. 534; 11. pp. 415-1? where the two ter tils do not figttffe 

223. fVd 4 , V. 35. II l HI. 26.2, where die iliird term iatdlm, which is given in 
ihe preceding reference, is not mentioned. See also Fedir Index, 11. p. 34L 

226, TniUinjA Samhita . IV. 5,44; £IfAaJbi &U»Afi*, XVIh 15; MtfMTfltf 
It, 9 4; (djiiwjeyf SamAeftf, XVI. 23 : see alsq-JVdjr indof F U. p. 342, 

227. Altckar, eft*, p. 73. * 

2£fl. Agrawala. op. cit. f p. 477. 

229, U. Fowki Wank, The City Stole of the Greek* and Romans, p. £6 {London, 

1910) 

230, CL Fowler, ibid., pp, 36-3?. 

231. liadw, Qp- cit ., p, 339. 

232. Cf. Cetlcll. op. dt. w p. 82- 

238- Fowler, lin'd., p. 50. 

234, Fowler, ibid, pp, 45-46. 

235, Fowler, ibid, p. 52- For a full amtmi of a Greek City Stale, read A. E. ZimmciTL 
The Greek Commonwealth. 

256. Bryce, Lord, Modem Democracies, I. p, 187 : Cf. Fowler, ibid., pp, 163, 177-78. 

237. Raid Fowler, ibid., pp, 152. 163 98 for further information. 

238. Agraw* la. ibid .„ pp- 477-9 L 

239. It ts interesting to observe facie that the Professor Altckar summarily rejected Dr. 
Jayaswsls theory of Paurefimpoda assemblies on precisely tlac same grounds, 
namely, that literary evidence does not help to prove the existence of a guverti 
menial body! (Altckar. op. rib. p, 107). And yet a he same eminent historian 
has built up the fantastic edifice of Central Assemblies etc., on the basis of die 
Buddhist literary seniieesr 

240. Agrawala, ibid r , pp- 4861 + 

241. Agrawala r ibid., p. 482. 

242- Fowler, ibid., pp. 46-46. 

243. Cunningham, op. cif., p, 67. 

244, CoiLiiingham. ibid., p. 7L 

243. Cunning haub ibid.,, p. 76. 

246, See Saktoie* J.D R. West, p, SB. 

247, Agrawala. ibid., p- 478. 

248, Kaujitya, Bk. 1L Ch, HI. pp, 50 53 : test, pp, 5! 54. 

249, Fowler. find.* pp. 45. 90. 

£50. Fowler, ibid,, pp. 42-4?- 

25L Apawala, ibid., p. 482- 

252- Fowler, ibid., p- 40. 

253- Maciver. op. eil,, p- 70, 

254, Duracker cited an Fowler* ibid, p. 40. anti note (l), 

253. liaclvcr. op. dt., p. 70. np, erb 

^56, Read The Cambridge Ancient History, V. Athens, pp. 373 97 (4th impression, 
Cambridge. 1953). 

257- Read Fowls, ibid., pp. 245-72. 

258, Fowler, ibid., p, 32, op . rib 

259. Agrawula. ifrfd-, pp. 194 97- 

£60. Ktwiilya* Bib 11. Ch. LI. pp. 48 60; see abo pp. 323 26. For fuller details, read 
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Kjnc, Of,. I1L pp- 13$, 142, 152, 497. etc. On page 139, Dr. Kane iffinw 
ihac grams o\ bmJ touidj foe iiurfe only by [fie king, and noi by n dhuricl officer, 

26 L Fwkr* op. eit.+ p. |00. 

262. Aristotle, II, 944, p. 84. 

MJI - Read KiiEiir, U. pp, 490* 574 81, 636-41). 700, 

564, Fowler, ibid., p. 101. 

2fi. r i. Aristotle^ Jl. 5-7. p. 65- On Ariitmle's -criticism of Plato's concept read *frjd 
-pp. 61452. 

266, Ariilaife t V| r 54 J, p, 248, 

267. KaufiSya, Bk. VO. Lh, XVI. 312. p 339; Bk. XI, On 1. pp. 40740- 

26$, Fouler, ibid., p. H£. 

269. Fowler, ibid., pp. 137 38, 3^. 

270. Fowler, ibid,, pp r 154 57. f 

i7(fe. If, p* 103* On the date of I his Buddhist work, laid Keith, 

SAf. Ul' M p. 65. See also Ah dear; op. mt, 71, now {!) where ibis pn^gc has 
been died, but where tlie learned author trarulatcs gancf as a democratic 
govern menl, Ii liad. however, earlier ln-en uWd b> Professor flhimbutar, wlio 
wo* perhaps the 6mt to bring ii to the notice ol the scho3.iu. But Profc*tt>i 
Bhandarkar, however, would dale the Avatpdimeiat&ka to aka TOO h-c., 
Rhaiidaikar> Carmichael tectum fur 1918, of p. M7. But it b not clear on 
wliat grounds tlac age lu which be assigns ihc .JradiindidlefA’a rats, 

270b, Cuniimgliani, op. cii. r p. 77. 

271. Read Fowler, ibid a, pp. 252-59, 28194, 

27,8 Dr - I a > aiWal comttilj stated (hat the Indian republics fell vieiims to intrigues 
anil dissensions, ami ciltd the rvidmee of the Muhabtants {Sdntifmvta LXVI. 
vv. ti-L. |0 12} and the Buddhist tradition icbiing in the Liduttibavla U^iS.B. 
tor ms, pp. 9M-») in order to prove Out point (Jayanral, op. cil., Ida, and 
ibid, notes 16 18). 

272. Read Salciote. I.D.R. 11pp r 82402 lor an account of Alexander the Greil’i 

«H 1 <|UH[ of Ihc varioua Indian tribes. Ur. Japuwal perhaps referring to the 
lewer fonts, mentioned by die Greet Writers, wnjie thin: It is significant 

that young fV>ru>, King or President or Gandhira. when faced with the foreign 
invaders, looted towards the imperial power of MagadJia. and that Kautilya, 
a Ilian of laxila, should advocate their abolition in Itis Science of Common 

wealth" rjataswal, ibid., p. l&S). I am afraid this U an instance of confusion 

of thought and wrong inference. I have shown rrn the audionly of die Creek 
writers themselves, in my work cited above, that die king of Taxila, which was 
the capita] of Camillani, was Taxi Its. lie was quilc dilferem In the lesser 
funis, although both were traitors, who sided with Alexander the Great against 
the magnanimous form of the Punjab, Therefore, m call ihc lesser Ponu king 
of Taxi la is ail error. Dr, Jayaswal is correct when he staled dial Kzu[ih.i 

belonged to iuxjb. Kaulilyas birth place wai Salaluia, mod. Labor, a .™,I1 
town four miles northwest of Ohind, in the angle where die Kabul river mceli 
(he Indus (Cunningham, .indent Geography o/ India, pp. cfi.t;; d.S.A II 
p. 95- Read also Agrzwab, op. rif.. pp. 9-1J, Bui this is not eijtial io saying 
that Katit.lya had ever an invitation from the lexer Purus i„ wipe out the 
democratic republic! There is no evidence at all about die traiior furns' ever 
having askctl Kaufilya to do away *ilh the Indian republics; and. what is 
important, the Mauryan State of which kaujiha Was to !«- the greatest prime 
Minister was yet to be born I I Read in ihi, coiltwclion my I.D.H. |t , 4 r J>p | M <>, 
for a diseussiot. of the question as to when Camlragupu Maun a' csVahILshed 
himself as a power in Magudha}. Dr. jayuwal has. in tliri pavage ;u elsewhere 
in his interesting book, merely manipulated facts in order 10 nut Ids 
ttorial 
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H&h JCflvfrfjfl, Bk. VIII b Ch. IV. m, p. 559* te*t> p. 533- 

272b, Cunningham, Cams,, pp. 77. 78. 

272l\ A'iiw/i7ytf, Bk. I. Ch. XVJL W, p. 34; icxt, p. 35- IV Is He analysing the causes 
of ihe disappearance uf the Hindu republic*. Dr. jayaswal wrote that their 
iitallncai "was ihe very weakness of the polity* fc ; and that intrigues and His 
senMaina were the other causes of ibeir disappearance (Jayaswal, op, cil. pp, 167-66), 
vviikic I agree with the latter, it u doubt in I il the former was really a valid 
cause of the break tip ml the republican polity. I fie example of the Yaudheysu, 
again, ia enough to disprove this as a general cause. The cdEdi of the Y and hey a* 
Were found in "the Lantern Punjab, and all user the country between the Sillkj 
and Jumna rivers. I ivo larger fmds have been nude at Sulipatli, between Lki hi 
and Kama I" (Cunningham, Coins, p. 70), The Yaudhesa republican Slate Was 
certainly not a small Slate E And yet it disappeared! 

274- Athnrim reek. 111. 3- 4; ktt(huka Samhita, XXVlIf, I; Jdilliriya St mbit a, II. 
3. I ; Mttitrayam Samhta, II. 2; E ; TofUavimia jDraAFFrana. XII. is. 6 ; Auuhku 
Sutra, XVII. 30. 

274. I tdk Index I. p. 258. 

273. iat< flrd/n, XII. 3. 1-4. 13. 269, 275. (S.B.E. XLIVj. 

276,, Tlie STifijayu figure very 1 often in V'edic literal tile. They were cksvly avsociaE nd 
wills I he Kurus and the Tri^us. At one time the Si in java* and the Kurus bad a 
common priest called Iknnbhaga .^raular^i. Read IVdfe Index, [. pp. 2!?, 166, 
3IC, 322, 37G, 3S0, 521 ; II- 6, 63, etc, 

277, Taittiftya BrRhm&t m is, I. 5. 9. I ; Aitarcy* HrUhmana^ L 14. 6- Tcdir index, 
II, 215. note (38> for further references to nrujatn in the later works. 

278- Afauu, VH. 27-2fl r p. 220. Dr. Kane, while commenting on this particular topic 
(Kane, op. ti l.„ 111. p, 26) also ridels (u MaflU, VII. 3, 4. which. in my opinion, 
refers more Eo the decline of a king's fame father lhan to fhc Salter's being 
punished by I he people, 

279. Menu. VIII. III. p, 233, 

23D. ^nuidjfinaparwin, Ch. Gl, w, 32-32 ; <ce also Rare. op. rib, Ilf. p. 20. 

231- JffnlrpdnwH, Ch. 92. v. 0. Yiijiiavalkya endorses the earlier view that a bad 
king cuu3d lie deposed and killed by the people- Yo-jhauatkyo, I. 556, 

282. JOTnuyand, Ayudhydk&ntpn, Ch. 67, pp. 2I8T9. For a good English tendering, 
read I lari Ttrasad Savtrs P The Jfarrtayana of Valmilii, l. pp, 307-309 (London, 1932}. 

282a. jRrTioiiivrtya, ibid., Ch, 68, p, 219. 

285. BZtnay&Qii' ibid., Ch, G7, v\\ 3, 31, p, 219, op. tit , See also ibid,, v, 16, p- 213- 
Scc also Aiymgar, op. cif., p- @2, note (HD), 

284. Mahdbh&rat#, SSntiparoan, Ch*. 59, 67, and 63- See also ibid .j Cli. 92, vv. 6 0 ; 
K •n.u^irdrt/ar. XT Elm re. If. 40 i M&lfyia Punltid, Ch, 225, W, Sfb 

284a .Jitaka, VI. p. 39; see also ALtekar, op. tit., p, 14, and nole (3). 

284b, Rliys. Davids, Buddhist Suita*, pp- 3-6 (S.ILE. XI) l see also Aiyangar, i£?id. f 
p. 78. 

265- Jacubi, 77ie JftifU Sftlras, Acaianga Sutra, II. 3.1.10; p- 158. 8ce ftlso JayosWaJ, 
op r df + p. 84, and now (.35); Aiyangar, p. 77, and note (133) ; Aliekar, 

liidr* p. 71 r and note (2), 

286. Jacobi, H. The jaina Sfitras, Pafl II, p. xb (S.B.E. XLV, 1894). 

286a. Profc^^or Aiyangar would interpret ar£pi-vyfrititt& budh&h m an tnferrrgruim 
(rVisangai, iirid., p, 49, and note 92). There is no jujtiEfalion fur ilils in view 
of whan Kaupiya hi mu-If hays, f elating to anar chy, as I have shown herc- 

287. KoutUya, Bk. I. Ch. X, jfi r pp. 35 36 : text, p. 16. 

283. Ibid,, Bk. Jll. Ch. X\ r L 191, p. 211 ; text, p. 199. Dr. Sharru Saady irandatcd the 
word rSjymribhmma os natton^l disiurbantc* (Kauiilyn, p. 215) ; while Professor 
AJyangar understood by if an in/crregnuffs (Aivaiigar, ibid., pp. 83, 84. and 
noie {146) on page 84). But the learned PioFcssor does not appear to be correct 
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■in interpreting ]i ai an interregnum. Or. Sag try's interpretation is more plausible. 
I would, howcfCT! take it as civil war. 

Aemfi/yq, Ik V. Ch. V, 253, p. 282 ; text, p. 233- 

m JagaslnL op. pp, S2 k 8S> 84, J64-6JL 

20L Kane, yp. aL* 111. pp, 30-31* It appears as if we are to construe irom the 
comments uf Dr. Kane that amjatd was not really a &latc of chaos atsd the 
negation qE any constitution but just a condition where there was no King or 
ruter T J here is some Eructi in this interpretatLon. Whin Ls eu be noted is that 
it was precisely the condition where there was no King ihai Led lq all misery. 
But 1 cannot umdervtand tiic significance of all [Ik examples given by Ehc eminent 
Jurist* vii. f Yuan Ch wing's description of the elvdion of I lar^avardhaiia, the 
election of the successor to the Pal lava king Fmn^smavarnun II,—which latter is 
mentioned in one of the inscriptions uf the VaikiLfidia Petunia la temple, as is 
known to students of the liiilury ol suuihetn India,—and the selection as king 
of tile Ollve-ptior mail Y^uLira as described in die M&jt&tftAgijfi* 

Professor Mywgtt states that Dr, JayoswaTi theory is ingenious bat opposed 
to the traditional connotation of the icrm ordjtua at given in the Ayodhyakambs 
of the Ch. 57 (Aiyangir, op. tit. p. 49* and note 92). 

Professor V. N, Ghoihah condemnation of Dr. Jayuml'i theory is more 
vehement, ffe writes that it "‘is a brilliant example of the author's ingenuity 
in discovering the hidden meaning of familiar facts” ; that it is a novel intcr- 
prcLllEot) - that Dr. jayoswaj has invoked "an imaginary Arnjaka couslitu Lion 
Irasetl on lhe rule of ihn law’ ", and fathers ’“on Its exponent* an equally imaginary 
theory nf the basis of the State" \ and that a portion of a text in the iSirtiiMtrtMm 
tom off its context, as is done by Dr, JayaswaE, can hardly be attributed to a 
class of the so-called tniijuha democrats "whose existence is unhjiuwti tu hlStoTy" 
(Ghosh til* Ti-rc IqgMtriiigj, pp. 107-08). 

292, Afflim, Ml 3, p. 210- 

m. Mafitibhamta, SinUpOTW n. Ch. 59. W, 10608 ; Ch. Off of the Bombay cd. I Ch, 

b7 of the Calcutta ed, See a Isa op. rii. r III. 31, and note (41) for die 

citation* of the reference* to Thi^ theory is repeated in the 

SukwtilUMi*, 1. II, 125 40, 

291, Kauvdya, BK. L. Ch. IV. 9. p. 8; text, p. 9, 
i 295. Ibid, Bk, L Ch. KILL 23, p. 22 t text pp> 22-23- 

295. .Sec, for instance. Professor Aiyangar, op. til. r p, and note (65), where the 
learned Professor compares it with the account given in the &5ntipwuan. 

Chap ter 59 • 

297- Bhandarkar* CqrmichaeJ Lecture/, pp, 119, 122-2-L op. ciC I am afraid this 
eminent historian had a poor idea of ihe origin of the social contract theory. 
On page 119 of the same Iwk. he stales that "ihc theory in Europe was* a* 
we know r originated by Hobbes, and further developed or altered by fjxke and 
Rousseau" r , ProbsoT ftbanrtarkar wai evidently ncu aware of the fact that it 
wav a very ancient theory which had originated with tlic GrecKt. Professor 
Afyangar, on the other baud, rightly compared the ‘axial contract av given by 
Rjuplyj with that of Epiconi and hiv school "in which modern writers have 
hitherto seen t|ie germ of die idea of the origin ol the State In a compact” 
(Aiyailgatj Op. fit,, p. rtl) r 

2m Kottfffya, Bk, I. Ch. XIII 23 pp- 22-23 ; text, pp. 22 21. 

299, Aiyangar. ibid, p- S3, op. dl- 

306. The Bible. Samuel. Book II- Ch, V. 3, p, 348 (London, no year). 

SOL Rad CeitdL op. zit. r pp, 112 13, 

302 , t am glad to observe that Professor C bestial comes to the same conclusion. 
But my treatment of this subject relating to a comparison between the Indian 
and Western version* of the social ton tract theory i* different to his approach 
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co the same -ubjcct in his- revised edition of A HUtory of Hindu ftrfti'cttf 
77rcynV,3 (19(23) published in 1U59 under (he title of A History of Indian FokUc&t 
Idem (etc.), which I have very often cited in my book, I agree with Profcvsoi 
Chcnhnl when lie asserts iliac the theory ol Hobbes present* tlie strongest comraH 
to the Indian theories, si nor Hobbes “is [he author of a comprehensive system 
■jr j'Hiliijcat phiknaphy which deserves co rank among the greiiest of its kind". 
While, according to the Kime authority, “the Indian exponents ul the contract 
theory are nothing if not unsystematic, Hobbes's (sic') method of precise dcfini- 
tirni and logical deduction is not paralleled in the Indian theories. r . Hobbes's 
idea of the will oT the State as farming the source qf moral as well as kg.il 
right constitutes an important landmark in the advancer of European rationalism. 
v\v took in \ain in the Indian theory of contract far tiuth maple*/' 1 With 

these views one in j y be in agreement but what one cannot understand Is whit 

ilie same authority says earlier on the same page, thus: “Again* while die 

European thinkers attribute the origin of Society and the State respectively to 
mall's social instinct and his deliberate act d will based upon contract, tlicir 

Indian counterpart hold the Stair dong wiih property to have been produced 
by popular agreemeril and conceive the social organi/aiton id have arku out of 
a process of the division of labour bawd upon the norm {dfmrrna) of the tbssa 
concerned" {Italics nime). He continues to state that “ihc fuiidairuMual difference 
between the Indian and Western theories is that the farmer fail to rise to the 
level of a philosophical theory of ihc Hi ate at Mined bv the latte t" (Ghoshal. 
History of Indian Political Idea J, p. 53$). 

The statement that the Slate along with property came io be produced by 
popular pgt WMP t, is maintained by Frofe^ir Ghcuhal, is controvertible. II 
this h admitted, we have also to agree eo the view that she ancient Indian! Were 
awajc of some kind of technique nf popular agreements which were precedent 
to the establish men e of the State. This may be doubted. The reader, however, 
would do well tn carefully go Ihrough the analysis of this question by Professor 
Ghodial* since It refers to the same topic but from another point of view, 

I have not included to the discussion of die social contract I hoary the Buddhist 
and Jaina contribution to tbe same theory because in the final analysis, tie it her 
U,c Buddhist* nor the jaina* had any substantial theory to give to the world. 
I riuLv repeat here the Buddhist concept, as gathered from tho Buddhist canonical 
works like I he Diglta Kikuyu and the Tibetan versions oE the Buddhist thought 
as preserved in the fifth volume «1 the Tibetan XHtbff. a Vinaya FSf oka compile 
lion in thirteen i-olumes, In the following manner. According to the tfighn 
Nik&ya, there was a stage of perfect happiness which laiicd for ages, but which 
finally gave place in an age of decline when differences in sex, colour r pit>|ierly„ 
etc., arose. Along with these new problems came when men gathered together, 
and chose a man who could maimain wial order and inflict Just punishment. 
In return they gave him a share of their paddy. He was called I he metMutmmala 
or Great Elect, the r&jan. 

The Tibetan Gufafl, has an equally interesting account to give, but the chief 
Who was selected was the handsomest and the largest among the people, who 
became 4i Haidar king, and as he wa< the lord of the fields, lie rDerived the 
name of Protector of the Fkkti or He also became ihe tool of the 

hw (rngho MMy*- Ill. See. 27, P-T.S. London, 189EM9I1 : W. W. Rgetliill. 
The Life of the Buddha derived from Tibetan works iri the BtekHgyvr and 
Bftnn-Hgytir t pp. IS), Professor Beni Prasad's opinion that the Buddhists 
borrowed the ihcory from the BraJimankal thinkers but that they Liter on developed 
it d n their own lino, is. I think, reawnible. The learned Professor's elaborate 
description oF the Buddhist and Jaina tbcories (Beni Prasad, op df + , Ch, Vllh 
pp. 202-42) makes in terming reading, His opinion on the Jaina contribution 
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iht Adi I contract ilieory may be noicd, "In Hie Jaina account, government 
not iniiitilted by any definite contract Pre-eminence on one side and need 
guidance an the Other eslahlhh a certain relationship^ In course of lime p as 
necessity demands, dm informal rdaCci.nru.htp ii converted into one of nllcrs ami 
ru(ed“ (Beni Prasad, ibid, p, 22a). This is a correct estimate of die Jaina 
eontrilKUiull with which l agree. 
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I- Clu]ilc r Gordon. V. r Man nmkcj Himself. pp. 1B9, 215 ILondon, 1930), PtafcHOI 
Ralph Turner, however, a*xign* iI^nsii-nLirabi to circa a,c. (Turner, Ralph. 

The firntr Cultural Traditions, ). p. I40 h New York and London, 1943, First ed. 
2nd impression), Both these ilaics are hypol helical* the lew reliable being shosc 
of Professor Turner, whose dale of Mann. circa A.n, l(M) (rfrid., 11. p. 7fi2) U 
altogether crrancmi*. On page I SI ol hh 1 volume* Fiufcstor Turner up ihat 
he has Used Lhe dales AM given in William L. Langer's An F.r\cycle par dm of World 
History (1940) m some met, ami in some others am ihose given in she publications 
of the Oriemal Instil ute. UnivcnJty of Chicago. As regards dales. Professor 
Turner's statements ire unreliable. 

2. On HamiPunbi, there is an ever-growing literalnre, particularly on die Comment. 
The following may be read in rliis connection; Kohler, J., Pdser. F, L „ Ungnand* 
A.. I la in mum hi * GeSftS (6 Volt, 1984 23): U liner* Friedrich, Ilammumfri in> 
L^ind und seine 7.cii (1907) ; Filers Wilhelm, Die OczexetsMtele Chamwurahis in 
Die Alte Orieni {1952); Cruvdlhfcr, Pierre, Introduction m code d 'Hammurabi 
(1937) I Cliq. Edouard, Etudes sut le dmif habylauun k* bis atsyfieftnei et id 
loi.t kittitPi (1927) ; Johns, C. H. W., The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, tic. 
(1901) i Harper, Robert, F„ The Code of Hammurabi, rlc. (1904). 

1. Childe. ihid. r p. 156. 

4. Fur a full account of the find* in Molten jo Dare and Harappa, read Sit John 
Marshall* Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Talky Civilization,. $ vgls_ (London, 
1952) : Ermi Matkay, Furl ft rr Excavations af Ain hen jo Dora (New Delhi, 1956) ; 
Pigottp Prehistoric India (London. 1950 )* Errol Mackay, Chanehu Daw Excava¬ 
tions, 1935-50 (New Haven, Conneciicuri. 1943) ; Madho Swamp Van, Homppa 
(New Delhi, 1949) ; Wheeler* Sir Mortimer* Ancient India, III, 1947, pp. 61-76. 
For a succinct account of the urban rivkhcaiion ai Mohcnjo Dirp and Harappa, 
read Childe. Cordon, V., JYcw Light on the Most Ancient Tost, pp. 174 85 (1-ondon 
1952* rewritten). 

S Atanu, Vli. 78. p 227; VJIL 237 r p, 296; IX- 289* p. m< 

6, Ibid., VII. 29* p. 220. 

7. Ibid., I- 2, p. 9. (Jones). Dr. Riihlcr calls him 11 Divine One" {Maim. 1. 2. 
p- l>, which it lest belli ring than die epithet ^sovereign ruler 4 used by Jones. 

8+ Mam*, VII, 42. p, 221 (Bflhki); 42, p. 125 (Jones). 

9. Ibid., IL IS, pp- 18 25 (Buhkr) ; 19 25* p. 22 (J*nes), In the former 
Madhyadc4a is located to the east of Pravilga and to ihc wot ol Vmaianl ; while 
in the biter, it is located to the west of TraySga and to the cast of Vinalanj 
(or the bnd where the SairovaiT disappeared). I slunk Dr. Iluhkr is correct. 

10. ProittSOf Childe sap the same about Hammurabi's code, Childe* op. p, 156, 

H. Manu, Chs. XI* XU. L I05, pp. 450 507, 

12, Turner, op. ait,, L p. 141. 

13, Maim, X, 115, p. 426, 

14, Ibid. r VMt- 145 49, p, 279, 

15, The whole concrpi of property as giveu in Mann and Hammurabi is worthy 

a separate ssudy which when made woukl be more in bvour of the great Indian 
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lawgiver than in that of the Babylonian. In tills connection. Dr. Kane's opinion 
on the law of limitations and die law of judicial procedure, is worth citing: 
"A cun-fill perusal will convince any unbiassed reader tliai the Pharmatastnis 
evolved during the course of centuries an indigenous system of judicial procedure 
of a high order.. . This system compares most favourably with any system of 
judicial procedure prevalent anywhere ill the ttai up to the Issili century w 
(Kane. Op- eit.j III- p- 4I0J. 

16- Turner, ibid., I. p- 141* 

17. Af«w, VII. 125 26. p. 236. 

la. Ibid., VHI. 6. P- 253- 

19. Ibid.. VIII- 215 19, p. 295. Head fbirf,, 231, p. 295 for the wages of a hired 
herdsman, who is permitted tn milk with the consent of die owner the best cow 
out of ten. and to take ihc milk thus got as his hire, "if no other wages are 
paid to him". 

20. Turner, op. (it., I. p. 140. 

21. Moaii, VIII, 415, p. 326- 

22. Ibid VIII. 416-17, p. 326 

23. Ibid., VIII. 65*68, pp. 265-66. 

24. Ibid-, VIII. 70, p. 266. , 

25. Ibid„ IV. ISO. 165. pp. 157-5®. Read ibid., 365. p. 517 for punishment far 
sexual intercourse with a female slave maimaiited by another man- 


25*. Turner, ibid., 5. pp- 141-42- 

£Sb. Afonu, VHl. The whole of this chapter (pp, 255-327) deals with etvll and 
crimifiai law- On the restrictions put on the Sfldras, read ibid-, £9-23. pp. 255-57. 

25c- /bid.. VIII. t, p. 25*. 

25d. Ibid., Vin. 4*11, p. 254, m 

26. J oh n- C. H, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, Sections 196 and 200. 
p. 45 (Edinburgh. 1903): Kane, op. fl'C, lit. p. 5*9; Turner, ibid,, I, p. 142. 

27. Menu. VIII. *34, p* 312- 

28. Ibid., VIII* 280. p. 305 ; Kane, ibid.. Ill. p 5*9. 

'iiy The Itibtr. Leviticus XXIV. 20, p. M3. See also ibid., p. 2! where the tiniver 
saliiy of law is proclaimed thus: 'Ye shall hive one manner of law. as well for 
the stranger, as for otic of your own couutis : Fur I ain the lord your God" 

30, The Bible, Dent. XIX, 21, p. 224. 

31 0n the Twelve Tables, read Liddell. Henry, G. A.. A History of Rome, etc,, 
pp 114-16 (ed. bv P. V, M* Benfcke. London, 1962). 

52. Ortolan, History of Roman Law. p- M4 (Trans by Prlichard and Xwmjtb, 
JB7IV filed by Kane, ibid.. III. p- iS9. and note 617. 

*3. Turner, ibid., I. p- 142. Cf- Johns, op. rif.. Sects. I, *, 14, 22, 129, 130, 154 5* : 
pp. 1, S. 5, 6. 24, 26 31. 

44. Alima, Vm. 279. P . 39*. 

53. Turner, ibid., I, p- 142- 

S6, Menu, VIII. 352 53, p. *15- 

37. Ibid., vm. 364, p. 317- 

38. Ibid.. Vttl. 376. P . 320- 

39. Ibid.. VUI. 379, p. 329, 

40. Ibid.. VHI. 323 24. p, J10* 

41. Ibid.. VHI 325, p* Sit, 

42. Ibid.. VIH- 326-34. pp. 311-12. 

43. Ibid,, Vm. 40, P . 260 

44. Ibid,, VT1- 8*. p 230, 

45* Ibid,, VH- *9, p* 2*0- 

46. /bid.. VII 94, p. 231. Head ibid,, 90-93, pp. 2*0-33, for laws regarding ihc actual 
conduct of wars. 
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47. Mann, VIII. 203 h p. 290. 

4$. Ibid*t VIII. 286, p r 393. Am adulterer was known by Jus redundant limbi, 
hu Miami, while describing the various categories of socially wicked mai. Sec 
iHdV* XL 50. p- 4%, 

49. /Irid, P IX. 290, pp, 505 94. 

50. Bi) Eller, ibicL, Intr* pp. cL cii ; VII1. J09-16* pp. 273-71. 

51. Mbnii, VIII. SSMG, p. 513. 

52. Ibid. t VEIL 537^58, p. 313. 

53. Ibid., VIII. 12930, p, 276, 

54. Ibid., VII. 16. p. 218. 

55. Ibid,, m 126. p. 270 

50, Wd ft VUI. 318, p. 309. Read Kane, op r cil. T ill. pp. 338 406. Dr. Kane lias 
in Ecrcst hi" details id give on [he pumsbmenls inllkLcd on Boh mails (Kane, 
ibid., p. 397). 

57. Alarm, VIII. 14-15* p. 255. CL the inslmctions given lo ihe judges by the 
Egyptian Emperor Thuimol Ill. The judges should act alike to all* regarding 
liina whom I hey know as well as Mm whom they do not know * and hi in who 
was near to ihe judge,** as well as him who was iar away from the judges (Turner, 
ap. til.* I. p r 306). Bui hm is nothing of the grand Indian concept at equity 
and sacredne&s in the Egyptian idea of justice* 

58. .Stephens, History of Criminal Ltna t 1. p. 471, cited by Kane, ibid.. III. p. 390- 

59. Hart, Way of /ujfiVe, p, 94, cited by Kane, jfiid. 

60. brew r J .M., In Ihe Service of Youth F p, 298 : Katie, ibid., p. 591. 

6h Turner, op. cil. t I, p. 142. For further detail*. re.*d Johns, op. cii rr on dowry, 
Seas,, 138, 139, 159-til. 163, 164 ; oi\ divorce r 5ccu„ 137, L38 ; on wife. Sects., 127 a 
128, 133 42, 344, 145. 148-51, 153; on debt, .Sects, 48. 113, U7 r 151. 

62. Mon u r V. 143, p. 195- In the next sentena:. Mauu confirms din stricture passed 
oil a woman: “She must noi seek io separate herself from her hnher, husband, 
or sons; by leaving there she would make both (her own and her husband^) 
families contemptible" V. MO, p. 105. Cf, ibid,, IX. 3, p_ 328). Read 

also ibid.' V. 150-56, pp. 195-96. 

65, Monu. EX. 3, p. 328. 

64. ibid" IX 4, p. 328. 

65. Ibid.' IX 11. p. S29. 

66. Ibid,, IX- 18. p- 330. 

67. Ibid., IX, 96, p- 344. 

68. Ibid,, IX. 101 02. p> 345. 

69. Ibid., IX. 275, p. 502- 

70. Ibid, \ 111 589, p. 52 r 

71. Ibid.. IX. 46, p r 535, 

72- ibid,, IX. 19 25, pp* 330 $ L 

73. (hid,. IX. 59-80, pp. 357 42- 

74. Ibid.. IX. 59, p. 337, 

75. Ibid. f IX- 81. p- 342; 

76. Ibid.' IX. 82, p- 342. 

77. Ibid.. IX. H7. pp- 342-43. I do not wish to cite the many references to this isde 
of ihe question. 

78. Ibid,, IX, 98, p, 545- 

Ifatbid" IX. 100, p. 345, 

70 . Ibid-r IX, 194, p. 570-71- For a definition and full account of i'f rid Art Hit, read 
Kmc, op. eit. f HE. pp. 772 78. 

80. Professor Jhcling called the Babylonian law commerdat. J hiring, Op. dt., 
pp, 185 ff- 

8L Professor Gong Bidder, white commenting on ihe dhurmosulmj and the 
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dJtfl/rnflifafirai, wrote that the biter were typified by Mamumpti and the digest 
of YSjdmmlkya; and that the {iharmtdmifm "are free tmm all &igns of sectarian 
inHuenoe, or of having been composed, like many of the later Digests, at royal 
rommand” (Ataou, In It. p. Ilv). Thl* is ail admission on the pan of die learned 
Weslern critic, who was oiherwise by no means sympathetic lo the ic^ulatiuiis 
of Mtinu. 

82. Turner,, op. ctL, I. p. 506. 

33. Turner, ibid., 1. pp, I3&37* 313. 

84. Turner* ibid.. I. p. 137. 

35. Tumefy ibid., L p. 136. 

36. Read SatEiore, B.A* P mb A Sumerian Custom and iti Historic Indian Parallels” in 
die Journal Of the Assam Historical Research Satiety, IV. {19(56) pp. ML 

37. Turner, ihid. f t. pp, SUM L 
33. Matm r VIL 33 59, p. £25- 
S3. fbrd., VfL 59 62, p, 225, 

90. Read SalctOtc, IM-Ft. FVesf, pp. fKK62, 69. 

91. Mifiu, VII. IH 13, p. 254. 

92. /bid, Vif. 139, p, 235, 

93. Ibid., VII. 32, p, 229+ 

94. Ibid,, VH. 12lh21. p. 235, 

95. /hid,, VfL 123, p, 235, 

96. Ibid., VII, 124, p- 235, Cl Md- t VHL 231, p, 382- 

97. Ibid., VIIL 34, p. 259, 

98. Ibid,, IX, 273, p. 390, 

99. fbid, r IX- m, p. 39J, 

100, Turner, ibid,. I. pp. 309-10, 

101, Menu, VII. 30, p. 229. 

102, Ibid., VII. 127-23, p. 236 

103* Ibid.SU I. 398, 401, pp. 523 24. 

104. /hid. i VII. 129, p. 236. 

J05, Ibid,. VII. 139, p. m. 

|D6. /hid., VII. 130 32. pp, 236-37n 
107. Turner, ibid., L p. 309. 

108 Manu, VH. 120, pp. 42725, 

109, Ibid., VII. 197. p. 237. 

110- Ibid., VII. 133, p. 233. 

111. Turner, ibid,, 1. pp. 309-10. 

112. Menu, VH. J33, p. 237. 

IIS. Ibid., VII. 133, p. 287 ; VIII. 392-93. p. 522s. Tlie equivalents of a mapi in 
silver and gold axe given in ibid., VIIL. 133-36, p+ 277, 

114. Ibid., VIIL 159, p, 282, 

115. /hid., VHL 393, 40L 407, pp. 323 25. 

I16& M7. Turner, ibid., I. pp. 311 12. 

LIS. Menu. VII. 37-94. 164 67, 170-71, 1ST-99. pp. 250-11, 242 48. 

119. Ibid., VII. 20 LOS, pp. 248 49, 

120 & m.Ibid.. If- 17 22 pp. 32-33, 

122. Ibid., Vffl. 159-211, pp, 240-50. On an ambassador, see ihad.. VIII. 63 
pp. 225-26. 

123. See Sale tore, I.D.R. HVst, pp, 33-42- 

124. Mulver. op. cir„ pp. 16. 1624*4. 224 r 226 

125. Mann, VII, 19, p, 219. See also ibid,, 124-25, p. 275-76. 306. where, while 
describing to what csteni phydeal punith ment could be inllircol ora criminal* (VIIL 
124-25, pp. 299 300).—from which the Brahmans were cxcttipiccl, char punishment 
being banishmenl— Manu gives only ten places on which it could be inflicted. 
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126- This is Professor Motlver's assessment of ancient society, See Mac! vex* ibid, M 

p- 

127, Warm, IL 6, 9T2, pp. SU 31. 

129, Maclver, tiud., p. 226, 

129. Read Alarm, VLLL 20 21, p. 255 ; X. 4, etc,, Tor tine disabililies on ilic £adnu. 

150. Maclver. ifud. p p, 185. 

131 fc 132. Maclvtr, rArd., p. 186. 

133. Menu, VU, 22, 24. pp. 219 20. 

134. i*uL t VIII. 172 p p, 285. 

135. lb*d ri Vtll. 172. SG3 06, pp. 285, 307 ; IX. 253, p. 300. 

130, Mactver, ibid., p. 384, 

137+ MacKveTi ibid-, p T 185+ 

15ft- On tbC dudes of die Brahmans, read Alarm. L 8$, 102-JQ; 1V+ 213 ; X 1-2, 
74’76 ; on those of the K^trlyas, I. 99; X. 77 79, 115; Vlf 97 95, 914; VIII. 
431 12; X, 83, 95, 197 ; on those of the Vaifya*. I, 90; VUI. 410, 418; IX, 
326 33; X, 78 80; X. 98; on those oF the Siidra*, I. 93 ; VUI. 430, 418; IX. 
333-35 ; X. 99100 ; 121-29. The rderemea in this note are only to the verses 
and not to the pages, 

139. Alffnu, X. 63, p. 416. 

HO. Ibid., I. 107, p. 27. 

HI. Madver. ibid., pp. 180^87, 

142, it would be tedious Eo ghe all die reference* to these diroc topics in the 
Mtintosmjiti. But the fallowing may be read: Alarm. III. 67. 155. etc,; II. 108, 
17(5. 185-97* etc.; 111. 70-121. etc.* nil the references being to verscs- 

143, Xaupfyfl T Bk. I. Ch, I* l F p, 1 ; text,, p. J, 

H4, Ibid,. Bk, XV. Ch. I, 427, p 459 ; test, p. 427. 

145. Mam, I- 2, HO. pp. 2, 28; II. I, p, 29 ; VII. I. p, 210. 

146, Kmitifya* Bk- I- Ur. III. 7, p< 0; p. 7, 

H7, Ibid.. 8k, I. Ch. V r ]0 F p. 16 ; text, p. 10. 

148, k 149. ibid ., Rk- 1. Ch, H, 7. pp, 5-6 ; test, pp, 6-7. Ktutjilya seems to have used 

the term frjurfciatf in the sense of logical process. This is dear from his definition 
oF the term in which there is no reference eo the rejection of the soul and the 
materialistic: concept ol existence which came to be associated with fimtikxaki in 
laccr literature. Read Kane, op, tit., III. pp. *16. (and note 50), 47, (and note 59), 
Km Lilya is definitely more intelligible in his insistence on the study ol d ritfjtyflA) 
than the author of the Barhaipiityfofii nt, who stated that the king was to follow 
the LaukayM r doctrines at I he lime of securing material wealth {art ha}, and the 
Kapalikaimtrii at the lime of securing sexual ami similar desires (flarfinjpoiycuutm; 
11. 5-6, cited by Kant, ibid., p, 18, note 59), Even if we take Urtvih-yaki in the latter 
sense of atheism:, it is dear from Mann's oondernnatioii of the atheists ihat atheism 
had no place In that great lawgiver's political philosophy. Sec Afaan, II, 11 ; III. 
150: IV. 163; VUI, 22j IX, 67, pp. 31 103* 154, 250, 445 44, 

150. Kau{ifya, Bk, 1- Ch. II- 6. p. 5 ; text, p, 6. 

151- Ibid.. Bk, 1. Ch. Ill, 8, p, 7 ; text, p. 8, See also ibid.. 9, p. 8 ; text, p. 9. 

152- Ibid., Bk. I. Ch. IV. 9. p, 8; text, p, 9 

153. Ibid Bk. I. Ch, IV. 8 + p, 8; text, p, 8, 

153a, lhid. T Bk. IX. Ch. VII. pp. 385 90; texl. pp. 358 63, 

154, fc 155, ibid * Bk. Ill, Ch. I, ISO, p. 171 ; text, p. 150. 1 am afraid I cannot agree 

with Hr. Shama SasirV* interpretation of nyfiya as king's law. Ts h nearer equity, 
white JttriistAa probably meant that which had costed or which was established in 
the sense ol precedent. 

156, f&id,. Bk. I. Ch. XV. 29 a p, 28 ; Ecku p. 29. The number twelve given by Kat^ilva, 
as refer ring to Manu, docs not agree with the printed versions of the Af&rattmfrJf* 
hut With KamAridakiya iVffjfflsfm. XT. 67 (Cf. Bull lev. Afanii. p, xxxvlii). In the 
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available versons of Uic Mauusmriti, the number ij either seven or right (Maim, 
^41' W, p< 22 1 !)- It it possible tlui kau(i|ya here refers to jh old Mdtiavadhojriiui' 
which is loti ((4, Biililcr, ibid.. p. xxxvi). Kaujilya's coniiuuaj reference 
to Manu. 1 tray reiterate. definitely points to Maim** having lived long before 
Kau[ilya, whatever may be the fate of the dtmnnaimtra attributed to Maim. 

(57. Kaufilya. lik. J|. Ch. VII. 61. p. 62; text, p, 63, Here, top, i think Knugitya 
, lEfers to an earlier Maim. Tho punishment attributed to Maim hy Kaujitya, 
cannot be traced in the Afanurm/if/, where wc have spies supervising the work of 
government officials (VII. 122. p. 235); and the coniimltun of ihe property of 
those government servants, who marred the business of suitors in law suits (IX. 
231* p, 283 J sec also i bid,, 259* p. 388), But this is not the same which is men¬ 
tioned by Kau[ilya. 

158. Xtattilya, Bk. HI. Ch- XI. 177. p. 201 : text. p. 1", As the talc Dr, Shama Saury 
wrote (iM., p. 201, note l), this rule is not included in the extant AhituiiNrill, 
On perjury, read Mmusmpti, VlII. 119-23, 257, 26J, pp. 273. 239-301, 

159. Aauiilya, Bk. 111. Ch. XVII, 192, p p . 216-17 : test, p. 192. This ciutlon is* 
again, not traceable in ihe extant Altai Jtjrnytf/, where tlic severest punish incuts 
are ptewrilied for thieves. Mortu, IX. 275-80* pp. 391-92. 

160. Mmu. VII. 63 68, 155-59, pp. 23-20- 240-11. See also Saletore* Wat, 

pp. 22-23- 

Ifil. Koutilya. 8k. VI. Ch. I, 259, p. 239; text, p. 289. 

102. Hud.* Uk. XV. Ch. !. 431, p. 403 ; test, p. 431. 

103, Hid., Bk, II. Ch, X. 75, p. 75; text, p, 75. The late Dr. Shanij Sastrv had 
translated ibis passage dim: 'Having followed all sciences and having' fully 
observed forms of writing in vogue, these rules of writing writs have been laid 
down by Kattiilva in the interest of kings' {ibid., p. 75, train.). Tltb is inadmis¬ 
sible, Since the lest clearly states AfereadrffrHe which, as Professor kangaswanii 
Aiyangar rightly mid, means ‘lor the sake o! Nareiidra" (Aiyangar, op. rif,, 

pp, IS. and note (21), 79, and note (135) which unmistakmablv points to Caiidra- 
gup[j Maur)a, 


164. Professor Aiyangar is correct in maintaining that the Stew in the Arthaiditra was 
not a smalt one but an empire (Aiyangar. ibid., pp, 153, |69y. 

165. Mjiiu certainly dealt with purely materialistic t|Uestions like agriculture, inherit¬ 
ance. trade, defamation, drinks. «c. U u£ even here the great lawgiver's sole 
concern was more ethical than materialistic. I do run wish to rite the references 
in Mami to the various topics mentiuned above. 

166. As m the case of Manu. ihe numerous references in the Artiialaura are not given. 
Ihe reader, if lie lights Shy of wading through the translation of the ArthaiOilru. 
may at least see Its Index in order to verily the number ol problem* given by 

UIC . 


JS7. 

IriS. 

m 

170. 


Marrii, VIL 5. 0, IS, pp* 217, 2Jg, 

On ra/etvo* read Aou^iya, Bk. I. Ch. VIL IS, p. 12; text, p, 13; on 
text, pp. 25/, 259. 321. r 

Ibid., Bk, VI. Ch. It. 261, p. 291 ; text, p, 261. 

Professor V. S. Choshal (HklOTf af l»di<In Political ideas, pp, 153.551 f 0 i| olrin „ 
Professor G. B. Botiq/a (Precursor) # Nieoia Mochim/elU in Indio t d in Crrritt 
Anupfjw cd 1 huadide. p. 21). and Professor A. Hiliebrandt (Altmdiichc 1’olitik 
p. 36), have compared K.imilya will. MachUvriN. The hr*, ^ ol 
between KatHilya and MachiavelU is ihat which refers to the wide range dt suhieas 
Here we may agree with Professor Ghodial that the Indian thinker s concept of a 
single branch of knowledge is not seen in Maehiavelti. The second of com , 

panton is the method u.«l by them. MacMavclU'i was the empirical method 
tliat is, a method based on observation and experiment, and not 00 them’ 
Kan iilya s was to a great extent an empirical method, as Professor Gtioslia! main! 
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tains fp. I35). [ slut! iliiftlu this inkpDrtliiL point rcbting lo tncEhod inwards 

th ti tint of my Comparative study of Arisuule and Kautilya. 

'Die third point of comparison bctwwn Mocha avclli and Kiu^lya icfcn Lo Ehe 
fonncr'i appliatinn o( history to point a moral which kautilya certainly dow at 
the beginning of die latter 1 # wort, while discussing she need to restrain ihe organa 
of the smses, when lie dtes twelve examples of earlier rulcrx. who had come to 
grief in this connection (Bt- I. Ch. VI, 12. p, U) w and again in a later contend 
<Bk. I. Ch. XX. 41, p. 40), 

The fourth point of comparison is said to be the similarity in the attain head 
of di^cu^ion in the work or the two great thinker#. Macfrliwtll dwells on she 
preservation aitd increase o! dominion in his Print* : and Kauplya also dwdb 
on the acquisition and preservation of dominion. 

The fifth poim of comparison relaxes to the rules aitd principles adopted by 
Ixvth who, while sympathizing with lire aspirationi of the subjects, advocate [he 
me of force and fraud in consolidate Ehc interest# of a he Scale. 

To these We may add that both I he Italian and I he Indian thinker* championed 
Ehc rause of a centralized and atliocratic monarchy against all other forms oE 
government. 

The point# of ConlrasE hetween Mac hi avclli and kauEttya are the following: 
MachravcUi heralded a new age nf polilical philosophy in Europe ; whale Ivanfilya 
WIS practically the hast Sink an the chain of great pohlical thinkers. In this 
connect inn I find it difficult to agree wiih Pm favor C ihoshat when he -nates tkmt 
the individual author's a ant schools winch preceded Kaaqiiya introduced a minister 
of modernist polilical ideas into the stock of our anciena political thought 
{Ghosh al, Hijtory, etc., p. 154). If at all any oaae was responsible for introducing 
what may be cctmed revolutionary ideas, which to some extent seem modern, it 
was Kaujilya, and rtoi hi# predcccsistm about whom we know* so llitk, and who 
Jive rncuily in ilie work of Kuuiha himself. The work# of Kautilya*# predecessors 
are not exiant ; and from what few details arc available about some aspects of 
some theories * it would be hairdo lis eo postulate ihe view that they were modem 
In their outlook. 

Secondly, In Sf^hlivdli we do atol have the detailed treatment of the tiudunm 
and working of government which is met with in Kit □ Lilya. 

Thirdly, Marhi avclli pours his wrath upon the aristocrats ; while kaunlyu docs 
nOE single Dili any class or dan or nule in Lhc roam try for criticism. Oat the other 
hand, he is most severe with traitors—Hi unit ode which is perfectly justifiable on 
account of the treachery of not less than thice Indian royal renegades, who had 
sided with Alexander rhe Great against aheir own country (Read Salctorc, 

W&i, pp. 84-S5). 

And, finally, iat Mariiiavclli there was an Intense patriotism which was made 
the comer-stone of his whole policy bf freeing his motherland from foreign rule. 
The closing chapTtr of his Prince Indiana EO US tlie depth af his feeling in 
regard lo the deliverance of his land wlikll look place only JOO years; after him. 
No such patriotic aim is noticeable In Kautilya, Tlicrc was no pat riot Urn with 
the latter but there was an equally powerful feeling and targe which in those 
distant ages served ihe same purpose as patriotism, namely, ihe desire lo present 
the ancient scriptures and the ancient usage, etc. It h this which, as we have 
already nocked in [his work, is mentioned at a be end tit the 

ProFcxior Ghosh a I has not given any reason why this " lundatiicnEal difference"** 
as he rightly calls ir, existed in their objectives. We may explain it thus: when 
Machtaveil! lived he saw his country (Italy) passing under the dominion of 
foreigners. This was as a result of the treaty of Gateau Camhresis (1SS9) hy which 
Spain retained her hold over Italy, particularly aver Milan and Naples, while the 
French can trolled some other pares of Italy, A few yean earlier MacbiavcHi bad 
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written that Italy "was without head, without nrdfi, beaten, despoiled, torn, over. 
run ' * l * lat " s * le l |J *^ endured every kind of desolation" : and dial "to ill nf us 
tile barbarous dominion Hifiks” (Grant, A. J.„ Eurof*; The History of the East 
Five Centuries, p . 480. lAisdnn, |fH9). 

But the siination in India was quite different. Kauiitya'a royal patron had 
already uprooted tlie vile Nandas, and had planned to overthrow the foreigners 
from ihe northwestern parts of ihe Mauryan dominion. The "barbarous doini 
ninti’ in the homeland of Magadha had been liquidated. While I ha I outside 
was in the process Of being wifSod out And now dicie remained the sole question 
of consolidating the Empire both against internal and external enemies the 
followers of the Nan das and the hirelings of the Macedonians. There was also 
the equally great question of preventing 0 repetition of the history of ircaclierv 
associated with the three traitors mentioned above. Here we have therefore a 
fundamental difference in the objectives of the policies of the two great writers 
which has been missed by huiortans, 
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ibid,, J1I + p. 20. 

IE, YajttavQlkya, L 355 ; Vt^nu, III. 35 ; Can lama , as died in the Snrahvatwiitiw, p. 45 ( 
tantiparvon, 69. 64-65 l Agni Portion, 235, 12 £ Kamandaka, L hi ; (V. 1-2- S« 
Kane, op, cit-. IIL p. 18, and note (2) where Apzrlrka't interring elucidation of 
the term pmkriU i* given. 

13. Kmitfiya, Bk. Vt. 257, p, 287 ; text, p, 257. Pr. Shama Sastry calls them M the 
elements ol sovereignty". It is more correct to interpret ihctn as elements of ihc 
State. Ur. Lw has commented on the seven constituent element* of the State, as 
given by Kjistilyj, anti has refuted Professor Wfmeniiu** unfounded suicraeiiE!. 
Read Uw p op. cil., pp. 213-19* 

14. Koutifya, VI* 259. p* 289 ; text, p. 259. Here again 1 am irUerprctmg praftriii as 
referring to the Slate, and not as sovereignty, as is done by Dt. Shama Sastry- 

15. Ibid Bk. VIII. pp, 348-S£ ; test, pp. 257-59. In ihe light of ihti discussion r it 
would nut be correct to agnee with Dr. Kane that Kaupiya almost unequivocally 
agreed io the view of Maim in this respect {Kane, ibid., Ill, p. 17). Professor 
Aiyangar. while referring lo Kauplya's order of preference, writes that it "would 
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not only he an indication of the pouiblUty of conceiving of more or leu complete 
types of polity in which one or other of ihcw essential* may be absent (e,g. F Kitted 
tcnriiory as in the Vedie State. international po&iuun os in the Vassal Stan), but also 
of the features of the epochs- in wbich tiiey were Conceived '. He then proceed* 
to describe those features like the ceaseless inicmerinc warfare, oppressive taxation, 
disorganisation and insolvency* external enemies, and capricious and irresponsible 
personal rule; which “were some of die conditions that actually prevailed in North 
India during the period Imerverting between the conquests ol Darius and Alexan¬ 
der"' (Aiystngan op. rif, F pp. 70-71). l must confess dun ft is other difficult re 
rohow die learned Professor when he asserts that JUuplya’s order of preference 
indicates a type of polity In which erne of die «SHUiii» is absent, and likewise rellcci* 
[he lea Eure of the epochs in which those essentials were conceived. I* it not possible 
tint there is too much of speculation in ihcse surmises of die distinguished 
historian? 


Jfi. A :amttn4aka M IV. 1-2; Kane, ibid.. 111. p. 18. 

1^ A'uwftfyff, Ek. VIIr Ch. II, 525, p. 352 ; text, p. $25, Dr, Kane interprets this 
passage by saying that "the king Is the State (Kane, op. cii. r ML p, IS) L He then 
riles tile earlier passage in die Arthafmint as given in Chapter [ of the same Iwwik. 
and stales dial “KaDfilya makes bN position dear (in VILL I) by saying that it is 
the king who appoints ministers and semnts and supcnnicndetit*, etc ". This 
in^rrprctaEion is not justifiable on the following grounds; (a) Kautilia's inference 
to die king's being the aggregate of all the people i* in connection with die dis¬ 
cussion ol the relative importance oF the king and his minister* as given by Bhar.ul 
vaja. and not in connection with the point with which Kaufilya open* the next 
chapter, namely, the (roubles of dip king. We cannot think of XaupEya'* confound 
ing the question of the relative importance of the two dements mentioned above 
^ith the troubles of the kingdom, (b) The Luicrpreuiibn given by Dt, Shima Saury 
i* mote correct in the s-mac ihat Kauiilyj is rightEy resolving all the cIcihvfi l% q( 
the State in the manner suggested above. And (e) granting that, for argument s 
■sake, Dr. Kane is correct,, Kau^ilya s reduction of the ctecoeuts to one. via,, the 
king, would make np sense. IE the king alone were the sole element, over whom 
would he rule? And how could be stabilize himsclfr 

18. Get tell, op, at., pp. 


[9. The word prakriti lias also been used in the sense of ministers by tfuAra (iukminti- 
Jura, JL 70-73). and iu that of subjects as in one of the inscriptions of king Kharavela 
&p. tmL XX, p. 79. Sec also Kane, ibid., ill. p. 17), To these we may add the 
views of a few muuuentator* like MedhatliM (on Mann) ail d Apaiirka (on njtla- 
zwlhya). According to the Eomier, the technical term prakriti meant cither the 
operating cause {karana). so a* to make the elements of the State componcms in die 
sen.se the poiMicrd* were to the jar. or else it refer* io their nature (™AM m\ so as 
to make the State partake oF their characteristic. Apararka defines it as that whereby 
a product is made, fixed, and brought into shape in the sense of gold bdne the 
prakuti in akat ring (Katie, -bid,, HI, p, u, note (20) where Apsrtr^, pLiee 
(as give* iu the Enter s work) page 5S8) is given iu full. See Ghodul, .-f LtoZr 
p. 4*7 where McdhatTthj is died only with ApuSrka. 

Professor Gh^hak while explaining ihc fame Chapier in Kauplya, of a 

longer Mil of the ^ven constituent elements, and of a smaller one ol two units 
” M „7 *-ly *tat K-iilU^ thouehi of a Twofold concept of the Sat* (Gbodm], 

J.2 P;j' 9) . 1 " f* 3 ’ 4 * ““*> 3 S r « wilh ** dMngaished historian. 

In .he first ph^th unsafe to elk of the structure of pm in this context, 
when tcc are Scribing the ekn.enrs of the StaLc. The term struct™ of gomomol 
wonWbe^reapitropnately used m connection with tit* legislature, ihl iudiciarv, 
and the exeeu.tvc winch nuke up the State, other than with ,hc king, the rrnitori 
tie army, etc., wh.ch form .he elements of ihc Slate. Uhat is At!-, , 
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lessor Gboshal in this particular context is the theory of elements, and nat the 
question of the scparaiion of powers which did not exist in indent Indian thought. 
Secondly, there is no junificadun for stating that KaurllyaX reduction of the seven 
dements of the State to two Involves a. twofold concept of State structure, one 
Lumpming a Larger list of seven, and die other, two smaller units. It would be 
better to remember here that kaurllya never theorizes, as Aristotle did, and, there¬ 
fore, bad no occasion for dividing the so-called auuiziute of the Stale into tbe two 
types imagined by Professor Glioshal. In 2 ii earlier context, the same eminent his¬ 
torian describes the seven ecmitiiucnt dements which lie mniM render thus — the 
sovereign niter, the official class, the rural area, [he fortified {ox urban) area, the 
permanent residence, the standing army, and die permanent foreign ally, (GhnshaL 
ibid, , p, S3), It cannot be made out in what manner this enumeration differ* from 
the usual ones given by other scholar*, excepting that, in the place of minister. 
Professor Ghoshal would have 'The official class". But (Ms docs not seem to 
improve matters, since the whole uf the official dass, if that is intended lo be covered 
by die words "official class' 1 , did not constitute an dement of the Slate, If it 
did, then* we should take the larger body of all those at niched to the Revenue 
Department also as forming an cleracfiT, and should style them ' she permanent 
revenue siafl' t Moreover, the whole of the official class, comprising quite a number 
of court and palace official*, who had nn place in govern men i, would also form 
another element of the State! This classification* there Id re, appears to be redundant. 

Professor Ghoslial in a later context affirms that Mum's argument* about dm 
relative importance of the dements, ' being derived wholly Irani Kaufifya* 1 
(Ghoshal, ibid.* p. 427)* Proof in support of the borrowing by Manu from 
Kjujilya would be welcome here. 

20. Kmi\ifya, pp. 9-Iff. 12, 35, 36, 46, 123, 387* etc. 

Ibid., Bfc. VII. Oi. X, 294, p. m ; react, p, 204. 

/hid., Bk. It. Ch. XXII 112. p, 128 j text, pp. Ill, 118. 

Smith, E, H„ /. r p, +4- 

Kautjlya, Bk. I. Ch. XXI, pp. 41-44 ; text, pp. 42 45* 
tbid„ Bk. L Ch. XIII, 23 r p, 23 e text. P - 23. 

AiL lirahmam, VIII* 14, 4 ; J9* 2. In view of the analysis ul the concept of king¬ 
ship made in dime pages, if is needless lor me to state tlL.it statements like Use 
following occurring in Dr, Vbhwnnath Prasad V.-irma’s book, are incorrect. "In 
the ditarcya Bm/mrnner occurs the first reference to the citation of a king" (Virtiu, 
V* P,, Sludiej in Hindu Ftiliiica f Thought and jfj Metaphysical foundations. 
p, 170 I!, Ddfii Varanasi-Patna, 1959, 2nd raL). Sec Vedic index, I. p, 20 : 11. p. 14i 
for further references in the ttrahmana literature. 

Vedk Index, I, p. 23. The following describe die famous rituil of coromtkm, 
‘failliTlya Samhiia, l- E. 31 ; Kofhaka Samhita r XV. 6 ; .Vdiifr^ys^if Satnhiia, II, fi E 
L ajaxmeyi Samhitti, X. 3-4 e iotapaiha lirafi wreno, V. 3. a ; 10 15 : XII. I . 4; 2. 17, 
for jhu ru.jamedhfl read i'&fosffneyJ Samhita, XXX. 12 : Taitt , in m . III. 4. 8, I : on 
rS|omyfl, read I’rdic Index, II. pp. 219-20 for further idnciitcs. 

This summary ss ba.scd on Dr. N. N. law's excellent account of the coronation as 
given in his Studies, pp, 33-fits, where detailed references to the Brlfimspm are abo 
given. Sec a!m> Aiyangar, op, cit., pp. 72, and note (120). See also jayaswah 
op. nt., pp. 102-213 for another detailed study of the ceremony of coronation. 

Law, ibid,, pp- 35-36. 

Keulilya, Bk, I. Gh V. 10-11* pp, 9-10 s lext. pp- 10-1 1. 

Man a, U. 31 32, p. 85, 

Ibid,, JL 37, p, 36 

Ibid., If 42, p. 37, 

Ibid,, II. 44* p. 58- 

Ibid,, If. 46, p. 88. 
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36. Mann, II, 19, p, 39. 

37. Ibid.. H. 65, p. 42, 

J8, /bid., VII. 2. p. 216. 

S9. Sind , VII. 37, p. 221. 

10. Ibid,, VII. 43, 222. 

11, /bid,, VII. 44 51, pp. 222-23, 

42, ibid.. VII. 54 58, pp. 224-25. 

43. Sind,, VII. 145-47, pp. 238-39. 

44. Koufilya. Bfc. I. Cll. JII, 8, pp. fi-7 : lest, pp, 7*8. 

45, Ibid., Bt. I, til. V. 10, p, 9 : (at, p. 10. 

40. Ibid.. Ilk. 1. Ch. V. JO, pp. 9 10; tejti, pp, ]||uj|. 

47 A-48 IWA, Bk. I. Ch. XIN. 3, 7, 38. pp. 36-38 ; text, pp, 37 38. On the ji&im, 
rc.[d I)r, Hern note on p, 37, note (I) ol tile translation of the Arlhai&stra. 

49. The late Professor V. R, R, Dikshitar has also given the time-table of the Stine 
Pbdiy. pp. lOfi-ll). He Writes thus: "Days anJ night, were divided 
into eight periods respectively and a fixed time table was drawn up. The Jung 
went to bed at 9 C.H., and got bp at 3 A.M. accompanied by music Oil Loth occasions. 1 
I lie learned author then goa on to narrate the duties as given by the titig, He 
seems to have cried here for. as was pointed out by Dr. fiharaj Sastry, it was sixteen 
patts in all. that is, eight part* per day and eight parts per night, according to ihc 
mttke, or file length of the shallow (ndfimbil,^or^dhS-TitTim ™ vibhait, 
Chchhayap r*r„5n«m ,*). Further. Imw Professor Dikshitar came to arrive ar 9 m 
“ [hc " me whm * he ki(l s u 1«d, cannot be made out, since Kuu,ilva explicitly 
slates Che duties Of the king at night began with Ihc reception of secret emissaries. 
There » nothing in the AnbnidA^ to justify the division of the dav and night as 
done by- Professor Dikshitar. particularly in view of the specific statement tlfat 'the 
king enjoyed sleep during the fm.rU, and fifth part* of the night. A good deal or 
speculation mars the significance of Professor Dikvhitar s otherwise valuable book. 

50- Afanu, VII, 2, 35, pp. 216, 221. 

51. Ibid,, VU. IH-12, p , 233. 

52, Ibid., VUI. 172. SIM, 306. pp. 285 , 307, 

53- Ibid.. VII. 14, p, 216. 

54. /bid., VUI. 27 29, pp. 257-58, 

55. Ibid,. VUI, 1-2, 9-19, 41-43, pp. 253-55, 266-61. 

56. Ibid,, VUI, 25-26,44-46. 52-55 , 61-123, pp, 257, £61, 265-75 

57- Ibid.. I St. 234, p. 3SS. 

58- Ibid., IX. 270, p, 300. 

59. /bid.. VUI. 312, p, 308. 

60. /bid.. VUI. 3, p. 253, op, at. 

61. /hid., VIII. 10815, pp, 509-11. 

62. Ibid.. VII. 54, 60, pp, 224-25. 

63. Ibid., VUI. 30 44, 403, pp, 258 61 

64. Ibid., VII, 78-79, pp. 228 29. 

65. /bid.. VII. 145, p. 239. 

66. ibid., VII. 128-29, p. 236. 

67. Ibid., VII. 80. p,229, 

68. ibid.. VUI. 394. p. 322. 

69. /bid., VII. 69-70. pp. 227-28. 

70. ibid.. VU, 87 95. pp. 2*0-31. 

71 Ibid.. VU- 96-97, p. 231. 

72. Ibid.. VII, 222, p, 252 

73. Ibid,, VU. 37-8, p. 221. 

74. Ibid.. VII. 133. p. 237. 

.75. tbid.. XI- 4, p. 431. 
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76 . Mmu, VII. 43, p. £22, op. at. 

77 Kattfilyw. Ilk. J, Ch. V Sf VI. pp, 9-13; teat, pp. 10 13, 

76. Ibid Bk, 11, Ch. I. 47, p 47, op, til. 

79. Ibid., p, 234. op. tit. 

SO, Ibid., Bk. IV, tli. IV, 210 12. pp. 237-39; text, pp. 210-12. 

61. ibid., p. 232, op. tit. 

92. Cf. Geltell, op. tit., p. 170. 

S3. Professor Aiyangar, (or instance, In bis work already died (pp. 102-103). His 
account of the duties of the king (ibid,, pp. 75'7G> differs fritm iluit given hi me m 
in.my respects, lie refers id (he king's tours (ibid,, p- 73) which 1 am unable to 
irate itl KilupUa. 1‘nifessor ftliothal discusses the functions of the king OS ' 3 prin¬ 
ciple of authority of the temporal ruler in the slums of his dues for protection- ; 
and in that of the "equivalence nf hb funelions to ifiore of deities" (Ghoshal, A 
History, etc., pp. 49, 116. 164, 198, 273, S60. 329-90. 401), This analysis iltws not help 
u.s in ascertaining what exactly tvene the functions of the king, l he third author, 
who has dealt with the subject of the (unctions of the king, is Professor Dikshitar, 
who white or the following duties of the king -enforcing H»dAanrw. proiettion «f 
life and pro p erty, promotion of trade and commerce, proper administration of 
justice, looking after the smtyasiiu. protection againsi calamities, foreign pulley, 
and promoting arts and education (Maury** Polity, pp, 1I3-J9). This is both 
inadequate and misleading. 

84 . Kwttfhii, Uk. I. Ch. VIII. 13 14. pp- 12 14; teat, pp. 13-14. 

S3, ibid.. Bk. fl, C.h. IX, pp. 08 71 ; Rk. IV. Ch, IX, pp. £50, 234 ; text, pp. OB 70, 


222-26. 

86 . ibid.. Bk. I. Ch- IX. la, p. IS: text. pp. 15-16. 

87. Mann. 11. 143, p. 56. 

88 . Ibid., VII. 78, p, 228. _ 

89. Ksotffya, Bk. XIV. tilts. I. tl. UL & IV, pp. 141-57 S text. pp, 410 26. 

90. Ibid., Bk. 11. Ch, I 47, p, 49 : test, p. 47. 

91* Ibid.. Bk. 11. Ch, VI, pp. 57-61, op, fit. 

92 . ibid., Bk, ft, Ch. V. 59, p. 57 ; text, p. 59, 

93. Ibid.. Bk. V. C,h. III. 247. p. 279 t text, p. 247* 

94 . /bid., Bk. I, Ch. Will. 38* p, 37, op. tit. 

95 . /bid.. Bk, I. Ch. XX, 40. p. 39 : test. p. 40, 

96. Ibid.. 11 k. X. Ch. III. 369, p 397 : text, p. 560. 

97. Read Mann. VII. 164-200. pp, 242 4«, 

98. Keuliha, Bk, VI, p. 287 Ef. 

99. Ibid.. Bk. I. Ch. XIX. 39. p. 88 ; text, p. 39. 

100. ibid., Bk- II. Ch, I. 46 . p. 45 i (ext, p. 46. Whether the experts in witdveraft were 
iInd given rent free lands is not clear, 

101. Kau/iiya. Bk. It, Ch, IV. 55. p, 54 ; text. p. 55. 


102 . 

103. 

104- 

103. 

106. 

107. 

108. 
1D9. 
110 . 
111 . 
112 . 
113 . 


Ariitotle, V, 4 10. pp, 225-20. 

A'aufiftd, Bk, VII. Ch. V. 277, p. 306; text, p. 277. 

Ibid',. Ilk. I. Ch. XIII. 23, pp. 22-24 ; Bk. It. Ch. XXXV. 142, pp. 158-60 ; text, 
p, 142 : rut the work of the spies, see ibid,, pp. 25 , 342, 374. 384, 423-25, etc* (trans.L 
Ibid., Bk. I. Ch. XI11. 24. p. 24 ; text. p. 24. 

Bk, HI. Oi, X, pp, 194 ff 1 we also ibid., pp, 99 IT. 

It. Ch, XV, jip.10-1 II ; see also ibid., do. 121- 
L Ch* II, p, 5* t ~ ! - 1 “ 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
ibid.. 
Ibid., 
ibid.. Bk 
ibid.. Bk. 


Rk 

Bk 

Bk 

Bk 

Bk 


__pp. 121-27. 

„ ... - Sec also ibid., pp. 6-9. 

II. Ch. XVI. 98, pp. 105 06; text, pp, 9M-99. 

VII. Ch. V. 277, p. 306: text. p. 277* 


VII, Ch. V. 277, p. 306; text. p. 277, 

L V. Ch. II* 243. 24*. pp. 271-73; text, pp. 242-46. 
u I, Chs. VI, k Vll, pp. 10-12 ; lew. PP- IMS. 

;* I. Ch, XIX, 38, p. 36 J text, p. 18, 
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1 14. 

in. 


m 

m. 

m, 

119 . 

m. 

12 L 

122 . 

125 , 


m. 

125 . 


m 

127 , 

120. 


129 , 

BO. 

iSAa 

ISL 


m. 

153 . 

154 . 
135, 


155. 


B7. 

IS®. 

139. 

HO. 


KautUya. Ek. 1. Ch. XIX. 39. p. 39; ie*i. p, 39, of*. rit, 

Asyungar, op. tfl- p 43. ftoJcssor Aiyangaf give* no reference ia hte stateiiimr* 
tKcqjuiag in one imiMmx where. I am afraid, he ha* erred 
Kmilye, BL I. Ch, XIX. 3S, 59. pp. 37 38, oh. rf|. 

/hdd., BL L Ch, X. 16. p. 13 ; iexi, p, 16, 

/hrd. r Efc, V. Ch. VI pp. 2ftJ~84 ; rcM, pp. 254-57. 

Cf. ibs<i, r Bk. I. Ch. IV, pp. 0-9. up, tit. 
ftWLj Bk. III. Ch, I. Oft, p. 167. 

Bk. III. Ch. I. 150, pp. 170’71 f test, p. 150. 

Bk. JV. Ch. X 228, pp. 253-56; lest. p. 228. On the definitions of the 
amercements. read ibid., p. 217 (tram,). 

2J*-* *t T C! - X J“' m P 2<iS : lCXl ‘ ?■ **■ the it* tuition 

" hr dwre in honour of g«d Varum is given in the next *««,« "Bv thfs 
“ 'lic king uilt lie free from the mu of unjust imposition ; for king Viruna is [hr 
ruin of slnnm among men” (/hid., p. an* : tew. p . 2SJ) 
ibid., pp. 228* 2$3 If, 28a. 291, 504-06. 850. 

Kwi| Bk ‘ r l,l V Ch V X ' 3 “‘ P 330 : leXI ‘ p - A, ‘ cample of looking at the 
haui jK,M kingship from Ihc metaphysical pnini of view is Dr. Vishwanath Prasad 

\arma s interpretation of .he theory nf kingship in Kautilya in terms nf .he “Philo- 
snphy am] Sociology of Karma” (Varan, op. tit., pp. 185-98). Whatever mav be 
the mine of this work tom the metaphysical point of view, it hardly helps us to 
gv.t 3 Cfinctt adrci of ihe Kinuiifyan theory of kingship, 

ri'wedetaih ahcvui the Buddhist toiitiibu.ion to die theory of kingship ire based 
tofesvjr Bern Pn«d s very learned and comprehensive stuilv of the subject as 
given in his Theory of Government in Ancient India, pp, 202-20. 

Rir the earlier elate of this collection, read Rhys Davids, Dialogue of the Buddha 

iT/2? Vo ‘"" pp - m! Rf - oidlS 

tiiuL. yj’ k ', p ,llc htcr «a d C. K. Nariman. 

,”Z Baddfmm from H'infemid, Sylvoni tsvi. fln ,j Haber, p 9 

Bombay. I920K See also Beni Pmwd. ibid,, p. 204, and no[c m ’ P ’ * 

**'*“■** P- 22- in B«ii Prasad, ibid,, P , 21D. and 
"e Mahcndra ^ ****** U flb ' io ' wl > 30 erfor Mahlnda 

Bini Prasad, ibid., pp. 214-15, 217, 

W. \\\ RockhiJt.T’Ar lifeof Buddha . , , derived from Tibetan works, etc., pp, t-7 
Beni Prasad, jfod,, pp. 207-208. , Pl 

. Beni Prasad, ibid., pp. 202, 205, 208, 

Drgfr* Stay*, rn See, 27 (Rhys Davids and J. E. Caraottier Pali Tem t^ 
1890-1911) : see also Beni Prasad, ibid., pp, 205 06, and£te m"cS’ 

.1 History nf Hindu Political Theories, p. |tg (Oxford, 1925) ' 

Rockhill, op. «f„ pp. 14; Beni Prasad, ibid., pp. 207 08 
Bciif Pnsyid p lin'd. p p, *08. 

hauiilya, Ek, I, Ch. II. ft, p. 5 : text, p. ^ a p t ai+ 

’STT C. n », [. pp, , S ; Ciii.o. u, p a . (H b » 

“ at ’ N ' 5 - ^ lai >' »“ »•» Vni i“»? 

Afvaghosa. Buddha Caritn. The iSriputra Prakarerur « t ,A et,i r 

5?ii* -" 2 *- «•«<«■“* asxrjs zzzf! 

Sum. ibid.. Story If. pp. 8-14. o p. eit., Beni Prasad, ibid 

iom, ibid.. Story m P- X, op. eit., Beni Pr^d. ibid., p. 2l 6l 
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141 h 5ura. op, oil-, Story X ( pp, 93-104 - Beni hajjil, lEml. p. 126. 

142. Sura. iMrf-. Story XL pp, 71-92 ; Beni Frasari ibi4+ w p 120, 

143. Beni Pras-ict. t&ui. pp. 209* 21 L 

144. Beni Prasad, fWiL, p, 2IS. 

146, Cf. Beni Prasad ibid,, pp. 262. 220. On Jainism read Shah. Chi mania I, J., /uinum 
irt North India (London, 1332) : Saleiore, B.A,, Mediaeval Jainism with special 
reference to the Vyayanagpra Umpire (Bombay, 1938) ; Deal. P, it-, /cmijrri in 
Son ill Indio and Some Jaina Epigraphs (Sholapur, 1957). 

146. Jarnbi, Hermann. Jtiina Sfitrm, Fart IL Inlr.. p. ad. (S,B,E. XLV, 1695. Fart 1 
of the same was edited by the same eminent scholar [n IB85 as S.B.E. Vol, XXH). 
On the date of the Council at Valabhi. see also Duff. Mis* Mabel, C., The Chronology 
of India, p. 53- 

147- Beni Prasad, ibid., p- 229, 

148+ On the date of the ruler, read Rke, Lewis, Mysore ond Coorg from the Inscrip¬ 
tions* p. 67 {London, 1909)- On jLnascna, read Bh+mdarkar. iCariy History of the 
Mk n. p- 200 (in the Bombay Cwtircr}. Fleet. J, F.. Dynasties of the Kmawe 
lHrtricis r p- 4,07 {Bombay Gazetteer, 1696), See also Beni Prasad, (Wd+* p. SSL 
note (l)whcre Dr. Prasad gives the other works of Jinasena. 

149. Fleet, ibid.. pp, 407-0®, 

150. CL the other Jaina wnrts tint have refereed to some aspect or other of Political 
Science, Mention may be made of HftmnthJdpurffns, ascribed la a Jinasena, who h 
dilicrml to the one mentioned above and the Fadma Fur ana arid Pfadyttmna 
Canfd by MamenMetoya. The Harivamiapur&m asrriljcs the fotmdation of all 
social and political institutions of gphha, Dr. Beni Prasad commenting on them 
Tightly maintains that, "It Ii interesting that the Jainas have their Fnranas which 
betray deep Brahmank influence" (Beni Prasad, ibid,, p. 226)- Tire fcadyumna 
Canto Iras been edited by Manaharlil Sastri and Ram Prasad Sastri in the Manik 
Chand Digambao Jaina Graiidiamala, No. 8. Bombay Vikrarna Saravat 1971- 

151. Jacobi, Hermann. The Jaina Sutras, Pari IE, TX, 17-49. pp. 5740 (5,B.K. XlIV), 

151a. a. Manmmriti, I. 69, p, 24: VII. 87 95. H4, pp. 230 31, 238; X. 77-79. US, 

pp. 419. 429, 

151 h, Jacobi, ibid,, XVHL 33 51. pp. *5 8$. 

15le. See above under Part Tliree, On the basis of the details gathered from the Jaina 
Sutras, we may reject Dr. Beni Prasad's statement that they touch on government 
‘ in a rather left handed way' 1 (Beni Prasad, op, eit., p, 223) as being incorrect. 

152. jinasena, Tdi pit fa no, Prasldvana, 55-58. Text published with a Hindi translation 
by La la Ram fain in the ^duflefn GranthamMla, No. 4, Cnnabhadra’s Uttara 
PurtiQS w r ,as also published in the same series, both appearing under the title of 

153. The Mamumriti defines Ana van a thus: "Bur (the tract) between those two 

mountains (the Himalayas and the Vindhyas) which (extendi) as Ear as the eastern 
and the western oceans, the wise call Arylvarla (the country oE the Aryans). 11 
Since in the preceding vme (no 2^ Maim has described die Madhyadcta or the 
central region as lying between the Himalaya* and the Vindhyas to the east of 
FrayJgn and to die west of Vinafanfi (die place where the SaosvaiJ disappeared. 
Menu, VtL 21-22. p, 33)- Professor GhjpshaT* cquaElou of AryaLsetra. as given by 
Jinascna, with the meddle region of Bharaiavar$a (.4 History, etc., p. 457) does 
not seem to he correct. But Professor C.hoshal's treat merit of the Jaina thcorf 
of the cycles h very exhaustive. 

154. Adipurana, III. 214 16- Professor Ghoshal would make the last group of patriarch* 
five (GhoshaL ibid., p. 467) * but this would make them in all fifteen, when 
he himself suites in para one of the same p+igtr. that there were only fourteen 
patriarchs beginning with Praibmti! Evidently he has included Bhanta whom 
he would style a Ruladhara on the same page. 
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156, 


156a 

157, 

158, 

159, 

160, 
J6L 

m . 

163, 

164 


165. 

m. 

107. 


use. 

TO. 

!?0, 


in 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

181. 

182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 
166, 


HI XV, J50-W, 240H5. £55-57; Beni ro*d. ibid.. pp. £22-2-4 

S f ST Ihe last hut U,:e, aad Ryabtm'r J Bhwau' 

the Jjsi successor in the Jm of patriarch, (Ghtalwl. ibid,, p. |S7). 

fbTT'>^ m T\ XVI XXVXXVI ‘ X LiIL R M d 3 l„ Be pi Prasad, 

dm!, pp ^ si, “ * M * •I"'-* 

- Attipurina, XYT, ^1-^6; Beni Fraud. rfr/J., p £23 
Mmu. VU. Hi, (13. p. Ml 
lbid ‘ v «- 13 I 4. pp. 218-21 r ete. t o/>. tit. 

Ibid.. 120-50. p, 276, op. tit. 

Ibid.. V[J. S3. p , £21. 

Ibid.. VU. 150, p 2H ! ; Knufilya, JJk. VU, Cb. VDL 286, p. 3(7; ,t*l p 28H 
rile reader may also refer to aty I.n.l}, Wait, Pp . gua ’ P ‘ 

. Beni Prasad, ibid,, p A SjftL 
Adipurana, XVI 271-75, 

. Professor Gfitehal hi* much to *,y about j| nasen «^ work tibid mi «7 ui 

' | tamW ' agfCe Wilh thc temeiJ hiitorian *hcn he wri.« 

i devnI.r r,r„? 11,11 lal Jmsjena’s idealism, in which he lias, like 

Lfd . l J .t, topsv-iurv) some idea* of the Hindu mytholwv there is 

T^dTp! V" *"*» ° f ^ W s 

Hke. Mysore and Coorg, pp. 70-71 

wT r ” r ™' *• Kl 

Beni Piasad. op. at., p. 2$Q r n. (|). 

BcnL Prasad, ibid., p. 242. 

Jiin * r+£ *- p.» Th. 

»~= 

*nmaiJcva. Ailit^A^atnrrra. pp, 26-56 * 

Bk - j V|U - «< II- 326. p. S55; (CTf , p . 326 . 

P- 17 • *« »■» Aipnsar. pp, p. 100. 

Somailcva, ibid., p. |Q5. 1 

Scniudcva, ibid. r p. 6®. 

CL also CdlDshal, d History, p_ 4£C K 

Brm Prasad, ibui.. pp. £$ 3 , 3 ^ 

fenndeva, TOwilita m. p p . . chmhaI . 

On ihe ministers. read Nltiitikyamriie D r> iir . J *T' 

IX, X. * XIV, pp. |2-J7, 26-^9 ‘ PP ' * W * ou K3U ^ Hk- L Chi. VIII, 

Somadcva. ibid,* pp t 136-37. 

Somadeva, ibid., pp, 207-15. 

Somadcva, ibid., pp. 324-44, 

Scuiadevm, ibid,, pp. 2}S%&, 

Scunudcva. ibid., pp. 221-71. 

titmlilye, Bk. I. Qi. XVII. pp. 52-55; tru „„ , 2 „ 

P,. ,, 251-11- .p. „,. p . 1B . 
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167- Somadeva's commentator Karibata admits this* Haribala's roinramiary with Hie 
lest wis published bf Mr. Semi in 1925. as mentioned above- See ibid., pp r t>-7 
(1925 ccL) : Aipngar. ibid., p. 87 and note (3L) : Burn hasiil, t bid rt p, 242, 

188- Cf, Beni Prasad, ibid-, pp. 241-42. Profoscr Ghusbal gives an elaborate account 
of Somadcva's theory. Read Choshal. A History f pp. 476-89* 

1B9. Read Hegel. GAWF,, The Philosophy of Might (1821) ; read also Beni Prasad 
<m, p. 345. 

ldH T Beni Prasad, ihid. f p. 227. 

191, Hemaaodra, T rijn/ j hijafokapu mf*£tiriiro t lit, I. AtfiSmwatfiirti,. pp, 93 99, 143-56 
(Trans, by Dr, Helen X, Johnson, llarcwii 0,5, 1951), (Text published in Iteva- 
iiigHTi, in 1906)., Slc also Gboshil, ibid., pp. 459-6G. 

192, Law. op. tit., pp. 2GQ6L 

195. Hciiiacalidra. Laghu Arhanmii t 11 . II. 06-63 (Ed, with a Gujarati commentary * 
Ahmcdahad, 1906) ;. sue also GIlOslul. * hid , . p. 492. 

194. A'fluf^p. ttk. NHL Ch. V. pp, 437-39: text, pp. 405- 10. 

J95. India ji, Hi ft, of Gujarat r pp. 192-93, 

196. Kauptya. Bk, I, Ch. VUE, p. 14 : text, p. 14. Hr, Kane, who has given a com¬ 
prehensive account of Hie m S niflen^ affirms, while citing ihe same passage, Hue 
"Li follows that monirtHs were regarded by Kauplya as of a higher grade than 
amatyos it I general'‘ (Kane, tip. cit., Ill. p. 105), Dr. Kano's exhaustive Elute in 
this emmeedon (ibid., pp, 104-11) should be read by all students. The justifica¬ 
tion for styling the manfrir supetkir in oEti;i] status iu Hie dmolyfcn uhidi is not 
very clear in the above conclusion arrived at by Of. Kanc„ is given below in this 
work on the sub-section on Public Service. 

W* Mann. VLL 55. p. 224, 

m , Jtirefrtyd, Bk. I. Ch. VIE. IS, p, 12; text, p, 13. 

199. Marju. m 54, 53. pp. 224 25 ; «c also ibid** 66-61, 141, pp. 225 T 238* 

200. AattJjtya, Rfc. f* Ch. EX. 15. p. 14; te*l, p. 15, op, cif* 

201. Ibid., Ilk. L Ch. XV. E9, p. 23 ; text, p, 29, op. ri t. 

202. Monti, VIL 57, p. 223, 

203. Ibid., VII. 59, p, 225. 

204. lbid. k Vlir HO-47, p 239. 

205- /frid.* Bk. 1. Ch XV, pp. 26-29; text, pp, 26-29. On live council of ministers, 
see Kane, r&id.. IIL pp 91, l07 r 103 ; Aiyaligar. tip. riL. pp. 44. *13 ; Ghnnhal. 
ibid, pp- 90. 125-24 r 

206. Kxufiiya, Bk. II, Ch. VtI T 04. p, 63 ; lest, p, 64. 

206a, Ibid., Bk r I. Ch XV. 29. p. 29: text, p. 29. 

206b, Ibid., p- 2« ; text, p, 29. 

207. Ibid., Bk, V, Ch. HI. 247, p, 276; text* p. 247. 

203. Law, I.HQ. 1929. p. 283 ; Aiyangar, ibid., p. 45. and ibid,, note (B2); 6hjma 
Sastiy, Kauplya, p- 276 

209, Finbsor Aiyangar wrote in this connection, tints; "It is funlier indicated, 
perhaps, by the significant rule lllat the Ling should give only gold and net 
villages/ 41 And be refers in the following sialenirnt in Art ufi7yn—^jjun yath -ewrl 
dtidydt rm gramath {Aiyangar. op. ciL* p. 45, and note 33. where the reference 
is given to Anufi/yfl. V r 3) r 

But this is misleading- There h no reference here Id Ibe ministers at all: the 
whole passage (mm which Troleysor Atyangar has taken the above citation relating 
to the payment in gold, refer* to the monetary expediency of the sovereign wbvn 
in financial difficulties, with particular reference to the colonization of waste lands. 
Raujilya plainly slates the following: "When warning in money (olpa koto#), the 
king may give forest produce, cat Lie. or fields, along with a small amount of 
money* If hr is desirous of colonizing Waste land, he shall make payment in money 
alone ; and if he U desirous of regulating the affairs of all villages equally, he 
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7 ^ ?r “* ( sub J“ tt > t 1 ^ kupya puiu k^tr^ dad^l 

J7-1J J"* 3 ** tbhpuhite hirun^m JL doityat \ ia 

^ rt ™ lfc (Kautih*. Ut. v, ch til 


210, 

ill* 

2(5. 

214. 

2J5. 

216. 

217. 

m. 

219. 


220 , 

221 , 

222. 


223. 


223a 

224. 

m 

226. 

227, 

m 

22?. 

250. 

231. 

232. 

233. 
234 


*_ r * ™ w^^uvNiJift irAA^ulArfci 

frafflrt^j (A’ditfrfca 

p, 378: text. p. 249), ‘ ' 

lOid., Bk, It. Ch, V. 58, p. 56 ; texl, p, 58, 

Hud,, Bk, III. Ch. t, 148. p, 187 J test. p, 147. 

Ibid; Bk. It, Ch. 1, -16, p, 45 ; lcxti p i6 
,Ufl«u, IX. 2M, p, J8S. 

‘imi iSi. «. ^?S^ W ' Cfc *“■' 1S - 2S, ‘** pp- »«• 

K«u(ilya, Bk, IV. Ch. EX. 224-25, pp , 250 S3 ; text m> SH.M n„ ,k ■ u 
njen * °f ■J |e judges, read ibid., p, 224 (truul.V. ' e ^ urilM " 

Ibid., Bk HI, Ch* XX. £00, pp, 234-25 ; text, p, 2GB, 

illTfdrtK, pi S ?P 214 " 55 ' Cf ' Mam, ' Srat «‘ *«■ Cl». 97- Ml; Bflhfcr 

• Hid., Bk, L Ch, VII, 64, p. 64 ; test. p , 64. 

S2 £££ t Sri'S ' ;r “ 

£^S5«“i=SS£ 

time)"* (Atguptya ibid pane' In ^th ' 6 lnl<:Kila ” rn(mlh are ('he divisions of 

2S52 I 5^ t B T n Ar*l 

explanation given &^* P ' 1 P ' h lh “ 13 mhc * «** « view of [he 

JihTfCCKan" Tp tiH^T ** ,lumbw "«*“ l ° ■* twenty- 

«*f -ghtcen *5^;. th "; S":”' *P«fa 

friendly, imermediate, of low rank, o, neutral, anil L it h r 'S “J** 1 ' 

Koiernmem department (iL^d^.nnbu «>:«, l t |. ,' "f d H S hlc '" 

Bk, I, Ch. Xfl 21. p. 21; lexTp 21 f ‘ ^ 161 “ " ,0,i ’ >11 ” t^rafi^i. 

- Ibid.. Bk. IL Ch, VII. 62. p. 61 ; text.' p. 63. 

Ch. X, 71, p. 7] ; text, p, 70. 

Ch, ]][, 24g, p. 2J7; [( , Kt , p 248. 

J?* VII. pp. 61-64; text, pp. 6265, 

Ch. IX. 69, p, 70 ; text, p, np. 

Ch vvvS^* PP ;, !m ' 77 : ,cst - PP- W-48. 

PP- 160-65 j text, up. 14J.47 

MaJZSS* * *»*"*-' - CarthUng). 

iron lionet! in note (229) above * U " ]C wplcr ofl ,,l = City Supet-jnendeui 

«■ ]■ «>■ «■ I*, pp- 1415, ,{>. a. 

' j!' i| p ’ 15 i *e*i» pp- 16-18. 

Kauiilyi uses the ‘eitfi ytMie tn^fiovernmcni ^ ^ fn ,nflre ,lwn tK0 enniexts 
jn*te m r govern men i servanix (B k. H. Ch. VUl. and ch. 


Ibid., Bk. It. 
Ibid., Bk, V, 
Ibid., Bk- II. 
Ibid., Bk. II. 
ihitf., Bk. V. 
Ibid„ Bk. It, 
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IX), but in another cuntes.L, lie uses the term bhriiaka, TLlus f in the previous 
chipier, he writes chat it a govern me m servant (tajrrtataa) gives information la 
the Slate about cflibcuknKMitp he shall get DEic-twcilth of the amount (tfvmtata- 
whbirh bhjilakth) (Bit. II. Ch. VIII, 67. p. CB ; lest,, p_ 67), Ii is not unlikely 
that* while the word yukitt stood for a government official in some higher capa¬ 
city j the term bhpiaka perhaps covered the Sower cadres of government servant 
We have seen above Under Part Four, Ch. V,H. (5) (b) that yukta the designa¬ 
tion of a certain higher type of ofliaaJs called chief officers* 

235, Kmijitye, Bk. V. Ch. IV. 261. p. £80; text, p £5L 

230, Menu, VIII. 262 63. pp. 300 Ul. 

237. On the rfefinii ion of an nratnj or prajap&iya Anita, read Kautilya, p. 11? if. and 
p. 117 notes {I}-(3) + 

338. Ibid,, Bk. in, Ch, VII. pp. 188 90 ; text, pp. IS6-67. 

m. Ibid., »k, [V, Ch, XIII, 231. pp. 261 62: Ecxi. p. 234. 

240, Read P&tic Index, 1. pp. 2-5 for full details. See also Kane, ojb, ciL, III. p. 54L 

241. Afamj, LX. 223 24, pp. BS04L 

242. Ibid., V1L 47, SO, p 223. 

243, Ibit L t IV. 74, P . 140. 

244 /tad,. IX- 227. p. 383. 

245. MnhSbh&mta, Udy&gfi[mrvtm, Ch. 37. ID; see also Xane r ibid.. Ill, pp, 538 42 
for a succinct account of gambling, 

246. k^titya, Bk. III. Ch. XX. m, pp. 222 23; test, pp. 137 08 

247. Ibid,, 14k. Vtll. Ch, 111. m r p- 356; text. p, 320- 

248. Menn, IV. 209, 210, pp, 164. IX- 259. p. 388. 

249. Ktwtitya, Bk. If. Ch. XXVU. pp. 136 39; text, pp. 123-25. 

250. Menu* IX. 259, p. 338. 

251. Read Eautityii. pp. 126, 138, 177. 207-08. 224, 264 59. 259. 262. 264 65. Hie chapter 
on Sexual Intercourse with Immature Cids (pp. 258-61) is a very rad reflection 
dp Llie depraved morals of the timet which the State evidently tried to rectify. 

252. Ibid.. Bfc- I. Oh. X4I, 20. p. )9; tati* p. 20- 

253. Ibid., Rk. II. Ch, I 47 ; text, p, 47, op. rif. 

254. Mown. IX. 259, p. 388. ap. tii. ; ibid,, 234. pp. 592 93. 

255. Bk. II. Ch. XXXV1L 144. p. 161. op. at. 

256. /6id.. Bk- X. Ch. 111. 369. p. 397 ; text* p, 369, op. ciL 

£57, /tad-. Rk. V. Ch. Ill, 247. p. £77 ; text* p, £47. 

258. Ibid.. Bk. II, Ch, IV. 55, p. 54 ; text. p. 55- 

259. /tad., Bk, IV. Ch, L 203. p. £31; te*t F p, 203. op. at. 

260. Ibid.. Bk. IV. 229. p, £57 ; text. p. 229- Read ita'd., p. 224 (trails,) for regulations 

for the prevention of abortion among tamale slaves, 

26L Ibid., Bk. II. Ch. XV. pp. 99 104 ; text, pp, 93 97, 

£62- /tad. F Bk, It. Ch, XII. 81 p, 88 ; text, p, 84. 

263. Ibid., Bk. II. Ch, XXVI. 123, p. 136 ; test. p, 123- 

264. Ibid., Bk. IV. Ch. 11- 206. p. £53 ; text, p, £06. 

£65. Ibid., Bk. II. Ch. XXIV, pp 127-31 ; tot, pp, 115-18. 

£66. Ibid., pp. 114, 189, 257 (trail*.). 

207. Ibid., Bk. II. Chs, I Sc 11, pp. 45-50 j text. pp. 45-50. Here, too, the weird vhti 
[dandm'Litikatiibadhttjb) ii rendered by Dr, Shama Sosiry as "'free labour' r which 
I interpret as ' forced labour 4 '. 

268, Ibid., Bk. II. Ch- I. 47, p. 46 ; text, p. 47. 

269, Ibid., Bk. II. Ch. XXXVI, 146, p. 164; lext, p. 146. 

270, /tad. F Bk VII, Ch, XIV, 307. p. 334 ; text, p. 307. 

273. Ibid., Bk. It Ch. I. 47, p. 46; p. 47. 

271a. Ibid,. Bk. Ill, Ch. X. 173, p. 190; text, p. 175. 

£7Ih. Ibid,, Bk, HI. p 197; text, p- 173. 
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272. Mmtffya, Bk. III. Ch. XIV. UH f p, ; tot. p. IM. 

27^ Ibid.* Bt. III. Ch, X, 171. p„ 195; test, p. I7I r 
27^. Ibid., BL. 1IL JS4a. p, 210; lexi* p. j 

zn*. Hit detailed irulei regarding bUsurers me given in ibid., Bk. HI. eh. xiV iflj.fl? 

PP- 209 -li ; text, pp. IS 4 - 67 . 

274b. Ibid., pp. 210-11 ; text, pp. Ja5-£U&, 

s74c. Ibid.. Bk. in, Ch. X. I7S, p. 197; icxt, n. 17), 

275. Menu, IX. 271. p. )01. 

270. Ibid., IX. 282, p. $92. 

277. Ibid., IX. 264-66, p, 569. 

276. Xntftfyc, Bk. U. Ch. I, «, p . 46; ten. pp . 43.49. 

SJ?0, Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. IV. 55, p. 51; test, pp. 54 55. 

2fl0, Ibid., uk, nt. Ch. X. 171, p. 104; text, u, 171, 

261, Ibid., Bk. Vtl, Ch. XIV. S07, p, 5J4 ; text, p. 307. 

^2. Ibid Bk. 11. ch. XXXVI 144, p. 161 ; test, p. J44. 

, 1, ' j y'‘ IV ' Cil * 2fiS ’ *** 1 ' P' 23 *- 'TCie Superintendent ol Pasture* 

{witMhyakyi) inenUoned here b not 10 be confounded with the Superintendent of 
AgriculLUTr (jiiaoTM cited cwlicr 

"*• “• «• ■" to —■ “"•»*■—>—.—»—* 
2B5. Kmttilya, Bk. IV. Ch. III. 207, p. 234 : ttsl m 

2' S S^vv L : * k X1V - pp- 441 lf - * ■* d t cd. 

^t>(. Ibid., Bk. It. Ch, XXIX. 129, p. 143 ; icssl 129 

2S8. Ibid., Bk. IV. Ch. HI. 2(», p. 255 ; text, pp. 207-08 
280. lb,d., Bk. II. Ch. XXVIU. 126 , p, HO T cu n 12 * 

290. Ibid,, Bk. Vm. Cli, IV. JJI, p. )57 ; text, p 351 " 

201. Laiidyja Vpa^ad, I. 10. 14 ; Kane, op, n/. III. pp. J03 M. 

anTtST' % *■ P- l5 ‘ ^ ^ht is ascribed to the oppression 

? Z* "5 Rchma P 3,k "f n. 78. p, IS}. 

293s Sinihtu, It, I0 R atm I by Kane, ibid., UT p g$4 

?£ S' J v * Ch - m m - PP' 235 pp- awm 

Ifie laic Dr. Shama Sutry translated tbe WO rd dd^iksi pmimdhi m this cooteU 
a ‘ Su P e ^"' rt ‘ dcnt of V,Ua g * (Annfiivo, p . 254), ]hu is inadmissible In the tkm 
place, the first pan ol (he Lent, fl%triU evidently refers to a dfeen in a am 
the danger ol *« was greater than in a village or in coun.n side. £TZ££ 

as znszfis a ks r 7 - r 

rrrx^To.t^ in ^ ^ ks 

m A-enffljw, Bk. IV. Ch, m. pp. 254-57 s (ext, pp. 207-10 

given in detail. * Br&limmta are 

A 1 17_in » 

275. 


2 ». . 4 er. #«h. r XIII. 4 . 2 , 17 , pp. 559 60 - sec also Pedic f„d« I „ 

in' w‘> ' )' 4 ; 4 - "• p 109: "* al *> i edit index, I, p. 2 i* P ‘ 

501. Itatn^am Smmhtid, U. :. 8 : m s ■ iv 4 «. - „ * 

502. 4th*n* rede. III. 19, 1 : ]X 7 3 XV 2 5 i «■ «• &. 

SOS. Btg l eefa, VIII. is. J 6-18 ; I 1 LS- 16 -™ !, J r J* ?*° C lndfx - tf P- “I. 
504. Ito, VIII. 41, p, 260. Or. BGhlcr t£ Sfr51 ' 

1 think it is more appropriate to mterorer tfs Worti l ana pa<M» as districts. But 
to this verse in Mann (j aTatwa j ofJ ^ ,,, WUlltT y P arL »- Dr- Jayaswal refers 

- *» x —h '2ZJ275: 
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cil hi. 2 *. 27. PP . ioft. 


505. RdmSyana, Ay&dhyakanila, Ch, II. 19, 19. Ch. IV. I ; 

1J0. m. 

356. A.'du/i^’d^ Rk. I_ Ch. XIII. 22, p. 22 ; text,.p. 22, op* eit, Dr. Sharna Sisin's inter- 
preEation pi Mahdmalya or, IS he corrects it. MerJiomol ra F inEo prime minister II in* 
^cjmbjblc, since I here ccn.il il not have: been ewo or more prime minLiicrs. and since 
in a previous con text (Bk. I. Ch_ X, I6 r p, J5) he himself has Iramkted manlri as 
prime minister, 

SO?; Ibid., Bk, II. Ch. XXXV. 141. p. m ; text, P , HI. 

303. Ibid., Bk. VI. Ch. L 253. p, m ; lest, p. 258. 

309. Ibid.. Bk. VIII. Ch. IV, $34. p, 3ti0 ; lexr, p, 534. 

510. Ibid., Bk. IX. Ch. I. 340 F p H 3^ ; text, p. 310. 

31L JayaswaI H op. rif. F p. 3. 

312. Ibid*, p. 43 + 

3!3. &: 314. Ibid p- 251. 

315. /&id., p, 320. 

5l6 r Jayajwal. pp r ind. XX, p. 71 - Hirananda Sastri. I'hid-, XM, p. 27 ;■ jayaswal. 
Polity, p. 235* arid note {20). 

317. Jayaswal, Polity, pp. 232-42. 

318. RUmAyaqa, Ayodhyakanda P Ch. II r 19, p. ItMi when It is stated following: iaiya 

dhfirmart ha vidmo bhmmm-ajndya ^ Fl uid If jammukyar-ea paurajdwt 

pad&ih saha. In the same chapter in verse 26, we have ihc following: te lamiir- 
cuhu-mahotmdndm pmmjMmpadatfy Sdiid bahavti nripa holy ana £upm/i pnirasya 
Hinti fe, Puri her on in \trse 49, we have Mladi^ate janah sorvo riayfmf puravare tmhfi 
afihyantarmfa brthym Ca paumjamipado jnnnh r cEe. 

519, Jayaswal, Polity, p. 231, 

320. See note (513) above. 

521. Dr. (Miss) P. C, Dharma has attempted io connect whaE she calls the various cor¬ 
porations in the paura and jarmpmda bodies huE this is, I am afraid, all con/cttiue 
(Read Pharma, 7/re Rflmdyffita Polity, p. 37, Madras, 1941). 

322. Jiyaswa), Polity, p. 23J. 

323. Ibid., p. 233. 

324. For die earlier translation <if this page by Dr. Jayaswal, read Ep* Ind. XX, pp, 73^79, 
On the former page is the translation, and on p, 79, U. 8-7 is ihe sememe in 
question from the inserspEicm r For his Liter reading Oil the same senLcncc r read the 
Journal of ike ftihar ond Qrivsa Research Society, HI. pp. 425-507- This may 
compared wish what he said In Ep* /jrd. XX r p. 7J + 

325. Hear! H.irii;,, B- M.. I. H O. XIV. pp. VAK ; Kane. op. rif.. 111. p, r M 

320. JtyaswaJ, ibid., p. 231. 

327. Ibid., pp, 231, 2al, and n, (£4) where tin; citation from the DioySoad&na (pp. 407-08) 
is given, 

328. JavasWiiE, ibid,, p. 237, 

329 & 330. Ibid., pp. 240 41 St. 

331. Xane. ibid*. 1H, p. 544, 

532. Xeiihp Mil, of Sk(. Lit,, p, 449. 

333. Jayaswal, ibid., p. 259. and note (49) citing Yash|ha XV| F 20, and Erihaipati from 
ilramit rodaya. ^ 

334- Jayaswal. ibid., pp. 245-53. 

335- Ibid., p. 248r 

35fi. Ibid-, p. 249, 

337, A’flijfitys, Bk. I. Ch. XIII, pp. 22-24 1 lexl, pp. 22 24, 

358. See note (306) above* 

339. St a huh h drat a bmtiparvan. LXXXIII, 45-46. Tatmai mantrap prayokttrvyo dan dam 
—dd/rj5Ffnf/ifl nripa patirajanapadd yasmin—idludsam d harms to gat ah. Cited by 
Jayaswal, ibid., p r 250 r ttocc (10). 
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m. 

MI. 

M2. 

543. 


ML 

S45. 

346, 

147, 

548. 

M9. 

349a 

350. 

SSL 

35£- 

353- 

354. 

355. 


356. 

357. 


353. 


m. 

3fi0. 
50 L 

362 


364 


305. 

566. 

567. 
368. 
565. 


Jayaswa), ibid, t p. £50. 

Mtmu, VII. 54. 53. pp. 324-23, of. f /| r 

JfrwfjVjp* Bk. L Ch. IX. IS, p. 14 ; text. p. IS* gp r eft. 

Ji)H5w*I d p. 250. Tlie titaLion from Satitifwrtan (LXXXV, LM2) given by 

Mm on ihe same page, npje (21 >. ebes not help to Improve rnaitm. 

Read the pertinent remarks of Ur. Kane (op. tit.. Ill, pp. ]M-07> on the kiiies 
{onmliifig with his ministers. 

Jaywwal. ibid., p L 252, 

Kauiilya, Bk, V. Ch, U. 242. p. 271 ; ieo, p. 343, 

Tlie word MiigTatHiw also means accepting, retching, but not in die sense of 
begging. See A pie, s*r, £ng, Ditty,, p, 94s. 

KatHilyn. Bk. IJ. Ch. XXXV, pp. isg-GO; test, pp. 141-45. 

Ibid., Bk, If. Ch, 1. 47, p t j(3 ; le3(ti p_ 47, 

. Ibid. 

ibid., Bk, It. Ch. I, p, 45; text, p. 45. 

Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. I. 48, p. 47 ; lest, p. 48. 

Ibid., Bk, V. Ch, II, 244. p. 27S : lest, p. 244. 

Ibid., p. 275, n. ((). 

Ibid., Mk, V. Ch, II. 244. p. 273 ; text, p. 244, 

Jayaswal, ,b,d.. p, 235. op- eit. The references given on the same page ^ to his 

cthtnig of .he sol, in Hie Zp, Ind. \x, p, 71 ; Hiiananda Sasirh ibid.. XXI. 
p. i. ; nnd ihc latter * Memoir on the Srah (A.S.I.). 

Cunningham, Coinr.. p, 77, op. fit. 

° n *“*!“ °! ,hc lllwry b> l>Iofwsof Attekar. read his State am t Govt., 
pp, 101 !)H. where he lias adduced different arguments to disprove Dr. JayaswaJ s 
theory. See also Kane. op. tit.. Ilf. pp. 93-%. Proctor U. N, Choshal ha* enr 
rectly taken janapoda to mean rural areas (A Itntory, p, (25). Dr. (Mi*) ahmm 
ikewjse correctly understood tlie icrni pours as denoting repremrua lives of the 
capital, and jtmQfxtda. ta tho^c of the country eKcltidmg the capiul (Dl.arma 

Op. CTf.j p* Sojx * 

Kane, op, at.. HI, p. 95, Another untenable interpretation of the term ftnini- 
pnopodo was by the late P™fe«or DiMhitar. who said meant .he organited 

body of cltaens. who attended to the local admi.ration u f ,h f eitv 

fWu AAm. I,nutation r, pp, 150-57). tt was refuted by Dr. X \ I , w 1 it o 
n P- 407, and panimtadv in V 184 ' 

ilSTuTt™' ’ ‘ * *■“ '■ “=*»•»- 

Athonv Veda. VII. 12, t. op. rjf. See also Kane, fiid III p <r> 

iVda. VI 28, 6; Vflf, 4. 9: X. M 6, See fVdir mdex. II.' p, 426 note (*> 
for furl her reference in the Samhites and the BrUhmanm. 

VJ 1 ' f'f V f a ; *■ f>da, V, 31. 6* XII, 4$ (where dym replaces 

sabhS). [edit Index, 11. p. 426, anil notes (J) and (0). s« also Kane iw itr 
pp _92 US. wiiere the aufiJifi Is described as a gambling halt of [he Rig Vcdic times 

si ar-iss 

Macdoncll—Keith. Fedit inder, II, pp, 42S-27. 

Vedie Index, If, p, I IS. 
fVtia, X. 7t. 10, 

Vedif Index. II, pp. 427-23 lb T limher reference* 

—»■ <“'■ »■ a aSL.. 
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*J» occurring in the same work (Taitt. Rmh. III, 4. 16. I), This meaning Is, of 
course, according to the great mediaeval scholiast, Siyana (Vedic Index, 11; p, 42&), 
Bin iE *«*P* u* to observe that the Sabhd in course of time had ceased to be a mere 
gambling hall, 

370. Mailr^yanj &amhita f TV. 7. 4 j Pedte Index. II, p. 42G- 

371. Bloomfield, M, ( /J.O.L 19, p. IS : Ftoftr Jndet, it, p, 42). 

372. Ffldie Jtefc*. II. p. 427, and note (11). 

373. Zimmer, Bdurich, Altindisehn Ufren, p. 174 (Berlin, 1879}. Sec aUo Ferflt Jnrfe*. 
II. p- 427- 

374. Sui, HreA,, 111. 3. 4. 14, p. 79, CL Cffntfogyq Upamyid. V. S. G ; see also he die 
Index, n p p, 427, note (12). 

375. Folic Index, II, p. 427. note (12). 

376. HfUcbrandt* Alfred. Vtdkche Myttmla^ pp, 2, 123-25; Vedk Index, II. p. 427. 
note (15). 

S77. On agnddld, read f cdic Index, 1, pp. 9-10, 

376. Japiwal* Polity, pp, 17 20. 

378a. See aim Vedk Index, H. p. 426, and note (5). 

370. G hnahal. Beginning*, p. 156. 

380. CJralnl, ibid,, pp. 151 - 52 . 

381, Kane. op. at., HI. pp. 92 93. 

382 + Bandyopadhyaya, Nam van Chandra, Development of Hindu Polity, Part I, 
pp> 110 If. Sec also GhOshnJ* flrgirtm'ngj, p, 134. 

363. For a detailed refutation of Dr. BaticEynparlhyaya's theory, relating to the zahha* 
read Ghosh a I, Beginnings, pp. 154-36. 

384. Altrfcar, ap. at., pp, 97 98. 

385. Vedie IrreJeaf. II. p, 427. 

386. Aiharva l>da, VIII, 10. 5-6 ; Ghnshah Beginrtiugr, p. Nfi, and mate (12). 

387. Ttixlt. Samhiia, XX. 7, p. 135 (Trans, by A. ft Keith, Harvard Or. Series). 
Cited by Ghoslml. Begrrujingj, p. 152, note (23). Tile inherent bias of Western 
scholars, w hile deal ing with Indian quest ionv-barritiy a few ifUattlora examples— 
is seen in Prohor Zimmer's wild conjectures like the following: the public hall 
(Htbbi) was the rende/voLis of gambled, SabhSsihomi was the game of the village. 
"No vice was so universal as deed! and gambling. Perjury was nut uncommon, 

,-mtl there was no lack of robbers and thieves 1 ' (Zimmer, op. nt., pp. 117-80). 
Professor Von J tiering, another biassed anti uncharitable critic of the Indians, and 
particularly of the Hindus not only cites liic above statement of Professor Zimmer 
but adds the following: "As io the alleged honesty and strict morality of the 
people, we may gather their state from the fact that gambling and cheating were 
regarded as equivalent 1 ’ fjftnring, The Evolution of the Aryan , p. 63. n. I). I 
do not wish io make any comment on ihese and other statements of Professor 
Jhrring. I may Test content with the fact that, so far as his work relating io 
India is concerned, it long ago fell into that detestable limbo from which It has 
never recovered T Tlic only reason which has prompted me to give him a chain c 
of emerging Trom it is just in show how, beneath his scholarship, lay a deep layer 
of pride and hatred which he shared with Professor Zimmer. 
m. Rig Veda, I. 95. 8: IK, 92 G; X. 97. 6; H56, 4: 191. 3; Athanw Veda, V. 19. 
15; VI. 88. 3 % VH, 12. I ; XII. L 56; see also Fedic Index, II. p. 430, and 
notei (I) & (Q. 

389. Alhtinm Veda , XV. 9. 2 i see also Kane, np, of,. III. p. 92, 

390. HjJIcbmndt, Vedische Mythologie, pp. 2, 124, n. (6) ; see also Fedie Index. If, 

p. 430. 

391. Ludwig, Rig Veda, PP . 3; 253 If. (irans.); see also Vedie Index. 1L p. 430 

392. Big Veda. X. IL B; jaimjnya Upaviptd Brahmana. [I, 11 fit. 14 ; see also Vedk 
Index, II. p. 43J. 
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593, Mg Veda* X. IDT 3 , sec flJ» Kane, ibid-, HI* p. 92, 

594. Mg I nto* II. 24 13. 

391 dtAan* *Vda F V; 10. IS j m also Kane, ibid, 

306. Macdondl. Ski . UL t p, 158. 

397. Zimmer, op. eiL t p. 17S. 

398. Chtrahal, Begfnmngs, p. US, ami note (10) where lie cites the statement of Pro¬ 
fessor Zimmer, thus: "In Wahl monarch ion fand Zwtifehephne durch die verdnigten 
Vis in der Samiii die Erfcihning dw ftcrrX&cm&tU'* 

399. Zi miner. op, riu p> 174, died by GboataJ* ibid. t p. 143. and note (l), when ihc 
Element from Lhc learned German Professor's work, is given as follows: '“Die 
Vervain mHiiig do Scammo heissi 5amill, an ihr niimm der Konig AntbeLT (lhc 
last word should he Anted). 

400. Ghoshal, Beginnings* pp a US-44. 

401. Zimmer, ifrid.* pp. 107 ff a 

402. Weber, Indiuhe Sludien, pp. 17, 188 : Bloomfield. Hymns of the AthOnm Ved* T. 
p a S3*. Sec also Vedie Index, II. p. 211, male (1). 

403. Fedic Index, It. p. 21L 

404. Macdonrd. 5Ju. Lit.* p. 153. 

405. Vfdic Index, II. p. 4SL 

4W>. Jsynswal P Polity, p. 12. 

407. Vedfc Index, II. p. 431 tiling Zimmer, and citing she following reference* At harm 
Veda, VL 88. 3 - Roth, St, Petersburg Piety., q,v + 

408 r Jayaswal, ibid., p. 12, op. tit, 

409. jayaswal, ibid,. p a 13 citing a 4ffmraa Vtdn, VL 84 ; Mg Veda, X, 191-3. 

410 & 411- Jayaswal, ibid., pp. 14. 16. 

412, Read Ghoshah rfrid.. pp. 144 47 For a different refutation of l>r. JayaiWlFs theory, 

413, Altekai, op. cit,. pp. 76, and ibid.* note. 95-97- 

i 1*, AlicLir, ibid., p. 98. 

4IS. Altekar. ibid** tiling Atharoa Veda, VI. 83, S. 

410. Altekar. ibid., pp. 98-99. 

417. i'edic Index* II. p. 431, and note (9>. op. dt, 

118. CWial, ibid.. p. 140. 

419. Gboalial. ibid., p. 148. note (15) citing .itham i Veda, V r 19- 15; VI. 88. 5. 

4110. Vedte Index. II- p. 430. 

42L Kane. op. tit,. III- p. 52 r op riL 

422. Altekar. op. cit., p. 98. op. dt. 

423. Vedic Index r 1L p. 431. 

424. Altekar, ibid.* p, 98, Op. dt. 

425. Sat. Prah.. VII. 1, I- 4- p„ 299 (S, H. F-. XU). Professor Ghoshal (Beptmintf. 
p. 149) cites only a sentence in this parage, thus: "To whomsoever the Ksatriya 
with the approval of the mi grants a set dement, lliat I* proper ly given' 1 ; and 
i n Forms us dial il is PrufeSsOr Ending' s translation. The reader will Find thai 
there Is some difference in the version of Professor Eggding, ai cited by me, and 
that given by Professor Ghoshal. 

426. Ghodi&l, ibid., p. 349, note (13»). 

427. Hopkins. India, Old nod Mew. pp. 221 ff : rtilte Index, it. p. 214. 

428. Kane, op , dt., I1L pp- 495-96- See aMo ibid., II. pp. 8h5 *9 for a full discussion 
or the theory of the ownership of land. 

429. Radrn Powell, Village Community in India, p. 145 j Indian Village Community, 
p. 207 II ; f r erfjV Inderr, II. p. 214. 

430. Vedir Index, It. p, 215, 

431 Sat. ftrnh. 1- 3. 4. 15, p. 94 (8.B.E. XII). 

432 Ibid,, II S 2.^7 (5.B.E. Xlf). 

453- Ibid., IH. 5. 2, 8 (S.B.E. XXV|) + 
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434- Sal. Bmh K¥ 11. 5. 2. 7> p. 303. 

435* XU. 7. 3. 12, p- 227 (S.B-E, XLIV}. 

436 /5/dT.. Xlll- 2, 15, p, 303 (S.B.E. XUV). 

437, 15id r| III- 9* S- 7* 22S. 

458. ibi\d., HE 3, 4, L4 B p, 35. 

435- Ghualial, Beginnings, p + M9. 

440, Kane, o/>, *A. f HI. p. 52- Dr. Kane* remade on the frantic CflPrti 1 made by 
sdiolara like Ur. jayuwil and ethers its prove that India had elcciive hod Eh, In 
order to "counteract the sin Liter propaganda of many English writers that E^t 
h E„t ind Weal Is Wort”, may be read in this connection, Kane* ibid.* Ui r p- 53, In 
the light of the detailed discussion we have made of the terms and 

we may dismiss the following explanation of the same by Fnafessof Smha as being 
too general and arbitrary. Of the* two, the Sablii seems Jo lie a council of the 
influential men and the ciders, while the Samiii was an assembly of the people 
tneetiaig on special occasion*" (Sinlia* op. cif,. p, 22). 1 cannot make out on what 

grounds the ddlnitioo of these terms rests. 

Mi. tfjNUW***, V. I. I ; see I'tdk Index. 1. p. «9- Tl« HOI* of the 

proud youth $vaukctu illustrates the nature ot a parised (Br. Up. VI. 2- IB; Cl, 
Can. Upon., V. S. 1 ff.}. Professor Choslul gives thi-S Story* Begitmi ngs. p. 4*. 

M2. Cobhito Grihja SOima, HI. 2. 40; t'edii Index, L p, 497, 

MS, Vedic rude*. I. p. 497, anti note (5) where thc« is a reference to Pmleswf 

Hillcbr^ndt's work* 

444, Vedic Index* 1, p. 497. 

445. Choshal, Beginnings, p, *7. ^ ip „ * . 

44G MookerjWp kadha Efimud. Local Govtmmeni in Ancient India* p. 79 : Gboslul, 

ibid,, p. 47, Read Professor Cboshal i criticism of Dr, Mookcsyx'* description 
of the fierijad on the -same page* note (9). 

447. Kane, op. dt. r HE pp^ 100*01, 


448. Afonu. XlL 112, p. 310. 

449. Kauiika, Bk, I. Ch- XV. 29, pp* 28 29; letf. pp. 29-». 

450. Big Veda, I- 31. 6; 117. 25 ; I1L L l&; 27- 7 : IV. 3S, 4 : VI. 8. I B X. S5. 2C i 
92, 2 ; AthtLTva Veda. IV. 25, l l V. 20, 12 3 XVIIL 3, 70. 


451, 

452, 

453, 


454 , 

455, 

456. 

457. 
45fl, 

459. 

460. 

461. 

452, 

463, 

464, 

465, 
466 


Fr die Index* II. p. 296. 

Roib died in the Vedic Index. II. p, 296. notes [i) {4). 

Oldctiberg. H, P Sacred Books of ihe East. XLVL p. 26 0 Set oho Vedic Index. 
II. p. 29G, note (5) lor further references to Professor Oldenbesg % reversion to the 
meaning of M SacrE(!cc M * 

Whitney. W. D., Athawa Veda, I. 13, 1 (Hir. Or, Scries No. VII. Edited by 
C, R. Lanma.il. Harward, 1965). See also Vedie Index. 11. p. 296, note (2). 
Zimmer, All. Ind., p, 177. w also Pedic Index. 11. p. 297, 

Ludwig, lUg 1'eda (trails), pp. S, 259: Vtdic Index, It. p. 296, note (6), 

Ludwig, ifrtd., p. i, 201 ; Rd/e hide*, II. p. 297. , 

Geidncr, I’edisehe Studien, l, p. M7 ; Hig I'edu Cfewur, p. 161 ! der | 

.tforg^nWndijdrrti Gvetltehafi, 32. p. 757 : I'edit Index, 11. p. 296, 
lltmuiReM. M-, I A.OS.. 19, p- 12 tt: (Vdfc Index. II, p. 296, 

Rjg redo. t. 91. 26 S 167. S; IV. 27. 2; Alban* Veda, XX. 128, 1 : i ed,t Index. 

II. p. 296, n, (10). 

Urdir Index, 11. pp. 296, n. («>). »7. "<»" (”)* « fcr ,D Altm ™ 

Veda, VII. 38. 4 ! Maitrajaiji Samhita, 10. 7. 4, 

Vtdie Index, IL p. 296. note (10). 

Ibid., II, p. 297. note (14). See aba Rig Pedu, I. 31. 6: V. 62 6, 

Juywwal, polity, I. pp. 11-20* died by Ghmlial, Beginning,, p. t4S. 
lavaswal. ibid., p, £0 (3rd ed., 1935). 

fiiuishal, chid., p. 13*. and role (25), I onh wish Prafeswr Ghoshal had done 
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suffidciii justice to the teamed authors of the Frdic Index, who were I lie fijNt, a* 
pcsimicd nut by me, to bring out ttarly the difference of opinion amongM alt the 
preceding scholars. 

467, Vedic Index, U. p. 580, and q.v, for various oilier references. 

458, Nias M idler, Chips from a German Workshop, IV. p, 424 (London, I675)« 

45U, &L £raA. f HI. I. 1-5 ff.. pp. 1-2 (S,B.E. XXVI)* 

470. As Or. Sane has pointed out on the strength of ihe Rig y T eda, I, 31. 20. it appears 
ilrat we have to consider the mbha “in some way* different Irom vidaihd", since 
in that passage in the Rig Ferffl* Soma is said to confer a son who U sddcmya, 
vidaikya, and *a bheya (Kane. op. cit., III. p, 32), 

471. JayaawaL ibid. r p. go, 

472. Vedic Index < IL p. 417 ; Macdotlell, i‘Af a Til,, pp. 165-66, 

475. Rig redo. It 12- S ; Vedic Index t XL p, 417, 

474. dihnn'ii I eda , Vlf, 62. 1 ; Vedte /nd», II, p. 4X7- 

475. Rig Veda, 1. I6CM9; I eda, VII. 62-1 ; Vtdtc Index, II, pp, 168 69. 

47G. Atharvn Veda. XV, 9. 2 ; III- 19. I ; IX, 7, 9; Fedtr Jude*, IL p. 25L n. (35). 

Read also ibid,, note (54) for jeferenm to die Rig Veda, 

477. JVdir Index, II. p. 472, Read Rig Veda. L 66. 1 \ 116 L where Ihe term srn3 ju r 
according to the author* nf the Vedic Index, means “iwift as an arrow”. See abn 
Aiharva I'cda, VIII. 8. 7 : XI. 10. 

4jS. According to Dr. Kane, in the Vedic age soldiers other ihan the Xyatras or Ksatriyas 
Were no! known (Katie, op. of.. III. p, 262). In view oi wliat he has said above 
re La ting lo the responsibility of defending ihe country, it is difficult to agree with 
the view of die Irarned author that die Ksrtriyas were rhe only withers known hi 
the Vedic age. 

473« Affiant Veda, XII. L 5- 6. 

483. Vedic Index, II, p. 416. note (1) + 

-181. Rig Veda* IV, 4 3 ; 57, I : 60, S; V. 5. 6 3 VL 8. 4 ; 21. 4 ; 48. 8 ; VI, 56, 22 
fiL 5 r 70. 5 ; iQL 18; X, 91. 2 ; 124. 81 ; 173. 6; Aiharm Veda, 111. 4. I ; IV. 
8, 4 ; £2; l. 3. 1, See Vedic Index, IL p, S0G< note (2) for further reference*. 

482, Macdonell Shi. Lit ,, p. J5S, 

483, Athnnm Veda, XV. 8, 2- 3 : XIV. 2, 27 ; Rig Veda, X 91. 2 \ Vedic Index , II p. 306. 

48-L Vedic Index, II, p. 336. 

485. Ibid,, It pp, 27 L 505 67, 

486, Zimmer, op. cil., pp. 353; Vedic Index „ L p, 263, 

187. Zimmer, i&id., p. 161 : Vedic Index, t, p. 263. 

488. Vedic Index, I, p. 269. 

488a. Rig Veda, X. 91. 2 ; Vedic Index, I, p. 2(33, note (B), 

489. Vedic Index r IL p. 307, and note (!£) in which references are given lo the Bt3h- 
manas and the SamhiUts w where the ilrife between tile Vitah a „d the K^atriym is 
ilottibed. 

490. iff. llTah.. XII. 7. 3, 8 , p. 225, (S.H.E., XL1V), 

49J. Ibid., XU. 7. J. 12. p. 227. (S.B.E,, ibid.y 

492. Ibid- XII. 7- 3. IS. p. 229. (S.B.E., ibUL). 

49*. Ibid., XI. 2. 7, 14-lfl, p, 41. (S.B.E.. ibid.). 

494. Vedk Index, 1. p, 269, and notes (I) till (5) ; Hopkins. Religions of India, pp *7 

495, Vedic Index. J. pp, 269-70. Read r bid., p, 270 where die authors have rumpled 
the Indian ai, jana. arid gotra with the w 7. tflFilw, and tile ddijvu found in the 
Iranian world, Is il powiblc that (he dd flJt( were ihe Iranian counterpart of Lhc 
Indian dmyuf 

496- Fedic Index, I + p. 27L 

497- ibid.. L p, 275, and notes (I) and (2) + 

498- ffcjd., 1, p. 273, itiff., IL 451, The samifc is not mentioned either in the Buddhist 
works, or in the Epic* or in the law-hoots. 
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4£Hk Pimni r II. 4-23 : Agruwala, op. cit., p. 21. 

5001, Agrawala, tkuL. p. 13$ 

501. AgtawaJa, ibid., p, 403. 

502. P&qini. IV. 4. 105 ; Agra W a la, ibid., p. 104. 

503. AgrawaJa, ibid rw p. 400. 

504. PaninL lV r 3. 123 ; Agraxvala, iftid., p, 207. 

505. Cobfnin Gfihya Sutra, III, 4. 25, Draby&yanu Gfihya Sutra , HI. ]. 25 cited by 
Professor AgiawaJu, r&kd,, p, 297- J'fulc&jar Agrawata give* further proof in iliis 
connection on she aarnc page from Caraka and PautfjaJi. 

500, Pd^irpj. IV. 4. 4L ; Agfa Wafa. liucL. p. ^)] L 

507. V. 2. 112 t AgrawaLi, it id.* pp. 297, 399. 

503. AgiawalUp ibid., pp. 297-30, 

509. Jutaku Stories. VI. pp. 405, 431 (FauabdtL)* 

510- Kmftfyo. Bk. J- Ch, XX- 45, p. IS ; text. p, 45. 

511- ibid.* Bk. I. Ch. XIII. 23, p. 22; ecM, p. 22. 

512. fMmm, V. 2. 52; Agrawala, ibid.,, p. 437. 

513. Pdiuni, VI. 2. 23 ; Agravrala, ibid., pp. 450 39, 

514. Agiawala p ibid., p. 139 when: Like reference lu KaUiilya h cited but without explain¬ 
ing ilit: context. 

515. AdufiLva. Ilk. XI. tli. I. 373, p. 40? ; tfltt* p. 370. The Lite Dr. Shuua Saury 
mlerprcled v uj^m u AAyemilnMfylnam as H bdc^ of «rponilioiU F ; and Ainno; 
thAMh as- “inferior leaders". In ifu* light oE ^arjlnTa distinaloii between yuimn 
and vriddha members of the pugas. —which, as Lhofessor Agrawala inldrim as, 
adopted a type of ranged go verm item—these can be better interpreted as elderly 
leaders and you I hint leader of like songtuis. 

510, Aou tiiya, Bk. XL Ok. L 379, 330. »»], pp. 403 10 r text, pp. 370 31- On die 

Mitighamukliya. read also Majumdar. R. G., Corporate Life. in Ancient India, p. |UI 

(2nd ed.) ; CdiosiiaJ, litgmmngHi p. 07. 

5*17- Fotyini. IV. 4. 43: Agrawato, ibid,, p, Iii7. 

510. Rig f edit, I. 110. 5; Athtirw Veda. III. 14. 3. 4 ; XIX. 31. 3 ; ivdiV Index, |. p. 99. 

519. Rig Veda, VH. 49. 2 ; .4f/idriHE Veda. L 6. 4 ; XIX. 2. 2; Vedic Index, I, p. 99. 

920. Vedic Index, I, p. 100. 

521. Cfuidogya Upani.\ud r \ 11. 24. 2; Vedic index ¥ I. p, hWl. 

522. Vedic Index, U p- 100 ; sat. Utah., XUL 7- I. 13. 15; p. 421 (S.B.E., XLIV). The 

authors of the Vedic Index, (1, p. 11)0) refer to the *ame kando but ndhydya 0. 
BlShmayd 2, 10„ as ,i Turiher proof of this point. The passage runs iIulsl "Nuw 

eo tire sacrificial fees. What there is towards- the middle of the kingdom other than 

the land and the property ut the Ba’ahinarui, but including the men, of that casicm 
quarter belongs in die Hofii* [Ike southern to [lie Brahman, the western to the 
Adtivaryu, and llie northern to the L'dgairi ; and ibe Hotrakas share tills aluElg 
wiih them" (&U. ibid. t p. 412). The evidence of til is passage in regard to the 
special nature of land as property U not dear. 

523. Rig Veda. I. 44. 10 ; f 14- 1 : X. 146, I ; E49. 4 ; A than** Veda. IV. 3S. 7. 8 - V. 
17, 4 ; VI. 40. 2 ; Vedic Index, l 4 p* 244- 

524. Sal. Broh.. XIII. 2. 4. 2, pp. 306-07 (3.B.F., XLIV) ; Vedic index. 1, p. 244- 

525. Bcden-PouteU j Indian Vittege Community (1896), and Village Corntnumiics in fndjo 

(I899J are the most sobstaniial conuibutioni to this subject. 

52*>- Zimmer, Op. eiL. pp. 159, 100 ; Vedic Index r 1. p. 245 T 

527- Hopkins, keiigiom of India, p. 27 ; Vedic index, [. p, 245, note (16). 

520. Ledic Index* 1, p. 245, and read ibid,, note {17) lor fin ther clarification. 

529. ibid r , f, p. 246. 

530 & 53L ibid rt L 246. 

332. AUmnw Veda. IV. 22-2; MIf. 7. II ; Rtihadarnnyaka Upanisod, VI. 3- 13 ; Vedic 
index, I, p. 244. 
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Jtig lft/a a X. 149, 4. CL Afa/frayapj Samhlta* IV. hi; Vrdic Index, l, p, £44- 

5^4. John inly a Ufwnipld Brahmana, HI, IS. 4; Vtdie index, t m p, 245, 

535+ Fedie /udex* J # p. 246- 

536. dlfann l : IV. 22, 2 i Ftdic Index, I, p r 247. 

5S7. Htg r«db, X. 68- II; 167, 5; Atharm Pnk p 111. 5. 7; XIX. 31, 12; TailOn> 
fovn/tibi, II, 5_ 44 > f di'c Index, I, p. 247, note (26) for further references, 

53^, SffL Btah., V 4. 4, 13, p. Ill (S.B.E., XL!}. See aJ.*o Vedbc index* I, p. 24?. On 
Ihe grtmanT, read Eggcting, &at Bmh* V. p. GO* n. ()) ■ Zimmer, Alt. Lcbeiu, 
p. 17 L 

539, NriL By ah., ibid,, 4, 4. 15, p, HOh I have added eJic words ’'Brdiiinn" and * H king JF 

in this context, 

540, Fedic Index, l, p, 247. 

541, Ibid., h p, 217, 

j42. Rig I eda, \ III, 20. 5 + IX- 9(i, I ; X, 84. 2 tcdic Index^ II, p„ 472, Oil die 

being one oi die minim ot the king, lead Vtdic Index, H p p. ibid,, note (5) for 
further reference^ 

543. Zimmer, ibid. t p. |?1. 

544. Fedie Index, 1. p_ 247. 

545. Taittirtya Snmidta, II, S. 1. 3 ; K^imka SamhU*. XI. 4 ; Maifr&yenl temhita, th 

2,1 ; Fedic Index, I, p. 248. 1 do nut accept die interpretation s^bM aa fc court" 

given bv die learned atidiurs of the Vedk Index. 


54C- Mtlitrdyaru Samhlta, IV. 14, 12 ; Taitiinya BrflHrtUlna, U S, 4. 2, see il» Vtdic 
Index, II, p T 351. 

547 Ss 548, Vedk Index* II t p. 351. 

549. Afnntj h VU. 114 21, pp. 234-35, op, dL 

55fl. PSnini, IV. 2. 43 : V + 2. I ; AgrawaJa, op. tit., pp r 03, Ml + J42, 

55L Rig Fed#, [X, 112+ I ; Fedic Index, I, p, 297. 

552, Panini, V. 4. 95: Agrawafa* ibid-, p. 230. 

555. Pacini, V. 3. 112; Agrawafa. ibid.* p. 438. 

554, SahhSparvan, Ch. 52, 9 ; Agnwzfa, ibid,, p. 438. 

555. Knti$iha, Uk. HI. Oi r IX, 163. 169, p. 191 ; text, pp. l&g GO. 

550. Ibid.* Uk. 1\ L Ch. IV r 211, p, 238 ; text F p. 211, On die village government, read 
Si ca t is p op, eit , a pp. 317-26. 

557. Aiyangar. op, cif. fc p. i/9. The citation Imin the ArihaAfotw U in Kuutiha Bk VI 
Ch, I. 257, p. 28?; text. p. m. 

558. Aiyangar. ibid., pp. 78-79, 

559. Ahangar, REjedhafimkdndn. Preface, p, viij. (Gackwad Oriental 

Series. No- C). 

560 r Kane, op. eit,. 111. p, 132. 


551, Kane, ibid.* p, 19. 

5W. Rig Feda, IV. 42. 1: VII. 34. I) ; 84. 2; X. 109. 3; 124. 4; VtOk Ivdrx II, 
I>- ^25; alto Kane, it>id„ III, p, 132. 

5 T.3. Albanra ! eda, X. 3. 12; XIII. I. 35 ; .SflmAifq, IX. 23 ; XX I * 

7V..«,rfya 1 . 6. 10; HI. 5, 7. 3 ; V. 7. 4. 4 ; **• IVrffc l„d<x. II, - m, 

note (2) under raffia lor furriver teferenecs. r 

564. A than* red*. XU. I. fl. and 10 ; ^ ^ ,,d,V Index. «, p. 223 . Kan t: , ibid., 

Ill, p. I3Z. 

565 ibidt Ul - P 132 n - < l75 > ^ ^ P^BC in 

the Tmit, bom. w cited m lull. 

56G, Kane, ibid., 111. p, 19. 

567, ,Vn«u, VII. 63. p, 227. See alw Kane, ibid.. Ill p, 132, note 11761 

568. Menu. VU. 90, p. 232. x 

560. FSiim, VI. 2. ISO; VL 2. 1$; 2. 10; II 3. 39; V. L 41-42; Agianala. op. <*., 
pp. 39S-99. 
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570. Bk. VI. Oi. 1. 250, p, EBB : text, p , 258, 

571. Aiyanjjir, op. cit., p. 60, where he has Interpreted japuTpudja as people. while re- 

reeling exactly to the same Spelling sentence in Book VI of the ArtkaSfatm. 

572. Kauttlya, Bk-''ll. Ch, XXXV, 14 1. p- 158 : text, p. Ill* 

57 5. Ibid., Bk, II. Ch, VI. 59. p, 57 ? text, p. 50, 

574, I6id. r Bk. II, Ch. ILL 51, p. 50; text, p. 3L 

575. md» Bk. xm. Ch. IV. 404. P + 4». lem, p, 404, 

576. «dd„ Bk. IX. Qi, I. $40, p $60 ; text, p, 340. 

577, That professor Aiyaugar wfHpdki^ himself U evident when* as seen above, he lays 

in one coo text that. "Even in (lie dap of Knuplya, Powers are referred to hy the 
names of peoples and nol hy geographical names", and allium immediately after- 
wards stales chat "an ambition" (he,, of universal dominion that uraiij^cnded die 

limit', of ihe kingdom of the Nandasj waa realized even in < Candiagiipia v i own life 

time, when he ruled from the hills of .-Warn to the Paispankui" (Aiyangar, ibid., 
pp. 70‘70). II Dtndrjgnpii Maury a realised Ids ambition, arc we to imagine that 
his illustrious Prime Minister* who had been instrumental in CaEidmgupt&'s up 
rooting the Nundu, was not aware of die concept of a definite territory over whim 
his royal master was to rule? If Kuutilya was ignorant of die Concept of a deft nil t- 
t err Lor Sal extent of the Mauryan Empire r how could he give Us the del aits of the: 
boundaries of such an Empire? These quesiioEis are nol answered by Prolessor 
Aiyangnr. incidentally l might men I inn here that the statement of the learned 
Professor that Candragupta Maurya ruled over an Empire stretching from Assam 
to the Faropanlsus h an exaggeration, I'ampamwi* was the name given to ihc 
Caucasus which was ne ver conquered by dial Mauryan fuIct (sec Sy krone, I.D.R. 

pp. 83, 303-10, J13-14. etc.). The incongruity in Professor Aiyangai^ 
statements is evident when lie affirm* that KaufUya"* concept of the State war larger 
than that of (he earlier times I (ALyangar, ibid-, pp. 73-74). 

578. The amnion of Professor Gho*MI that h.uqilya men lions the rfl/yd ns the second 
itnpoi rant element of the State {Beginning, p. 119) is not cancel. The reader may 
refer lo die duckkuinn of [he theory of the Constituent Elements of the State given 
above in this work, in order Eo see how care Lully Kiu|i!yi distinguishes between the 
relative impomncc of the; respective Element of the SLate. The reader may refer 
in Professor Sinha p s conjectures cm the origin and develnprnent of the rii|ra (Sinha. 
ofK eii .. pp. 14-15, 18 19. 21, 25-26. 29-30. 50-59, etc.), Hh equation of liiyfm with 
rfl/ya, however, is correct, 

579, RiR Veda, V. 34. 7 ; V||, 25. 2 ; Vatic Index, 1, p. 3 Cp9. 

580, On A/rnamffyT, Ttad Rig Vatu, IV. 3(1, 20 ^ on iatablmji, read Rig Veda, E. 166, 8 ; 
VII. 15, 14 ; Vedit Index, 1, 530, 539. 

581. SaL Brtth., III. 4. 3. 4. pp. 105 IW (S B E, XXVI). Profo.Hu Ending states {ibid., 
p. 105, 11 . 3) that this account is found also in the Titareyd lirahtntirm, 1 . 23 , 
Taittiriya ftrUhmrtnu. VI, 2. 3, ledic Index, I, p, 538, n_ (2) givers further reference 
to the Kime legend in the same works. 

502. Rig Veda a VTI. 5. 3 ; Vedic Index, I. p. 5$9. 

583. dimmer, op. tit., pp- 143-4$. As regards I lie hedge of thorns, etc., it was cor¬ 
rected hy I'rofcssor Roih (Zeitxhrift den Devmhen MorgmlBndhehen Gctelkcheft t 
40, p- 109). Vtdk Index, I. 539. 

584. Vedic index, I, pp. 53B-39, 

585. CcldneT. Vrdistke Stadiai (up. cit.), I, pp, xxH. xxhi : see also Vedic Index, I, 
p, 339. 

586. Rhys PavErls, Buddhist India, p, 262. Gf« StnfidparintTbbana Suttti, p. 12 : KC 
also JVdi'r Index, l , p, $39- Fora short account of the capital, read Smith. OJI.I , 
pp. 77-70, 

$87. fVdfc Index. I. p. 539- 

308. As is done by Dr, JayaswiL 
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596- 

599, 

600. 
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605. 


606. 

007. 

068. 
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617. 

616. 
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m. 

620- 


Ibid. t Bk. 
Ibid., Bk. 
Ibid, p Bk. 
7fri(L h pp P 


.\s is clone by Prof. Ahekar, *>£. riL r pp, 145-40. 

Ai It done by Dr. Kane, op. tfi., III. pp. 178-79, Dr. Kane begin* with Manu and 
practically ends with NUrivSkyamrita, with 'the PnAtalantn, Hie t^rams, Die 
Rajam tiprohUSa, etc., coining between them I 
Mann, VU. 70-73, p, 227. 

Hid., IX, 252, p. 380. 

For a derailed account, read the flnjIMyuna. TOfiiftan^n. 5-10 ff„ 70-5; Ayodhyi 

*■»*»- Iffl} 5i J Sbn<kra**>< fd, MO ff., 43-13 ; Yuildhaha^fo, 3-20 ; UttawMqj* i, 
5-22. 

XaHfiV- Wk VIII, Ol I 322 23 ; pp. 340 51 : text, pp. 321-23. 

UmL, Bk. V|l. Ch. XL 297, p. 324: test, pp. 296-97. 

/5i«L. Bk. VIII. Ch. L 323, pp A 350 51 ; ten, pp r 321 23. 

\ rr. Ch. XI. 297 f p. 325; text. p. 207, 

VII- Ch. XJL 299, p. 327; Icxi, p, 209, 

IT. Gil. HI. 53, p, 50 ; fcxl, p. 5L 
51-52; icki., pp. Sl-M* 

Fbid. Ch, JV P pp. ^ 3,53 ; tear, pp, 54-57. 

Aivahgar, op, o'L. p- r 46. I ami pfr-iatl Professor Aiijngar richer cared lo yn through 
lllc ot * 5tr passages in the regarding the forti. If he had done it, he 

ivnnhl not have passed this incorrect judgment on K^ufilya. 

JUg Veda. HI. 33- 53 ; Vli, 18. 33. 83 P etc. 

ftiK Veda. VIt 20,5 ; [X. 96. I ; X. 84. 2, Ste IVdic Index, H. p 172 for further 
reference. 

Drjntflp, V. 1, 128 ; IV. 1. 84- Cf. Ahwpttii in the same (fork. See atsc Agmwala, 
ap. fit., pp. -jilt, 408, 420 In view o( this evidence stretching from the Vedic tinit’j 
me tlioie of Panini, it U incorrect to say , a* nr. Jayaiwal docs. that ihe term » e na 

!*u, was not a military commander but a Minister fot War) (Tavaswal ob dt 
p. 291y. r 

Mfltiu, X, 79, p, 419; Cf. VJ1. 87, p, 2$|. 

Ibid., VQ. £05, p. 212. 

Ibid., VIII. 168-63, pp. 241-42, See below on ambassadors and foreign Trillion* 

On koto, read I Vdir Index, I. p. 189. The reference* to die chariot, the bow «,<! 

, arrow are far too many to be given. The render may refer to the fWir Index 
for =in exhaustive account of ihcm. 

See fetfje Index, t, pp. 42, 44 ; see also under ddn.T, if,id., I p J5| 
r edif Index, I. pp, 79. 218, 440 ; H. £Sfl. 3fH ( SO). M2 . 

Maniumriti. VII. 96, 172. 193, 222, pp. 24 j, 244, 247, 232, 

I’Snini, If. 4. 3; VI, 2 40 and 41 : Agmwala. op. dt., p, 415. 

MmSyarui, Ilatakan,tn. Ch. t, 69. 4 : Yuddltnhfatta 4 25 

Hid.. Yuddbakn^, Ch 17-24. Rend Kane, op. rit'„ III, pp. * 02-04 f OT a H 
account of the different kinds or the army, b 

n&mSya^a, Ayodhytskdifdti, Ch, 80, pp. 236-17, 

Ibid., VtlarakSnda. Ch. 64. 5 II; Ayodhyatkimtla, Ch. 83-IG I!) 
ibid.. .4 ytulhyakanda , Ch. id 2 IT, Ch. 8S IS, Ch, Sl f.j, 

IfnFiu, VII. 102-04.. 155.61, pp, 2S2, 2417-41. 

Kautilya. Jlk. I. Ch. XX, 45. p. 43 ; te*E, p, 45. 

Ibid., Rk. VI. Ch. I, 258, p. 288 ; text, p 258, 

Ibid., bk, IX, Ch. It. 342, p. 370 ; ten. p, g42_ 

fbid., Bk, fX, Ch, II. 344, p. 372; ton. p. 344. 

Ibid,. Bk. IX. Ch. tl. 345, pp. 172 74 : text, p, 344-43. 

?bid., Bk- 11. Ch. XVfT], pp, 109-13* t csi t, pp, 101-02. 

Ibid., Bk, II. pp 146-55, 157 ; text, pp, IJ2-I0, 

Professor Aiyangar merely H a, a that, in the military department much itrra * 
laid on elaborate orypniratton anti disdpline. the retention of * .tandfng army.^nd 
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ihc possession of □ iti-ang elephant corps* victory being supposed in incline io the 
side which h strong in elephants”. The I carried Profeuor company the reference to 
the contingent ol elephant In KaufDya with ihu given by Mcgasdienci (Alyuigar, 
ep. ck. y p. 45) + This is doing scare justice to the great Miuty«lt stallman whose 
deluded accnnnE of the military department, is not only not examined by Professor 
Aiyangar but is dlsmfw:! in a sentences 
627. Kaulilya. pp. 267-459; text, pp. 237-151, 

626. ibid .* Ilk. H, Or. XXVIII. m* p. 140; test. p. 126, 

629. MoifrUyani Ssmhita, I. ID. 16; tV. S, 1 ; Dclhriidt, F&tgnm an Buhtlingk. p P 25 
cited in Vcdic Index. I, p. 66- 
6.30. Fedic Index, I h p. 66. 
ti3a_ dimmer, op, tit., pp, 166-67. 

652- Getdner, Dcr Ri& Veda in Aunmh. Enter Ttil. q r y. ; Giasunann, W&rlerhuch Sum 
Rig Veda, q.u. bail, 

635. Vedit Index, 11 r p. 62, 

634. Ghoshal, Beginnings, p. 167. 

635. iftL Bmh.. II. 5, I IS, p. 329 (5.B.E. 111). 

636. Thomas, F. tt\ p JR, AS. for iW», p. 467. 

63?. Alarm, III. 70, pp. 97 88. 

63 A. I bid,* III. 74j p 83. 

6J9> fb*& r ITT. 168, p B 95. 

646 Ibid*, HI. 265, p. 124. 

641, Ffyini, m. I. 56; Agrawab # op, at., p. 396. Dr. Kane (op. tit.. HI. p. 190) inter 
preis bftii as rhe one-sixth put of the produce of land. This I feel, h inadmissible 
in view of what has been said above. 

G42. TmUinyo torn Aria, I. 8. 9, 2 ; Kd(haka S& mAfte, XV. 4; Mdilfftydnl Sumhlta, II. 
6. 5; LV. 5. 8; Ftijaumcyl Snmhito, XXX, 13; see ltd it Index, lt g p. IDO lot 
further references. See also Gho-lu!, Brginnings, p, 1?| K and note (231. 

643, Fr die Index, 11, p. IDO, 

614, to. Bt ah. 9 V. 3, I, 9, pp. 62 63 (S.B.E. XLVI}, 

645. Ghdshal, jOeganningi. p. 17 L 
615a. Agrawala. ibid. , p. 242- 

646. Aforju, VIII. 307. p, 307, 

647. kamnyana, Ayodhyakdoda, 75. 25 ; UUOrnkwdo, 74. 29, Dr. Miss. Pharma h tint 

rnnrrct when she interpret* a* one-sixth of ihc profit* (Dharitia, 

op, n ! f. p p. 5i) T 

648- Kaufitya, Bk. II. Ch, VI. 60, p. 58; text, p, 60. 

649. Ibid., p. 53 ; text, p, 60. 

650. Ibid., Bk. V. Ch. |L £43. p. 272; lest, p. £43. 

651. AbhidMnttrajcTTdra, cited by Ghoshal. Beginnings, p. 173 h and note (29), 

652. Read Chnshal. ibid*, p. 373 for their opinions. 

653. Meyer ^ Artfm£fctrv r II. p. 31, and nose. 

654. Cana pal i Sasiri, Artha&xtm, cited by Chodtail, ibid., p, 174, and note 33, 

655- OhoshaJ. ibid., pp. 374-75. 

656. Kane, op. tit.. IH, p. 190. 

657- Kautilya, Bk, II. Ch, I, 47. p. 46 : test, p. 47. 

653, Ibid.. Bk, IL Cb. I, 49, p. 48 ; test, p, 49. 

059, Read Vtdic Index, H p p. 387, 

660. Mima, VIII. 3D4 ; IX. 100. pp, 291, 145. 

661. Ibid., VIII. Wr p- 307, op. tit, 

66£. Pdnini, V. |. 47. Agrawals, op, of., p, 414; Xwpfya. Bk- H. Ch, XXI where 
the duties of the Superintendent of Tolls are given, pp. 121-27 ; text, pp. 109 12, 

663. Mam, V|f, 128 29, p. 216, 

664. Ibid,, VII, 127, p. 236, 
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6*5. Mm*, VIL 129, p. 23S. 

666. Wef., VIL 15$, p. £38. 

667. Ibid,. VIL 338. p £38, 

66fl. Ibid,. VU 130-3£ r pp. £36-37. op r tit. 
m + md r . X. m t pp. 427-2S, 

070, Ruhlrr. tWcL, Intr, pp. xlviiLxlix. 

67L Afowu, VIL 133, p. 257, 

R72, Biiliicn-. ibid., p. xlviiL op. tit, 

673 Manu* VID. S9L p. 322 
(F7L Ibid., X. LI8 h p. 427. 

675. /Z3m6pdtKt K Bdirtkanda. Ch. 5. H (traliitrc) : ibid,, Ch. 55. 9. (gems) : AyodhyS* 
AfJnj/d, Ch |0. 35 i ft?, ft (tribute) : Ch. 100. 45 {mines) ; Ch, 100, 29 (light tax 
eEC.). Uttarakondfi. SD. 8 (rribnEc)- 

676. Panini, IV. 3. 73; V, L 47 ; Agrawala. op. cit., p. 413-H. 

677. Ibid. t IV. 3. 76 ; AgrvWmii* ibid., p. 414. 

67ft. Agrawab, ibid,, p r 414. 

679. Pan ini, IV. 3. 76, Op, tit, ; Agriwall. ibid. t p, 4I4 B op. tit. 

6SO. Ibid,* VT, 3, 10 ; III. 2. £L ; Agrawab, ibid., pp. 414 15. 

6ft L Aaufifya, Bk. IE. Ch. VIII, 66, pp. 65-66 ; icxi, pp. 65-66. 

6ft?. Ibid., m. VI. Ch. 1. 25ft, p. £88; test, p. 253 
6H3&GS4. Hud., Bk II. Ch VI 60 f pp, 57-58; text, p. 60. 

6®5, Ibid., p. 5ft, nose {2). 

6ftfl, PrlrtiVii, VHL 2. 2? ; Agrawato, ifetd., p, 133. 

6S7. A'tfiifr/yif. Bk. LI. Ch, II, 60, p. 5fl : lest. p. 60, 

' Ibid., p. 4ft ; icxt r p, 4ft, op, tit. Dr. K;inr translated ihc word merely u 
labourer* (Kane, op, tit.. III. p. 208). 

689 Kautify*. ftfc 31 C h XXI. pp I£1 25 : text, pp. 109-12, 

690. Ibid„ Bk, II. C3i. XXV. PP . 13135: text, pp. 136 2*1, 

69t. /6id +i Rk. IL Ch, XXVII F pp, 136 30; ic*t, pp. 123-25. 

692. Ibid,, Bk. IL Ch, XXVI. pp. 135-56 ; Lest, pp. 122-23 P 
m.. Ibid., at. IL Ch. XV 04, p. $9; text. p. 93. 

694. Ibid., p, D$. note (6). 

605. Ibid., Bk II Ch. XXL III. p 123 ; ic*i. p. Hi : Ch. XXII pp, i24-25 ; text, 

pp . m n, 

696. Ibid., Bk. It. Ch 1- 47, p, 40; lext, p. 47. 

697. Ibid . Bk. 11L Ch, IX 170. p 195 ; text. p. 170. 

608, Ibid.^ Bk. !L Ch, L 46, p. 45 : text, p. 46. Dr. Sasiry translated the word 
as ‘ w k*™* lti lhf Vedas" {Ibid., p, 45). This b inadmfeiMe In 
view of Professor Bfjhter's more rorrwl rendering oi Lhe same word wliEdi 1 have 
died above. 

699. Kmitily*' Bk. II. Ch. XXT. Ill, p. 122 ; text* p. Hi. 

700. Ibid,. Bk, V. Cli. L 237. p. 267 j lest. p. £37 

701. Ibid,, Bk. V. Ch. I. pp. 267-71 ; tr*t L pp, 237-42, 

702. Ibid., Bk, V, Ch IL 271 76; lest, pp. 242-46. 

703. Ibid-, p. 271 ; texL p, 242, 

704. Ibid,, pp, 271 72 ; icxi, p. 242, 

703, Ibid,, Rk. II, Ch. XV. 04, pp, 99 SOt) ; text,, pp, 93-94, 

-E«, Mtm. IX, 2m. p. 595 : ttwfHwi. Bk, VI, Ch. I, 2*7. p, 2S7 ; km, p . 2*7 „t & 
707. The reader ™> refer to the sentmt of bod M g ivfn itt tlr, Kan £, ^ 

work on ihc History c( ,he DAsrmsjaiiw, which I have w. cf tcn tilcd in Ltle<c 
pagin. 

7«!. V’tdic fnrfev. II. P . 21S whew the ™,ho» admit that, in return for , hc pavuwin 
of u«* like fcafi, etc., ihe Lin* performed the dmies of a ludj-c, 

709. Rig fWd, I. 22, 16 ; 1W. +J r 50 ; III. 5. I 5 17. 1 ? 60. 6; V. 26, 6 ; 6i, 7; Athurva 
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Veda. XI, 7. 17; Xli. 5, 7; XIV. 1. 51; Vdjvmney* Ssmhita . X, 29; XV, 6; 
XX. 9; XX. 6; TmUinym Samhiia, 111. 5. 2, 2. Sec also redie Index, I. p. 390 
7 ID. fedu index, L p, 391, 

711. /hid.. I. pp. 39L92. 

712. JtariftfircihJa XIV. 0. 8. 

713- I>:Jet index. I. p. 391 r ami eimcs (4)-(6j lor further r^k-itikcs. 

714. CffKUfrOgya L-pani^id, VI, 18 ; Weber, /ridimi Literature, pp. 72-73 ; VedU Index, 
I> 392- 

715, Vedic Index, t. p, 39£. ansi notes (13)-(14) for further references. 

716, I5fd„ I. p, 392. and notes (l6)-(l9j for further references. 

717. Vdfasaneyi Samhiia, XXX. 10; Tmtimya Brahmatya, III. 4. 6. L See also IVJsc 
Index, I. p. 393, It cannot be tint praimvivaka was <hc judge or the arbiter, 
as die authors of Use Vedie Index main tain. since die king was himself the judge. 
The prahui'vivalw was perhaps the prosecutor. He could not have been the 
arbiter, since the latter Was known && mrtd/iyiirrptf *.ft b as admitted by the learned 
authors, {Vedie Index, !, p. ibid.}. 

113. Vedie Index „ IJ. pp. 4l-42 P and p. 42. HOI* {l)+ 

719, Aitareya Brahmana, X. 8, B ; Whitney, Trans, of the ,4 s barm Veda, p. 597 ; Vedie 
Index, II. p. 42, 

m At larva Veda, VI. 32, 3 ; VlU, 8. 21 ; Keith, Sdnkhyana Many aha, p, 66. n, (4) ; 

Zimmer, op. cil„ p. 131 ; Frittc index, L p, 290. 

721. Hig Veda, X. 97, 12; At ho run Veda, IV. 9 4; VSjamneyl Sambiia, XH. 86; 
Zimmer, thid,,, p. 180 ; Laiitrun in Whitney's Tram, of the .■bJmmr Frrfd, p, 159. 
But sec Vedic index, II. p. 127. note {4) for Professor hulk's another article over¬ 
looked by 1'rolciMJT lannun. Bee I die index, LI. pp. 127-28 fur another view by 
Frofc^rar Gelduor. 

722- Vedic index . If. p. l£8- 

723. I do not wish to cite the many references in epigraphs and litem Lure to this term 
in die early and laser mediaeval ages. 

724. Fedic index r IL p + 31, 

725. Taittiriya Samhtia . II- 3. J, 3 ; Vedic index T I. p, 248, op, cif, 

726- Menu, VIII. h pr 253. op. c if. Read also Kane, op. CiL. I (I, p. 268 for further 
remarks OH this point. 

727. ASanu, VII- 141. p. 238. 

723. ibid., VUI + 3 7 pp- 252 S3, op. du 

729. Read Manu« VIII, pp. 253-327. On every one ot the «.pt , LiFicd point* raised by 
me, the reader could profitably Consult Dr, Kane's masterly work. (Kane, op, 
a!.. q.Y.)* 

730. Manu, VIII. 219. 232. pp. £93. £95. 

731. ibid , VIU. £59, p. 300, 

732. F&yinL VI, 4. 41 ; Agrawala, op. ciL, p, 416, 

733. jPSnini, 1, 3, £3; III. 2. M2; and 146; IV. I. M ; V. 2- 91 ; Agrawala. ibid., 
pp. 416-17. 

734. Manx, VIII. 113, p. £74, 

753, Pacini, V. 4, 66: Agmwala, ibid., p. 417- 

736. Panin j\ II. 3. 39 ; III- 2, 179 ; Agrawab, ibid* 

737. PSijinx, VL 2. 5; Agrawala, ibid. J-or the iimibrily oI some terms like mhtem 

H ari r endure, see ASanu, IX. 150-53, pp, 357-53. C(. Pouibih V. 2. 69, 

738. FSnmi, [. $. 32 ; III. 2. 87 ; 2. 155 ; IV. 4. 36 ; V. I. 125 ; VL 4. 174 ; Agrawsda. 
rftidl,, p. 4E8- 

739- Pimm, V. 1, 65. 66; 4. £; VI, I. 64; Agrawab. ibid. 

740. AnupVya. p. 56, op. cit. 

741 /hid,. Bk. III. Ch, I 150* pp. 170-71 ; text, p 350. 

742, ibid., Bk, III. Ch. VII. 165. p, m; text, p. 165, 
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7«. 

744 . 

743 . 

746 . 

747 , 
74 #. 
749 . 
799 . 


751 . 

752 . 
75 #. 

754. 

755 . 

756 . 

757. 

758. 

759. 

760. 

761. 


762. 

765 . 

764 , 


Kautihu, p. 191, op. eU. 

Ibid., Bk. XI1L Ch. IV. 408, p. 4J7; text, p. 403. 
ibid., Bk. NCIIl. Ch. V. 419. p . 4J9, text, p, 419, 

Ibid., Bk. IV. Ch. X. 223, pp. 255-50; text, p. 228. 

A'aufifyu, flit. 111 . Ch. XIX. 196, p. 221 ; text, p, 196- 
Ibid.. Bk, III. Chs, XVn*XX, pp, 216-25; text. pp, 191-200. 

Ibid., Bk. IV. Ch. XI. 229. p. 259; text, p, 229. 

Ibid., Bk. III. Ch. XVI, 191, p. 216; lext, p, 191. Obviously the learned 
Lranilator lias taken upekfimh as ■ destroyed*. perhaps in Hie sense of brine 'dis 
fsgarded Ddunpletelj' 1 *. 

ihi4, t Bk, III, Ch . L 150, p_ 1 JI ; text* p. ISO, 

- Bt II- Ch. \\ 53, p. 5ti; (ML!, p. 58- 
ibid.+ Bk. II. Ok IV + 55, p, 53 ; text, p, 55, ob r rif. 

!btd. m Bk. II. CIl V* 57, p. 55 ; lexi* p, 57 _ 

BL u ■ Ch. IV r 55, p, 5S ; lexc. p, 55, op, <ti. 

IbitL. Bk. Ill. Ch, 1 I50j p, 170 ; ic\t f p. I50 r 
lbid, ¥ Bk, III. Ch, j. N7, p. 167 ; lest, p. 347 . 

Ihid. f Bk. IL Ch. 1 . 4d t p, 44 ; tcsi, p. 40, 

Ihid, r Bk. Ill Ch. I. pp, 167 73 ; text, pp, 147 5], 

;btd -' 1V - Ch. L pp. 227-31; text. pp. 2)00 64- 

Thnfcssot Aiyangai al*, comments on these c,. urL , thy*; 'According to him (KauiHval 
there were to he several cornu ol justice in the kingdom, They ,ui c to Ik of 
classes: viz.. Dhnmathiyt (common xml canon law courts), Kantfmkaiodban,, ud 
™*E and police conrtsj.-pr^dcd over respectively by others, in panel, of 
n , bejnr,S ,-., C / l> V ! Dhtrmi+matyat, {ministers of law}, and fWeyfera/i 
{Director*). The first toot note of all causes between subject ami subject, while 
. ** *° iuTm < l ) sanding commissions for the examination* oi ^us 

crimes bkc treason, murder, violence. etc. ; (2) preventive organizations with wide 
jurisdiction and summary power, of overriding the ordinary law- in die interests of 
equity and promptness of disposal; and (3) special courts f Qr investigating oi 

olliujl oppression, misconduct, and mat versa t bn,” Professor Aivamprr lias nnthiim 
more to say about these courts (Afyaogar, op, eir,. p. 74 J, 

I am afraid it U not possible 10 agree with the learned historian cither about the 
interpretation of the composition or the duties of both [he types of courts. to, There 
ts no jusiificjiiun for calling the dhormosthtyo omris as common law couiti. The 

a T“ Jl1 mx ' 3 ha,f 10 administer common law or um 

as embodied in die dMrm^irnr, (hj n is incorrect , u (lntc that bodi were presided 
over by panels of three judges. It was only the im nbakoSedhava tuuru that were 
presided over by thr« emtuniwhmers or by three minister, (e) rite WhufcricriS 

^3' for trying serious crimes hke u<L. for there 

« no reference to treason at all in the whole chapter dahrur with the 
or^mrauon,. (d) There is nothing to show that the artteL, etc . who rCmc 
withm the purview Of the Aop ,hakiSodteto courts, had wide iuriwlicln ^d 
summary power* to override the ordinary law Profit r . . 

feeling, ha, missed the main point in this regard; i, refer, to the £<^“ 0 " 

* lon which thr wnnui Iradici called to society ™nr f f k-\ r °PP rei ' 

« iW « a. Z22J.’£Z £? 1 

p^is dhattiutoihiya courts then: ii mihiAc? Jmw .k i, ^ rc ' 

.t,M, iJL.f 

has ttoiliing 10 say on the Itigli Court in the capital f Aiyaugwt 

Already cited in connection with the comparative .m.k n r n.. : 

and that in Knntilya. P * lhp J Uj,c '^ ^ Afbloll,. 

tiouiilya, Bk. HI. Ch. XI 176 76. p. 199: text, pp, |7 5 .;a 
jlfcrTjE,. ‘VHt^ 64-G3, (ip, S65-GG, ^ 
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765. KAUtfiy*, Bk_ III- Ch- XVTl. 193, p. 217 ; text* p 195. 

766. UkL, Sk. IV, Ch, VIII, pp. 217 59; te*t, pp. 230-22. On pimkhmenls of death 

whh or without torture, read ibid.. Bk. IV. Ch. \l r pp. 256 53; text, pp. 223 30. 

767. Ibid.. Bk. ILL. Ch. XX. 199* P . 224; text. p ^ 

763, Ibid . p Bk. IB. Ch. XX. 200, pp. 224 23 ; text, p. 200, tif. 

769. /bid., Bk. IV. Ch. IX. 225, p. 252 : text, pp 224-25- 

770. Read Sutciure, LD.R. Il'cil, p. 108 If. 

77J. Aautdya, Bk. IV. pp. £32-M ; text, pp, 2CH-07. 

772. Mnmi, VIU 401, p. 324, 

775, JfoufiJjfe Bk. IV, Qi, J|. 206, p. 233 ; (csl, p. 206- 

774. Brad Soktorc, ifr«f, r pp. 17-59 for a fuhcj account. This part ol the chapter is 
hunt on that work of mine. 

775. Menu, VU. 155 58, pp. 240 41. 

776. Xau{Uya> Bk. IV. Ch. II. 261, p. 291 : text, p. 261. 

777. Set note (774) above. The reference hurt: is to pages 38-39 of the same work. 

778. Kaulitya, Bk. VI. Ch. II. 261 62. p. 291 ; text* pp. 201 62, 

779. Read Salt tore, 7.D./C. West. p. 33. 

780. Kautilya. Bk. VII. Ch. I. 263, p. 293 j text, p. 563- 

781. ibid** Bk. VII. Ch. I. p- 296: icxt r p. 266, The reader may also refer to my 
I Vert* pp. 22 35. 57-58. 62 63. 

762. Mtmu. VII 63 04, pp. 225-26; Kuiinly#, Bk. XVI. 30, 29; lest, p. 30. See also 
Satelurc. *bid. r pp, 22-35. Thai scholar* have not done any justice to this side of 
the Stale'* activities will he evident if we lake any work on ancient Indian bulky, a*, 
for mstance. Altekar, op. ch,* pp. 222-23, where the tamed l*rofcssor U doubtful 
about die existence of such an institution like that of the ambassadors3 On 
page 222, para 2nd, oE the same he confounds an ambassador with y licenced and 
-up lei spy which, LO say the kast, is to distort facts. 

785* Kaiitilyti, Bk. L Ch. XVI. 30, p. 29 l text, p. 36, see also Sale tore, ibid., p. 28. 

784. Cf. 5a tenure, ibid., pp. 53-57, 

784a. Cf. Saletorr, ibid., pp. 62 63. 

785. Cf. Sale [toe, ibid., pp. 62 64, 

786. Aonrtfyd, Bk. V. Ch. III. 217, p. 276 ; text, p. 24?, Dt, Kane is ol Ihc opinion that 
the salaries liieftlioued here could have been mostly in UTHh of Copper coins. 
According bios, a yojajia Was equal lo about nine to len miles. {Katie, op. erf.* 
HI, PP . 123 25), 

787. Cf. Saklorc. ibid., pp. 22-23^ 

788. & 789, Menu. VU. 122, 153 54, pp, 235, 240, 

790. XfireL VU. 223, p, £52. 

791. Ibid.. IX. 256 60, pp, 387-88. 

792. Ibid .* IX. 298, p. 396. 

795. Kmttiiya, Bk. I. Cbs. X-X3H r pp. 15 25 ; texi, pp. id 24, Bk. L Ch. XI. 18, r. 17 ; 
text, p. 18. 

794, k 795 ibid,, Bk. I. Ch. XI. IS 19, pp. 17-19 j text. pp. 18 19. Sec Kane, ibid., UK 
p. 129* 

796. & 797. Ibid,, Bk- I, Ch. XII, pp. 19 22? text, pp. 20 22. Dr. frhama Saslry here 
and elsewhere translated rbtjna as a firebrand. Rut 1 think Ur, Kane’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the same Icnu as a desperado is better (Kane, ibid., III. p r 129), Dr, Agrawala 
has connected die term viryn , occurring in Pdnini, according to whom it denoted a 
person marked out for administering poison {visena vudkyalj) {PH^ini, IV T 4. 91), 
with the nefarious practice of ihe nrxidto tuei]tinned bv kaulilvi (Agnwala, op. dL, 
p. 413), 

798. Dr. Kane din the Encyclopaedia Britannica which says that an ambassador is hd aM 
honourable spy acting under the law of nations" (Kane, op. at.. Ill, p. 129). But 
in addition to the ambassadors are various other officials of die diplomatic corps 
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of ihc i**pmhc govemmcjiU. who might be performing the ^ dutia * those 
performed hy the apjes m the foreign service nf Kaniilp hut suited to modern 

CPIHUUOEIS. 

rn finutitfB. Ilk. L Qi, ni, p, 2?; (ext, p. 21, c p, &. 
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1. Hui tacit, E.. Corfms [nscnpiitmum Indicaru m ( I: Inscrtpitom of Atoka, lute.. 
pi>. xUii xivii for an account ot Asoka's conversion eo Buddhism. Bui we are nut 
enlightened By the eminent InslnkrgLHi as to which religion he had professed before 
die Kahnga War, 

2. SerialE„ E., JfJ*!, <4n(-> XX h p, 260; Ilultischp ft* A. p- xh*. 

3. Hultlschp i&ifif,, Tntr.. p. I; 176 7 7- 

4. Hultisdi. ibid,, Intr,, p, iEIU f and references given therein. 

5. Ray, H + C., Dynastic History of Northern India, | p p. 115- 

6. Jayaswal. K. P. and Banerjee. R. B,. E/J, fad,, XX, pp. BO, 69- 

7. Read Bhandarkar. R G-. £-W D. (in the Bombay Got.), pp. 149-51, 

S. Senate. Ep. Ind., VIII. p. 6L 

9, Kiclharn, Ep, /ncf., VIII. 46. note (2). I he reference ii to Manu. VHL 2. p 253 
wlicre the verse runs dins: "There (in the court of justice) either scaled or standing, 
rahtng his right hand, without ostentation in hh dress and ornaments, let him 
examine the business qf suiton/* 

10. Kidbom. ibid., p, 43, 

11. Rice. Lev is. Mysore and Coorg from the Inscription, p. 2J (London, \W$)- 

12. Gopinaih Rao. T. A . and Venkoba Kan. Ep. /flrf.. VlII« p, 14S- 

IS. Epigrophia ConwtUa, VIL Si, 262. pp 145-43. 

I 4 J Ibid,, Sk. E76, p. 114, the same record was re-edited by Professor Kiclhum in 
Ep> Indr , VUL pp. 24 ff, 35 3fi. 

13* Ep. Car.. IV. Hs. 18. pp, &4 63 + 

15. Ifiid.. VII. Si. £3* p. 15. Mr. Rice assigned this record to circa a.u, 400, Bui 
ibis is Inadmissible on the strength of the dale a.u. 430 which he himself has given 
to hlimlliatpiiannan's elder brother Mrige^avarcnan, 

17. Ep. Ind* t Vm. p- 548. op. at. 

13. Rice, Ary- & Coorg, p 23. I follow, on die whole. Mr, Rice in the generally oF 
the Gangas. and not Pr. Fleet, who disbelieved in ihe existence oF this line- 

19. Ep. Car,, X- Mr. 73. p. 172. 

SO, Rice, My. if Coorg., p. 43- See Ep. Car.. X. Intr.. p. VJ|I where he calls him 
Tadingada Madhava. Rut in My. Coorg. p. 43. Tad an gab MadhaVa h aligned 
by him to circa a.u. 357-70. Evidently there U some confusion here. 

21. Ep r Car., XU. ML 110. pp, 115*16. 

22. Ep, Car,* X. Mr. 72, p. 172 While editing thh record Mr. Rice gave the due 
area A o r 42a but in bis My* fr Coorg f he aligned king Avintia lo a.d. 430 bo 482 
( 3 fy. t Coorg, p, 49). The date ajj. 430 is confirmed in E. IX. 

23. Ep. Car.. IX. P R- 68. p. 72, XI 60, p 39 ; LV. Yd. 60. p. 62 - X. Kl 90. p. 25. 
But IX. tl.B. 67. p- 71 P dated 4,6, 453, does not bestow ihii praise on king Madhava. 

24. llira tah Ep. Jmf-, VJll r pp. £87-81. 

25- Fleet, Carpus Imnipiianum Indkarvm, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 3! fl 1 am citing this 
without verifying It, -See also Dlskalkar, »- B- Selections from Inscriptions, 1- 1M-, 
pp, 112 13. On the dales of GuhaHia. read BhagavanlaJ Lndnji, Hhtory of Guj 
{Bombay Gar,, I, P. I.), p- S3. 

36, Ep. Corn., X- Mb. 38* p. 78, 
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29 

50 

31. 


52. 

33. 

31. 

3d. 

Sfi. 


57 

58. 

59. 

4CL 

4L 

43, 

44, 

45, 


46. 

47. 

48. 


49. 


50. 

Sh 

52, 


r £ / J V|IJ - P ^ Oil RacaitulLi, IV. see Rice. My. c- i>, 43 

rrof^^n 1 " ?'. FI 2 1 ’ J " F arc m lhc ■** authorities on the Howl*, 

PiofcMor WUlna Cocthos Mo^lBwrfuu (Bombay) is a pm Worthy siiwim Jr 

folr^ a imTh h MOry ° f thc Or. J- Duncan Demit'* 77r* 

iw i.i V rr 1 " 1 *" TD lh * “"V * 1 wki <* not dm in ™. 

™ * Je ^ ° f rhft ^G*"gY ot in Elmt of the dticidaiion of ct^L 
A £’ V. A.k. 102 (h), p t j & | t 

E P- Cam.. V. Hn- 72. p, 21 , 

im.. VII, Sk 92 pp, 59 60 : (Cl, p. (74. In anuU.er tone inscription aI su f„ m „i 

S j^s ** -■ ■»•. "*®« Mi«uJ SESi fc J53 

IS r. W P- SD >- "« « «• fMv e hS the grand- 

ra] k P S’ V E,nr “ > [ “* ' 1UrfC ° U[ whe,fter he "** identi- 

kvJtl . ^ Pclha P* Jie wai bul fhr n "’<= *|ut.'S[ion a/bw-Cid J,c 

in ** M05 - “* »Pi". in *->. 1I8|? 

£#>, Cur,. V Bl, 75, pp. 02'01 ; franilit., |j, J 47 . 
jayaswat-Banajcc. Ep. l>,d.. XX, pp , 79 . m. 

I-Jcei, tni. of the GitptM, pp, ]], la. h 
licet, 'm, p. 8. See also Kane, op. di.. III. pp. 71-72. 

s£j^A , ii ,| ZAs. itrtss 

<4,4 Jl“:, p “ '™" 1 “ * l " « ■*• «■• »' '•« (£p. to.. 

Mu/rfewfu. II, p. J00 (Union, 1952). 

lhid„ p. 560, note (5). Cf. YajAmmlkw. j. 145 

Ibid., I, pp, 212 - 33 . 

I or a full disn,»ion. read my I.D.R. Weit. pp , 42.47 

&42. Dandln, HoMumdn^ta. 1/d.chh, VI. I. Tnn,. pp. 13J, ,, S ; text, pp. I87 . 

ibid., p. 119 ; text, p . J{j 5r 

Ibid., pp. 139-44- 

""" P p ’ t5 ° *.“* P- 308 Mr. Kak translated u le * ott | *„**«, 

/^W. h p r 151 1 lexi. pp, 2)09-10. 
pp, ISS -57 ; icxt, pp. I91-9S 

imm« to Subandhb an,] n;,,, ito.h, s4 , ff ' Sgjt P 1 ”- h '"' 

“ T> —- n*». Mabloncl. r 

probably dai« [ruin tbe shib wotnry t t. " n, tl ,1 -, ‘ h ^Jo^mo^ariitt 
K^Marta, | ]c would aMi^n ,h e j Jllrr ^ ^ 'W 'T^ T‘ 

ins7v^- tiS rc ,h?, rs i,t,pfHi ^ fhai 

op. tit.. Intr., p. Ksii) , ^ ,h:it 4l,ftkor “ «W A.O 650, (KjIc. 

Smith, £HJ. W p. J46. 

Read Win remit/, M., Calculi* Review. April ino A 

Uw, .Studies, pp. 20966. 5« , 5 (rf . 2) f., no* m Th, , 

Profww JdHy ztu\ Dr. Otfa Sidn havf lv n V 11 a ^UF»cni 5 adclu«tf bv 

a.w i**. »p. „,. “pp r.zr ; p 1 r «r~ < 

scholar who said that the ,4 n ,, rr ,rr t : , ^ Prnn ^ 3,fl WJU anoiihe* 

w ———- 
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Jacobi {Sitiungen Xocrnglicht I*reuukht Akadamic fur 1912. pp. 854 39 : Indian 
Antiquary, 1924. pp. 123 36; 14 MG) and of Professor J. J, Meyer (ArihaS&tm. 
lt.126}. Among lttdhn scholar?. wbo have held ihc oilier view referring to the 
authorship of [lie jfrfhutdifnj mention may be made of Dr. X. N, [^w,, Proftssoi 
Rang^wami A hangar, Ur. Ganapail Sasiri, ansi Dr, Shuaa Sastry, who have all 
upheld ihe theory that Knutilyi was die author of that work, Reference to all these 
will be found in Aiyanjpr F ibid. Dr. jayavwal also discusses the date of Kauiilya 
op, ci'J,. pp. 360-78). See also Chmhil, Beginning, p. !0 j* rtuie (I), 

53. Aiyangar* ibid,, pp. J5&59. 

54. Kanjilya, Bk. IX. Ch. I. 340. p. m ; lost* p, 340 r op. dL 

55. Read my Wnl. pp, 10S-3I. 

56. Smith F FMJ.. pp, 42 45 

57. Eaiitilya, Ek. IX, Ch. U. 347 F p, 375; te«* p. 347, 

5S. Ibid,, Bk. IX. Ch. III. m, p. 376; text, p. 343. 

I hid.. Ek. IX. Ch, V. pp, 379-31 : resi, pp. 352-33. 

60, Ibid.. Bk. VIII. Ch. fl 325, p. 355 ; text. p. 325, 

61- On the atrocities enmmiued, and on the wealth carried away, by Alexander the 
Greai, read my t.D,R. \Veit> pp, 83 95 P and in particular, p. 86, That Poto* 
Lhe Senior was si ill alive is proved by Mcgauhcne*. who relates that he visited 
Candra^upta, called by him Saudrakntpys, "the greatest ting of the Indian*, 
and Porus. still praicr than lie'*. Arrian (AiTiarms) also writes that Megwhous 
visitod Ports* I he Senior (E. A, SdiWanbeck. Fragment i of thr Indifta of Mcgos- 
thena. Edited by j. W. McCrindlc, Ancient India or dr bribed by Mtgiulhentf 
and Arrian, p. 13 {Calcutta* 1526). According to Diodorus (XIX. 14), Pom died 
in 317 n.c. (McCrindJe. rtid.). Bin this need jint invalidate Mcgasthmcs' «taie- 
ment that he visited Pan*, since the date 317 JCO, would fall within I he reign 
of Candra Gupta Maurya (326 296 b,c.). 

62. Kauplya. Bk. VLI. Ch. XVI, 311. p. 339; tot, p, 311. 

63. KicThutii. Ep. Ind. XX F pp. 17 48, 

64. FEccT, fn.%. of the Guptas, pp. 12-13. On page 8 r T, 25 the statement referring lo 
them is— a ire hi bhrtfarMjyotMfttiarajyavafhla prvli^ptina. Sec also Kid horn, 
ibid., p, 48, n r (I). 

65. Ep. Car.. Xfl. Si. 38 F p. 95 ; teal, pp 274 75. 

66. Ibid., IV, Yd. 66, p. 63 ; text. p_ m.. 

67. Ibidr. X. E\. 90 F p. 25 ; tfatislit., p, 26- 

fifl. AfaAfcufu, l, 41 (trans, J, j. Jones, london, 1949), 

69. Mah&tmgga* p. 102 (S.fLK.X,), See also Kane. op. dt. w HI. p. 66, 

70. Arthaeologica! Survey of India, V. p, 50; Kane, ibid.. p_ 66. 

71. Ep, Ind.. XX. p. 86. 

72- Ibid., p. 82, n. (1); Kane, ibid., p. (56. 

73. Ep, Ind,, m pp, 43 F 47. 

74. Kick. Richard, Dir Sadnh? Gtiedemng im nordd*llichrn Indian zu Buddhas 7 r et\ 
(Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's Tim*), pp. J05-04 fTrans, 
by $. Maim, Calcutta, 3920). See also Kane. op. eft., HI. p. 36. 

75p For another kind of confused thinking, read Juyavwal, op. tit,, pp. 54, 185, ]85 
where Dr, Jay as w at lias read more than what the Greek accounts would warrant. 

76. See Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, f, pp, 55-63. 

77. Smith F D ILI., pp. 4647. 

78. Cunningham, ibid.. XVI. p. 54, Read also ibid., pp, S, 8, 12, 90 for further notices 

79. Dialogues Of Buddha. Part fl. pp. 78 30 (Sacred Bootl of the Buddhists. -reprinted 
Lit London. 1959). 

80- The lichchhsvls are -laid lo have formed a part nf ihc VajjLan confederacy, 
being often referred to as Vajjti” (D.P.N.’s note in the Mah&zuitu l L p. 200. 
note {2). 
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SL Afftfunvulu, I, pp, 3QP12„ 

WZ. jT&fd.. t p. 214, nnie (2) where it li iknihifitUv aiked whether I he reference h tn 
clan*. See xtea ibid r , pp, 215 -J 5 , 

S3. Ibid.. II, p, 73. 

&4- o/ Buddha, Part I, p. 158, 

83. Kmtifya* p. 407, op. ai. 

8G. Dialogfs of Buddha, Part II* pp. 162 64. 

57. lhid. r p. 175, 

SB. Ibid.* p. 1 S 7 + 

89. j|u, |, p a 

»* Ep. Imt VIII, p. 47. 

OL Fleet, /ru, e*/ //jr Cu^fra,, p. | 4 . 

9-2- Fleet p ibid,, p, 251. 

3S, Kane, op. dr. IN. p. eg. 

54- Cunningham* CoiVj, p. 76. 

93 ^ 95 . Inclnjj, War *?/ Guj p p, 36 , 

Imlraji. iftiVf., p. 65, 

58, IncJmjr ibid., pp r G9-70, 

M Inilrnjr fGirf.* pp, 73 76. 

100 - IneLrajj, p, 77 , 

W„ XX. pp, 75, m. Ii cannot Ijc imcfenioad how [he learned Editors have 
introduced the weird /«.mfmiia in ihrir translation on page 88 , when it does not 
octur in I lie lent. On KliaraveJa's compieM, read Smith, EJiJ„ p, 219 nnie ili 

102 , Fleet, D.K,D. t p, 395 . 

103. Rice, Aft, & Caorg* p. 69, 

K04. Mahaimiu t I- PP. 2 WMr 
105. ibid., i, p, m. 



El!!V ' Cf. Motm. VJI. 143 45, pp. 233-39; Yajntnwikya, J. 327-33+ 


iuilirics my statement that [hey were Source of 


piitfcs of [hii boo!:. 


' Ca * ' ii a mrne appropriate 
in this book. The reference m 
prevalence &f these taxes fully 
neicnuc. tniilc in the earlier 


119 it HI. Fleet, hit. of the Cuptai, pp, iI-12. 
112 . tbid„ pp. H-tS. 


114-137* Fleet „ ibid., pp. 12, 14. 



Of inllHJtn. King of 



119. An ufifya, pp, 22, 57 ; text. pp. 22 , 59 , a p fjf 


Theory in practice 


C&9 


120. Mulutsdi. Ins. of Atoka, pp. 14, 15. 

121. Muluxeh* ibid.* pp, 123, 124. 

122. Fteel, JM»A£. for t&I2 t p. 707 i Katie, J.B.t.it.A.S.* XXIV* pp, 64*53! Kjuic, 
ffijii, c/ O^fflrafditfj^ai, lll r pp, liB-M. 

123. HitlEzxh, ibid., Intr, p. xxxix-xl, 

124. Rhys Davis* India, p. 2'$ citing An^ttttammMya T I p r 213, II. p. 252 ; 

Dtgiiamkbyc, II. p. 200, .See aUo AfaJUhwfu, l■ p. 1S7* and ibid,, n. (2) : 140, 
and note (2/; II. pp. 2, 393. 

l!£IL Fot details, read kune* of. cif,, 111, pp. 135'3G, 

I2E, £p. Ind. t XXII. \k 1. The interest ol this record lies in lire fan dial ;ii refers 
Ld the pre-AMjkjtii times. Dr. Fleet assigned it to a period bilging iroiii 
320 ip 1$0 or rvtm earlier (Fleet, J.R.A.S.. 1907. p. dOLIj. Or, Jjyjvwal 
it tP Caiulraguptj Mjiirya's feign wliehi according to the jaifia canonical 
works, there were many famine*. (Jayaswal, Ep. XXII, pp T 1. I), "lhe 

record Is also mii-rvstin" from another point of view l it refers to a ilcchinn nt 
far-reaching consequence, aUux it covered the drai/yn Marc houses pi four important 
dues ; and il vis one which was taken by the council of tnafmmotro.^ of .^ravjid 
(iai'ijj-^jverrrj Mtf/j4m£fon) r thereby suggesting that they PUmCimdttf lhe injunc¬ 
tions of Kan ply a, who did not moke provision for such a noble line of action on 
the part uf intruMcii, while dealing with the measure* to Ijc taken in tinw^ of 
drought. 

127, Ef. /nd, r VIO. pp. 47 49. 

123. Kalhana. Rajaiarangim* Translator'* note, p. xv. (Trans, by Ranjii Sitaram 
Pandit, Allahabad, 1935), 

129, Ibid,. H. ¥V. 17 53. pp. 44 47, 

i ml ibid.* v. w. 270 pp. m-n* 

I3h Ibid ,* VfJ, W. 1218-25, pp. 305-06* The date of king Kalasu is based on Ray, 
DJLN.I ., I, p T 162, 

132- Rajatarillfgini, V, VY. 72413 r pp. UH GO ; Ray, ibid., p, 132. 

132 a. H ill Loch, Ins, of Atoka, p. 105. 

133, Ep. tod.* XX, p. 86, of, at. 

134* fbid. t pp. 68* TO, Dr. Kane {op. ait.. Ill, p, 193) notices Hum I hie without 
enumerating them. 

135. Ep. Ind-* VDI pp. 43, 47. 

138. ftrapVya, Sk. I. Ch T I. 43, p. 48: text. p. 48. 

137, On the early Vallavas. read Reel* D.E.D., pp. 320-22 ; Cupalan, R., The History 
of ihe Patlmw of Ranchi (Madras* 1923). 

158. Jlultzsch, Ep. Ind r Will. pp. 162-63, Dr. llult/.sch translated the term jnruii- 
dhyak$t t as “general overseen" which* in view of what has been stated in these 
pages cm Lhe authority of Kaupjya s .InTliajojlru, b kss suggestive than “Chief 
Supurinictidcnt' 1 . Tf»c same sclnilar translated as a "court fan unite" 

which, for the same reason* may be better rendered into “mustier", as done 
Dr. Shaxna Sastiy. 

139. Dikshit, K- N„ Ep. Ind, XX, pp. 62 &4. 

140. Ep , Ind. VU W p. 183, 

E4I - Rice, My. &■ Coorg, p. 67. 

142- Ep. Cor.. VII. Sk. 239, p. 130; text. p. 239- Mr. Rice a^ncil this record m 
a.u. 3IS. This Is inadmissible in view of the date fofca 834 (a.d. 9I2j Riven the 
record itself, which fell within the reign of Kannara II, Tlic year ao, 918 
witnessed Jakkiyabbe's death in she Jaina manner. 

143. Dn I be local administration under the Guptas, read R. N, Salctoic, Lift in lhe 
Gupta Age* pp. 294-JDS, 

|44, 1 am indebted to Mr. 5, 11. Ihimhil, Anisia tit in the Kannada Research bistiLuic 
in the Raniatak Univcnily, for the inlormatian on hadtibc and k&mpWQn* 1 ®** 
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147 

146 

m 

150. 


W R 5-- £p- /«* XX, {o p, dk) G5, «, (S>. But Mr, PMdummkhi 

l45 srcRasty, j v r P ^ - - - — 

®* “■ ~ - - — 
r“ Hi ; S' 1 P 1 67 ' 70 J Jm “•«* <° «** «■ tiic intetpietaUotu 

Of Je i™ given by the learned Editor of this retard. Ear in«a«ce Mr rlnT. 

1-| U ” >nUtprl;l, J “ ,l,lt “ 41 ta!< ' *&***** it i» more properly intelligible as tolls 
He do» not explain tl lc difficult term w hkh I ihinT T? 

-the qualities laid down in the orders o'r kinds ' 1 hi f P * 

officials Of die feeding house. That t'k JLi **"“* . K&mng to ifie 

duel for guiding diat institution. Mr. Pandmnmkhi says^nTnote^tItat* di!f e*T 
Wgmficmce of die weld gut.Uti^m, „ nol dear (Phndtamukbi. ^ 

( j. He Viould Uanjlatr ftTiidryar m a. vHtattt ihLGrpp fih+i ^ " L 

atisttixr ■il-tr 

don and is still in his teens. G . h "ho has just undergone infri*. 

Smith, £.1/./,, p. 145. 

Smith, ihid,. p. 145 , op. ft,, 

Sun Eh , fbuL, p. |52, 

* 2 = havc b ™« h ' w,«i ^ 

missed the pasvigd in ,hc ^rtfaiMsfau reladng J*“ **“ 

Mnurya v Empire. ih c b te |. lnfft . )r v, k \ n^JZ* C * ltnl * ^'“l™eupu 

15 one of thc dependable IxHsks on ihc subte d^i„ WC f °r ***** 

OF Lhtf Empire or CuidlmnilDLl \I.im , n J fc . l,OC rckr Eo **« 

Kant Elya's statement ntTadn/u, the Ztoau 0 [° the^Ma^ ** a S ai "“ 

h C docs not mention it ?nmne. 'S? ^ Fm ' that 

was merely thinking i„ d' ]e abstract of an idqO^EnS^ ' h “ * 

might he used in axmeeiino will, hi* teacher who h n«' C ^ * T * utnt:nl 
and with Narendra, whom he likewise does not mCTtUw,wl by name, 

TuuiiLs are an ariicfc D f Hil j, , ,. , ] ^ n n,3|Tle - Tliest argu^ 

Uie ^oiheaUdty af the ArthtsOitm and in die hlMn ini v d * AdtoB * ** 

would Ik: as ,z ShHdlrJ^f? * i,i "““ i “ 

»«<- ■“ *» »n. „ J ” •**.*“*»- «-**« 

tv name-os it would be, f or instance to doni, ? " C ° f U,CSc “ mcntl «*«l 
aiidcnt works in Sanskrit beciuic !hey do rut ,..' !' C .. h, “ 0rtC,[> of »» the 

or refer to die regions where Z^TtZST ^ ^ uulm > 

And. secondly, it might he artmed tlisr .s! V 
Koutilia, namely 1.000 y^nos, Wnu |d be too EnJXl,** ***“ ^ 

Maur>a. Aorordmg to br. shaoia Saurv m rthan * af Chandf^gupu 

Maim that the y 0 j* na \ lsa ^ icfUj mtari] . T ' Kaftc ri B ht *y 

Or. fleet Calculated a ^ ™“J ^' *f t " ’* P' «*• "O.e 183,! 

for 1912, pp. 2M. 2 J 7< «S-6S). Awarding to Dr W, ™. ^ J * A S - 

h o ur, Mstn , calcuianon of five miles 
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m 


per yojami, K^ily^ explicit statement that the northern purrio-n of the 
country, which stretched between the Hlmllayas and [he Ocean was l ,lnju yajanai, 
was about 5,900 miles. If we accept Dr. Fleet's computation, the client of tlic 
Empire would be -l r 500, When Vic tTEralijce Utah as related above, tlie soul hern 
limit of tile Empire was Sura^tra, and that the north-Western regions of India 
were aha under Candragupta Maury a, iE is not impassible to agree with Kau|lly& 
about the wide extent of ilmL monarch’a Empire, although In exact extern in 
icrms of miles will remain an unsolved problem until more proof is available 
on the subject. 

151. As stated earlier, Professor WmiiTniu's assertion that Kau|i1ya was only a pawfit 

bar been ably deal! wilh by Dr. N. X, I-aw {op. erf,, pp, 211’El, 221}. An equally 
unsympathetic and tironmu estimate of Kau(Jlya was by Frofoaor A. li. Keith,, 
winch a bo we have disposed of earlier. FiofcsHi Keith (Sk. Lit. p. xviii, op, 
fi/ r ) hxios [o have judged the Mauryan Prime Minister from the standpoint of 
die rxtdltncc of tlie Sanskrit language. Jit. Otlo StCiEi (Alc^Jjf/jrno urirf 
Kmtitya, 19l£j is no belter study in this respect J One wonders whether accepting 
Piofessir Kciib's rriierion one could judge Arhtotle by the liigli standards of 
Homer, or Madriavelli by ihnse ai Daniel Would any Western author, we 
Wonder, condemn cither Aristotle or Macluavdli because neither podic 

expression or ennobling thoughts? 

152. Smith. pp. 126-27. 

153. Dikslutar, op. fit., p. 3-1. 

154. SafetoTiCp LLM. West, pp. 135 .44 r 

J5S, Saleiore., ibid., p. 107. I follow Dr. Fleet s chronology of ilie rdgn* ul the two 
Mawyan rulers. 

156. SaJeiorc, i5jd +r p. 133. I am afraid fir. Smith has nude much of a detail relating 
to I he Slav of Mcgaslhcnc:*, flic t-teek sources say ill at [flat Creek ambassador 
ivai stilt by Sekuboc "not onec, but frequently" to t-amlragllpLa 31 a Ursa. The 
construction put on the word 1 'frequently 11 put by Ur. L. A, Schwatibcck and by 
Professor Mrdlriiidle, (McCr indie, Ancient India m described by Meguihemi end 
Arrian, pp. 13 lb nukes it very doubtful whether we could accept Dr. Smith 1 ! 
opinion that Mcgosilmics lived at ilic court of ilu Mauryaiii mkr for a consider¬ 
able time. 1 do not see any justibauion for cxlending his stay at Paialiputia lot 
iEM>re than five or six years. 

157, Smith, ibid., p. 127* 

m + Dikshiiar, ibid., p. 

159- Dikshhar, ibid., p. SO. 

I&O. DiksMlar, ibid., p, ?7?- 

101. Winlcnuti!, CaJmfht Revitu r r April, 1924. {op r cib)* p. 19. 

102. WJnttmitz. ibid., p. 22, 

103. f>dif lrnicx t 1L p „ 211. Cited also by law',, op m cif,, p. 230. 

104. Dr. Schwa nhxxk edited the indika anti puhlhhcd it at Bonn, in ISltL It was 

translated into English by Professor McCrindc in 1S77. 

105. Law, ibid ., pp, £30-31. 

ItSin Mtgasihenet^ Fragment 27 ; McGfindk-, ilnaenl India, p„ 00. 

107 T Professor Dikshiiar calls this a distorted version of the actual condition oblainuig in 
the land. He treats this subject in a slightly different way (DiksMlar, i'5id., 
pp. 342 43), 

ItiS, FwiinL 111. 2. 21 : VI, S, 113 ; Agrawala, op. di., pp. 311-12 for a Useful dh- 

Cimidtl tjn this point. According lo Fiofcssor Gtxblu cker. Vcdic literature was 

available to Paninl oven in M». (Goldstucker, Ponirrh pp. 11-47 : Agrawala, ibid,. 
p. 311). 

169- Kmplyu. Bk. II. C.h. VII. pp. 01-05, op. at. 

170. ibid.. Bk. IL Ch. X, pp. 71-75 ; text, pp. 70 75. 
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1,1 "***«» «■. pp- »*. «*. 

IT2. Smith, ibid., p. Mo. 

“ sc* — - - - * 

... ? *■ S™> P-^«.. ™l -pt 1*. „ *“** * 

-SST 5 STSi?V; *.*». 

_ <■» <« ^ sjl? **° ”** k, ““ «* ““■*•■"' - 

IjO. Mcganlinics in ; Wiiin, frutika Oi in- wi. . ,, 

McCrinrflc, Ancient India, p. 2 || ' ' ' *' P * !05 ‘ n ‘ ( l )* al» 

J77- Uw, isft. til., pp. 235-J6. 

JS2. Dialogs oi the Buddha, |»„, i r p}J 5 , 9 . J(S 

Vol, II); HahSvutu. vol. i|. pp T jjj «' r>i l; „ , i iW ’ < S D ^Li. 
VoJ. III. »p, 20 ff 40 4 (, £?’.»- ‘ ,‘^ bs f J t,ncs - i J- London, 1952; ; 

I9M> ’ '' l * 3?4 ‘ 579 ‘ M9 - «>** «* (~®e t^utoi 

;»S: "3Tp;?««*** xxvn •- t ‘p -a*-* *** P .». 

I 82 e. A farm, VIII, 140 41 . p, 278 . 

md /WA. tn. I5J, t80 ; IV. 210. 220. 224-25; pp. |QJ m ifil r . 

oifiticy lending ibid., 1. 90. IX. 326 \ 1|5 n . * CNi4 *** a,1 ° wmisr 

and no; to pages, ’ Jh ” c '^rentes ire only i 0 vccp 

I82t. tin vySij. bee Kuuliha, Ilk. II. V L GO. p 38- rrvf „ «_ _. 

US***™ ■" S7! 

py ■>. ii£ "™ cfcu " 1 ' 

CrtlHde^lHm hi Inditn (Bonn. 19(271 * /f *“"$>?» *■ Dot 

sr-t arfir «*• .-•> ■” ^ ■»- 3 sr: ass 

184 srr«r- L - - =£■f*ar 4 s.T 4 „ „ 

**• r™ W - ^ “ V,,: " p. m ««., (M „ 

IflC. Arrian, op. tit., V; DiksUtar, iOid., p . j 5]> n,,,^ , s 
1«7- DikihJuir. ibid., p. 351, n. (J), ^ ^ 

ISO- Kauplya. Bk. II. Ch IX. 69, p, 20 ; te *t p fin . 1r , 

by *m., s (hat the several heads were uandSaWe’ f ,n,tornL ' test 

(14IW. op. at,, p, 246>. i 1(is is no[ Uin]e o j T" «fcp™m to anodic 
probably to be umlcrMorxl j n (he sc,,^ u , . .... ) hc , tcx ‘ ' vhcrr is 

rightly «y,. ^ of * Dr. Sbama Lm 

189. Jra«l%o, IBs. It. Cli. IV. 57, p. 55 : lex[ . , 

trail..), tnir. p. ssxi ; law. rfcrd.. , } . ' 1 *“ abo iftid., (Iain. 

*90. Smith, EMJ,, pp r IS2-34. 

JEJL ibid,, |>p. 24i -4fi. 

192. l>iL^hit^j p ibid. k pp, 2^-35. 
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J93. Law, op. «f.. pp. 240 42. 

104. Smith, op. ciT.„ pp. 137-51 - Dr. Law docs not seem to refer !D this aspect of the 

CjUCSLlOfl. 

105. Dikihitar, op P riL, pp. 165 BO. 

196. Ksaft/ya, Rk Vtl, Ch. XIV. M7. P - 334 ; test. p. 307. 

197. /hid., Bk. II. Oi. I, 47, 40; icxi, p- 47- 

198. Ibid., Bk. EE. Ch. XXIV, 117, p. 120; text, p. II? Dr, Law refeia to 
wrp<mrtm to ftdfcfd/i F to the igricolturifls making iheix ohti ammgcnwnLs For the 
raising oF water, and lo die diBcmii water rates (uciaftah/jagcroi) payable to the 
Stale (law. op. cit., pp. 235-54). It 1% only the crmimen tat nr who explains the 
term watertiFt by saying that ir means channel* (h u/yJ). See Sham? Saury, ibid.. 
p. 129, n. (3). 

309. Aaupiyd, Bk, II. €h, XX. 106. pp 11748; test, pp. 10007. 

200. CL Dik^hiiar, op, at., pp. 365 06- 

SOL Mcgasthcnei, Fragments I and XXXIV; McCrindlc, Ancient India, pp. 30, 86 ; 
see aL*o Kane. op. tfi'L, IEE. pp. 162-03. Dr. J-aw docs not refer Eo these dciiih. 

202. DiUbitar. ibid., p. 332. Elcre in note (3) reference is given to Megmthrutt, 

Frag, It, 

203. DikdiEiar. ibid,., p- 538- See also Smith, p. 147. 

2M. For fun her details, read Smith, ibid.* pp. 332-33. 

205. Megtuihttx*, Fragment, XXIX ; Koutilyo, Bk. III. Ch*. XXXI XXXIL PP , 161-55. 
Stein, op. df., p, 41 If- See also Dikdiitar, ibid., pp. 333-34, M^asthcna 
describe* the army oF Sand rakoi las or Cairitragupla Maurya as having been com- 
poxfl of 400 r 00fl or 600.000 men, 30,000 cavalry, 9.000 elephants (Frags. XXVEE s 
XlXl ; MacCrindlc, Ancient India, pp. G8, 141). See alio Kane. op. d L. EJL 
p. 204, There are no means oF verifying ihc detail* given by Sfcgasdicnes. But 
Is it possible that in those limes, when ihe foreigner* were disliked. Megasthena 

could have had any occasion of even visiting the Army Headquarters of the 

Maury an Government? 

296. Kau{ilya, Bk. V. Ch- Ilf. 249, p 278 ; tact. p. 249. 

297. Megasthencs cited by Law, op- of., p. 244. Fhe reference i* lo Megwthtnes. Frag, 

XXXIV; MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. ft*. Professor DiE^lihar doc* not mention 
ibis. (Sec Ditalnrar, ibid,, pp- 335-3fi). 

200, Koutiiyya, Bk. II. Ch. XXVTIL 127, pp. 159-40 * lest* p. 326-27. 

209. Megtutb&m* Frag. XXILL -See also Law, ibid., p. 245 where he rtghtlv rejects 
Profeswr Wintrtniu's assertion that the Admiral ol the Fleet performed only 
fiscal and commercial duties. 

230. Kmitflya. Bk. Ill Ch, 1L 152, p. 112: texL pp. 151-32, Cf. M«m f l*. m p. 37U 

211. Afegrtillmlej, Fragment, XXVI!. See a3*o Stein. Op. cit. r p. 64. 

212- Read Dikshitnr, ibid,, pp, 349-41 for a slightly different treatment of the subject. 

213. Kaulityn, Ilk I, Ch. XX. 45. p. 43 ; text. p. 45. 

214. 3f ege.fr/jrn a, Fragment XXVII [ McCrindle, 4ncirnl India, p. 71. 

215. Xaufilya, Bk L Ch. XXI. 4.2 p. 41 : lest, p 42. 

216. Read Dikdiitar, op. tit ., pp. 347-4S For a slightly ditfmnl ireaimcm of this inpie. 

217. Katitjly*. Bk. II. Ch, XXXVI, 3 44 45, pp. 16062 ; test. pp. 143 43, 

218. Fbid., Bk. II. Ch. XVI 98, p. 105 ; text. p. 98. 

219 & 229. Smith* op, rii., p. 154. and Hole (I). The reference h id McgflJdAenr*, Frag. 
XXXEV : MtCrimUe, Jiraenl Indio, p. 87. 

221- Kaatilya, Bk, 1 Ch. XVI. 32 p. 32; text, p 32. 

222- Law, op r cit. t pp. 240-41. 

223, Aeufiiya, Ek. III. Ch. XIE, pp. 291-05 ; text, pp. 177-81. See noi^ 182 (t-■; and 382 (f) 
above, 

224. Wmlcrnitt cited by Law. op. tit., pp. 231-32 ; Stein, op. rfr„ p. 28, 

225 Dikduiar, lin'd,, p. 109, 
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226. 

227., 

22S, 

m 

230, 

232, 

233, 
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234. 

235, 

23S, 

257< 

238. 

m 

240. 
24( r 

242- 

243, 

244 

245 

245. 


247 


ftifcshsiiLr, op. p. IJO r 
Oilfl^ilLUr, tbidr. pp. 333 34, 

ktiutifyn, BL II. Cli. Ill, pp. 50 52: lc\t, pp, 51 34 
Ibid.. RL IL Ch. IV. 55, p. 53 ; iw, p. 55 
RL I. Ch. XX. 40, p. 39 ; p. 4Q. 

Diksliitar* ihUS., p. 334. 

Smith. ibid., p. 127. 

McCrindie, ,nA AnS ,. Vi. p. l56 . Htttaseft. llJ[r(Hl „ xwUJ . 

F "S*. XXV.XXVI: Mtfttndfc. , Wn / f„d Jn , i 

S’ ha “- t 111 p- ««> nr. Kane has died the evident „f 

sM^s&rsjsrs 

X’WttJPSrjtC? 35 — - . - 

'■• p«.. Hinocb, .«*. p. 

Smith, ibid. t pp r 327-2S. r 

Kautilya, BL. «, Clt. 111. 52. p. 51 ; IC ii p 5* 

^ c ; ^ Rmtd t ' ” = «« K. nc , op. dr,, in. p . 18 , 

McCnndk-. r*e *•»». o/ /rnfm * J/,««*,> p . ,« . w llw „£*«, ^ 

MtCrin.lle Ancient to,Ho «, djswtted in CWmf Adlan Bt \lll r 

svaii r cued by MuUiiar, «*. «*., p , W nDtf N1 ' f5L Xm c - 

Smith, ep.irt., p. jr p r 

Aflli ^ Bk * Cl>- *A. p. 30 ; test, p, to 

/W.. Bt. I. Ch. XX. 40-41, pp SO-40 : p p . 4SML 

Pi.re*«ir Dikshliar also refers to these m,™*, hllI * 

ft» the Artha&stra, BL I Ch XXtl fDibSr! * 1 rff £rtnrc S |vtn by him 

bl. ii. ci, m. * l ^ 7U a P * “ ** [oCh x < 

f e **? **"!» pbee Li fotimi in Lt,ci». L-TvSi?, SjT"r 

* «"*>«" (Caku^, 1905); wh ik ,S t h "" 

on I he site of that capital are dmcTih.it m ,i,. . ‘ further cxavjiioru 

$*Ti-n, t Fasten, Civcir. / or {912 n. pp. 55 61. °t the Archaeological 

Among the scholar who Iqh- sm ,M, r ' , L 

nr d, L qwrtion maj } w mentioned ^ “ WJ>cC, 

I’roft'sor Difahitar. Ur, Agn^b. and Profit Radt.,‘ ° r K ^“' 

list namctl hinnrijn, {, [fll . . ' ul M '«tcrjc(r. The 

by Slylirig it ParalteUimi between ,4ioW / lhi * «*"ntctian. But 

ceding, of ,„e V mtimt Oriental Conference I |}p 3-9 ^'S.' A, ! ha ™ i,m ( Pr ‘“ 

footer jet- sc™ (o create the impreukm that le hlfe ^ P(olc '™ 

ilantlards Of A&ta. fib tf ca lmcM of lhc J '. " 7 ^ hv lT,c 

ihcn. (ft Kautilya srems [., confirm this. * *“ J “ ° f lcr ‘«ing firx lo Afet, and. 

The opening sentence of this [earned mrb-, __ ,. 

another one. The purpose of this pa[MT P hr , 7J.T lcl,t ,lul CIfal " 
in the ArthaOitn „f Rantilya and imSptioiu of AfoL? U,C p ' lral|el P as “PF* 
extent they throw light Upon rad, „, llcI ' (H | |||a , ' ™ “ 10 sfl ™ '« wltai 

doemnents ’ (iWrf.. p 329). The first part of ,he . k ' mJ a * c '”ltemporary 

the second appears doubtful, if not inatJtnissihle k JS?™ 1 *“ CDOCe<lcd blit 

has the Prime Minister or CamIra RUp ta M- 1 “ “ fCt ’ a ^]y HDCptHt, 

aliata. whose son was -ISolia. The da^es „f th( - »..... Wl1 1,1 ndu ^ Amitla 

Of uncertainty, Following Dr. Fleet thfv nnv ! ™ “ill a mullet 

„t.p,a Maury,. *„* i . «b«* ( andra- 

(See Sain ore, T. n. ft, BVjC, p. ]0Tt f' 1 ' Vsota 261 “ c - aocevion. 

Mooterjer, we have ,0 mate Kindly, a J* ,hc vicU ' Pmfftmr 

gnpta Manna. Bin.luOta, and Atoka. , hal j, n^e him 
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only *is a Prime Minister. 4"his, when addcd in the unknown famr of Ills, curlier 
life before he became Prime Minister, would give him a lung period of not k** than 
seventy fnc or eighty years. There is. ol course, uuEhing improbable in m Indian 
statatMD*i Jiving such a Jong span of life ; but in the cbk of an statesman 

like Raol itya, it is doubtful whether we could assign to him such a ]nng life, 
Further, although* u will he pointed due below in the text, ASuka * earlier life as a 
ruler appears to have been severe, if not cruel, yet it is again doubt fid whether it was 
due to the personal influence n| Kaufflp, or to the effect of Like htter s stale manual, 
or io the inherent nature of the ruler himself, f agree with the view of the late 
Hr. Sftama Sastry that Kau[ilya lived king before Atoka (Cf. Sab tore, ibid., p. 35th. 
TRe assumption of ProfmoT Mookerjee cEnat tUiiplyi'i book and ASokj'% Edicts were 
CO FI Temporary documents is Lin [enable. 

Moreover, Professor Mookerjres comparison between the Atotan pretcpLs in regard 
to nU sects and those given In die Arth/itwtm do not seem io he relevant, He wmes 
that the passage in the Rock Edict Ml that Devfinampiiya Priy.idahiin Kiljn desires 
that in alt place? should reside diverse sects h the same as Kau^i Eva's injunction 
ihat P&iontfm aEid Camjatas should dwell near the cremation ground (beyond die 
city) ; tlm no Pasandas could be accommodated In a dJiAmuffl/a without the permis¬ 
sion of the City Officer. Gopa ; and eEiie their abode should be searched for su-spi- 
ekms characters, (Mooterjee* ibid.. 556-54. Cf, A'aufdya, Bk. II. N l, p. L61 ; t«u* 
p 144. 

1 am afraid that is a wrong parallel. In I he first place, the crisp U*kK Edict VI t 
opens with the statement dial Ring PcvSnampriya Priyadaciia ' desires (that) all 
nuy reside everywhere”, (Druunam Piyc Ptya<Uui %a smaiii icitiwti tai*a-piiiuim$a 
tmevu). The next sentence is “For all these desire sclf-nonimj and purity of mind” 
hi fe Myamam bhSivmiddhi cS frA/rffrirfj}. The rest of I he short Rock Edict 
refer* to men possessing various desires and passion*, their fulfilling Ehc whole 
or only a pnriion of their duties i and to any one who. while practising great 
liberality, does not possess velf concrok being a very mean man (Hultr.sch, /m. oj 
Atoka a p. 54). Here we have, therefore, the Emperor's desire that the Pasandas 
or heretics may live like other setts anywhere, so as to fulfil their duties. Tlmt 
is, fl is an Edict of Freedom. 

Rut the reference* to the J'TunHa* in die ATthatotira, as given by Professor 
Mocker jet, form an Edict of Preventiont In the hru citation burn the Anita- 
{Ultra k it is an explicit older in these terms: “Hcrctka and Candak* shall Jive 
beyond the burial pounds” {Papmipi tandalanaih jma/uudnrr vastih (Bk- 11, Ch, 
IV + 56, p+ 54 , text, p. 56). That this is a prohibitory urder which gave no 
option Io Ehc and Caiatlalas is clear from the preceding injunction which 

stales (hat the rule regarding the cremation grounds, if violated, would entail a 
fine equ.il to the first amercement. Here, therefore, vc have a contrast 
between Kiujilyds precept which is prohibitory, and that of Atoka, which is 
per mi wive. 

Professor Mookerjce's second citation from Kaujilya b wide of the mark. The 
contexts frnm which it is taken do not warrant iis interpret* dpii in the sense of 
freedom that was to he given to the Pisanclaj. On the oLhrr hand, it is inmtnma 
lory. This wil! be made dear when we note the conicxEs in which the references 
to the Pisatirlas occur. The first reference Ia in ihe chapter on Ehc duties of die 
City -Super in rend cue. io the following effect: of charitable iits.titutinn-s 

shall send information (to Capa nr SthloOca) as io any heretics (fmsnnda\ ami 
inivdters arriving to reside therein. They shall allow ascetics and men learned 
in the Vedas eo reside in such places only when those petrous are known to be 
of reliable character” (Aoufifya, Bk II. Ch. XXXVI I44 r p. Ififi; text, p. 144). 
Here it Is not Else City Officer, whom Professor Mocker jee confounds with the 
Gopa (who, by the way, a* h narrated in the beginning of the same chapter, war 
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an officer ft, charge of the a«ottni.s of tin, twenty, or forty household*), who is 
the officer concerned, but either the Srhanika or the Gnpa to whom the manager* 
o ■ i an (able injUtutidm had m H-ntf the requisite infarniiiioti about the tieieLici 
And that information was alxiut the movement! of iha biter. 

In a later context In the same chapter, Ka.ya writes that am travfaren coin* 

lions a high mad shall catch hold of certain types or people; md then he sav< 
lliat, as we have already S«n. "(Spies) Shall also make a scan'll for suspicious 
person* in the Interior or deserted houses, in the workshops or houses of viniets 
and sellers of cooked rice and Hr*!,, in gambling houses, atl[ , in Ule above nf 
heretic* . (Aiuififyo, ibid., pp, 161-62 ; text, p. U4. op. eff.), 

It I* tint the above reference, therefore, that could he made to agree with the 
ordinance* of Afola, as >>ivifessor Mookerjcc would make as believe, hut a itate- 
men, of Kaufllya which seems to have escaped the learned historian'! nolice. It 
" m the chapter on the Resumptions ol Gifts, Sale Without Ownership 
and OwTterdtip and run* thus; "Ascetic* and heretics shall, without disturbing 
each other, reside tn a large area” (diramimh pspyja 1 * malmlymuUle he™ 
param-obSdhamond mstyufy) (Kwiilyn. Bk. III, Ch. XVI, 191. p HR ■ lest 
p. 191). But cvrtt tills injunction did not give any freedom to the heretics to 
Inc as they Uked: they were to live Without disturbing others, not In the 
persuade manner nf ,-Unka hut m the peremptory wav of kauyijya, From what¬ 
ever angle wo view the relehmccs to the Flfat^ in the Arllmaslni. they cannot 
he erjuated with thusc meniioticd in the Rock Edicts. 

thf 1 ^S r r P,KC, i lt *, P ^ f T^!! ! " kcrjK '* attempts to draw a para lie! lietwccn 
tile ArlMiUlra and the Rock Edict! is unconvincing. He writM that Aioka’s 

concern for the AjlnU* as described in Pillar Edict VII, and also in the gmn.ing 
nf «vc dwellings to them, may be likened to Kautilya's Bral.maniral prejudice 
wh ™ t l|? Mao *T“ Prime Minister classifies them along with the 
Aakyas jBndi lusts) "as being unworthy of attainment at any ceremony connected 
hl 1 or ancfilojfs 11 (Mookcijee, op, ^ 7 ,* p f 3 ^^ 

j.jTdi« in t,,e ****&&. 

■SL m? i\ U « tlhl_( °t ,ra nwntk)M thc ^Kvitnw in the following context; 

(M«Mtyjai™) were ordered hv me to busy themselves with the affair* of 
he Saiugftt . likewise cube were ordered by me do busy themselves also witli 
Lhe Brahma tyav (and) Ajirikaj ; others were ordered by me to busy thaudve* 
will; the Nirgr.mthas ; others were ordered by me to busy thcmtelv^ also with 
vartoos (other) sects ; (thus) different AfeMinSfrw (are bussing them wives) 
spec 1 a 11 v W.th different (congregations)" (Hultrsch. op. cit « j; 0) Ch 

“tirr *■ t“ .*► *» ™,u-S 

Brahman*, the Xirgranrhw or jaina*. and various other s«t* 

Professor Mookcsjee* statement referring to the grant of t3V . [tw , t |, hm - 
hy Emperor Afofca t o thc AjTvlk« i, perhaps ,n te 

on the Bara bar Hill which contains the following smgfc senretS^ 5?^!™ 
Friyadlrim (when he had been) nru.it,ted twelve v*-;,rs. this Calc in the KlidTkf 
mountain was pven m the AjTviU,*' {Hahueh ibid u )Si ™ WmImIU 

Even according to the learned historian * own dtatiom fm,„ th , , 
thc two passage* from the Rock Edicts cannot Iw considered vj? drlitafastn, 
thow in that work. The DelhiTopn R«k Edict refers p3nl]ti Xo 

sol Ici t tide for the welfare of the Ajfvllta*; and the Bara bar TIT| E f npC ^° T A!tnkai 
Firms i. In mentfanitig the gift of a case dwelling to ,i,em ZSTSSt 
,n (he ArihaiOftm prove that Kautiiva. imir.ul or s h.. ■ ' ” h P aiis;1 K« 

sympathy fur them, imposed a penalty on Lliose ub .-V'lf Mm P Mefw * or 

^ a jivikjt. in. -.si jel? 

^7 "* “ 1 ™*“ a ^'»»»- ..“w 4Sf 72 
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Professor Mpukerjcc Slates on lilt same page (p. 3-4ti) that the isnn D<rtrikum£lamnU 
in i’UUr Edict Vll is identical ivtih J™ used by k3ti|ilp for Ulc queen (.4 tihc* 
iojfra, ). 10] and with human iisliI fur a prince {,4 rthaidiI m„ I. HO), 

11kif eomprbon Likewise cannot be sustainedr fl requires no proof to iEiuw 
dial tile word dew meant a queen, and the word A h metro > a prince. But the 
para]Eel, if accepted would be misleading. In Rock EdiCL VII Delhi-Topra we 
liave die siaLerncni drat the thief oilicers {tfiuJti'iyf) were occupied with dit gifts 
of the Emperor and of die queens, and of those of his sores and of due queens' 
WUS (Hult£5£h, Up. ril., pp, 131, J343). In die JalLcr conic it the terns devlhumtildmuh 
occurs which Dr. flulizsdi transbinl as sorts of die queens. 

One fails id m>c how ii could be made lo agree with the passage in the Aft ha- 
iojfrn where it is staled as follows: J 'Never, in the view of Kaii|rEp + shall die 
king make himself or Iris queen an object butt) of testing lire character 

of hU counciITors, nor shall he vitiate the pure, like water wiilr poison" (BE, I, 
Cb. X. 17. p, 17 : text, p. IT). 

There is another reference to tire queerr (rfevi) in the Chapter orr the King's fluty 
towards tike Huetu, wherein it b slated that Lhe king, when in the interior of 
liis harem, shall see die queen only when her personal purity u vouchsafed for 

by an old maid servant. (AuriBlya, Bk, I. tlh r XX- 4I P p, 40 : text* p, 41). In 

the same Chapter we arc informed that the residences of the princes and the 

princesses shall be located in a jxirricbilar quarter {Ibid., p. 40 t text, p, 41). In 

ihe light of this glaring difference bet ween the references to the queens and the 
ptinto in like drfAtbiuJru and in tlie Roek Edicts, we cannot understand In yw 
Lhey could be considered as being the saute! lliesc shortcoming! in the article 
of Professor Mookcrjec do not detract its worth. Indeed, professor Mookcrjec has 
considerably lightened the task of scholars working on this aspect of the problem 
by giving us a very exhaustive study of the para 13d bum. in the ArtluiSmlm and 
die Rock Edicts, 

Perhaps in this connection I might dispose of .mother view tela ling to Kaiqilya 
and Adbka. Profesnu 1 Sinha writer thus: It was this lining example of Aiub 
that might liave supplied Kju^ilya bis ideals of kingship. The king of Kauply* 
is the A so k a devoid of his EDO gleat love for Buddhistic ways of life 1 " i(i?infka> 
ap, cit. pp. IItf, 11 Ll, 191, 392. 11."-Vi - 1‘wfowr Siildia [KKtubtes in this idmcmcnt the 
theory tEiat, kauii lyu Inul before him the Using example of Atoka. 1 he learned 
author seems to go a step further that froiessor Mookerjee in affirming that Atoka 
supplied Kauiilya witJi the pattern of kingdup. We need not cite here again 

the mass of evidence available in die ArihaltHtm ro show dun such a theorj 
cannot be maintained ;n nil. I lie very purpose of Rau|ilya's writing hii book 
would be unliiEchkgibfc if we were to suppose that he composed it eidler during 
or after Atoka's reign t 

24§, Mookcrjee, Radlia Kuimid, JtoAtf* p. IH ; UikMiiiar, Gp. elf „ pp. 250-52- l 

cannot agree with Piofv^or DiLdiitar r s characteriratiun of prarEebjfflru uNflnifPubhu 

(praqamtftbhv) pajyiuitiyumo. whiuuu hhQtSnAm, and ivabhutanim achhaiim as 
referring to three different negative qualities ^Dikihiiar. ibtd. r p. 251)- They 

ate three aspects of the saint in.tjoi piubleui of non-injury io living brings or,, 
ahimja. as We might now-2.-days Call it, 

249. Xau|j7yff p Bk. 1. Ch. Ill. p. J ; iext T p. 9* 

250. HuIuhiIi, op, cif., pp. 4-5. 

231. See Assuf%s, pp. 2ft2, 315 IS- 

252. On duri fulness to teachers, read Many, II. 71-7$. p- 45 ; on dutifulness to parents, 
ihid., 1L 145-48, 225-17, pp. 545-57, 71 : IV + 362, ITMO, 182, pp, 154, 157, 

253. Aoull/ycr, Bk. 1. Ch, V. 1U, p. 9 j teal, p. 1U, op. Cal, 

254- /bid-, Bk. I, c;h, VU. 15, p. 12: text, p. IS, Tlie text runs thus: maryii^sFi 
sr^npayel-ikrJpyGU amtitywi t^. Dr. SIiatria Sasiry had translated it asu ir Hitise 
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255. 

2 °Wi, 

257. 


258. 

259. 
200. 
2 fil, 

262. 

263. 

204, 

265. 

266. 

267 . 

268 . 
209, 


27P, 

27L 

272. 

275. 


274, 

275, 

276, 

277, 


m. 

270. 

2S0. 

281. 

202 . 

m 


'icaclitft -iii-il fnlniilcrt who Keep him (the king) from tolling a prey La d%a$m r \ 
1 Jlc nw^Tiitoft admit* of ;t more appropriate \ IIECJprcl 3 tlpn in the aenw ol 

" boDiuJi at fnoaiUiy” or '■propriety" dun that ol clanger, a* ttwkntoQd hv the 
learned tnmtolar. See Aptc, whirl-frigid Dirty., p, 745. 

A'tfufityii, Ilk, IL Ch, I. 46, p. 46 ; lefci. p, 46. 

(hid., 15k. II, Ch. I, 4fl, p. 47; *cjti p p. 47, op, ect. 

ak - IJICha XI1I XIV * PP" W-H; te*h pp. 18187. Sec i 6 icC, Bt, 
IV. Ch. XII. 232, p. 260. tot i penally Oil a sen ant who look Under hij protection 
the wife of the absentee hiEihandl 
ibid,, Rk. XUI, Ol. V. 409, p. 436; text, p, 409. 

HuJradf. ibid,, p. 10 , and ibid., nuies ( 6 ).(ft). 
fbid. ¥ p. IS. 

J*' d " p. 53. O. VIII Rock Edict at Kalsi, ibid, p. 37 . Of. lu veniom at 

CanATp etc. 

liultuch, op* dc. pp. 24 25. 47 40 ; 68*69. 

JM. + pp. 116-17, 

/frid-* pp. 121-23, 
firid.. pp. 94 - 97 . 

Sbid. r p. IlA 

Xmiifya, Bk_ J. CR. Iff, 3 r p, 7 ; icSR p. 8 . 
llnltjch, ibid,, pp. 7 - 8 . 

IV 246. p. 167; V. 43 47 P 56, pp. 175-77, On dharma, which Professor 
ai3[ ^preiol as jiMiee. read Monti, VIII. 15-Jti, p, 255. Rrofbwr Aivaiwar 
nseitly refen ro the prohfbmmi of the caatnlioti of animah In die ArlhaSd^ira flli, 
Jt)>. (Aiyangir. op. til., p. 42, and note (71), l ana tmoblc to find Lhc reference 
to culTitHrtt in I tic ,4 tihaim t ra in Book III, til, 10. But ttt nine ( 2 iBi above 
fill I fit projWT referener Id lliis poind. 

Hullf-ch. op, of., pp. 127-20. &e also Miwkcrjce. Proceeding}, p 345 
Aaiifjija. Ilk. |. til. XV. 29, p. if} ; lr% t. p , 29. 

Hid,, Bk. L Cli. XIX, S% p, S 3 ; ma, p, 39 , 

HT^rar ?w’ re L Kai ,“ uM - pp si,B: f ° r ■ s^whbw, und,. 

P’ “ MamlKM, find., p, 76. Jaiagadha. ibid,, p. J07. etc. Cf, Mookerk*, 
foia.. p. 333 * * J 

Kultisch, ibid., p, 12 , op. til. 

/Unifii, V. 4. $4 i Afifawai,, op, rif„ p. 403. Read ibid., p. 412 ft* further 
remarki on the transaction of business. 

RrJd Salctwe, IJ>.H. l*Bf, p. 317 for * »hnn dixuMicn of ,l lc dale of Pinini 

ttooker|« =.1,. noticed ■he ceadin**. of Aft*- fi tr ■ranging 1)Ub , ic 
bit™ a, s ,vr„ «, Rock Wf« VJ but ihe panlleU which he give, f ro ,„ Luftlya 

S ^Tu' lf>e f roint - » hh ™* h «*• -crtainl, dt« uL 

?uf. ^ Jp . t<fr " the MnoVcrjce'* wmpanfept. 

of AkAa * readnww wuh (be liu .*F duties mcurioiscd | rt Rauiilya (which X 
yarned toaor refer. * .» Rook ]| tl, XXX.-wUdk *££ £ p S.L ! 
thapter XIX. dnee 11 Lh. XXX refer, tn ■he SupeHn.endcntj cf Cbari^a J 
Ekphania amf (be dtui» of (he Ccmunandtr-in-ChieO b noi rek,ar« 

£ rX-m rSdl-TTh 0 ' *" ^ *■ « S*vc, in 

Huhisdi. dr., pp. | 2 P op, di. 

Aeupfya. «k. ][. Ch. It. 49, p 4ft; t«t, p 43. 
ibid.. Ilk. I. Ol, X, 17, p. 17 : text. p. 37 , 

/bid.. Bk. VIII. Ch. |f| L 329 T p, 350 ; text, p, 320 
HoltocK ib*d r , pp. 4, 29. etc. 

^ ii. Lh, vr Pr 59 ^ icxh Pr m. cr moc.l^ i* 

p, 312. Pnafe^ir M.H*exj*e', P*nlle) of DnmmfHy, A i' 
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formula mentioned in rcrnnmiun with royal writs (Mookcrjec, ibid * 
p. 330; Kaufilya, Rk. II. Ch. X, pp. 71-72) is not convincing. Kaufilya's explicit 
statement that iti is used to indicate the comptelicso a t a wris, while so oral 
milage h indicated by the jihrase vAcikamoijtti (an oral message along with this 
Wfit) (Aunj%ff> pp. 32-73). is not exactly in coniunuLty with A&rita't formula, 
b it possible dial Afeftl preferred, in this ilUtXIKT, to imitate the Iranian monarch.*' 
See Dr * llullisch’s comments on ASukj's preamble—' JJ^nam priya Pnjadotlin 
speaks Dim 1 14 in fluhiicb. ibid,, p. xliii. 

284. 285* 286 Si 287. HulittcJi, op, fit-, pp« li-ili, pp. 5, 25- 

2Vtf. Kmpfyo, Bk. I. Ch, XIII, p, 2SU ctf. 

2^9. Frufts&or Dikdii sar’i attempt lo equate the pnoJrflmdjrar oE the Edicts with the 
arf/iynfcfdj of the Afhtaidstra (DiWliUr. Op. cit. r p. 210), is uncon viiicnig. 

SJM- Knulily*. Bk. L Ch. XU* 20, p. 20; te*D p. 20: ilk. J. Cb. XX. 41, p. 40; 

text, p e 4L 

29L. /5rd„ Bk r IL Ch, VI* 60. p. 50; text, 60, Sec aUo Dik.dm.ir. Ibid.* pp. 21647, 
F, W. 'Hiofnai in C.HJ. 3 1. pp T 467 r W8. 

292. Kau^lp, Bk X. Ch. XU, 20, p, 2<h p 20- Eh. I". W* Thomas was the Oral to 

point that the term prodrUko in the Edicts was Die same as the Kim pradetfri in 

Kauplya (Thomas, F. \\\ t for 1921 p p. 383; ibid, for im, p. 112, 

Dr, Hultrsdi doubted its accuracy (llulitsch, im. of Aloha, p. 5, note (3). although 
he wan Id equate the pmdrliluu ui Asuka with the pradeiiEejtt'orei.s, provincial chiefs 
of KMhaju (RnjtUarangim, JV + 120). But ihcrc h no reason to doubt Dr. Thomas* 
interpretation since > in this as well as in other matters. Afoka Would have followed 
iiaiurally the example oi Kauijlya ; and wule*s there are valid grounds for main 
Lulling (hat he had introduced radical administrative reforms, particularly in the 
flOUkcmci-Rl urc of ofEtia hi h il may be presumed I hat lie continued the practice m 
it had prevailed in Lhe reign o! his dlusmoui grand-la liter, whose great Ftime 
Mi luster was Xauplya. 

£93. Kwiitya. Bk. 11. Ch. V, 59, p, 57 j. leal, p. 59; iftid,, Ch. IX. pp. 68 71 ; text, 
pp, 68-70 j Thomas Did, Ant-. XXXVII, p. 21, f.HA.5. far 1909, p r 4fi7 : i&td. 
pji4 p p. 387 B, See abo Dikshiiar, op. «f. F pp, 223-25* The icrrn yuAiru am- 
Linucd in exist in the form of ayuAftita and irffffyufcleta in lire Valabhi inscrip- 
lionj. Fleet, Im. of the UupSos, p. 109, and notes (4) and (5) j Hulusch, /iu of 
Aiokn, p. 3, note (1>, 

g!H. Knutitfa, Bk, f r Ch. XVI, pp. 29-32; text. pp. 30-32. Read also Diksliilar; op. 
tit r| p- 213, 

295. i'amm, V. 2- H2; Agrawila. op, cil.. p. 390. 

290. Kaulilya, Bk. I + Ch. XV. pp, 2fr28. op. cit. Dr. Agrawala's reference to KeuJ^ya 
(Agrawala. ifrirf., p. 400> should tic io Bk. I. Oi. XV, and uoe eo Bk., I. d>, Xf 
which deals with iht F-xaminalioti of Genu, 

297, Hulirwrh, ibid,, pp. 4, 5, and nutei (7) Is (8) on p. 5. 

238- HulUidi. ibid., pp, U* 13* op. tif. 

299. Atfupfyu, Bk. I. Ch. XV. p. 29 h Pp. cif, Pr. Jayaswaf was the first schubr to point 
out the cxati siuiilariiy between Xautiiy^s regulaficms and the practice under 
Aioka (Jayaswal. fnd. Ant ri Xldf. p. 2S3. died by Hultivh, ibid. r p. 13. ami note 
(I). On Anoka's matitripariiad read Dikslillar* op, cii. f pp, 158-59. Pmfeswr 
Mookerjce InstilUtca a comparison between |he ddfmkjs nventHHied jci ihc Arih* 

Ira, as fining and collecting the amount of fines, with the dafmfai rn mentioned 
in the V! Stock Edict (MwWjec, i*nMetding}. p. 535). He also equates I he 
officer called mentioned in XIE Rock Edict with the off net under I lie 

Department of lave Stock, who ^Otkcd Under the Mnwfiarfl mentioned in ihe Arihu- 
ISsfru (Mookcr)ec, ibid** pp- 348 41) But the limilarity seems io lie too farfetched, 

300. Huhrsch, ifrid., pp, -i-S ; and p. h, mate (5). Dr. Xane (op. at ., Ill. p. U4) h and 
Professor Mookorjrc (if?id., p. 331} have also noticed this. 
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511 . 

312 . 

313. 


314* 

315 , 

116 . 


317. 

318. 
310, 
320 

321. 

322, 

323. 

324, 


hsuuha, Bk. H. l*b, IX. 70. p, 70 ; leii^ p. 70, Sec alio Moukerjc?, ibid,, p. 3|L 
Uj rters. Yuan Lbwting, IL pp. 88 90; sec aJ*> Kamc, idl'd., HI* pp. 468-07. 

1 lulti.se h, ibid.. pp. 95 - 97 - 

Kcad Dikjsliitar s pertinent remark pn porikela, Dikdijiar, ibid., p, \65 h rwic (4> 
** - a S ai " ,liE Dr Huluscb'a conimenti pn the um C lenn. (Hulosch, ibid-, p. 98 pptc (2L 
LQdeX3 t Heinrich* 3 iIe^ Bct drr Kdn Prruj 4Had. dcr Wits, fur S9U p L 859 died 
by ItulLuch, Op. m., p. 96 n. (1), 

Ltlikr*, op di.. p, 855; HUlUxh. /did,* p. 98, note {3}. Pnrfemw MooJusrte also 
tiicjiiinni thfic uibcials (MoDkerjec. Fhttttdrrtgj, p r 331). If tile inEerpreEaupn of 
Pruft*&or Lkillers is accepted, It mm as if the dutinokni betmm the odiccr iti 
Clurge of the tilly ftwan) ami the 5uperiiiiendoit of Transactions ftmreftlrlAfl) 
™ by Dr. 5ham,i Sarny (tfwfifjH, p. Sty hai id be given up, since the lest 
nearly read ^anmdhairipmdts(n myako paumoymtohmM*, tic. (text, p m. 
lliit fe nced not give up the interpretation *f ^ity. since h is possible that 
the teller oUicevoi ihc patira and vyavahdriks in the dap of Kaujdya, might have 
bain amalgamated in the timet of Atoka* 

KauWyn, Ilk, V. Ch, HI. 247, p. 276; tcKt, p. 217. 
ibid., pp, 255 fM. op, cit. 

HyJrrwrli, ibid., pp. 121-25. 

Hunt*},, ibid., pp. 9-10. J2-33. 36-57: Mooherjec, Atoka. p, 145, n r . . j> ru . 

% P r 1S V ***"*> °t>- P «&, and net* {4) where there i* a ^ 

„f l]iiz words knrmm Uid porjfteh,, which i, mumwhWMc The 

*■**"“■“**" h ™ t —- *«« JWioiat by P^fussor Uden, 
vinj| F {Op. cil^, p, 84L .See also Hultisch, ibid., p. 33, mni fgk 
HiilLtsdr, ibid. t p r 97, op, of. 

lluhesch, rind, p,125, and it* versions at Lanriya Vrarij. RanipurvS, and Allahabad 
hosjrn. pp. 143 , 152 , and 157, respectively, 

J"£* Bk IV, Ch XI. pp. 256-39. Professor Mkdtirer, while writing about 
the four Juiuli of ptt nMlmen t advocated by K a u t U >a ,- 6 „es. imprisonment muiib- 
“™' ”* d«th-{D,M»taj p op. at., p. 165), refer* to Kaa(ity 0 . B t. IV Ch || 
But th., U ..ot correct, «rar Bk. IV. Ch. U, refer, t„ I'ro.^M, ^ insl 
A-mflfyn. Bk. II. Ch. V. 36, p. 56; text. p. 39 . h L 

/dnd.. Ilk. IV. Ch. IX. 225, 226, p. 253; text. pp. 225 06 

Jrd Bt. U. Ob XXXVI H647, pp. ,64 05 ; tevtVpp, .46-47. Professor 
Mookerjec abo uwot.ous tins detail (TWcd.^, p. 345 ,, Professor DiMUtwfiZ 
fault w.tf. l>r. Sbarna i.stn (or ltavi„ K translated th c verse l^iruriog with 
and ending Willi Juru*>pa»u£nrhffpd ™ (Ditshilar, op. cil,, pp. 175.70 j 
have been po»Mde to bas e agreed With Plufow Diksh.lar s .r, tl rp^tadnn of lb* 
passage Inn for the fact that one omim ittidcNaeiiJ kvhjt ib- i, nu . 

wiih die money which, acting , his wj 

for dietr personal up keep*'. Did the Manryan Covenuncni .. iv , ,1.1 
itiuticy so that die laner might inaintaiu their health nr their hvoien. 

“ k '“»> *»•! i" ,.o»d,„ re ™n lte JiJ-JJ 

IIleJi/jscH. op. di . p pp, ]27-23, 
pp, 52^33. 
pp. 95^97* op. eft. 

Aondfjn, Bk IV. Ch. IX. 223, 226. pp. *», 254 . Itv[ ^ 

/htd., Hk. IV. Ch. X. 228, pp. 255 56, op. tit. P 

Hultzscfi. ifr/if.* pp. JH>l-65. 

Thomas. J.JJ^.5. for m9. pp. 466 It. HoltMeh, iMd. p l65 „ ™ 

3fflriw, VII. 136, p. 237 . See al^o Fleet / n j e , r " *•?>' 

i hid., P . 165. n. (3), ' /JM4 - i(>T mS - P' - HulDsch, 
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325. A'flur^yn. Pk- II. Ch. XIV. 94, p. 99 : toxi, p. 94. Read Professor Dik*hitar T s remarks 
on Itiuiga, Dikshiur, ibid., p, 343. 

326. See note (251) above in this Part. 

327. SIiiliviiFi, ibid,, pp. 46. 49, etc, 

328. Bk XII Ch r L 382, p. 411; text, p 3*2 

329. Cf. Mookcrjec. Bractf-dingi, p, 343- 

330. Senart, tnd. Ant, r XX. p, 266 ; Jliiltisrh. ibid* r p- \Nk, 

331. Hulusdi, W. pp. L, P 175, 178, See also Roc* Edicts III. IV. IX P X] P XIII. k» 
further elucidation of this- concept- 

332- Ibid,. pp. trirH-xIvm ; See Rock Edicts XIII anti I'iltar Edict* Ml in their different 
version*. 

333. Hultzuh, ibid., pp. Mil; 25. 

334. ibid., pp. 46, 48, 66, 70, etc. 

335. ibid pp. 98 99, LI6 17. 

338. MpncAan , F. j,. Early History of Bengal, p. 219 (CI.\fnrd T I9£5j, 

337. ]h]li/>di r ibid,, pp. \l-xEil. 

338. I lull^dt, ibid., p. 134. 

339. ibid., pp 67. CS, 69, 

340. bikvhitar, ap r erf,, pp, 129 30. 

341- Uultuch, ibid., p XXX]X. 

342. Salctorc, J.D,R, I Vat, pp. 140 6]. 

343. Professor Mookrrjee also noticed the term dfoarmmvjaya occiming In XIII Rock 
Edict, anti the three kinds of conquerors mentioned by K.upih.t {Meekerjce 4 
Proceeding*, p, 343). But he ha*, nothing more to add by way of elucidating this 
comparison. 

344. CF. AJyangu, op. nf,, p. 1M + 

345. Mult^th, ibid., p. xJvJii. 

346. Ibid., pp. 13, 35. etc. 

347. Ibid,, pp. slviiiodxixi 13. 29 22. 95, m, H7- 

318. A a niff%d* Bk. I Ch. III. 8, p. 7 : text, p. 8. op, rtf. 

349. t bid. „ Ilk. t. Ch, V. II, p. |9 : test, p r II. Cf- Randopadhya) :i. op. i ii, P,J. 
p. 295 if „ ; see also DiNuMr. ibid., p. 116. 

350, Aa«£i7yu P Bk, I. Ch. I. 59 P p. 38 P op. cit. 

311. HuJlasdi, ibid,, p. I. See also Rock Edicts II + IV P Ylh IX, XI, VIII ; also 
Mookcrjec* ibid., p. 337. 

352. Hultach. ibid ., pp. 134 35, 

353. A'lwfipyrr, Bk. II. Ch. I. 47 r p. 48, op. nC 

354. 5aretort, ibid., pp. 156 62, 

355. Kaupiy^ Bk. LL Ch. XXf. III. p. 122; text, p. UK 

856. Ibid., Ch. XXIt. 313. p. 124 : t€%t r p, ] [3, Professor Moukerjcc, white referring 
to the previous chapter of Katqdya, write* that the latter "also encourages the 
import of seed* of unripe and ocdidrval pkint* by exempting sudi import from tolls" 
(Mrankerjet, ibid., p. 332)- I cannot trace such exemption in the ArthalEilm. 

357. Hnltj?ich P ibid., pp, 1-2. and note (4) cm page 2 ; 27 -28. 

358. KmttHfo, Bk- U. Ch. XXV. 121. p L 134 i and ibid., note (4): text. p. 12L See 
alio Mookcrjcc, Proceedings. p. 332. 

359. A'tfnfifya, Bk, XIII, Ch. V. 499* p. 438 ; text. p. 469, See also Mookcrjec, i&W- 

860. Uult/M-li. op. cit... pp. 32*38. See also Hooker jee, ibid., p. 333. 

mi. Ktiuplya, Bk. II. Ch, I. 47, p. 47 ; W3U, p. 47 P op, tit. 
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Abhfijeka, or Coronation ccieinony* 25 
De*cripliott r 300-S01 
Significance. 5n«2 
hi Kaufityji 302 
Abu. mourn, 512 

TcSrungn SQtra {£yara nga Avcfldm), Jaina 
work, 137, 139, 323, 330 
Admean League (of The Greets}. 98 
Acropolis, at [lie hill around which a 
Greet City State grew, M7, I IS, J2h 
122, I'M. 199 

Acton, lord, historian, ihe late, 29(9 
Adhir&ja, overlord, 95- 
Adkvaryu, priest, 41, 42 
Idlpurftq®, Jaina work. 54, 527, 330, 332. 
334, 330, 341 

Adfhjttraearitra , jaina work. 341 
Adjiii. king, 235 

Administration, 'Theory of Co-ordinated 
351 - 332 

Six also umler Ministers 
Aesynwietia, a form of Greek riirtamrdilp. 

203 

Aggit&jitt &uttantd r Buddlmf work, 109, 142 
Agnadhycya P^kajftSja, sacrifice. 312 
Agni. Vcdk god. 293, 592. 474 
Agni Pum®& r Hindu work, 93, 301, +2d. 

478 

AgniMoniii, Kicri(T-« r 370 
Agoia, Greek, term for assembly, 199 
Agrarian Svdrrn in A mi ml India , Work, 

403 

Agnwala, V, S. Dr. Prefe^or. 102. 114. 

N5, M8 im 122, 123, 415. 416, 
445, 447. 448, 601, 602, 645, &40. 653, 
604. 609. 

Ahargana, Sacrifice , 370 
Aikfviiu Tate, In jaina tradition, 329 
AiU, King, 285 

Aitafcl* Br3h*wria m Vcdk Work. tl + 61, 66. 

100, 101, 132, 300. 40ft, 460. 586, 587 
Alynngaf, SUngaswaniy, K. V,. Professor, 
the la.Ee. 4. 8-10, 13, 17, 19. 20. 7I + 
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310, 349. 424 p 425, 426, 435, 502. 583. 
584, 3863$$, S90. 594 398, 605 , 606. 
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614, 616, 621 r 626, 631, 632. 635, S36. 
647 649, 652, 656, 661, 66H 
Ajjbindu, SairvTra, king, 285 
Ajaiaiatru, Buddhist king. III, 509 
Ajigatit, Vedic figure, 11, 585 
A ji vikas, heretical sett that lived by togg¬ 
ing, 678, 666 
A kamvaul i „ Country, 520 
Akkadians. ancient people of Asia Minor 
{Babylonia), 165 

Akyabahu, political philosopher, 568 
Alexander the Great, Macedonian Con¬ 
queror, 50, 51 p 89, 97, 98, J00. E02, 
!6S. 164. 106, ] t9, 121, 126, 128, 129, 
145, 192. 195, 203, 236, 270, 504, 505, 
50ft p 532. 536, 600, 664, 615, 628, 657 

Allahabad, dry, 513 
See abo Frayaga 

Allahabad Pillar inscription, 495 r 505, 5L1, 
513, 53H 

Altekar, A. S,, Dr., Professor, the late, 96' 
98, 100, 103, 166. 107, 114, 541-245, 
m 394, 395, 460 403. 592 595, 600 
604, (HO, 646, 653 
Amzrajimha, Hindu author, 283 
Anthill* city. 121 
AmtariJa. ting, 285, 318 
Ambassadors, Institution of, 477 479 
Sec also ftajaniandaki, Hilary of 
The Theory of, and Prakyiis. Theory of 
Antteifrnes, A ml has, self-governing 
Indian clan, 163, 119, 318 
dmbtarffa Sulfa, Buddhist work, 541 
AmbhTyaS, School of political philosophers, 
32. 33, 35, 36, 37, 45. 46 
American Confederacy, 98 
Amitraparia Sosmtna 3aiby5, Vcdte figure. 
100 

Amoghavarsa, KastrakCtta king. 327, 336 
AQihilnv 3da, or Pa Ian. capital, 343 
Ananila, Venerable, Buddhist saint, 599, 
511 

Anarchy, Terms connoting, 131 
Apaiuddha. antiquity of. 111. 132 
History of Anarchy, 132, 133 
Description of, 134, 135 
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Anarchy— (Cenfd,} 

In terrcjpium. 135, ] 36 
Anarchy in Jaina literature, 136, 337 
KuLJt Llyv^ Dll Anarchy, JS7-J39 
Dr. JftfHnTi Theory «f, U:*, He 
Arianlavjrman, kill}-. 137, 49H 
An.ircu, country. szi, m 
All dh aka-VTi>(115, h; 1 I governing Indian 

dan, 105, m 

A mime Limn*. Greek king. 280 
Anjpv, people, 523 

^qg». ^™pb-/pH lest or Jain* work, 517 
AiigTraia* political philosopher, $m 
AngTra&j, Vedk people. 4i, 5S9 
Anglo-Saxons, people , 66 
Anjaria* J. J., l p rote*sor, 593, 597 
Antag*i4#dfca, Jaina work, J05 
Anlaltf. see Vany, God 
Anti pa. cuuiKry. 526 

Aflvikjpki, Anvrksiki. reasoning, 53, 7(3. 83, 

185. m f 2W' 232, m, 281, 483. 
:scle| passim 

Aoitigv fortress of a sdfgmermng Indian 
dan, |£fl 

Ap5l3* Vcdie lady, 418 
Aparin li, country, 526 
Aparirka + North konkzn ftlahSra king 
and miHmcntator, 283. 627, 623 
Ajnkiuddha* see Terra* ConiKit faj Anarchy 
a I Hi Arajalf 

Apailambfl, auJlmr of a work on dllarma 

17, 62. 586 

ifpdrlam&N SSfro. Hindu work. 62 
Ara r Jaina ruler. 329 
Atachosia, province. 536 
Arajata. AT&jaka. Theory of, 79. 164. 150- 
132. 3 34, 137 HO. Hi. 606 
See aba Anarchy, ere. and Di. Jay astral'* 
Theory of Arijaka 
Vedic works, 6 

Arhat, Arhau. jaina divine being (beings). 
517, 528 

Amtocracto, in [be indent timet. 99 
Tlirir nature, JOO 
Oliga rcJiual Republics, 102403 
Ktpu bli l'j n AriltoCfades, 101 102 
See alio Republican Scales 
Ariuntlr. fdtek poEirica] phikwipher. 40- 
Bl+ S4* 91. [H. 124. 325. I5E, 191-241, 
243. 268-271. 273-381, 2«3. 284, 236- 
m, SMh 3|4. 316, 471, 407, 534, 597, 
599. 615* 016. 626, 629, 652, 661 
Aristotle On the— 

Origin of the Sore. 197 


Ariuutlc on the— (Contd.) 

Evolution of ebe Scare. 198 
Requisites of an Ideal Slate, 199. 200 
Elements of the Stale, 209 
Forms of the Slate, 203-205 

Machinery of the SEace: 

I-w a3 Ran of ihc State, 205. 206 
Judiciary. 20S, 2m 
Executive* £13-215 

Fund ion* and End of the Stale, 227, 2 28 
Citizenship., Concept of, 236, 237 
C'ridcisin nf rhe Concept of Uti/emhip 
237=24 1 

ArEstotEc and kauplya. 

See Under Kaufilyj 
Arjiina. Iljlliaya king. 285 
Arjimjyanas, sdf giwerning Indian Gian, 
5JJ 

Array, 435-440 
Antiquity of, 435 
In ihe MauitMiiriii. 456 
History of the Component Farts— 

In i lie Vctlaj, 450 
In F^Lnini. 436 
In the Epics, 456, 437 
fa i K^iqElya. 437-440 

HcfircM in [lie kauplvan War Machine 
146 


of 

Arrian. (A man Us FlavianuR), Greek histo¬ 
rian, 103. 546. 657 

Arstkcre, place, 493 

Afffcftrtm (nf Kaim]y^) f Kork, ft. ]8, 
23. 25. 3ft. 39. 46. 50 54, 66, 76 86 
»7. 89, Jft, lew, m r m Mrj m 
1^4. 125, 138, t40 r H2 f 143. U r , N 6 
184, 187-389, 394. 200, 203, 217-220 
222-226, 236.232. 236, 240 r 241 244 
218. 2^3,256 F 262, 263, 265 269 270 
272-274. 270. 277. 280, 282. 203.' 387- 
290. 299, ff[}9 j 304-306, 310. J t£y 313 
* 16 ' S£l - MS- 326. 338, 340. 345, 35o! 
351, 356, 361, 365, 366. 371, 37S T 37&] 
580. 385-387. 415. 417. 422. 427 428 
^40. 443 435. 448. 449, 452. 434, 
158. 463. 465, 466. 466. 469 479 4^ 
497 . 490. 501-504. 5<6. 518 521' &-> 
532-536. 539, S42. 545. 546. 545 m 
552. 555. 555-557. 562. 554-566, 569. 
571-^^. 576, 577, 5 W r 586. 590 591 
614, 615, 619. 627, 628. 636. 616. *40 
6fp6. 659, 660, 664-6*8, 67j 
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Ardusiblra, dale of. in relation In the 
Theory of RSjamandbda, 502-506 
S« Rfijainandah 
Artha&stra of Kauptya— 

A departure from the Mamumritt, \M 

iass 

Arthgiu^ra of K-iujilya, in Practice, 435-499 
Anaksetra, coiiin ry, 591 
Aryas, Aryans, people, GO, GO, 76, S3, 35 L 
»5 p 427, 451, 439, 474, 484) 

Ana 4ura f Buddhist author, 322, 325, 526 
AtySvarla, country, 155, 176, 187, 586, 633 
Asmdi, duing on ilie throne, a character' 
ntk of slmrajya, 61 

See also S.Linrajya 

Asia, 194* 258 
Asia, Minor, 58!) 

Asiatics* people, 165, 164. 265, 257, 238 
Asmaka* country, 119, 486, 523 
AmA.i the Great, Deranaitlpriya I'riyi- 
thmiti, 182, 327. m. 412. 186. 490, 
84)7* 516, 521525, 556-580. 655. &6J- 
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A*«ka tiie Circa E and Dharmavijaya, 575-577 
&x al-m Dliarmavijata in AkAa and 

K.i u [ ilya 

AvAa and Social Good, 577-580 
A&jka the Orst and Knutilya, set undci 
Kau;iJya 

Asoka's Inscriptions, per under Rock EdtcU 
Aspaiians, satne as ihc Alvlynrm, self- 
governing Indian clan, UH 
Ain mas. or orders of life, 13, 182 
See alvj Vanjl^ramas 
Assam, province, 647 
AxfatiJiyayi ¥ see GiUm mar of Pa mm 
Asiu*. Indian ruler. 104 
Afragliosi. Buddhist author. 322. 325 
Asvamcdha, or the Hor* 4 :-sacrifice, Its 
sigmficiiicc. 62-65 

SCM- .dso under Sovereign Pnncr. Sov¬ 
ereignly 

Ahv, r ivan:.is l -set' Aspasian* 

Alvins, Vcdic gods, 283, 501 
Asian. Vcdic figure. 6 
Alarnera, Greek City State, 102 
Aiharva Veda, see sa ruler Vedas 
AUkena, Creek goddess. 124 
Athenians* people, 117, 122. 126. 192 
Alliens. Greek City Slate, 93. 114, 117, H9, 

122. 128. 125-127, 191. 192. 224 , 297* 
239, SMI 

Arifhigva. Vcdic king. 0!? 

AlyarSti Janunilapi, Vcdic figure, IUQ 


m 

AuEluiiiburav. Odutnbaras. Indian self- 
governing claii, 121 

All^elji, J.. British political philosopher. 

177 

AuE tarai „ pre-Vcdic figure, (Mnmi}, 43 
AvadantifntakB, Buddhist work, S27* 157. 
64H 

Avaiiiiikta, kingdom, 505 
A vagi, place, 402 
AvanM, kingdom, 119 
At aid is, people, 527 
Aviuitivarman, king of Kashmir* 525 
AvasarpirsT, Gydc of Regressive Evolution 
in J.ujm |h 1 1i lLl'. 1 1 philosophy, 
jimuDlcirp't deli pi if ion , 330, 3 31 
Heiimandfikarya's definition* 311 
Aiimta, Km'igaiyi Mitkaiaja, Gasiga king. 

492, 4%, 65G 
Ayavata, Vcdic king, 592 
Ayudhyii, city* 132 

Ayodhyaknntpa ill Lite /■Cjj mJvnriri. 60G 
See also Hain^yana 

AyudhajiviiiA, corporations of self-govern¬ 
ing dans that lived by the profession 
of arms, 103, HH. 113, 121 

liiiiVLOMi, city and kingdom, 3, 57, 92. 
152, 154456, 158460. 162 167, 170. 
171, I75-17G, 276 

See aibtk Sumer. Sumerian* 

Babylonians, people, 166, 168, 175, 589 
Bacon, Brill%h author, 281 
hahirlkas. people, 150 
Bali Lika S'rli ipTyi, Kauruva Vcdic King, 
192 

jhafjwdiurfnAj, wurk on indie lcjJ pliiJo 
sophy, 25. 39. 44 

Bah udami pill r,t, political philosopher, 32. 
33, 95 37, 46 

Bali, religion* Lar. 223, 441, 442* 443, 525 
liaTiahhalta, Hindu author, 233, 656 
Bananas, holy rity, 4917, 5 ID. See J Iso Ka*i 
Banavase. Bauavasi, Vaijayami, town, 491, 
499 

Banarasc, 12,000 Province. 528 
Uandanlkc, plate, 528 
Ikmdop.ulhyaya. N. 6. Ur.. Professor. 74, 
399, 64! 

Bitncrjee, R, D, p Ur.. Professor. die late, 
658 

Ballkesa. chieftain. 556 
Batagur, stone inscription, 505. 506 
flarhaspatya Artki^astra, work on political 
philosophy, 8 
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Beni Madhav. Dr„ i'rofwsor, ihe 
hike* 51ft. 653 
J3a»rh, w V aiai i 

J^iu^dyana Dharmmutra. ivo/k. 536 
Baudhayjina* political pliJlc>*opl]cr, 17* E 4 ti 
Bclur p place, 494 
Behold Province, 52 ? 
tomzxl, province:, 535 
Bell[Euii], j., Urnirfi political pEiijoiopkr, 
J77 

Bciul copper places. 492 
BEkiulra, place* 523 
Bbailoblhu, Jaina guru, 327 
Uhiiga, pioducc of land paid as tax, as iii 
fcnjbhiga, or cme^ixtb of the pro 
duce, 22J. 44X 444 
fthRgmmlQ fVrand, Hindu Wort, 95 
Bbj^ra Svaml, YaiuDiisya ruler* J 05 
Bhiluki, VedJc figure, 39 
Bhnndagiriku, iK^mcri, m 
Bfiajidarfear, ll, R, t Dr., frpfaKir. die 
hl£, 106. | OS, 109, 142. M3, 1 * 0 j. 602, 
604* 006 

JMmjtbrkar. R. G. Sir. Profcsror* the ]ate 

46, S3 

Biunuv_irm;i, ting, 103. 129, 499 
BFianLEiv^ja, poliiicaJ philosopher, 32. 33, 
35*40, 45, 296, 647* 433. 583 
Aharadvajaa, people, 119 
BharadvaJiputrj. Vedfe figure, 593 
Bharata. son of Da&ratha, of the epic 
135. 136 

Bhmia* Jaina Emperor, 329. 334, 633 
fiharaca, Vedic figure, 494 r 592 
Bharatajafiah, Vedic people, 4H 
Hhar.uavana, country (India), 329, 331 , 34 j 

556, 033 

Bhii^arvarman, ting, 499 

Bha da *Lak;xn?dllara, Hindu author. 42fi 

Bhavatrata Sayastlii, Vedic teacher, 5 S 3 

BhilM, place, 512, 513 

BhiSma, epic hero, 59 , 246 r 591 

Bhoja, Danyiatva, Hindu ting, 2 B 5 

Bhrigu, sage* 43 

Bible, the Holy, 1 56 

Bihar* province, 89* 109 , stift 

BitiibEura, Buddhist Emperor, 519 

Bitidusaxa Amiir&ghaia, 5faiman Emperor 

557, 1354 

"Black Marketing 4 Punished, «e under 
Food and Price Control 
Bloomfield P Professor p fir., ihe late, 391. 
393, 393, 497* 408, 499, 460 


BodJdsjttva r Uuddhist divine being, 325, 
496. 507 

Bogfiarkdi, place, 589 
Bonn, city in, Germany, 661 
Brahma, political philosopher, 5 Sft 
Brahmadaiia, king, 496, SI 5 
Bmhmajala Sutta r Buddhist wort. 54 S 
ftrahmaqaj, Vedic worts. 7 , J 3 . 25, 39 , 42 , 
16 47 < *1' 74, 77, 99, 364, 391, 392. 
101, 413-415* 430, 435. 413. 595 
BratmiaEuMv .self-governing Indian clan 

m 

fiffthma Futuna, Hindu work, 95 
Bmhmfuip* Jaina king, 329 
Br.iliinarsi* cminlry* 153, J76, 5S5 
Brahma. Svayambllil, Brahman, Hindu 
pud. 18, 25. 27. 45. 44. 78, 166, 379, 
592 


Bialuii avari.i, pcflnps fhc same as 
Brahmatyi, country, 79, 153 , J76. 585 
Ardocr. Re i iianl, Dr., Professor, 662 
Brew, Professor, the late, 161 
Brtfmldra^ka Upanifad, Vedic irork, 8 . 

n. as 

Binhadyajflavalfcya. political philosopher. 9 
Rrihaspati, political philosopher, see also 
Lakiiyaia, Carta lea, 4, 8 , ( 8 . 20, 25, 
32. 35, 35-SB. <10, 41, 45. 47. 49. 210. 
345, 383, 496, 588 


BriFu-ipali, Vedic god. 585 
BriliaspaiJsjtvaua, sacrifice, 370 
Brihaspatigupta fctyasthi, vedic permit, S 8 j 
Buddha, III, 136. 323, 572 
ituiUhuarUa. Buddhist work, 3«2, 326 
Buddhism, 655 

Buddhists, people, 105, 107 . 108, 1 10 . ||« 
120. 323, 324, 326, JJs, 480 , 438 , 557 , 
607, 625, 657. 666 


Buddhist Sanghas_ 

Theories about, 105* 100 
Evaluation of the Theories* 100 I Oft 
Lichtbbevt Oiganirauun, fu 8 -l Ed 
B uddhist Sangha and the Uchchhavikas. 
HOI 12 


State, Constituent Elements of 
Budhagupra, La,* f c ^ 

Bidder. Georg, Dr., Praf t5ior . the late, 8 . 

Ruml if 3 ' f** 3 ' m ' tm ’ ti30 * «*« 

Bun delta nd* province, 513 

Biugess. J. W„ I'xofcsMir, the Lite. 92 

Rvllike k' ( ' ° r ’ bU? ' * dM > hr - 583 
• kc Kt&n *)7a. Tlceroj'. 495, 494, ft56 
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C.iHM K Theory of* see Raja masala. 
Clfcfuia, pre -Vedk figure (Manu). 48. 
tl^thts, out cast, 4<BJ* tk35 
C^ntfogya Upnmjnd. Hindu work. 575. 41$ 
Candra C up till I P king, 519 
Candm Gupsa II* Vikomaditya, Empemr* 
129, 515 

Candra fiupu Mautya, Emperor, umc an 
Nirendn, Emperor, 51. sy, go, 164, 
LS8, IS1, 138, 216, 276, 277* 299, 
SIS, H8* 452, 467, 477. 483* 493. 
602-504. 507, 524, 55$ r 556. 537. 545, 
552 , 590. 004. 614, 047, 657* 659. 
660, 661. 66$, 664 
CauslrapTila, Kashmir king. 524 
Cargh, Hindu auilior nil m^ltcine, 645 
Caravan a, political plidrafplicr, 32. 33. 
35 37. 46 

Carina, History. 23 

Set also Iriliisa, Iiivrini 
Carmajirah, Vedk figure, 59 
Qrihc^cnbn!, people, 275, 280 
ClrvUka, tame a| LokavaSa. 

See a bo llrihaspatip 
t a tana. Creek City Surer* 280 
Caicau Gunbr&ti, Treaty of, 615 
Cathacans, aarne as Kaitbis, 

See also Xathriaiis, 

Cenna kt>ivi temple. inscription at, 494 
Cells. CoHi. people, 523 
Ceylon* 321* 496 

Chalcedon, Creek City Suit;, liHi, 'im 
ChJgakya, Cariakya, tame a* Kau|Ilya. 500. 
533. 670 

Chaficu, place, 523 
Gharandas, Creek lawgiver. 280 
ChthEmls? (erstwhile} State. 402 
Chicago, University of, 609 
Chikamagalur stone inscription, 493 
Chiidc. Cordon, V., 152 

China, 517 
Gmw, 60 v 
fbrde of State*. Theory of— 

Sec Rajarnandala 
Cilraratha, Vcdic king, 592 
City tela—I ndian and Greek— 

Causes Of the Disappearances of— 

See under Indian Gepuhlimi and Creek 
City State*. 

Citizens and the Slate. 5« under Kaufilya 

and Arlsioile. 

Civil List in JUufilva, 33$. 354 
See also under Ministers 


Code o/ Hammurabi, Babrbniimt work, 
L5M56, 156-163, 16*,' 471173. US 
Code oj Afmm, sec Maimimrfri* work 
Cdclho, William, Professor, 056 
Community Corporations* 115-114 
Confederacy and Federation, 

DidcTcnec between* 98*99 
Coordinated Theory of Administration, 
8ee under Minister* 

Corinth, Greek City State, 237, 314 
Carved forced labour, 167, 170 
Crete. Creek City State, 280 
CfJlflw!^ga p Buddhist work, 111 
Cunningham, Arthur, Major, the laic. 

Archaeologist, 103, 512 
Cutiius, Greeko-Ronaan historian, 98 
Cutchp same as Kachclih, &utch, 512. 526 
Cypsclm, Greek tyrant, 3i4 

Daihga. Ganga king, 492 
l>»mana. king, 363 
Hambodbhava, king, 285 
Dirndl— 

Definition. 15 

Relationship between DiQ^a and 
Dharmaftstras, 16-25 

JtaMdanTti, am c a_s NlllSastna. 

Science of Polity, U, 12. and panim. 

See definition of dayda. and its relation 
sliip with dFi&rmaja-ttr.ts 
Uaiidio, Hindu author. 9, 497-391), 586 
588, 656 

Dame. Italian poet* 661 
Dantiptura, political philosopher, 588 
Darius, Persian Emperor* 237, ti&S 
Darpa, sporting and drinking party, 518 
Dalnkumdrutarito, Hindu work. 497, 499, 
500, 501* 542, 586. 588 
DlHrSjfit* Battle between Ten Kings of 
the Rig Vcdfc day*. 96 
Da&raiha, Emperor of the epic, 62. 63. 
154* 135 

I') a Cirri a. country, 329 
DaSafnabhadra, king h 329 
David* Biblical vainr. 144 
Davis, H. W* C.. Frafc^sor, 394 
f>«tan r 127. 583 

Dei machos. Greek Ambajoadnr* 537 
Delbruck* Professor, the laie, 441 
Delhi, 431* 512. 5IJ, 605 
Deluge, Legend of, 41 
Dcmeier. Greek deity, 124 
Detoiurgi* Greek serial order, 126 
Dcrreit-Duncan. J,* Dr.* Pttrfcssor, 636 
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Devabhaga Srsutar**, Vsdk figure, GQ5 
Hcvinuii|uaya ftfywtoitfn, miiwj a* Em 
perm Aiaka 

JJcvjpj Ansscna, Vedk king, 95 
Dviai'a^fj, kingdom, 505 
HcViiiriJilliip^], \ ennablc, Jail la gur^i, 
W, 527* 550 
l^yififcgcxc tink, 550 
Phabajarajya, kingdom* 492 
JVitfiPima/mda. lludribihl work, 4tS9 
Ph-mada, Hindu god, 520 
Dhanahjaya* king, 505 
Dluownj il r Vii labhi king, 492 
Dliarmj, (Mbs) Dr,„ Sdwtar, 1540, frjy 
Dlmma, dclinliiuji of, J M3 
Kinds of— 

A(4ia dliiiima, 12 

Alnuna dharma, 12 
Guiii dhjirma, 12 
Niiimitcika i.iharma, (2 
Fifyaadita dfrartna. 12 
N-iiHiiirjra dhrim, [£ 

Vanin ilimnua, 12 
Vy&vahiira dhamta, 12 
Universal recognition of, 489-494 
Dhirttuiist™ and Chm^nlii, Thames 
relating m the Relationship be¬ 
tween— 

FmlttSBi H'jjaicmltx's. Theory, 16 
l>r, Kimc'i Theory. !G, 17 
Dr, Law r f Theory, 17-10 
rruf^sor Aiyangir's l^eory* |y. 20 
Fmltsbm Keith's Theory, 20, t\ 
Condition, 21, £2, 23 
PbanMofeuirtf, Hindu work* 9 
Dharma Mi|ra a Slt Muiuatrudi t 627 
P/iarpjujidifra uf SuuLaniU, Hindu wurk, 
627 

DhartlUVijaya in Aiw.ika am! Kaugjlya _ 

Ddrttiliun of Pbanilavijaya, 573 

Theories of Dblimil ijava — 

Dr, lluluhcl]'* Throjy, 573-574 
Mr. MincdhiD's Theory, 575 
Profes^r Hik^nur s Theory* 576 577 
tondosjon, 577 

Sec aistp W» Kaufljip an Idcalbtf 
Pharwar diitzkt, 529 

Dliruva, Nmlpama Dharavar**, Hiiyira- 
k9|a king, 514 

DijgAa Sikaya, Buddhist work, 1Q9. I42 # 
321, 323, 324, 595. 594, 607 
Dfttfhit* R, N ra Kao Bahadur. ArclLieo 
tagist, ihe laic, 527 


Dikshhax, V. k. Hiimadiamlni. tootem* 
the laic, 536, 541, 545 545, 550, 552, 
556, 570, 573, 57G, 577, 590. liStf, 
619. 650, 631. 610, 660 664, 667, 669 
670 


Piudurw. Glreckn - R b'jxiIzlis liiMoriaii, 9? 
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Oiologu*t of ihtddha. WudilJifu ivork. 105 

Dionysius, Greek tyrant, 314 

Pherntr*™, MaehiavcIJl'i Indian work 
trambted into English, 66 
DlvaUrananilm, official h 527 
Dnsne Right 1 hcojy # under Slate* 
Nature of 

Pivexlasa. Vedic ftgurc, 39, 95. 599 
Divorce, mobali. 250 
Ri^hl graftlt^l lo Wnntcii. 250, 251 
Divorce Rdaxjed, 251 
Importance of in foreign travel 251, 252 
Onymd&ttA, kuddhjM work, 39 (, 3£ r * 
Drachma, Crock coin, 212 
Pravidiara, people, 76 
Dri^iivatr, river, 79, 153, t?g i 5 S5 
Drunatirya. 5 up|jo*ed m another name 
of Blwrailvaja, political philosopher, 

Piupada wooden pillar, or slake* II 
Djj Cant rat Social, French work. H5 
Duhm, Hbclin Budilin M work, 32 J 523 
324. 325, 607 

Dunrfccr. Professor, the late, 124 
PurvinJi-L, Canga king, 492 
Dkryodhana, epic hero, 295 
Dmprhu Paumsayam, Vedic king 95 
131, 132 ~ P 


Dvanda, Farty System, 105 

I’arty Mambas; vaijiya, gfihya sn ,| 

113 L tiL-i TAr 


Dv^mkavaci, capital, 329 
Pviniukha, ruler. 329 


AjJrfy Law and Custom, work* 71 

F^lratana* city, 554 

m “ S <,f tn'i*™ A&ka, ^ under Rock 
Edicts 

Etkicaiion and ,f VE $uie— 

Atistotlc on. 25 1 
RaufiJjn, on, 252-255 
Carop-nrisoo Iwtireen Ariitotlc'i Theory 
and Kiu}ilyA Theory of t^luci- 
tinn. 2VI 27J 

^grlutg. Julius, Professor, i| ]t - brr 
■IIS. 442, U2. 647 

%?P(. 3. 60. 98. 204, 114. 545 
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Ekaraja, sole ruler, 95 
Eleusk* tT«k City Suer, 124 
fncyc/o/wedfa 0/ Ifcwdd History* work. 
009 

Embezzlement of Public Fundi, 359 F 360 
Sw under Ministers, Public Service 
Conduct Rules 
F.nd nf the State— 

In ArLitallc and Kauplya* 235 
[n AJoka and Kaujilya, 5?3-58& 

England, 75 

Epic of the GUgnmaiK Babylonian work, 
173 

Epicurus Creek philosopher* GOO 
Epklamnus. Creek Cily State, 239 
Epiiepbyrii. Creek City State, £30 
Erandapaha, kingdom, 505 
Ereyanp Hoysala, king, 193 
Espionage— 

In the Manusmrfti, ISO 
In Kaufdya, ISO-483 
Crilidsm of Espionage in Kaiifilya, 4si 
Espionage in Danilin. 198 
Eupatridae. Creek social order, ISO 
Euri pedes, Greek author, 121 
Europe* 66, m. 594, 600 
European!!, people, 393 
Exalted One, see al?iu Buddha, Talha- 
gatlia. 509, 510, 511. m 
Executive— 

In Arftfollc and Rau^ilya, a companion, 
218 226 

Con trail between the Two, 226-227 
See aba under Aristotle* KautJlya. etc. 

Fa H i I-m, Chinese pilgrim. 554 
Famine Policy and Relief. 525 525 
l ick, R.. Professor., ihe bile. 301 
Figgis, j. N., Professor. 78, 79 
Financr. Public— 

Antiquity of, 441 
Source* of. 441-445 
Theory of— 

In Manu. 443 447 
In the Epics, 447 
fn Plfllnl* 447, 448 
In Kauri! ya F 448-458 
See abo under K.nuilya, Finance Theory 
of 

Fisher, H. A. L,, Professor. 390 
Fleet, John Faithful, Dr., the late, scholar* 
193, 636, 659 661, 664 
Food and Frier Control— 

Food Controlled by the State, 367 


Food and Price Control—(Corjfd.) 
tes Adulteration Punished, 367 
Prices of Commodities Dsn trailed, 172 
"Rfock Marketing ' Punished, 472 
See also under Ministers and Welfare 
Sell emes 

Foreign Policy and Diplomacy. 474 483 
Foreign Travel, 25 f, 252 
See Divorce, Importance of in Foreign 
Travel 

Forms and Element* of Government. In 
Practice— 

Monarchical; Empires, 567. 508, 515 521 
Corporations. Military', 5tJ8 512 
Coareder^eacs, 513. 514 
Mir inters. 521. 522 
Rca3 in r 522-525 
Treasury, 525, 526 
Local Government, 526-531 
Fens— 

Antiquity of, 430 

Theories about Forts. 431. 432 

Progress in the Concept of— 

In the Manusmritip 432. 433 
After Manu and before Kautflya, 432 
433 

In Kaujilya, 483 135 
See also State, Comtitueui Elements of 
French Revolution, 58 
Functions and End of the Stale. 

In Aristotle and Kaujiha. 227-235 
See alio under Aristotle and Rant ill a 
See also End ot the Stale 

Gaoag, town, 329 

Ga|igete copper state grant, 506 

Ganapati. ford. 114 

Cana, self-govemifig dan, or corporation, 
102, 103, 104. 107, m r 114. 115, 119, 
127. 129. 137 

Gindhira, mmiry* 89. 192. 237, 329. 503, 
599. 604 

G.i rid haras, people. 523. 576 
Cangas, people, 192 
Gangava^i, 96,0O0 provinces. 336, 5H 
CangH. river. 341. 568. 553 
Gangetic plain. 532 

GauraGras. poljlical philosopher. 38, 588 
Gautama, political philosopher, 9, 17, 283, 
295„ 586 

Geutam&wim, FEindu work. 627 
Geldner. Professor, the late, 407 + 498. 43J. 

411 

Genrgi* Greek social order , 126 
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German Confederation, 08 
Germania. work. 399 
Germany, 112 

Ghosh h Baja Krishna, Dr., Pmfawjr. the 
late. 9 

Ghorfia I, U pen dm Nadi, Or. Professor, 76 r 
77, HO, 241, 243-247, 261 SBS. 297, 
3B8, 332. 392, 395, 398, 402-405. 408 , 
442 441. 591. 593-597, 606 , 007. 6E4. 
615,.621, 627-629, 634. 635. 640 643, 
617 

Gilgamesh. see Epic of 
Gobi fa, Crihya 5(Lfta, Hindu wark, 406, 413 
Godina, lonsure, 261 r 504 
Golditucktr. Professor, the late, 661 
C.ofmthd BrOhmana, work, 507 
Gdu up f Vptlic figure, 39 
CoLamnkha, political philosopher. 35 , 36, 
37, 46 

Coiamrputra &hakasnl. king, 49 D 
Government, Forms of. In Practice, *ee 
Forms of Government 
Goviod* Hl r Rl^rakGtu king, 96, 534 
Govinda knp r viceroy, 491 
Govinddrara temple stone Inscription. 493 
Grima. or village— 

See under Village, theory of 
Grammar of Fitful, (4fP<%&yr)* Hindu 
work, 47, 102, 413, 417, 427, 436, 
445, 447 

Grumunn, Professor, the hue, 441 
Great Wood, 516 

Greece. same as Hellas. 37. 60, 115 123, 125, 
200. 202, 203, 216, 220 f 237-239, 27*. 
m 2&9, 290. 316, 4S7. 394. 50? 
Greek City St.no, see under Indian Rcpub 
lies and Greek City States 
Greeks, same as Hellenes, 104. 120, l££, 
124, 129. 193+ 203 * 220. 230, 255, 
230, 23*. 239, 275, 535. 547. 597, 599. 
606 

Green, T. H., Professor, the late, 71, 72. 
191, 243+ 616 

Crihya, see Party Members 
Griffith, R. H. T, p Professor, the Lue, 395 
Gtiftasetiii, Valabhi king. 492. 655 
Guilds, Co-operative Under takings, 370 
See also Gana and Sartgha 
Gujarat, 341, 343 
Gujarat North. 60, 343 
Cumbhadra, jaina author, 327, 350 
Guptas, Impcriil, 60, 130, 137, 513 
Gurjara Fratifrara Empire, 425, 425 


HAjjfur, place, 509 
HalebTd, place, 493 

7 la in in urn hi, Babylonian lawgiver, 151. [52, 
154-161, 163-165. 172, 175, 195, 609 
Hammurabi and Mann, see under Manu 
and Hammurabi 
Hanseatic l.LMguc, 98 
Handatia, Common mior, 283 
flarappa. place, 152, 609 
Hare lip, Buddhist chieftain, 510 
I l.kriharj II, VIjayanagara king. 494 
Hnriltandra, Vcdfr king, 592 
Hurlfe^o # Jaina Emperor, 329 
1 larisvlmln. Hindu com men Saint, 418 
Ilar^avanillatu of Kammj, king. 660 
Hart, Professor, 161 
H&Maft district, 492, 404 
Hiiitin \fnharaji, D-ihh.ilarajya king. 492 
HaAtlnagata, same as GindhSra 
Hastiniiptira, capital, 329 
Hasiinayana Sangha, same as Pti^kallvaii, 
sdf-govEiTiing Indian elan. 102 
Hastivarnun. King, 505 
Hailngnmpha cave inscription, 139+ 380, 
382, 490, 495, 507 r 514, 5S6 r 525, 650 
Hebrew. 167 

Hegel, G. W. Fr, Professor. 540 
Hell-Prison, Buddhist, 666 
Hellas, sec Greece 
I Icllcms, see Greek* 

Hnmaraudvlc9rp+ or Hen32c3rya, jaina 
poUtrott philosopher and gum, 327 a 
341, 342 
His History. 341 

His Contribution to Political rhecry: 
Follows JinasenHca^a, 311, 342 
Follows Hindu Author*. 312 
Personal Influence nn later and modem 
India, 342+ 343 
Hermioj. Greek tyrant, 192 
Herodotus. Greek historian, 599 
Hiero. Greek tyrant. 314 
Hi Ek brand t, Alfred, Dr.+ Professor* the 
laie+ 392, 394. 300, 642 
Himalaya^ Himavat, 1 W, 153, L? 6 . 35 j. 

429. 503, 513, 585, 586, 633, m\ 
Hindu Polity, work, 76 
7Iindus, people, 330, 355. 409. 496, 597 
and passim 

Hlppodamiis, Greek teacher, 103 
Wm^tkeM Crihy&mtTa, Hindu work. 20 
History Qf the liter Foteit, Buddhist work. 
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History of Sanskrit Literature, work, 10* 

39ft 

ftiinahehb^gjlu capper plate gTanr. 191 
Hobbes, Thorny British political phxlo 
■*ipher, 342 145. 177. 5*4, 006, 507. 
Holland. Sir* T. E-, Jurist. 5B7 
Holy Roman Emperors, 595 
Holy Raman Empire, 112 
Homer* Greek, peel, 501 
Hopkins, E. VV M Professor, the late, 56, 
101, 404, 414. 419, 593. ti&S 
Hny^ilaj, line of kings, 556 
Hugo Wintklcr, Dr., Professor, the late, 
56* 

HuJtzsch, E., Dr., Professor* the late, 469, 
490, 370, 373* 570, 577, 659, 509. 670 
Huns, people, 513 

Ins, daughter nf Mann of the Deluge, 569 
India, 57. Oft. 03, 66. 69. 74, 77-79. 91-94. 
96, 100, lit US. IIS, 119. i20* 122, 
123, 115 127, 129* 139, 152, 155, 157, 
138, 167, 169, 17L 173 176, 176. ISA. 
I&9 191,202. 204. 216, 221. 233* £37. 
241 r 276, 281, 286, 290. 300. 330, 343, 
MS, 406, 4 37, 425. 440, 441, 459, 491, 
496, 497 . 520* 525, 526, 531 333, 5S6- 
539, 541, 545, 393* 594. 596. 599, 602. 
filft, Tp6I 

India, eastern. 448 
India, northern, 303, 628 
India, southern, 52S s 586, 606 
India, western, 461, 528, 531 
Indians, people, 53, 73. 193, 194, 20S. 226. 
£*2. 251, 599 

Indian Hrpublin and Greek City Staled 
Theories of Professors Allekar and Agra- 
wala, 114. 115 

Evaluation of the above, 115419 
Creek City States, dcSniiion oC r 117, 118 
Comparison bciwctn the Imli.in Repub¬ 
lic* and the Greek City States* 120 
122 

Contrast twtween the two* 122-126 
Conclusion, 126-123 

Ciu?« of the disappearance of the two, 
128 ISO 

Indita* Fragment* of, wetk fhy Mcgai- 
then®). 53. 5*0. 345. 548. 550, 553, 
356 

Jndra, Vedit god. 18, 25. 3ft, 39 r 44* 135, 
328. 329, 337. Mft, 392 , 404, 420, 495, 
539, 52ft, 389 

Indra. Jairu drily, 357 

8fi 


Indra, political philosopher, 588 
Indraknia, battlement, 553. 554 
Indra ji. BhagawanlaJ. Dr.* the bee, scholar, 
512* 51* 

Indus* Sindhu river,, 103. 237, Ml. 422 
Interregnum, see under Anarchy 
Israel, Elders of, 144 

[shakkti, term for king among the Akka¬ 
dians, 1&5 
[slam. 594 

Italy* 112. 615, 636 
Icihisa. iLivrJtia* History, 185. 285 
Sec also Caricra and PuitriA 
Itihilm Vedn r, Hindu work, 185 

jAOOur, Hermann. Dr., Professor* the late, 
137, 327, 589. 656. 637 
Jaimimyft Upenifad Brfihmttnd f Hindu 
work, 61, *97. 419, 587 
Jainas, or NErgrantha*. people. 323, 329, 
330. *34. 335, 489, 507, 529. 578. 607, 
633. 666 

Irina Sflfw, work, 1*7, 1*9, 127, 328. *29 
Jakkiyahhe, woman official, 528, 639 
Jalalabad, place, 102 
Jahllha. king, 285 
jamadagni, epic hero, 235 
Jamadagnya, family, 518 
Jamhiidvipa, country, 343 
Jamunl. Jamn3, Y-imnniE, river, 121. 605 
Jana* see under People and V|J 
Jaltaka, VedlC king, 62, 65 
J a name jay a Patfk#t, V«fk king, *00 
Janapada, country Bides 102, 114. 315- 

118-120, 123. 199 
Con natation of, 378*80 
fataka Stories. Buddhist work, 103, 103 r 
109, HZ. (56. 321. 326 
J3takam4la (hy Sqnodeva SOri), jasna work, 
321, 325 

Jad* same as JtlSils, Communities* 78, 207, 
250 

Jiys, Jaina king. 329 

Jmynwal, % r P-. Dt , the lute, scholar, 7ft, 
77, 83, 104, 106* 168, 139, 140. 380- 
386. 388 , 389, 392-393, 399 401. 4 OS- 
431* 682-606, 658 641* 643, 648. 657, 
658, 650, 669 
JavaiHcna, king, 285 

Jehovah* Cod In die Old Testament, 78 
Jclhnek. G.. Dr . Professor, the late, 92 
Jewish State, 594 

Jhcring, Rudolf vpn g Professor, ihe late. 
10, 11, 13. 585, 589. 611* £41 
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ftiaascsiScfliyi, political philosopher 

;imt guru. 54. 327, SM-5J9. 341, :H2 
jiuendm Havana, Jaina bith* 528 
jolly, Jlillim. Ur. h Profesor. she, late, 8 r 
% 39 

Joiira. Willi am. i be hue, tfhuUr. 587* 609. 

611 

judiciary under Kauplp, 4 El” 173 
See also Justice 

Jimigadh inscription, 490. 0^- 511. 512. 

SIS, 525. 525 
yurrsprmif rttv. work, 6$ 

Jtatke— 

Ariwoilc on. 208, 209 
Arisioile and kauplya on. 21U-2P 
Sec ab«o under AriMode alul 
and Judiciary under Kan (Ilya 

K^i iE- nMi. umc at Cutch. hmrli. pro 
vinee„ ill 525 
Kattegat tut Copper pfolcs, 402 
Kadambas. royal hitnily. 491 
Kaku^thavarinan, Kadainha l n:. 491 
K5teku|a*, SeLf-sjoverning Indian dan. 119 
Kntete. Kjuhmir king. 5-1. 525 
KUlc. M. R,. Professor. the late, *56 
Kill ha na, Hindu author. 521. NiO 
KaSi. Evil. 134 
KSlidaH. poet, 9 

Killing*, country. 119, 529. 490, 495. 517, 
560 , 577 

KalitfUataia. viceroy. 528 
Ralj^tdrLimas. Radiant Trees. 351 
tfafpfl Sulritt. Hindu work. 9. IS 
JUlpivriV^it. iVUh giving Trees. 341, 312 
KimiinEbka. political philosophy, 6, 9. 54. 
*5, 136. 233. 289. 297. 340. 426, 584. 
*23, <526 

KStruindaklya jtfiftfftni. work, 513 
Kamhha, Sthatiibha, Kadatnbarasi, vice- 
toy, 514 

Kamlkhoj.i. Klmboji* ctmsury, IJ3. 119, 
286. 417 

Kambhojas, people. 323. 576 
Kanara. North, District. 491 
Kanam, South. District. 680 
Kaftci. diy. 305 

Klne. P. V.« Dr. r M aha mohopadhy a ya, 
' sdiobr. 8, 10, 16-19. 35, 45. 47, 77* 
S3. 112. HO. 2S3. 380. 393. 403, 404, 
406. 426. 427. 445. 481. 512. 3S3. 585, 
588. *88, 596* 597, 002, 604 606 r 610, 
Sit, m. 628. 635. 649. 013. 644. 649 
651. 653, 618- 660. 664. 669 


K^ninka, (Kartika). Rhannhija. political 
philosopher, 32. 33, 33-37, 46 r 587 
K.innifcra, sw Rraia II. KaMrapu|a Emperor 
Kinyikobjlf same as kaiiouj. 153* 513. 
585. 618 

Kapiluvastu, town. Ill, 511 

Kan, tax in money* 228. 444. 445 

Karakapju. JaJm emperor, 329 

Kjmla, king. 285 

Knm]a* kingdom, 505 

Karia. Creek City Male, 399 

Kamil* place. 512. 605 

Kami? aka. province* 491. 492. 505, t!60 

K3riEvi P king, 285 

Kjmaiidu, Creek City, 237, 599 

Kill, holy town* 63. 329. See alto Sanarj^ 

KJiiij people* 523 

Kfflik&wiHtn Hindu wnik r 116. U9. 148 
kiHirltja, king, 285 
Kashmir, province. 524. 825 
Kaiynpa, YedLe figure. 418, 495. 519 
Ka^apa gnira, 327 
ktithiikQ $amhitn t work, 583 
Kaihiawad, province. 503. SIS 
kaiikcrc slone inscrlpiimi, 493 
lUiyiyzna Dak^a Atrqa, Vcdic %ure, 47 
Kltyuyana. political philosopher, 32, 33. 
35 37. 10. 16 48 

KityHyanT. Vedic (woman) figure, 17 
KfitylyanTpuEm. Vedic figure, 47 
Kaunapadanta. political philosopher. 32, 
33, 55 37, 59. 46. 296 
K.ii^ikn. king. 2S5 
AVrtdTtakl work, 587 

Kausifra, political philosopher, 4. 6. 7 T 9. 
IS. 20, 22. 23, 25. 31. S£, 33 40. 45 
54. 65. 60. 70. 72. 73, 75. 79-89. IOT- 
104, IMS. 197. 113 115. 122. 124 126. 
129. 130. J 36-116* 151. 184- 191, 193 
SOS, 210. 211, 215. 216-255. 240. 241, 
245. 244. 246 290. 293, 296-297* 299. 
500, 302-306. 308. 31 9. 312 321. 825- 
327. 330 342. 314-351. 355 301. 364- 
378. 380. 385, 387. 308, 406. 407, 
415 437. 422 429. 433-140. 442 445, 
147 152. 454 438* 462-472, 47548L 
463. 407. m. 497-506, 310. 522. 525 
527, 532 536, 539 566, 568 573. 577- 
589. 563 586. 588*595. 001. 605. 614^ 
616, 619, 624 631, 035. 636 p 0SB. 647, 
643, 052, ii53. 657 662. 6&A67I. 

Kadtilya and Aristotle — 

Introduction. 191. 192 

Environment In which they fived, 192407 
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k^uiiha anil Amtotle— {CtiUlrf-) 

Origin of ihc State, 197, 193 
Evolution of the Stale, 198, 199 
Kccjubites of an Ideal State, 199, 200. 

201 

Elements □£ the State, 201, 20- 
Fonns of ilit State, 202-205 
Machinery of the State: Judiciary, 205- 
m 2l$ i Executive 213-227 
Functions and End of the State; £27-236 
Citizens' and the State, 237-241 
General Characieriiiio of the State, 260- 
277 

A Study in their Method, 277-290 
Kautllyn, Executive under— 

Nature of Government, 216 
General Observations an the Executive 
Departments 2U>, 217 
Executive Described, 217 
See ibo Executive in Aristotle and 
kaujilya. Comparison and Contrast 
KauliSyan King: Was he a tyrant of the 
Greek type? JU-321 
See also under Slate, Constituent Ele¬ 
ments of r and King 
kiLUpha. Theory of Finance of— 

General Tbobry of Finance, 443, 440 
"Gold Reserve" Idea of, 449 
Sources of Revenue, 450 
Income and Expenditure Defined* 454 
452 

Other Sources of Revenue, 453 

ftemtvdons. 453, 454 

Policy in Times of Financial Stringency, 
454 453 

Accidental Sources of Revenue* 453 
See jbo under Finance, Public 
Kauiiiya, Judiciary under— 

I fow KaufHya opens a New Chapter in 
the HiMnry of Law. 462, 463 
Problem of Law in Kainjily** 463 
Importance of Usage. 403. 444 
j Lis t ice and Equity, 464, 465 
Kindi of Law Court.*— 

High Court, 405. 466, 467 
Itinerant Cowm. 467 
Executive Courts. 467, 466 
Feature* of I Ids Legal System, 40S470 
R61c of i he Judges. 471, 472 
Law as an Adjunct of the Slate, 472-473 
KantLLva, His Importance. $0-54 
Kaujilva. was He an Idealist?— 

Dr- Smith's Theory Examined, 532-533 
Kautilyj. and Mcga^thenes, 535 536 


K-iLJtiEya and Atoka, 556-506 
judicial E’ldccdure, 568-572 
Stale Slime ot Revenue, 573 
End oE the State, 573 536 
Kan [Liya"* unnamed Teacher, 32. 33. 3537, 
39, 46 

kivya, see StikrJcarya, [wlititaS philo 
sopher «■ 

KEity&datla, Hindu work, 656 
Kekaya. king. 63 

Keith. A. B., Dr, Prohor, ihe laic, 8. 10, 
20, 21, -14, 56, 51 r 66. 390, 398. 402- 
464, 406, 408 411. 4 KS 421, 431, 539, 
m> 566-588, 599, 59L 509, 604, 649, 
656, GflI. 

Krtavadeva, grandfather of viceroy Kcfr- 
inayya, 656 

Kc^va*vamrtl + Hindu Com eucii Liter, 39, 

m 

Kctovayp, viceroy, 529 
Keflmayja. viceroy, see Byalike Kciitnavya 
khahira, sage, 517 
Khalifa, 594 

Khalil at .i, mountain. 666 
Rharavcia, jainj emperor, 139. 380-382, 
490, 405, 507, 513. 516-518, 523, 525. 
628, 658 

KiteLna. chief Lain, 343 
Kflibr Vedic ting, 592 
KtikiMLi Anttsbirrin, Persian eniperor p 497 
Kiclhorn, F., Pn, Prolosur, the late. 15. 

490, 491, 650 
King^ 

Coronal ion, 300, 301. 302 
Education, 302. 303 
Routine Tittie- L’ibfc 305, 509, 501 
CritictMTi ni i he King's Time TaEsle. 3U6 
duties of i hr King in Manu and 
Rautilya: 

Executive, 306, 307, 3S0 
Judicial. 307. 311 
legislative. 308, 311 
Administrative, 30S. 311 
EccWu£kah 309. 111. 312 
Revenue, 309, 312 
Mil ii ary, 309, 312, 313 
Enlightened, 309, 313 
£cc also under State, Constituent Ele¬ 
ments of. and Kuiqityau King. 
Kidjalka. political philosopher, 32. 35. 35. 
36, 37. 46 

Kiykindhl, place, 452 

Kola, chieftain* 511 

KonganL Maharaja, KC Avici] la 
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Koiikan, North * 5L2 
Kumvaiigab. plate:. 40i 
K rrtd ig, country, 503 

Kuiavumathgi, mod. Uuimachige, stone 
LiucTiptian at, 526. 525. 550 
Kolium, principality. 505 
Kfyna 11, Karnnra Dtva, Ra^rikuta cm- 
pc tor s 528, 659 

Kr^na HU RfflrahDjE, Emperor, 10. 527, 
157 . SSI 

Krishna Rao, M + V. + Dr., Professor* 626 
Kriia Yugd, First Age (in ike Cycle oE 
Four Ages in Hindu Mythology, the 
second, third, and fourth being 
Treta, Dv5para, and Kali respec¬ 
tively), 14, 526 

An'Iyfliui/puJtim, Kajadhurma Kdntfa* 
Hindu work,, 426 
Kjfrn. political powers 62 
K^udrakas, «lf'governing Indian dan, 
97 95, 104 

Kubeni, Hindu Cod. 155 
ICttbCOp king, 505 
Ruija^cre copper plale gout, 491 
Kukkuau, Kukur-j, *dfgoverning Endian 
dan, 115, £03* 2S6, 117. 51 L 526 
Kub. family, 169 
KubdharaS jaina patriarchs, 331 
KuLkaras, Jaina patriarchs, 336, 331, 3M- 
336 

KulEiika, Hindu comraemator, 444 
Kumaia Gupta, Emperor, 129 
Kumara p3b, Gujarat ruler, 341, 343 
Riuntii, Hindu goddess. 551 
Kumari Hill, 517 

Kunala. Buddhist prince, SSL, 382 
Kunlndas, self-governing Indian dan, 121 
Kunthu, jaina emperor, 329 
Kuril, self-governing Indian dan. 113, 203 
Kurm. Vcdic and later people, 95, 119, 176, 
2S6, 375, 523, 605 
Kumkyetra, place, 153, 565 
Kuni Fafieabs* people, 96, 417, 511 
Kuru^ravana, Vcdte king. 93* 599 
Ku^nis, royal family, 447 
KuiTnara, place. 511 
Kujtahipuna, kingdom, 505 
Autadenfu Sufi*. Buddhist work. 525 
Kuisa* Vcdic figure, 39 

L.icttJALTOMA, Lacedaemon, same a* Sparta, 
203. 2S0 

Lacedaemon ian*, people, 125, 276 
Ldg/m dfhamtfU, Jaina work, 341 


Laiiger. William., Professor, 669 
Lanka, city, 432 

Lanrnan, Professor, the bte. 393, 460, 651 
La±ki p Harold, Pioicssor, the late. 243 

Law and Order—- 

Introductory; Law as a Political Institu¬ 
tion, 459 

Sketch Buiury of Law. 466 473 
See also under KadfSlya, Judiciary under 
Law, Narendra Nath* Dr,, scholar, 17-29* 
233 > 562, 349, 592, 539, M3. 544, 549 r 
564, 586. 590, 623. 627, 629, 640. 657, 
661664 

Laws Of Munu, the, same as Afunujrnrifi, 
533 

Leisure— 

Aristotle on, 234 
Rautilya nil, 230, 231 
Leviathan, Wotk, 145 
Lex talionii, law of rcuEiaiicm, 154* 159 

lichehhavls, Lichchavikas, self governing 
Buddhist clan. 97, 195, L07-I10, 112. 
113, 2G3 F 286. 417. 50*. 509, 657 
Their Govcntnirdi Analysed, 5U8-5IU 
See also under Forms of Government in 
Practice, Military Cofpntian^ etc. 
And also under Buddhist Sanglm* 

Lichchhavi State, 601 
Lift o/ see Duhai 

Life, Three Objects of— 

Dharma (Righteousness), Artfia (Wealth*, 
and Kama (Desire), I*. 20, 25 

Local Government in Practice— 

Care of Lhc Country, 526 
Use of Kattplyaii Terms, 526, 527 
CpuLrol by the Centre, 527, 528 
Women's Role in Local Government, 528 
Educational Centres in Rural Areas, 529* 
550 

Social Legislation In the Villages 550, 531 
Conclusion, 531 

See also under Village, Theory of 

Locke r John, political philosopher, 145* 
14ES f 594, 606 

Lakayata. see BrihaspalL and Cirvika 
Lufcayatas c 185 

Luders. Henrich, Dr., Ptufessor, the late, 
568-570, 670 

Ltldgate Hdl, 161 

Ludwig. A., Dr., Professor, the btc, 590, 
391. 394, 397, 407, 40*, 640 
Lunibim, Lummmi F sen Rummindel 
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McC&Jkdle. J. W„ Professor, the late, 661 
Macdoncll* Arthur, Dr-, Profeasor, the lair* 
8 10, 20, 22, 25, 27. 4$. 47 ► <36. 96, 
390, 397, 39$, 402-404, 406, 4U0-4I4, 
418-421. 431. m 5B3 &$7, 509. 591, 
599 , 640 , 656 

Mimlunia, country, 192. 195, (97, 205, 
257, 275, 316. 505 

Macedonians, people* -78, 513. 477* 483. 
504, 616 

MachiavcLIi, N„ political philosopher, 6$. 
19) p 194, 231* 5^5, 614, 615. 625. 
626. 661 

MacEvcr, R, M., Dt ,> Profe*fl«* 69, 92. 102, 
110* 127. 110, 243. 592 P 599. 613 
Madhava, Kiriya M Idha^U, M3dhsv»- 
varman. Canga Ling, VJ2. 495, 655 
Midha vitya] van* Hindu commauator* 39 
Madhya iirjhmuru, people, 660 
Madhyadc£i, country* 127. 157, 155, 17$. 
565, 609* 633 

Mailhyamopaiad* sacrifice, 570 
Madhyandina* sacrifice. 370 
Madmka. country, 113, 203, 285 
Madras* Madjakas, people* 111. U% 

511 

Magadhs, country, 5L IS9. 193, 275. 277, 
483, 503, 504, 509. 552. 604, 616 
Magadlm, people, 523 
Maghinan, Jaina emperor, 329 
MaMbala, Jaina emperor, 329 
Mahabhatvlat work, 3. 16. ($1= 20, 25. -6. 
3340, 44, 45, 47, 49, 65, 69, 76, $7. 
95, 97, I0L. 103. 110. H5, 133, 156. 
119, HO, 1B4, 243, 246. 364, 385, 422, 
473. 478, 592, 593. 594, fiOO, 604 
Sw?e also 5antiparvan and Utlyogaparvan 
Maliak^ntara. kingdom, 505 
Mahapadma, Juina emperor, 329 
Mshapadma, lake,, 525 
M aMLacbeh Ira, M ahUaehchhavardhana. 

deity. 373. 376, 465 
MShati Suita, Buddliist work, 510 
Mah&parvnfcbfiqs -Sufio. Buddliist work, 
UL 136. 509. 511 
Mahasammata, Theory ol— 

Reference tu„ 109 
Thcoiy of. 323 326, 607 
See also Stale. Cotatitiicnt Elements of, 
and Buddhist Theory of Kingship 
ahoLugga, Buddhist work, !05. 107, 111 i 
507 

Mqhatmiu. Buddhist work. S42, 496, 507. 
511, 513, 541 


Mahcmlm, political philosopher* 38 
Miihendra. King of Kukda, 505 
Mahendra Nolamha, Ling. 495. 503 
Mihcndra, King of Pi^apurj. 505 
M ahTi kU a (Mahendn}. Buddhist royal 
missionary, 322* 652 

Maine, Henry, Sir, author, the laic. 71, 
72. 194, 567, 616 

Main Sclsoob of Pali deal Tim ugli i— 

Before Kauplya. $2-34 
Chronology of the same, 40. 45-46 
Objections against it, 46 48 
Importance of the Schools, 49-50 
Pmt-KaulUyaia Schools, 54 
Majjhimn (or Mufdle) Nikjsya, Buddhist 
wnrk. 105, 108, 321* 322 
Makroyam SamMia, Vedic work. 379, 441 
Malabar* province, 555 
Malavalft pillar Inscription, 491 
Malavas, MalSians, Malloi. Mai las. esc., 
self governing Indian dan. 97-99, 
164* 108, 110. 417, 50®, 516, 51 L 53:i 
See also MaUabas. the 
Midindra, see Mahindm, Buddlrist royal 
nrissiunaty 

Mallakiw, self-governing Indian dan* 97, 
113. 203. 286, 288. 500* 510. 523 
See also MaLavas 
MallctliaUi copper plates, 49$ 

MaJwa, country, 513 

MartiiHJdJfflrm^fasfm, same as Mnraujnlriff, 
Hindu work,, 76, $14 
Madcapuram inscription, 507 
Masala, Theory of. see Rajamaijdila 
Milndhatriviiman. Gansia king; 491, 655 
Ma^c copper plates, 514 
Monohan* P + J. # scholar, 571, 575, 57$ 
M.jntarSjl, Ling. 505 

ManEripariyad, Council of Ministers, 135. 
I$7 P 2IS. 345, 516 
See ttbo under Minister* 

Manu of the Deluge* 40, 41, 43, 5@9 
Maim, Hindu lawgiver, 3, 6, 7, 19. Z2 f 24. 
32, 33, 35-3$, 40, 41 r 43 47, 49. 54, 
$5. 67, 69* 70, 72, 74, 75, 7$ S3, H$- 
88* 93, 133, 140 142, I5MG7, 169 
171, 173. 174, 175-189, 195. m 210 
233* 244. 246. 247, 249, 250, 252 255, 
261, 264* 2$6 r 268, 2-42, 294-297. 299, 
302304. 30$, 398, S$9, 313, 324. 32fi. 
33$, 345=343, 350, 351, 361. 364. 365, 
571 > 379, m M 385, 406. 407, 416, 
421. 422, 427 . 429, 432, 433. 435, 
436, 438. 442, 445 447, 450. 4J1. 462, 
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Maiui* Hindu lawgjtver-^Cewld ,) 

4ri7 m 472, 475-480, 491, 493. 497* 
Sie. 54L 542. 56E. 572. 577. 5*3, 
S86, 587, 569, 591. 5S8, 539, 009, 6lL 
612. 614, 617* 627 629. 633, 63$ 

Man li and Hammurabi, A Comparative 
Stud)'— 

Study La the Concept of Law, 1&MC4 
Study In the Concept of die Stare, (65’ 
175 

Matin and KwjJlIys, A Comparative 
Study— 

Arthjiiitra a departure from iIie Mum 
sturici, 164-L S3 

Problems lacing the Stale. 183, 189 
Sovereignty and Poll deal Strength, 189, 

m 

Sec >1 iso under ArtimlSsmi of Kauriiya 
Uiw arid die Modem World, A Compara¬ 
tive Study, 176-ISS 
Mann. Jaina patriarch, SSI 
M ;m u l , rat.etu^. poli deal philosopher, 38 
Maim Prajlpatt, 589 
Manus, 6, 43, 494 

AfanUjfflftU, Hindu work, 8. 39, 21, 22. 24. 
25. 45. 44. 47, 64, 65, 67, 72. 76 73, 
SO 85, ffl, 93, 99, 101, HO, 125. 132, 
I3S* HI. 152-161, 163466, MSS, 163 
171471, 175 330, 182-184. 187, 189, 

190. 195. 245, 246. 261. 266, 294. 

SOS. 306 509. 512, 315, 329. 534, «5. 
S39. 344, 545. S50, 351, SGI. 364. 

565. 571, 575, 580, 381, 406. 41>1, 

422, 427. 432, 454 457, 443 448. 45H, 
461-463. 468, 474, 478-486, 530. 535. 
346, 558. 583. 585 r 589. 591. 599. 627 

glnoud Dh*nm&siTa, nine as Af annimnii, 
work:, 587 

xM&nmamhit** work, sec also Manuumriti. 
76 

M.ieiu ValvamU, 40-44 p 46, 142. 145. 146, 
492. 589 

Mara, Buddhist Evil Spirit, 496 
Martel, %age, 78 
Mara, country, 526 
Marut*. Vcdie gods. 404, 405 
Mdiali. charioteer of the Jaina god Indra, 
337 

MadiurS. same as Surascna, 153* 523. 585 
M a ivy j. i country, I5S. 565 
Matvyas, people. 523 

M It5>‘jnySya p Law of itic Fuhcs, 40. 142, 
143 


Ma tiy aiiyiya— {Contd.) 

Sec also under Anarchy Vurljya. 
Vjnuldhartjya, etc. 

Mdirya fiir-ij uu , Hindu work, 05, 136 
Mauuao vridliara Btla^U, donee, 529 
Mauryas, line of king*, 69, 130. 306, 502. 

332, 334. 618 
Maury™ Empire, 660* 661 
Maya, sacrifice. 370 

Mas Mtiller, |)r,, Pnafesaqr,, die laic, 408, 
588, 569 

tfcdhltfthi, Hindu commentator, 444 r 623. 
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Mediterranean Sea, 579 
Mcgasrbenes, Greek ambassador, 53,, 361, 
383, 536, 537. 539 550, 552 556, 59U, 
040, 657, 661, 663 

Mcgastlieoes and Kauplya, see under 
Kaudiya— 1 Was He an Idealiit? 
Mesopotamia, country, 71 
Meyer, j. J-, Dr., Profesor, the late, IK 
444, 431, 581, 637 
Middle East, 163, 170 
Mihirakula, Buna king, 513 
Milan, dly, 615 
Miletus. Greek Ory Siate> 239 
Minister*, see also under State. EkmtnT> 
of—■ 

Xced at Micikten, 514 345 
Qualification* of, 3-15 
tkwnpoyiiion uf Their Council, i45 346 
Ministerial Kopoiiai tidily. 546 349 
Salary ol, 349 

Minister* and the Judiciary, 349 351 
Ministers and Administration, see Co¬ 
ordinated Theory of Adminof radon, 
351 -552 

Mini Men. and financial ¥rar and Audit 
dig, 352 

Ministers and Departments. 552, 353 
Civil List. 353, 354 
City Adtnmjvir.ilion, 554 1 355 
Civic Lire, 355. 356 
Sanitarian, 356, 357 
Movements of Citizens, 357 
City Superintendent 357, 558 
Public Service Conduct Eulen 338-360 
Ministers and welfare Schemes, 36J-573 
Minister* arid Welfare State, 373-377 
MithiJa, country’. 63. 328 
Mill*. Vcdie god. 589 
Micianiifra, Hindu commentator < 383 
Milral7tJii p Vedk king, 95 p 599 
Mlcdidihas, people, 194. 586 
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Mcwlima. place. 5-3 
Moltcnjo 13am. place, 152, ^a-D, 609 
Mmjkcrjee. Radhti Ktiumd. l>r P , Professor, 
74-76. 556, 570, 595, 643. 664471 
Mariya*. pcopte* 105, 503 
Moses of the Bible, 504 
Mfictizkfiaka^ik&i Hindu drama, 364 
Mrigc*tmnniHp Kadatufra king, 491, 655 
Mudda ftan^leki, viceroy, 494 
Af udr&tfikjtxsa , Hindu drama P 45. 660 
Mail, Profcvsnr, the laic, 5£9 
MO lineal la Luka, 492 
Munijar^Ta. country, 527 
Miufiffarpur district. JOB. 5CS 
Mysore State* 491 494, 505. 528 

NABuS-NtuisTA Miiimva. ptc Vedic figure, 

42 . m 

NablsS^a, king -265. M3 
N.ibhi, Jjina patriarch, 331. 342 
Nadar, place, 345 
Na^iule^ka, school teacher. 529 
Nagmrtklianda, 70. province, 

N.-u&ati. or NaptajtL Jaina emperor. 329 
NukuLi, epic Ti«o P 422 
N;da. Hindu kint* of antiquity, 265 
Na|amki P *eat of learning, 360, 33H-. 339 
Xaiiii. Jain a empemr. 326, 529 
Nanaghat in^riiptiofl*, 507 

Hindu work, 3!J 
N.iuda, emperor, 517. 524 
M's mi as, line of kings, 4H. 51* 69, 139, 136, 
I9i, 193. 198, 226. 233, 244. 270. 274, 
275, 2*3. 300, 3I0 P 313. 366. 472. 177. 
483, 56® 5GL 552. 616. 023, 647. 600 
N.uid.iiu, king 329 
Naples, city. 635 

Naradi. poliiacal philosopher, 9, 39. 54- 
495. 519 

.N&ffldMTnriiii Hindu wart, 9 
Nai&dmha Hoysala. King. 493 
Narendra. 439, 590, E\4 m 660 
See abo Camlragupta Maims, Emperor 
Nar^pur capper plate grant, 506 
Na*Tk cave inscription"!, 490 
Naih. Fran, Dr., Professor, 656 
Naxo*. ftrrck City Slate, 239 
Nigmu rr p Hindu works auxiliary to, and 
explanatory of. the Vedas 493 
MlambOr copper pUle gram. 491 
N'ilartiir king, 505 

*Yrru*t<i, (Hindu) Ylska's commentary on 
iht NighanlU, 95, 375, 600 
Nirvana, Supreme BSlw. 489 


Nikadha, country, 526 
Miiprrtk&ia, a later work, 3SS 
JVTfi^nj, Hindu work. 9 
NTtisaatia. same rlandaniti, falira, 
rajanTii, and ra jadhariru, 15, and 
passim 

Njdiinru in Practice, 409 503 
NTJiufl^yaittrrljj, Jaiiia work, 9, 10, 67, 337* 
336, 564 

Nofamba FaHava, see Mahcndra Nojamba 
Noiyiraangabi copper plate grunt. 492 
Nysa, or Moca, same as Nagarahara, 
Nangcnhor* Indian SdEgOvcming 
city. 102* 196, 122, 123 

Old Bailey. London Central Crimimil 
CtHart. 161 

Okknberg. Hermann, I>r„ Professor. die 
late. 407, 106. 643 
Old TeU&m€Ut w Biblical wprk* L14 
Orient, tbe, 599 
Oriental lElSlitUte, Chicago. 609 
Orient ah, tile, 599 

Ossadiana, aclEgOvcnung Indian clan, 103. 

104, 508. Same as Vasati. 

Oriua, province, 566 
Oxyduki, same a* Ksudjakaa* (hr 

PuiAKfaifc copper plate grant, 527. 528 
Fakyya, *ev Party mem ben 
Falakfea. cnuntfY, 595 
Fallas. Creek deity, 124 
Pailavas. line of king*, 527 
FampSrnljiki., lady* 656 
Fanas, Indian stiver rains, 73, and ffcfniim; 
Faticala, country,. 03. 3 53, 329. 417. 5lL 
565 

P.uVala^. people, 176. 203 P 523 
EMtitapmiht people, 414 
raOcimukhi, R, S., Mr P , scholar, 669 
rafkalantro, Hindu work. 497, 591 
FaAcavimia Rr$hm*tw w Vedic Work. 306 
P.uiitii. grammarian, 47. 97. 96. 109, 102 
106, 107, H3 115, 137. 119* »1. 324 
126* ISO, 415 417. 421. 427, 435, 436. 
442, 443, 445, 447, 451. 462. 466. 539. 
564 , 565, 602. 603. MS. 646. 661 

Parametvara vannan It. Pal lava king, 606 
rarl&ara, political phsfcwepher, 8, 32, 33. 

15 37 . 45, 296. $47. $48* 433, m 
Fafiphva legend, 42 
Pariyad, TTieoric* of. 415-419 
See alsj under People. Vi 5, etc. 
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Piiropanhu.% mountain, *ame as Caucasus, 
647 

PfrfDairftyM^O. Jaina work. 327 
Party system, see under DvamSa 
Faian drs. heretics, 665, 66$ 

Paralipuinu Faina, city, t3, 5SI , 569, 536. 

337, $43. 549, 550, 552. 554, G6I. 6$4 
Fa t:in jali, Hindu grammarian, 193, 645, 664 
Fa test, a term fo r king among tl»e Sumer 
urns, 165 

Pathankot District. 121 
FatifajSnapadji— 

Dr. japrwaJ'g Theory of, 380499 
See also under People 
Peloponnesian War, 239 
People— 

Different Terms used for the People, 376 
JUnapada; Connotation. 378-380 
Paumjanapada : — 

Dr* Jayaswal's Tlicoty, SSfl-390 
Sabhi, Samiti, Paripd. Yidathi; 

Theories regarding. 390-409 
VU r Vlialj, SenS, Jana, Puga. and Sama- 
viya: 

Theories regarding, 400 417 
Village or GrSma, 417 427 
Pciiander, Greek tyrant* SI4 
Pericles, Greek statesman. 126 
Petiued. Greek labouring class, 195 
Pcristrjtidjie, Greek ruling family, 334 
Persia. 71, 92, 204, 497 
Persians, people, 314 
Peshawar, town, 102 
Petersen, P„ Frofevsnr, the late, 620 
Pence) aoii*, same as Puskalavaii, scH- 
goveming Indian elan, and capital, 
102, 104, 122, 126 

phalaeas. Fhalcat, Greek lawgiver, 193, 196, 
193. 280. 624 

Philip. Macedonian king, 192, 195, 265, 

230 

PhMnlaut, Greek lawgiver, 280 
Philosophy o/ Right. work, 340 
Physicians. State Control of, 355, 506 
Sec also under Ministers and Welfare 
Scheme* 

Pijavana, Vedic king, 95, 559 
Piklra copper plaie gram, 526, 527 
Pindar, Greek poet. 27, 537 
Pixhel, Professor, the late, 431 
Fi^apura, kingdom, 505 
Piiuna, political philosopher, 32, 35, 35-37, 
39, 46, m, m. 547, 434, 564 


Pisuna's son (unnamed) , political philo¬ 
sopher, 32, 33 h 35-37, 46 
Plato, Greek philosopher, 49, M3, 124, 125, 
131, 140, 192, m. 106. 234, 246, 264 
Polls, Greek City Slate, 117, 118 
Political Power, xe terms like K^itra, 
SJlmr5jyj., etc,, denoting Sovereign 
Power 

Political Predecessors of Kaugilya, 

Political Predecessors of Kaiitiiya, ice under 
Main Schools of Fob deal Thought 
Fplitki, (Aristotle’s) work. 94, 103, 203, 
216, 222, 268, 269, 280, 634, 597- 599, 
626 

Pope, the, 594 

Foma the Great. Indian king. 129, 504, 
604. 657 

Purus the Insignificant, Indian king, 129, 
604 

Pmjapati* Vedic god. 64, 77. 82 162, Ml, 
390, 392. 396, 400, 405, 413 

Prakrits, Theory of— 

See under Slate, the— 

In Rcljiion to the 5iatc, 294 298 
In Relation eo Other Stales, 474 483 
See also under Foreign Policy and Diplo¬ 
macy. and Amha^ilurs, Institu¬ 
tion of 

Prasad, Beni, Dr,, Professor, the bte, 127. 

602, 607. 652. 633 
Praias^vana, sacrifice. 370 
FratiirutJ, Jaina patriarch. 331, 633 
Pmargyodvlsana, sacrifice, 370 
Frayaga, holy place* 153 r 176, 609. 633 
Same is Allahabad 
Prince, (Mathlave|Li's) work, 535. 635 
principle* of Political Obligation, work, 71 
Pnthu Vainya* Vedic figure, 74, 76. 153, 
592 

ProEeCEinn. 64, 63 
Anti Equity nf + 66 
Object oF. 67 
Importance of. 67 

In Relation eo ihe Modern Times. 66-70 
ProEention and Taxation, Later Proof, 494 
Public Service Conduct Rules, 558-566 
See also under Mini iter* 

P%a, kind nf a sangha, 114 
Theories about Puga. 416, 417 
See also under People, Vi4, Vi£ah 
Puligcre 360 njstrict, 529 
Punarvasu, Vedic king, 592 
Pimdravaftlhana, same as Bengal. 527 
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Punjab, province, « p 60, 83, 10], 102, 1£9, 
237* 3I5 P 5142, 599 
Punjab, easicm. 005 
Purina, narrat Svc about the Pail. 285 
S« ilsa iLihasi and Caritra 
Pumhita. domestic priest, 35 
Purus, Vcdie people, 95, SOS 
Pusan. Vcdie god, 445 
PiisLinuiI. Lake in Vm&li* the waters of 
which were used for ilic consecration 
of ruler?, 108 
Fuyyngupfa, viceroy, 524 

RacaMalLa. Ganga ting. 495 
Raima, pre Vedic figmc (ManuJ, 43 
Rtjagriha, iu w n r 510 
Rijakiila* royal families, |(H 
R£jatmiidalu» toils ra or Masala, or the 
Circle of Slat«, 

Reference la, £3 

Theory o!, 474 477 

Rjjjmamhla and Sadguma Theory: 

In Relation to Like l>aic of ihe Ariha^ 
tulra, 5432*506 

R5jirjjndnl,L in Hindu literature, 496, 493 
Rljamajjdahi in Practice, 505, 500 
Rajan, member of a royal family,, 39 
RSjanTtl, iH-ituc ai ttftiiastra 
Rajptllana, 345 
See also Rajasthan 
Raja^asana. edicts of the king, 79 
Rajasastrj, same n NEtiJastia. 3R 
Rajasthan, province, SIS 
Sec also Rajpuiana 
Rljasfiya, sacrifice, 01, 95, 100 
Rnjalantiiginl, Hindu Work, 524 
R5ma P hero ot the epic, 134, 979 
Ramayaq*, llindkl epic, 26. 62. 03. 05, 134. 
130, 375. 379 362. 432. 43*438, 444. 
447, 475, 473. 6D6 
Rlmefrlja temple ii i script ion . 492 
Riivatia. epic hem. 285 
Ravivarmjn. GJtllga king, 491 
Rayarmirfri Soyideva, YJdava king, 493 
Ret! Crosa Organization in Ancient India, 
313 

Ret! Sfca, 237 , 599 
Relit Memorial, Jain*, 517 
Republic* (Plato's) work. 234 
Republican State?, 103404 

See al*o Aristocracies in the Ancient 
Times 

Rctciiaru, Pi|avj Cakra StfilpaiL Vcdie 
figure, 132 


Rhenium. Greek City State, 260 
Rhyi Davids, Professor* die late. Ill 
Rice, Lewis, (Mr.), the late, scholar, 49 h 
493. 506, 534, 655. 656. 659 
Rights in India* Theories of — 

Prolessor Aitekar'i and Varma's Tlieo- 
rics, 241-215 

Professor Ghoshai'a Hj cor,, 245-246 
Kaitlilya* Theory p 218 267 
Nature of Right? in Knufilya? Were they 
Rights in the Modern Sense? 267, 

m 

Rig Veda, m under Vedas 
Kinacaya, Vcdie king, 592 
Rita, Klcmal Order, Il + 5B5 
Rock Edicts of Afoka the Great Gcograpfri- 
cal Distnhutions of— 

Albhahad Ko&im. 670 
Araraj, 670 
Bar bar HfU, 666 
BtahmagLri Rock IldicE. IH9, 573 
Ddlu-Topra. 666 r 667 
Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict 111, 560 
Delhi Topra Pillar Edict IV, 522. 569-371 
Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict V, 561* 562. 
570, 571, 666, 667 

l than Li Separate Rock Edict, I t 5*0, 566, 
568, 570 

Dhauli Separate Rock Edict It. 574 
DhauH Separate Rock Edict VII, 575 
Girnar Rock Edict 111 r 557, 564-566 
Glmar Rock Edict IV. 361 
Girnar Rock Edict V, 559, 570 
Girnar Rock Edict VI, 563 565, 578 
Girnar Rack Edict VIII, 522, 559 
Gimar Rock Edict XIII, 560 
Girnar Rock Imcrlpljor, 444. 503 
Jaugajpta Separate Rack Edict t p 57fl 
j<mga#a Separate Rock Edict If. 560 
KaLsi Rock Edict Ml. 564 - 

Kabt Rock Edick V, 559, 570 
Kalsi Rock Edict VI, 563, 576 
Kalsi Rock Edict XIII, 560 
Lauriya Edict, 670 
Mask! Rock Edict, 573 
RSinprtrva Edict, 670 
Rock Edict |. 579 
Rock Edict XIII, 578, 574 
Rufnmindci Pillar Inscription, 442 
Shahhargnshi Rock Inscription XIII. 360 
Rohita, Vedic figure (7), 535 
Rome, city, 60, 504 
Roman?, people, 66. 144 r 439 
Ron, place. 529 
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Rolh, Rudolf von. Dr., Professor* the laic, 
407- 408, 400. 617, 651 

j. J- political philosopher P 145, 
146, m . 5 K, fiOti 
Rudra, puli h eal philosopher, 588 
RwJradffnwi. MahaJiyuirapa, king, 444 P 
490- 491 p 505. 505 P 508, 511 £13, 518, 
521- 524-520 

Rum mi ndei p Lumhini- Lyminluii place. 
525, 572 

Sikh a. Theurics regarding, 390 
Sec also under People, Vli, \iiih 
Sfrlguoya Theory of. 502-506 
See alio under Rljaman^ila 
$l^guvfm in Buddhist literature. 496 
^gunp in Hindu SItCTstftme, 497- 498 
Slgura, Jairia emperor, 523 
SI* IVferilmrg Oscficrnflry. 531 
Sakvas, self-governing Indian dan, I08, 
HI. 112, 5W, 511, 666 

Sdicfuifu, Buddhist work, 507 
Saletore. R. N,. Hr., scholar, 653 
Salmond, Professor, the laic, 68 
S;ihai p monarch it,11 dan. 119 
Mlviyaim, Cotiled.cracy of, 119 
Siimiimpfwhi iatia, find didst wo rk t 541 
Samavaya— 

Ccmiioiation in PUiint and Kaii|ilya, 417 
Cotmoias ton in the Edicts of A&b, 578 
See aim under Parted and POga. 

55nu Veda, wc under Vedaa 
^rabun, polhical plnlomplief, 53 
Simbhar* principality, 543 
SfffhhiAu. VcdiC worts. 6 h IS. 4^., 61. 33, 
564, 391. 592, 40L 414, 415. 419, 430. 
435, 4lil 

SzLimii. Theories of. 536*405 
See also under People. VU r Viftify 
SadUc^Si. kingdom. 65 
Samrijya. term Inr mVCTCSgU power, 61 
Sec a bo Term* for Sovereign Power, and 
Asandi 

Samoa, bland. 314 
SaAfkabbi king. 492 
Saimtha, historical picccdenlv 186 
3&mudra Cupia the Great, emperm, I24 P 
127, 129, m. BOS, Sll. 53 3, 518 523 
Semyutta (or Mivxitan™^) Nikfy** Bud- 
dhbt wort. 322 

Sana! RumSira. Jaitia emperor, 323 
Sandra toll a*., same a* C'andsagupta Maurya, 
tmperor. 657 P 563 


Sanglia. guild, carponniom. 54. 102-Il t- 113, 
119. 237 
Sec aim Sreni 
Saiitliya. philosophy, 185 
Sankykptm Am^yaka, Vedie work, 31 
SaniSgara- or Central IIall (he Buddhist 
dan nf Katyas conduced ilieir ail- 
mifusirative and Judicial famines* 111 
4anLiiiu, Vcdic king. 35 
Aanii, Jaina emperor, 329 
Sami Puritan t part of ihc AtaMbh&raUi. 
work* 142. m< 592, 6D4 
Set also MaAe£rA6nHd 
Sapji.itb. kinsmen eemnetued by hie u Ik ring 
of she funeral rice hall to the Mane* 
of certain relations, 132 
Saplallga, Seven Li kail ks cil the State, 

See alio Constituent Element* wt the 
State, theory of 

SnmC the, river, 7 9, 153, 565 P 009 
Sarasuailvi film. I r y ® vahorakan^ ► Hind u 

work. 627 

Sarkar, Benny Kumar, Hr,, Frufessor, the 
hie, 83 

SarViijOa Nirvana, Hindu coimurmator. 
444 

SajvlnbaiiddJii, Buddhist prince, 5ID 
Saryata MdniYK. Vedic figure. 589 
Sastri. Gnnapali, T., Dr„ the hie, scholar. 
39, 444, 502. 590. 657 

Saury, Shanty R., Dr., the latc t scholar, 
207. 340, 386, 3&8- 444, 451. 453, 455. 
462, 40 j, 543. 5H4, 503, 606. 014, 617. 
GI9- 627. 626. G39, 630 639, 645* 653* 
053, 657, 659. 660, 662, 605, 667, 673 
Satapalha Brahman, Vcdk work, 24-26, 42. 
43, 46, S143- 65 k 75* 73. 81, 95, 99, 
131, 132, 293. m> 300. 378. 373, m 
433 405, 4 LB. 120, 422, 433, 442, 443, 
583, 586, 600 

Salle j, Suttcj, river. 121, 605 
Saitarasa Nagarjum, dheud. 528 
SuurHJm'ti N'flndam Kiiuyam. Buddhist Work, 
322, 325 

Saurasenas, people, 176 
SauLraniani* iacrilicr, 132 
Sauvpo, country , 63, 110, 285, 329, 526 
SSyarta, Himlu commentator, 443, 600. 641 
Sriiuranhcckp E- A., Ur., schulax* the late. 
539, 661 

Scythians, people* SI7 
Sclcnko* NlkaioT, hiaccduuian vilrap, 226, 
472, 503 535, 536. 537. 623. 661 
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Self-go ver Fling CuiEiiiiujiilicSi C^usci of tlie 
FaU ot— 

bdimt and Greek City States. FaU of, 
1 2£rm 

linliau wlf-governing cunimuniEio, Fail 
of. 512. 5J3 

Sc’isipaLl, general. MW 

Senart. E-, Pjofcwnr, the late. 496. 51S 

Shahriinptir. town, 121 

Shikar pur Taluka, 49. 434. 52$ 

Short Brohrnaittu of the £5 mu E«ts. work. 
587 

Stljy Jt to^ F same as Sihyre itu r Macedonian 
satrap, 33$ 

Siddharaja jaya^imh.i. Gujarat Caulukya 
king. 340 

STdlaFldbjrA, Jaitia patriarch, 331 
SiuuiiLtka, Jaina patriarch. 332 
Simhavarmin U, Pallava Icing. 3^ r 527 
Sitidhu, Sapia Sindhu. eIic. river. 293, 341* 
Sec also Indus, the 

Sicid, Sindhu Sindhu. province. 69, S3 T 331 1 
512, 52$ 

Siiiha, IE. N , Dr.. PnofrMnr. 505, $02. 642, 
*347, $07 
Sfrl laluka, 505 
Siva, Hindu gtxl, IS, 25, 39. 44 
ShuAkandn, Kadamha king. 491 
Skattdli Cup! a. Fin prior, 513 
Sky tax, Scylax, Persian Admiral of EitipciQi 
Darius, 194. 237. 599 

Smiili, Vincent Arthur. Dr., the late. 
sclioTar, 502, 508. 5W, 532-537. 540, 
549 , 554 e 599, $00 m 

SinritJ. parted EHidilhn, 3. 22 
Social Contract Theory— 
lia&is of, lit 142 

Dr. !>- VL Shamlarkar's c hoary. 142-144 
Western version of, 144 145 
Conclusion, 145-147 
Social Good, (he End of the State— 

Good l ife in Aristnilc and KaojJlya* 235- 
236 

Care of Virtue, 234 23$. 270. 271 
Social Ctiod in Atoka and KaUEtha, 577- 
590 

Sec fldsp under Functions and End of the 
State 

Socrates, Cieek philosopher, 124, 234, 279 
Solon. Greek lawgiver, 126. 290 
Santa. Vtdic god, SOI, 592, 644 
Soma, Yedie king. 405 
Santa, sacrifice, 370 
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SoBudctm Srtri, Jaina political philosopher* 
9. 10, 54. $7. 68, JMi, 289, 327. 336- 
MI. 584, 591, 598, G2fl 
His Life, 337 

His Contribution to FolitEcal Philosophy. 
337-310 

Criticism of His Political Philosophy, 340, 

541 

Son. river, 553 

ScmcpiL. Soncpsiih, place, 312. 513, 605 
Sovereign Power, Sovereignty— 

Idea of with a Religious Colouring, 61, 62 
Growing Imparlance of, 65 
Tnmi Delicti big : Raj],si. Sinirajya, Sva- 
tiijvii, Bhaurijya. Vair3jya r Malta 
rajya. Adhipaiyj, 61 
Sovereignty: Term in Kan* Liya, 314 
See also Alvamedhaip 62 
Spain, 615 

Sparta, 114, 119. 125, 204. 237, m m 
See :i!mj Lacedaemon 
Spartans, people. 278 

Spencer. Herbert, polilital philosopher. 140 
Spies, sec under Espionage 
Sr flu hi Sid inn. Short Rules (Sfttau) bawd 
on i he Veda, (ascribed to A<va- 
Layana, Sankhyayana. lUlyipna, 
etc ), 47 

Irauta, KHTifice r 312. 454 
3rlva.il i, town, 523, 659 
5rcni, self-governing thin, guild. Corpora 
than, 113, 123, 123 
See also Sangha 

Art’ll imitkhyuR or Leader of iltc Ireni, 129 
5ritigeri. religious ecu Ire, 112 
4fifljap'i, Vedic people, the* 131* 132. 60S 
jrTvikranu, Gjrtga king, 506 
srotriva, learned priest, 253, 261. and 

pGSSITA 

£ruli. Revelation, Vnbs, 3, 22 
Slagcria, Greek City Slate, 192 
State, the— 

Ancient and Modern, A Comparison, 80, 
90 

Origin of the Suite. «c Need of State, 
61^8 

Art italic on. 197 
kauEitya on, 198 
CcmMiliieni Elrmffits of— 

liUmclurlinn, 293 * 

Antiquity of I he Idea of. 293, 294 
Theory of the Elements or PtEknti; 

In Relation to the Slate, 291-200 
king, 299 313 
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Mate. I he {Cvntd) 

vv»i the Muajllvan Lang a Tyrant of 
she Greek type? 314-321 
lOnphip, Buddhist Theory of, 322-527 
Kinship, Jai m theory at, 327-343 
Minium, 344-377 

People, 378. See also Jillapada and 
{'aurajinapiub 

territory, Theories regarding,, 424-426 
Am i cpii iv ol, 4*6. 427 
CharacfcriElic* ot Territory in ManU, 
427-429 

Fans: Armquisy ah 430 
Theories of* 43J 432 
Progress in the Concept of, 132-435 
Army: Antiquity of, 435, 436 

History ol liie CjDUkpokkettt Fans, 450- 
440 

Finance, Public: Aniiquity of, 441 
Theory of. 445-4 5a 
Sources of. 441-445 
Nature of the State— 

Fallacious Theories: TaK-Collecting 
Machine, 71 

Male as S u redul a I in Nature, 72. 73 
Divine Right Theory, 74-7® 
Conclusion, 7879 
Paternalistic Theory , 89. 81 
Orgarihmic Theory, ®t-84 
Forint of the State— 

Clast Theory, 9294 
Aristotle's Clarification, 94-91S 
Wcie there Confederacies in Arcckn! 
India? % 97 
lundtiotis at She Stale— 

Categories of, 85-87 
Analysis or, Bfl-19 

See also under ArivEokle and Kauplya, 
235, 236 

The State and Good Life— 

Aristtule on i'*nad life, 255. 234 
KaMilM on Happiness ami Good Life, 
234, 235. 236 

Aioka and Social Good. 577 SS9 
See also Social Good, the End of the 
State 

Stem. Aural, M-, Dr., scholar, the late, 532, 
456, 559, 561, 662 
Stephen*. Professor, the late, 161 
Stra*o, Greek historian. 541-545 
Strldhana, presents given to a bride, 163 
Siibandhu, Hindu author, 656 
Symantu, Hindu author, 627 
Suhnlimanya, political pMlowpher r 5S3 


Suiiariana Lake, M3, 518. 524 
Sudii, Veiiic king. 95. 96. 592, 599 
Sugandha, Kashmir queen-mother, 524 
Sukracarya, also called KiLvyu, political 
philosopher, 3®, 5S9 

Sukramtij Suktaltliara, Hindu work, 65. 
295 

Sulka— 

Muncy given to a bride, 249 
A kind of las, 445 
Sumer, (B»l>>Ionia) country, 175 
Sumerians, people, 165 
Same as Babylonian* 

3unah*pa, Vcdic figure. II. 39 
Su-pratlta Aulundya, Vedie leather. 583 
Sflramasa. country. 119 
SQnicru. unm as Marhura, 133, 585 
Silnucnas, people, 523 
suri-jtm, country* 60, 63, 113, 206, 331, 417, 
521, 522. 524, 326, 661 
SiirayEnt-Guprai, country, 192 
Stityn, sacrifice, 370 
Suvunnagm, place, 523 
Suvisakha Pah lava minuter, 491. 321, 522 
Suvatra. king, 285 

Svibhra, country and river (same as Sfthar* 
maii - ), 520 

Sv5midatta, king. 505 
Svirodsa, prc-Vcdie figure (Manujj* 43 
£vatakctu. Vcdic teacher, 8, 504. 643 
Swiss Confederacy, 98 
Syracuse* Greek City State, 314 

Tacitus. Roman Mitarian, 898, 399 
Tfldhrfvii Trenyii*^ Vcdic wnrk, 63 
Tmttiftya Hmhmtlnfl, Vedic work, 62. 63. 
132, 300, 579, 421, 583 
See also Taittirtya .Itnqynkn anil 
Ttiiitiuya 

Tiuttariya ^klia, (of ihc Taiitiriyi School 
or Brandt), 527 

Taitfrriyfl Vedtc work. 7, 42, 61, 

426, 443 

Tajgunda Inscription. 491, 498 
Tabjangha. king, 205 
Tama«. pie Vcdic figure (Mami). 43 
Taiiasuliya canal, 517, 523 
Tfojdya Mahmivuhmaw, Hindu work, 43 
Tjvcmum. Greek City State, 125 
TiiliSgailti, kc the Exalted One 
Tnxib, Totiafiia. dty, 15S, Sft2, 447, 567, 
568. 572, 604 

TsxUm, lixltjci king, 129, Ci(n 
Taylor, JcTEmv. Jim,c, the Lite, 68 


Terri tor} — 

Theories regarding - 

Professor Alyangar's Theory, 424-42*3 
Dr, Kane's Theory, 426 
Antiquity of, 426, 427 
Charade ti. sues of— 

In the M,nimmfitL 427 
In PaninI, 427 
In katisilya, 427 429 
See also State, the Const Intent Elements 
of 

1 hebo. Greek monarchical state, lit,. 237, 
280 

Thomas, F. W_ F Dr., Professor, the late, 
442 . 569 . 669 

Thrace, monarchical ramitry. 319 
three Birds, Story tif, lb h Ed h hi work, 515 
Thucydides Greek historian. 124, 230. 240, 
281 

Thutmol, 111. Egyptian Emperor. 6lf 
Tibetan Duiva, sec Dvina, llmhlhiit wort 
TFthakaras, jaina saints, ,334, 337 
Tiyyarakyha, Buddhist monk. 34SS 
Tomara, LkhehhavT ambassador, 510 
Turanian^ Hsina king. 513 
Torture in K-msiha. r ' l"he Third Degree", 
Kinds of Torture, 469, 470 
C«e of Torture Qualified, 470 
See alio Kaujitya—Judiciary under. 

Feature* of Fib Lefts I System 
Total i. diy. 523, 560, 566, 567 
Tramira T DraCOLra. kingdom, 534 
Trasadasyn. Vcctic figure, 95, 426 
Trcta Yuga, Second Age in the Ciftk of 
Ages in Hindu rnvtliolngv ■! 1 
TrifFirtas, self governing Indian dan, 121 
Trikata Hilt (in fanka), 452 
Trircukanda, Country, 412 
Trip! (aka, or The Three Brikets (Sutta, 
I J r rmvd, and A hhid A (bid), BuddJmt 
works* 321 

Trails Vedic people, 95, 96. 358. 412, 665 
1't imi^iialtihapurumearitTa, Jaiila work, 341 
7 > hut* gfl mahe ml r*i ma Ui ti safijnSpa , Jaa it a 

work, 337 
Trive^i,, city, 523 

Twnfcuni, Vedie figure. 495 r 519 
1'iinjTna, Kashmir king, 524 
Turner Ralph, Pfofci^!, 609 
TuOspa. Yavana viceroy, 525, 524 
Two Treatises on Gcruernitien!, work, L45 
Twelve Tables, Roman law code, 136 
Tyrant* see under Stale, Constituent Ele¬ 
ments, etc. 


rnAYw.i,, king, 285 
Utidlilaka Arunf. Vcdk teacher* 6 
U ddll.it, l h opposed lo be another naule of 
Vata%y3dhi, |?oliticiil philosopher, 39 
Cdyana, king, 329 

Udyogdparvan, part of the Af uhabharala a 
Work, 364 

See also Ale^jdb/j^rarn 
Ugrasena, king, 565 
Lljjain, city. 513, 523. 672 
Cmmacllige, sec kouvuniat'ligi 
Cpatnasravas, Vedk figure. 95 r 399 
Cpanhadx Hindu works. 39, 406 
Upiraps, or Viceroys. 109 
CSanaa, political philosopher. 18, 25, 32, 
33. 35 38. 44. 45, 47. 49, 184, 210, 345 
LKaii Cakrayana. Vedie figure, 375 
LILsarpjnT„ Cycle of Progressive Evolution 
ip Jaina (MditlcaE philosophy— 
Jl itircn l eiiy aT definition, 330, 331 
HematandricaryYs deFmiiion, 341 
UHarjsdhy&ymia 56 fra. Jaitia work, 328 
I'Mora Kurils, people, 160 
Ultara Madm, people, 100 
Uliarapurffrjtf, Juina work, 327, 336 

Vmhtta, lee Priihu Vainya 
Yaijayantr, see ILmavasc 
ViiikLinjha Pcrunol temple inscripiirjn. 
666 

\'airljyj, or the Slate of being willioUE a 
ruler, 160. 137. |35 
Sec also Anarchy 
Vaarantya, king, 285 

Vai&U, dty, iiumJ. fiasafh. 108-J3O. 568 510 
Vai^ampiyana, btex Hindu author, 588, 
626 

/ aifrtOva-Dhd rmalrlstfa , «C f^UsUlftti, 

Hindu work. 9 
VajapeVa, sacriSee. 61 

tajasaneyi Sam hit a , Vedfc work* 395, 405 
Vaiivsdcva offering, 443 
Yajjiam, Yajjii, Vnjjlka, Vrijika, self- 
goveming Indian elan, 111, 112, 136, 
263, 286, 288, 417, 508 510, 523, G02, 
657 

Vakpusia F Kashmir queen, 524 
VaUbhj, city, 336, 633 
Yalahhi kingdoaii* 492 
Vamia, (lit. E^aitdioo), pedigree. specially 
in the sense of spiritual descent, 31 
See also Faihstt thahmaiws 
Valuta* (VatMS^), people, 523 
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Vaikkt Vtdic works. 51* 583 

Vatuvasi, same as Bartavafie 
Vaitga* country, Sit 
V ,Lr5hami(iirj + Hindu astronomer, 9 
Vai]jya F sec Parly System 
Varrua, V. F*, Ur„ Professor, 241* 621. m. 
632 

Vaitos. (colour*), and classes, U. PS. 

158. 180, m 

Src also V'arrtaSninntJfiarni'is 
VamUmpaijhmiM^ r>r Regulations rdai> 
tng ia the four or caile 01 

tlissK of society (Brahman*, 
X|atiiyas, Valias and Sadr*.*)* and 
so the tour afrtinwi or orders or life 
(BrahliUClrim or students, Cp- 
lianas or botL^fiDlJrri, VSnaprjsuis 
or hermits and taunyidns or 
bhiksus or begins), IS, 87* 68. 219 

Vans, agriculture, trade* and cau3c 
breeding. 70* 82. 185, 188, 210, 232, 
28* 

Varum. Vedte god. 66. 155. SOI* 405, 520, 
m 632 

Vasin uibhSuu, king, 499 
Vuali* same n Oaadians, self-governing 
Indian dan 

(Vu4fha). Brahmin teacher in 
Hu i Id hist literal ii it, 323 
Vjuitfha, an earlier sage, 584 
v **^bl. Hindu author of a dharmaflliUti, 
9* 2*6. 542 

Vasifthi, guru of Emperor Xhrfkrath oi 
ihe epic* 1*4 ISO 

V;io| ha Satyabavya, Volk figure. I GO 
Ifl./Mf/wdAdnnrt^Tfrn, Hindu work, 381 
Vav^kira. Brahman messenger in Bud¬ 
dhist literature 509 
Vasuinkflta* minister, 499 
Varlpt. king, 285 

VJtavyidhi. Euppened ha he die same as 
Uddhava, polttical philosopher, 52. 
3*. 3557. 59. 45, 16, 285, £$G 
Vatican (the Pope s! City, 594, 595 
I%ti ^urung, Hindu wurh. 95 
rVdfl, work, 3, 8, 7, 22, 23, 27, 87. S0. E40. 
102, 3OS 

Pedai, works, SO, 81. 8G. 70, 73, 83, 93. 
It4, 155* 174. 179, 185, 488, 210, 219, 
**f, 233* 284, 289, 270. 282, 28.1, 303, 
m. 507. 308, 328, 374, 406, 443, 
489 P 470. 491. 497, 558. SSI, 65H* 

m 


Pcdai* ihe— 

Mg ^cda r 7. 25, 39. 93, 95. 96. 99, 3I I, 
385, 293. 30*. 384, 379. 390. 391, 
395-597, S99 402. 408. 407. 410-4*4. 
417 421. 428, 45G S 435 . 441* 474. 503. 
588. 589. 000* 844 
njut Veda, 40* 47. 314. 185, 308 
Va/nr Veda Samhiia. 7. 74. 445 
Same fVdkr, 185. 308. 408, 587 
Jr/janu Veda, 7. Oh 185. 312. 364* 370. 
379, 390. 592 397, m . 400. 102. 
401, 107. 400. 430432. 418, 420. 426. 
+45. 474. 588, 587 

FtdMngtx. VccKc works, (74 
I>dic Index, work* 156, 590* 191, 392. 395. 
398. 399, 401. J02* ■107. 408. 419, 
442 !H, 419-421, 431, 441, 143. 460, 
m r 000. 603, 64*1. 645 
Vedic Indiana, the, 590 
Vengi, kingdom, 505 
Venice, city. 114 

Vichy Government (of the French), 273 
Videha. entmiry, 62. 63. 285, 329 
Vldchai, people, 97, 112 
Vidatlia* Theories of, 407 409 
See also under People, Vt4. Vi^h 
VidOratha. king, 285 
Vihfrabhadra, king. 497, 498 
Vi Java, J;iina ruler. t29 
\ijigij?u. wouMdK conqurmr. J77, 231. 476 
N=-e- alto Rapnuridula, Theory of 
VintneSvara* Hindu cojiirncnuLtar, 12. 585 
VEkramMEtya VI* Western Cilufcya cm 
|jereur, 524* 529 
Village, Theory of 
Antiquity of, 417, 418 
Importance of— 

A* a pi Economic Centre, 419 
As a Pul it Er.il Unit, 420. 42 E 
A* a Judicial Unit, 421 
Village iu ihe Manminriti. 121 
Village in IMtiini. 423. 422 

Village in Kauplya* 422 
Conclusion. 422. 423 
VU3salarmatl H donee, 527 
\imalat ihana* Jama cinpernr, 341 . 342 
Vinay3iJiiva Floysala, king, 491 
VinStorta. river, 153. 176, 609* 653 
VkdhyaH. mountain range, 153, I76 r 585 
m , 633 

Virajas* an i magi nan ;i^-xual king. 592 

Hindu work, 381. 385 
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Viruddbrjjya, tile Slate of bting wit In ml 
a ruler* 137 
See atsi under Anarchy 
V'li, Vikty* jana. Parisad, and Flip, 
Theories relating to. 409416 
Set abo under People under Stale, llic 
Cnnsliiutnl Element* nf 
Vi£ala„ king. 03 

VtOlAbsap same as 8iva, name aUo of a 
political philosopher. 32. 33* 35*39< 
44* 45. 296, 347, MS, 435 
Ylynu, political philosopher. 9, 54. 246, 
584 

J j.oj u d Jmrwin Sfifra. Hindu Work. 285 
See also ^nuiTnn|! t , 

Vi^ugopa. Pallava Ling, 603 
Vhnugupta, same as Kauiiiya, 498. 660 
Ft^u Pufa^a, Hindu work, 95 
Firtiiftmrifi, Hindu work, 9. 246. 627 
Set also ffiflpjrfftsrinajCUFG 
Vi^vakaiman Bhamana* Vedic figure, 416 
YLframkra, sage of die epic. 9 
ViSvarELpa. Hindu cottimciiiLituf, 45* 77. 

m> m 

Vitosia. river. 524, 325 
YivasvaG father of Many VaivisvaLa, 43 
YfiddhayljfiavjEkyj. political philosopher, 
9 

VcSta, kind cf a die members of 

M lii>.li lived h\ violence and depreda¬ 
tion, 114 

Vratapali. Lord of troop*. an epithet of 
1.4 ud Cintij, 114 
VrijjJo, see Vajjipiu 

VriabhjK* Rittbha, Jaina emperor. 329. 
332. 354. 530, 542 

VriiCanva. Vedrc kin:;. 592 

Vri^k. sdl-governing Indian dan. £85 

VyaghrrrSja* king, 505 

Vyisa, political philosopher. 588 

VyaVahara r evidence, usage* 23. 166. 207 

U'm£r, A.. Or*, Professcr. the laic, 398. 

m 

We] f i re Schemes of I he State. 361 373 
See also under Ministers 
Welfare Slate, concept oF p 373-377 
Sec also U Eider Minister* 

Whitney, W. D., Hr., Frufcmgr. ihe late. 
.103, SR5, m. 460 

WEntermt?. M.. Dr.. Frofeyor, the late, 


Women. Rights of. hi kauiilya. 249-253 
Civil Rights. definilinn of. 249 
Right in Properly, 249 
Right in Re-marriage. 250 
Right of Maintenance, 250 
Right of Divorce. 250 
Right iq Earn an Independent Li veil 
hood * 252 

Right of Freedom Iran Torture, 252 
Right to Slate Relief. 252 
Kaufilya and Mann in regard to Rights 
*f Women, 252. 253 

d Wing of Taiodharsl, Buddhist svork. 310 
HYu’fe Ka/ur F«dn* sec under Veda*. Fc/ue 
fcoto 


\ATllYUArN5, ice Cathean.v, KaLtllis* self- 
governing Indian clan. I03. 508 
Xenophon, Greek author general. 124 


YtoAVAjAjsjn, people, same as Yadw. 414 
Yajur Sam hit as , Set under Vedas 
Yajriavalkp, an earlier teacher. 534 
Vfljfiavalkya. jmlEtical philosopher, 8. 20, 
23, 24, 54 + 65. 283. 564. 591. 605, 
G12, 1528 

Yapmwitkymmriti, Hindu work, 30, 4ri P 77, 
295, 583. m 

Tsjur Veda, sec Under Vedas 
Varna. An tanka. Cod of Death. L35. 143, 
403. 520 

ynfajfifpfci, Jaina uork. 9. 537. 338 
Ya^ka, Hindu autlmr, 37. 18. 95. 000 
Yaioodhara, feudatory. 0, 30. 337 
Ya invar mart, Hindu king, 513 
Yiudbcyas. self-governing: Indian clan. 97. 
1«, 303. 195. 106. 110, I^L J \27, 
129, 130. 389, 508. 511-513. 60S 

Yuan CIhw3ng, Chinese pilgrim, 5f4i, 606 
Yoga, philowphy. I m 
Yugayajilaval&A a. political philosopher* 9 
YmUd^ira. epic hero, 285. 491 
Y^idhipnrmaj, Juin.i patriarchs, 331 

'iMxucu*. Creek lawgiver. 280 

Zell^, Greek t>od, 314 

7. ETTimer, Heinrich. Dr.. ProfcMor, the late* 


627. 661. Gti8 P 



ll s 13. 302. 303. m. 390. 402* 4Q7, 
408, 412-4H. 419, 4^0, 431. 441. 460. 
641, 642 
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